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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  FIRST  EDITION, 


^TOTHING  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  lu 
■^  terary  men  since  the  revival  of  learning,  than  to 
trace  from  ancient  monuments  the  institutions  and 
laws,  the  religion,  the  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Romans,  under  the  general  name  of  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties. This  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  only  curious 
in  itself,  but  absolutely  necessary  for  understanding 
the  Classics,  and  for  reading  with  advantage  the  histo- 
ry of  that  celebrated  people.  It  is  particularly  requi* 
site  for  such  as  prosecute  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 

Scarcely  on  any  subject  have  more  hooks  been  writ- 
ten, and  many  of  them  by  persons  of  distinguished 
abilities.  But  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  volu- 
minous to  be  generally  useful.  Hence  a  number  of 
abridgments  have  been  published ;  of  which  those  of 
Kennet  andNieuport  are  esteerqed  the  best.  The  lat- 
ter is  on  the  whole  better  adapted  than  the  former,  to 
illustrate  the  Classics ;  but  being  written  in  Latin,  and 
abounding  with  difficult  phrases,  is  not  fitted  for  the 
use  of  younger  students.  Besides,  it  contains  nothing 
concerning  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  or  the  building/} 
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of  thfe  city,  which  are  justly  reckoned  among  the  most 
valuable  parts  in  Kennet. 

On  these  accounts,  near  twenty  years  ago,  the  Com- 
piler of  the  following  pages  thought  of  framing  from 
both,  chiefly  from  Nieuport,  a  compendium  for  his  own 
usfe,  with  an  intention  to  print  it,  if  he  should  meet 
with  no  book  on  the  subject  to  his  mind.  But  he  soon 
perceived,  that  on  several  important  points,  he  could 
not  derive  from  either  the  satisfaction  he  wished.  He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  other  sources  of  information ; 
and  c&iefly  to  the  Classics  themselves.  To  enumerate 
the  various  authors  he  has  consulted,  would  be  tedious 
and  Useless.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  has  borrow- 
ed with  freedom,  from  all  hands,  whatever  he  judged 
fit  for  his  purpose.  He  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to 
Mauritius,  Brissoniu$y  and  Middleton,  on  the  senate  ; 
to  Pigndrius,  on  slaves ;  to  Sigonius  and  Grucchius, 
Mamitius,  Haber,  Gravina,  Menda,  and  Heinecciw,  on 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  rights  of  citizens,  the 
laws  and  judicial  proceedings  ;  to  Lipsius,  on  the  ma- 
gistrates, the  art  of  war,  shows  of  the  circus  and  gladi- 
ators; to  Skefftr,  on  naval  affairs  and  carriages;  to  Fer~ 
renins,  on  the  Roman  dress  ;  to  Kirchmannus,  on  fu- 
nerals ;  to  Arbuthnot,  on  coins  ;  to  Dickson,  on  agri- 
culture ;  to  Dondtus,  on  the  city ;  to  Turnebus,  Abra- 
Aamxs,  Rosinus,  Salm&sius,  Hottomotnannus,  Gmvius, 
zndGrofumuSj  Montfaucon,  PiUscus,  Ernesli,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Gesner,  in  different  parts  of  the  work. 

After  making  considerable  progress  in  this  under- 
taking, the  Compiler  found  the  execution  so  difficult, 
that  he  would  have  willingly  dropt  it,  could  he  have 
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found  any  thing  on  the  subject  to  answer  bis  views. 
Accordingly  when  Mr.  Lempriere  did  liim  the  favour 
to  communicate  his  design  of  publishing  that  useful 
work,  the  Classical  Dictiomry>  he  used  the  freedom 
to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  intermingling  with 
his  plan  a  description  of  Roman  Antiquities.  But  be- 
ing informed  by  that  Gentleman*  that  this  was  imprac- 
ticable, and  meeting  with  no  book  which  joined  the 
explanation  of  words  and  things  together,  he  resolved 
to  execute  bis  original  intention.  It  i&  now  abate 
three  years  since  he  began  printing.  This  delay  -has 
been  occasioned  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  the  work* 
and  making  various  alterations,  and  additions ;  partly 
also  by  a  solicitude  to  receive  the  remarks  of  some  gen: 
tlemen  of  learning  and  taste,  on  whose  judgment  be 
could  rely,  who  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  rq*4  over, 
with  critical  attention,  the  sheets  as  they  were  pointed. 
After  finishing  what  relates  to  the  laws  and  judicial 
proceedings,  the  Compiler  proposed  publishing  that 
part  by  itself,  with  a  kind  ois-yllahm  of  the  other  parte 
subjoined  ;  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  reprint,  with 
improvements,  a  Summary  of  Geography  and  Histo- 
ry, which  he  composed*  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  iise^.of 
his  scholars.  Bat  after  giving  an  account  of  the  deities 
and.  religious  rites  in  this  cursory  manner*  and  with- 
out quoting  authorities,  he  was  induced,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  friends,  jto  relinquish  that  design,  &pd  to  post- 
pone other  objects,  till  he  should  bring  the  preseut  per- 
formance to  a  conclusion.  Although  he  has  all  along 
studied  brevity,  as  much  as  a  i^gard  to  perspicuity 
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would  admit,  the  book  hds  swelled  to  a  niiich  greater 
size,  than  at  first  he  imagined. 

The  labour  he  has  undergone,  Can  be  conceived  by 
those  only  who  have  been  conversant  in  such  studies. 
But  h*  will  think  his  pains  well  bestowed,  if  his  work 
answer  the  end  intended,  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
eiassical  learning.  He  has  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  render  it  useful.  He  has  endeavoured  to 
give  a  just  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, and  to  point  out  the  principal  causes  of  the 
various  changes  which  it  underwent.  This  part,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  found  calculated  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  youth  just  sentiments  of  government  in  gene- 
ral, by  showing  on  the  one  hand  the  pernicious  effects 
of  aristocratic  domination ;  and  on  the  other,  the  still 
more  hurtful  consequences  of  democratic^!  licentious- 
ness, and  oligarchic  tyranny. 

But  it  is  needless  to  point  out  what  has  been  attempt- 
ed In  particular  parts  \  as  it  has  been  the  Compiler's 
great  aim  throughout  the  whole  to  convey  as  much 
useftil  information  as  possible  within  the  limits  he  has 
prescribed  to  himself.  Although  very  few  things  are 
advanced  without  classical  authority,  yet  in  so  exten- 
sive a  field,  and  amidst  such  diversity  of  opinions,  he 
no'doubtmay  have  fallen  into  mistakes*  These  he 
shall  esteem  it  the  highest  favour  to  have  pointed  out 
to  him  ;  and  he  earnestly  entreats  the  assistance  of  the 
encouragers  of  learning,  to  enable  him  to  render  his 
work  more  useful.  He  has  submitted  his  plan  to  the 
best  judges,  and  it  has  uniformly  met  with  their  appro^ 
bation. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  (hat  in  some  places  bfe 
bas  quoted  too  many  authorities.  But  he  is  confident 
no  one  will  think  so,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine 
them.  This  he  esteems  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book.  It  has  at  least  been  the  most  laborious.  A 
work  of  this  kind,  he  imagines,  if  properly  executed, 
might  be  made  to  serve  as  a  key  to  all  the  classics,  and: 
in  some  degree  supersede  the  use  of  large  annotations 
and  commentaries  on  the  different  authors  ;  which, 
when  the  same  customs  are  alluded  to,  will  generally 
be  found  to  contain  little  else  but  a  repetition  of  the 
same  things. 

As  the  work  is  not  divided  into  books  and  chapters, 
the  table  of  Contents,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  that  defi- 
ciency. 

The  Compiler  has  now  in  a  great  measure  complet- 
ed, what  above  twenty  years  ago  he  conceived  to  be 
wanting  in  the  common  plan  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try. Hi*  first  attempt  was  to  connect  the.  study  of  La- 
tin grammar  with  that  of  the  English ;  which  was-  ap* 
proved  of  by  some  of  the  first  literary  characters  then 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  Mr.  Har- 
ris and  Dr.  Lewth*  He .  bas  since  contrived,  by  a  new 
but  natural  arrangement,  to  include  m  the  same  hooka 
vocabulary,  not  only  of  the  simple  aad  primitive  words 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  also  of  the  most  common  de- 
rivatives and  compounds,  with  an  explanation  of  phra* 
aes  and  of  tropes.  His  next  attempt  was  to  join  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  ajad  modern  geography,  and  the 
principles  of  history,  -with  the  «t\»dy  of  the  classics. 
And  now  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  difficult  w^prds 
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and  phrases  in  the  Homa«  autbpfs,  (torn  the  customs 
to  which  they  refer.  Hott  far  he  has  succeeded  in  the 
execution,  he  must  leave  others  to  judge.  He  can  only 
say,  that  what  he  has  written  has  proceeded  from  the 
purest  desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  youth ; 
and  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of  troubling 
the  world  with  his  publications,  if  he  could  have  found, 
on  any  :of  the  subjects  he  has  treated,  a  book  adapted 
to  his  propose*  He  has  attained  big  end,  if  he  has  put 
it  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  convey  instruction  * 
with  more  ease,  and  in  a  shorter  time ;  and  of  the 
learner,  to  procure,  with  greater  facility,  instruction 
for  himself.  He  has  laboured  long  in  the  education 
of  youth, rand  wished  to  shew  himself  not  unworthy  pf 
the. confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  public.  His 
chief  enjoymfent  in  life  has  arisen  from  the  acquisition 
and  communication  of  useful  knowledge  ;  and  he  can* 
truly  say  with  Seneca,  Si  cum  hac  exceptione  detur  sa- 
pientia,  ut  Mam  inclusdm  teneam,  nee  enundem,  rejiciam, 
Ep.6. 

Edinburgh,  } 
April,  179u\ 
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THE  Compiler  has  felt  much  satisfaction  from  the 
favourable  reception  his  performance  has  npet  with. 
He  has,  in  particular,  been  highly  gratified  by  the  ap- 
probation of  several  of  the  masters  of  the  great  schools 
in  England,  and  of  the  professors  in  the  universities  of 
both  kingdom^.  The  obliging  communications  he  has 
received  from  them,  and  from  other  gentlemen  of  the 
first  character  for  classical  learning,  he  will  ever  re- 
member with  gratitude.  Stimulated  by  such  encou- 
ragement, he  has  exerted  his  utmost  industry  to  improve 
this  edition.  The  numerous  facts  and  authorities  he 
has  added  will  shew  the  pains  he  has  bestowed.  The 
Index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  is  considerably  en- 
larged :  and  an  Index  of  proper  names  and  things  is 
subjoined  ;  for  suggesting  the  utility  o£  which,  he  is  in- 
debted to  the  authors  of  the  Analytical  Review. 

There  are  Several  branches  of  his  subject  which  still 
remain  to  be  discussed,  and  in  those  he  Has  treated  of, 
he  has  been  obliged  to  suppress  many  particulars,  for 
fear  of  swelling  his  book  to  too  great  a  size.  It  has 
therefore  been  suggested  to  him,  that  to  render  this 
work  more  generally  useful,  it  ought  to  be  printed  in 
two  different  forms ;  in  a  smaller  size,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  in  a  larger  form,  with  additional  observa- 
tions and  plates,  for  the  use  of  more  advanced  students. 
This,  if  he  find  it  agreeable  to  the  public,  he  shall  en- 
deavour to  execute  to  the  best  of  his  ability  :  but  it 
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must* be  a  work  of  time  ;  and  be  is  now  obliged  to  di- 
rect his  attention  to  other  objects,  which  he  considers 
of  no  less  importance. 

As  several  of  the  Classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
are  differently  divided  by  different  editors,  it  will  be 
proper  to  mention  what  editions  of  these  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  quotations :  Casar,  by  Clarke,  or  in  usum 
Bzlphini  ;  PHny,  by  Brotier  ;  QuinctiKan  and  the  wri- 
ters on  husbandry,  by  Gesner  ;  PdrofHp Arhttr,  by 
Bumanaus  ;  Di<my$ms  of  Halicarnapus,  by  Reiske^ 
Phdarch's  Morals,  by  Xykuuler ,-  and  Dio  Cassiw,  by 
Reimarus*  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  editions  of  such 
authors  as  are  always  divided  in  tte  same  manner. 
Those  not  divided  into  chapters,  as  Appian>  Steabo* 
PlutNKh9$JL&D€Sy#e.  are  quoted  by  books  and  pages. 

Edinburgh,         I 
May  2l$ty  im  S 
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SUMMARY 


OF 


ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 


The  Foundation  of  the  City,  and  Division  qfits 
Inhabitants. 

ROME  was  founded  by  Romulus  and  a  colony  from 
Alba  Longa,  753  years,  as  it  is  commonly  thought, 
before  the  birth  erf  Christ.  They  began  to  build  on 
the  21st  day  of  April,  which  was  called  Palilia,  from  Pales, 
the  goddess  of  shepherds,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  and 
was  ever  after  held  as  a  festival ;  {dies  natalis  urbis  Soma.) 
Veil.  Paterc.  i.  8.  Ovid.  FasUiv.  806. 

Romulus  divided  the  peopleof  Rome  into  three  TRIBES ; 
and  each  tribe  into  ten  CURLE.  The  number  of  tribes 
was  afterwards  increased  by  degrees  to  thirty-five.  They 
were  divided  into  country  and  city  tribes,  (rustic*  et  urba- 
n<e.)  The  number  of  the  curia  always  remained  the  same. 
Each  curia  anciently  had  a  chapel  or  temple  for  the  per- 
formance of  sacred  rites,  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  32.  Tacit. 
Ann.  xii.  24.  Dionys.  ii.  23*  He  who  presided  over  one 
curia  was  called  Curio,  (quia  sacra  curabat*  Festus)  ;  he, 
who  presided  over  them  all,  Curio  Maximus. 

From  each  tribe  Romulus  chose  1000  foot  soldiers,, 
and  100  horse.  These  3000  foot  and  300  horse  were  called 
LEGIO,  a  legion,  because  the  most  warlike  were  chosen* 
Plutarch^  in  Romulo :  Hence  one  of  the  thousand  which 
each  tribe  furnished  was  called  Miles,  Varro  de  Lat.  ling. 
iv.  16  (unus  ex  millie),  Isidor.  ix.  3.  The  commander  of  a 
tribe  was  called  Tribunus,  (0»a»#;*  veitftrv^x^)  Dionys. 
ii*  7.  VegeU  ii.  7. 

The  whole  territory  of  Rome,  then  very  small,  was  also 
divided  into  three  parts,  but  not  equal.  One  part  was  allot- 

C 
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ted  for  the  service  of  religion,  and  for  building  temples ;  aa- 
other,  for  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  uses  of  the  state ;  the 
third,  and  most  considerable  part,  was  divided  into  thirty 
portions,  to  answer  to  the  thirty  curias,  Dionys.  ii.  7. 

The  people  were  divided  into  two  ranks  (ordincs),  PA- 
TRICIANS and  PLEBEIANS;  connected  together  as 
PATRONS  and  CLIENTS,  Dionys.  ii.  9.  In  after  times, 
a  -third  order  was  added,  namely,  the  EQUITES. 

The  SENATE. 
1.  The  Institution  and  Numter  of  the  Senate. 

THE  Senate  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  be  the  perpe- 
tuaT council  of  the  Republic,  (Consilium  reipublic* 
sempiternum,  Cic.  pro  Sextio,  65.)  It  consisted  at  fifst  only 
of  100.  They  were  chosen  from  among  the  Patricians ;  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  ii.  12.  three  were  no- 
minated by  each  tribe,  and  three  by  each  curia.  To  these 
ninety-nine  Romulus  himself  added  one,  to  preside  in  the  se- 
nate, and  have  the  care  of  the  city  in  his  absence.  The  sena- 
tors werecalkd  PATRES,  either  upon  account  of  their  age, 
or  their  paternal  care  of  the  state ;  certainly  out  of  respect ; 
Liv.  i.  8.  and  their  offspring,  PATRICK ;  (  Qui  patremciere 
possenty  i.  e.  ingenui>Lw.  x.  8.  Dionys.  ii.  8.  Festus.)  After 
the  Sabines  were  assumed  into  the  city,  another  hundred  was 
chosen  from  them,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  curia  f  Dionys.  ii. 
47.  But,  according  to  Livy,  there  were  only  100  senators  at 
the  death  of  Romulus,,  and  their  number  was  increased  by 
TuSus  Hostilius,  after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  i.  17.  &  SO. 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome,  added  100  more, 
who  were  called  PATRES  MINORUM  GENTIUM. 
Those  created  by  Romulus,  were  called  PATRES  MA* 
JORUM  GENTIUM,  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  25.  and  their  pos^ 
terity,  Patricii Major  urn  Gentium.  This  number  of  300 
continued  with  small  variation,  to  the  times  of  Sylla,  who 
increased  it ;  but  how  many  he  added  is  uncertain.  It  ap- 
pears there  were  at  least  above  400,  Cic.  ad  Attic,  i.  14. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  number  of  senators  was 
increased  to  900,  Dio.  xliii.  47.  and  after  his  death  to  1000; 
many  worthless  persons  having  been  admitted  into  the  se* 

• 


nafe  during  the  civil  wars, /<£  lit  42.  one  of  whom  is  called 
by  Cicero  self-chosen,  Qectus  ipse  a  se)%Phil.  xiii.  IS.  But 
Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  600,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  Dio. 
liv.  14. 

Such  as  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  Brutus,  after  die 
expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
whom  that  king  had  shin,  were  called  CONSCRIPTI,  u  e. 
persons  written  or  enrolled  together  vrith  the  old  senators, 
who  alone  were  properly  styled  Patres.  Hence  the  custom 
of  summoning  to  the  senate  those  who  were  Patree,  and 
who  were  Conscripti ;  (i to  appetiabant  in  novum  senatum 
lectosy  Liv.  ii.  1.)  Hence  also  the  name  Patres  Conscripti 
(sc.  et)  was  afterwards  usually  applied  to  all  the  senators. 

2.  The  Chusing  of  Senators. 

PERSONS  were  chosen  into  the  senate,  (Senatus  legeba- 
tur,  Liv.  xl.  51.  vel  in  senatum  legebantur,  Cics  Cluent. 
47.)  first  by  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  8.  xxx.  35.  and  after  their  ex- 
pulsion, by  the  consuIs,Ztt/.  ii.  1.  and  by  the  military  tribunes, 
Fesfrs  in  Prateriti  Senator es  ;  but  from  the  year  of  the  city 
310,  by  the  censors:  at  first  only  from  the  Patricians,  but 
afterwards  also  from  the  Plebeians.  Liv.  ii.  32.  v.  12. 
chiefly  however  from  the  Equites :  whence  that  order  was 
called" Seminariurn  Senatt^  liv.  xlii.  61. 

Some  think  that  the  senate  was  supplied  from  the  annual 
magistrates,  chosen  by  the  people,  all  of  whom  had  of  course 
admitta  xe  into  the  senate;  but  that  their  senatorial  charac- 
.ter  was  not  esteemed  complete,  till  they  were  inrolled  by  the 
censors  at  the  next  Lustrum  ;  at  which  time  also  the  most 
eminent  private  citizens  were  added  to  complete  the  num- 
ber.   See  Middleton  on  the  Roman  Senate. 

After  the  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Cannas,  a  Dictator 
was  created  for  chusing  the  senate,  Liv.  xxiii.  22.  After  the 
subversion  of  liberty,  the  Emperors  conferred  the  dignity  of 
a  senator  oh  whom  they  thought  fit.  Augustus  created  three 
men  to  chuse  the  senate,  and  other  three  to  review  the  Equi- 
tes, in  place  of  the  censors,  Suet.  Aug.  37.  Dio.  lv.  13. 

He  whose  name  was  first  entered  in  the  censor's  books, 
was  called  PRINCEPS  SEN  ATUS,  which.title  used  to  be 
given  to  the  person  who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  first* 
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(quiprimu&cen&or,  exusquivwermtfui&set9IAxi*yunu.ll.) 
but  after  the  year  544,  to  him  whom  the  censors  thought 
most  worthy,£w.  xxvii.  13.  Thisdignity,  although  it  confer 
red  no  command  or  emolument,  was  esteemed  the  very- 
highest,  and  was  usually  retained  for  life,  Lw.  xxxiv.  44. 
xxxix.52.  It  is  called  Pbincipatus;  andhenceafterwards 
the  Emperor  was  named  Przneeps*  which  word  properly  de- 
notes only  rank,  and  not  power. 

In  chusing  senators,  regard  was  had  not  only  to  their  rank, 
but  also  to  their  age  and  fortune. 

The  age  at  which  one  might  bechosen  a  senator  OEtas 
Senator  i  a)  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained;  although  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  a  certain  age  requisite,  Cic.  de  lege  Ma- 
nil  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  28.  Anciently  senators  seem  to 
have  been  men  advanced  in  years,  as  thei$  name  imports,  Sal- 
lust.  Cat.  6.  Cic.  de  Sen.  6.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  63.  Fior.  u  15. ' 
But  in  after  times  the  case  wasotherwise.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  the  age  required  for  a  senator  was  not  below 
thirty ;  from  certain  laws  given  to  foreign  nations,  at  different 
times,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,'  Cic.  in  Ferr.  ii#  49. 
Flm.  ad.  Traj.  JEp*  x.  83.  for  there  is  no  positive  assertion 
on  this  subject  in  the  classics. 

The  first  civil  office  which  gave  one  admission  into  the  se- 
nate was  the  Qusestorship,  which  some  have  imagined  might 
be  enjoyed  at  twenty-five,  and  consequendy  that  one  might 
then  bechosen  a  senator;  from  Dion  Cassias,  lii.  20.  Others 
think  at  twenty-seven,  on  the  authority  oiPolybiusi  vi.  17. 
who  says,  that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  serve  ten  years 
in  the  army,  before  they  could  pretend  toany  civil  magistracy; 
and  as  the  military  age  was  seventeen,  of  consequence  that 
one  might  be  made  queestor  at  twenty-seven.  But  few  ob- 
tained that  office  so  early ;  and  Cicero,  who  often  boasts  that 
he  had  acquired  all  the  honour^of  the  city,  without  a  re- 
pulse.in  any,  and  each  in  his  proper  year,  (suo  anno),  or  as 
soon  as  he  could  pretend  to  it  by  law,  had  passed  bis  thirtieth 
year  before  he  obtained  the  qusestorship,  which  lie  adminis- 
tered the  year  following  in  Sicily.  So  that  the  usual  age  of 
enjoying  die  qusestorship,  (atas  quastoria^)  and  of  course  of 
being  chosen  a  senator,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  seems  to  have 
been  thirty.one. 
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But  although  a  perron  had  enjoyed  the  qusestorship,  he  did 
pot  on  that  account  become  a  senator,  unless  he  was  chosen 
into  that  order  by  the  censors,  Gelt.  iii.  18*  But  he  had 
ever  after  the  right  of  coming  into  the  senate,  and  of  giving 
his  opinion  on  any  question,  Cic.  in  Verr*  v.  14.  Ep.  ad  Fatn. 
ii.  7.  About  this,  however,  writers  are  not  agreed.  It  is 
at  least  certain,  that  there  were  some  offices  which  gave  per- 
sons a  legal  title  to  be  chosen  into  the  senate,  {wide  in  sena* 
turn  legi  deberent.)  Liv.  xxii.  49.  Hence  perhaps  the  sena- 
tors are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  people, 
(lectijussu  populi,)  Liv.  iy.  4.  Cic.  pro  Sext.  65.  And  Ci- 
cero often  in  his  orations  declares,  that  he  owed  his  seat  in 
the  senate,  as  well  as  his  other  honours,  to  the  favour  of  the 
people,  past  red.  in  Senat.  1.  •  He  asserts  the  same  thing  in 
general  terms,  in  Verr.  iv.  11.  pro  Cluent.  56. 

Persons  also  procured  admission  into  the  senate  by  mili- 
tary service,  Sanatorium  per  militiam  auspicabantur gradu7ny 
JSenec.  Ep.  47.    So  Liv*  xxiii.  23. 

When  Sylla,  after  the  destruction  occasioned  by  his  civil 
wars  and  proscriptions,  thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  se- 
nate about  300  Eqvites.  he  allowed  the  people  to  give  their 
vote  concerning  each  of  them  in  an  assembly  by  tribes,  Ap- 
pian.de beU.civ.vi.  413.  But  Dionysius  says,  that  Sylla  sup- 
plied the  senate  with  any  persons  that  occurred  to  him,  v.  77. 
and  probably  admitted  some  of  the  lowest  rank,  Dio.  xl.  63. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  had  a  seat  in  the  senate,  in  right 
of  his  office,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.  a  privilege  which  none  of  the 
other  priests  enjoyed,  Cic..  At  t.  iv.  2. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators,  after  they  as- 
sumed the  manly  f?own%  the  right  of  wearing  the  latus  clavus, 
and  of  being^fJresent  at  the  debates  of  the  senate,  that  thus 
they  mightXecome  the  sooner  acquainted  with  public  affairs, 
(quo  celery s  rtipublicx  assue$cerenf)y  Suet.  Aug.  38.  They 
also  had  Jfv.e  privilege  of  wearing  the  crescent  on  their  shoes, 

Stat,  i  2.   v'  2-  28# 
Ntfu  P  «  >uld  be  chosen  into  the  senate  who  had  exercised 


alojr 


or  whosefather  had  been  aslave,  (hbertino patre 


r-     JiUSi  °  U  Sat.  1.  6. 21.  &  44.) ;  but  this  was  not  always 


an 


oblong  f 


.    f      ippius  Claudius  Caecus  first  disgraced(t»tfffmai;i* 
c  tore tnOthe  senate,  by  electing intoitthe  sonsof  freed- 
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men,  (liberfinorum  film  lectis)9  Liv.  ix.  29,  46.  or  the 
grandsons,  according  to  Suetonius,  who  says,  that  libertmi,  m 
the  time  of  Appius,  did  not  denote  those  who  were  fteed,  but 
their  progeny \{ingenuos  ex  his  procreate® ,)  Suet.  Claud.  24.  a 
distinction  which  no  where  occurs  in  the  classics.  Sex* 
Aur.  Victorcalls  those  chosen  by  Appius,  Libertini  ;  de 
vir.  Must.  34.  But  no  body  regarded  that  election,  whatever 
it  was,  as  valid,  Lav.  ix.  46.  and  the  next  consuls  called  the 
senate  in  die  order  of  the  roll,  which  had  been  in  use  before 
the  censorship  of  Appius,  Ibid.  30.  It  appears,  however,  that 
freed.men  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  least  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic.  For  Dion  Cassius,  speaking  of  the 
censorship  of  Appius  Claudius,  and  Piso,  the  father-in-law 
of  Caesar,  A.  U.  704,  says,  that  Appius  excluded  not  only 
all  freed-menC*** A«***f «), but  also  many  noblemen,  and  among 
the  rest  Sallust,  the  historian,  xl.  63.  for  having  been  engag- 
ed in  an  intrigue  with  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla  and  wife 
of  Milo,  {a  quo  deprehensus,  virgis  casus  erat)  ;  pell.  xru» 
18.  Serv.  inFirg.  Mn.  vi.  612.  Acron.  in  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2. 
41.  Caesar  admitted  into  the  senate  not  only  his  officers,  Duk 
xlii.  SL  but  even  his  mercenary  soldiers,  Id.  xliii.  20.  xlviii* 
22.  lii.  25,  &  42.  all  of  whom  Augustus  removed,  Ibid,  at 
which  tS me  he  was  so  apprehensive  of  danger,  that  when  he 
presided  in  the  senate,  he  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail  under 
his  robe,  and  a  sword,  with  ten  of  the  stoutest  of  his  senato- 
rian  friends  standing  round  his  chair,  Suet.  Aug.  35. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  535,  a  law  was  made  that  no  sena* 
tor,  or  father  of  a  senator,  should  keep  a  bark  above  the 
burden  of  300  amphora,  or  eight  tons ;  for  this  was  reck- 
oned sufficient  to  carry  their  grain  from  their  farms,  and  it 
seemed  below  a  senator  to  reap  advantage  by  merchandise, 
Liv.  xxi.  63.  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  18.  J  . 

Anciently  no  regard  seems  to  have  been  patif4o  the  for- 
tune  (census)  of  a  senator,  Plin.  xiv.  1.  and  *qpo)p  k  was 
first  fixed  does  not  appear.  But  in  the  flouri?.pthiktate  of 
the  republic,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  it  tPc  admiievery 
senator  to  have  at  least  eight  hundred  sestertfa  aal  age  i000 
sestertii j  which  are  computed  to  amount  to  \?ra  '  course  oind 
seven  thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  not  annualf  •  A  is  to  have  * 
wholefortune.  AugUstusmsedittol200^^^ 
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plfcdthedeficiency  to  those  who  had  not  that  sum,^**.^^. 
41.  Cicero  also  mentions  a  certain  fortune  as  requisite  in  a 
senator,  Fain*  xiii.  5. 

Every  lustrum*  u  e.  at  die  end  of  every  fifth  year,  the  se- 
nate was  reviewed  by  one  of  the  censors ;  and  if  any  one  by 
his  behaviour  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  that  high 
rank,  or  had  sunk  ins  fortune  below  that  of  a  senator,  his 
name  was  passed  over  by  the  censor  in  reading  the  roll  of  se- , 
nators ;  and  thus  he  was  held  to  be  excluded  from  the  se* 
nate,  (motus  e  senatu). 

But  this,  though  disgraceful,  did  not  render  persons  infa- 
mous, as  when  they  were  condemned  at  a  trial :  for  theigno. 
mint/  might  be  removed  by  the  next  censors,  or  they  might 
obtain  offices  which  again  procured  them  admittance  into  the 
senate,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  42.  as  was  the  case  with  C.  An- 
tonius,  who  was  consul  with  Cicero;  and  with  P.  Lentulus, 
who  was  pnetor  at  the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  Dio* 
x  xxviii.  3.0.  Thus  also  Sallust  the  historian,  that  he  might 
recover  his  senatoriaa  dignity,  was  made  pnetor  by  Caesar, 
Die  xlii.  52,  and  afterwards  governor  of  Nuniidia,  where 
he  did  not  act  as  he  wtote,  («**  «j*fj«jr«w«  r?  *&*  «w$  A«y«t* .) 
Id  xliii.  9»  but  by  rapacity  and  extortion  accumulated  a 
great  fortune,  which  he  left  to  his  grand-nephew,  Tacit* 
Armed,  iii.  30.    HvraU  0<L  ii.  2. 

This  indulgence  of  being  enrolled  in  the  senate  as  supernu- 
merary members,  without  a  formal  election,  wasfirstgranted 
to  magistrates  by  the  censors,  A,  U.  693.  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

There  was  a  list  of  the  senators,  (album  sanatorium,, 
*tv*»#*  vel  «»«yf*£«  p*v?itvrm),  where  all  their  names  were 
written,  which,  by  the  appointment  of  Augustus,  used  to  be 
annually  pasted  up  in  the  senate-house,  Dio.  lv.  3.  et  Frag- 
ment. 137.  and  the  name  of  any  senator  who  hkd  been  con- 
demned by  a  judicial  sentence,  was  erased  from  it,  Tacit. 
AnnaL  iv.  42, 

3.  The  Badges  and  Privileges  of  Senators. 

npHE  Badges  {insignia)  of  senators  were,  1.  the  Latus  cla- 

-■"  vuSf  or  Tunica  latidavia,  i.  e.  a  tunic  or  waistcoat  with 

an  oblong  broad  stripe  of  purple,  like  a  ribbon,  sewed  to  it 

®n  the  fore  part.  It  was  broad  to  distinguish itfromthatof  the 
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Equites,  who  wore  a  narrow  one.  2.  Black  buskins  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  Horat.  Sat.  L  6.  28.  with  the 
letter  C  in  silver  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  Juv.  vii.  1 92.  Hence, 
calceos  mutare,  fo  become  a  senator,  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  13. 3.  A 
particular  place  at  the  publick  spectacles,  called  Orchfs- 
y  r  a,  next  the  stage  in  the  theatre,  and  next  the  arena  in  the 
amphitheatre,  Cic.  Cluent.  47. 

This  was  first  granted  them  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the 
elder  in  his  consulship*  A.  U.  558.  Iav.  xxxiv.  54-  Hence 
Orchestra  is  put  for  the  senate  itself,  Juvenal,  iti.  177. 

In  the  games  of  the  circus,  the  senators  sat  promiscuously 
with  the  other  citizens,  till  the  Emperor  Claudius  assigned 
them  peculiar  seats  there  also,  Suet.  Claud^l.  Dio.  lx.  7. 

On  solemn  festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupi- 
ter by  the  magistrates,  (in  epuloJovis,  vel  in  coena  Diali,)  the 
senators  had  the  sole  right  of  feasting  publicly  in  the  Capitol, 
Gell.  xii.  8.  Dio.  xlviii.  52.  drestin  their  senatorian  robes,  and 
such  as  were! proper  to  the  offices  which  they  had  bprne  in  the 
city,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43.  Senec.  cpntr.  i.  18.  When  Augustus 
reduced  the  number  of  the  senate,  he  reserved  to  those  who 
were  excluded,  the  badge  of  their  dress,  and  the  privilege  of 
sitting  in  the  Orchestra,  and  of  coming  to  these  public  en- 
tert2anments,  (public^  epulandi  jus  ;)  Suet.  Aug.  35. 

4.  The  Assembling  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Time  and  Place 
Of  its  Meeting. 

THE  senate  was  assembled  (convocabatur>xel  cogebatur) 
at  first  by  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  48.  after  the  expulsion  of 
Tarquin, usually  by  the  consuls;  and  in  their  absence  by  the 
pnetors,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x.  12, 28.  also  by  the  dictator,  master 
of  horse,  Liv.  viii.  33.  decemviri,  military  tribunes,  interrex, 
prefect  of  the  city,Ziu.  iii.  9.  &  29.  A.  Gell.  xiv.  7.  and  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  could  summon  the  senate 
although  the  consuls  w£re  present,  and  even  against  their 
will ;  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x.  28.  xi.  6.  De  Orat.  iii.  1.  GelL  xiv. 
8.  The  Emperors  did  not  preside  in  the  senate  unless  when 
invested  with  consular  authority,  (Princeps  prasidebat ; 
erat  enim  consul;)  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1 1.  Paneg.  76. 

The  senators  were  summoned  (arcessebantur,  c?tabantur9 
vocabantur,  in  senatumvocabantury  &c.)  anciently  by  a  pub- 
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lie  officer  named  VIATOR,  because  he  called  the  senators 
fironthecountry;  Cic.deSenA6>orby2L?UBLic  CRiER,when 
anything  had  happened  about  which  the  senators  were  to  be 
consulted  hastily,  and  without  delay,  Liv.  iii.  38.  but  in  lat- 
ter times  by  an  EDICT,  appointing  the  time  and  place,  and 
published  several  days  before,  Ct£./%i/.iii.8.notonlyat  Rome,, 
but  sometimes  also  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  Cic.  ad  Att.  ix. 
17.  Thecause  of  assembling  it  used  also  to  be  added,  con- 

3ULTANDUM  SUPER  RE  MAGNAET  ATROCI,  TudUAmud. 

ii.  28.  Edicere  senatum  in  proximum  diem  ;  Edtcere  ut  se- 
natus  adesset,  &c.  Cic.  et  Liv.  passim. 

If  any  senator  refused  or  neglected  to  attend,  he  was  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  and  distraining  his  gooAs^mulcta  et  pigno* 
ris  captione  ;J  unless  he  had  a  just  excuse,  Liv.  iii.  38.  Cic. 
Phil  i.  5.  Plm.  Ep.  iv.  29.  The  fine  was  imposed  by  him 
who  held  the  senate,  and  pledges  were  taken  till  it  wasp:dd. 
But  after  sixty  or  sixty-five  yer.rs  of  age,  senators  might 
attend  or  not  as  they  pleased,  Stmec.  de  Brev.  Vita.  20. 
Controv.  i.  8.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  23. 

The  senate  could  not  be  held  but  in  a  temple,  that  is, 
in  a  place  Consecrated  by  the  augurs,  GetL  xiv.  7.  that  thus 
their  deliberations  might  be  rendered  more  solemn,  Cic. 
Dom.  51. 

Anciently  there  were  but  three  places  where  the  senate 
used  to  be  held  (Curi&v.  SenaculaJ ;  two  within  the  city,  and 
the  temple  of  Bellona  without  it,  Festus.  Afterwards  there 
were  more  places,  as  the  tejnples  of  Jupiter  Stator,  Apollo, 
Mars,  Vulcan*  Tellus  ;  of  Virtue,  Faith,  Covcoid,  &c.  Also 
the  Curia,  Hostilia,  Julia,  Octavia,  and  Pompeia  ;  which 
last  was  shut  up  after  tne  death  of  Caesar,  becruse  he  was 
slain  in  it,  Suet.  Jul.  88.  These  Curia  were  consecrated  as 
temples  by  the  augurs,  but  net  to  any  pirticular  dnty. 
When  Hannibal  led  his  army  to  Rome,  the  senate  was  held 
in  the  camp  of  Flaccus,  the  Proconsul,  betwixt  the  Porta 
CoUina  and  MsquUina,  Liv.  xxvi.  10. 

When  a  report  was  brought  that  an  ox  had  spoken,  a 
thing  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  the  senate 
was  held  under  the  open  air,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  45. 

On  two  special  occasions  the  senate  was  always  held  with- 
out the  city,  in  the  temple  ol  Bellona  or  of  Apollo :  for  the 
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reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  especially  of  those  who 
came  from  enemies,  whom  they  did  not  chuse  to  admit 
into  the  city  ;  and  to  give  audience  {cum  senatus  datus  est) 
to  their  own  generals,  who  were  never  allowed  to  come 
within  the  walls  while  in  actual  command,  Liv.  XML  63. 
xxxi.  47.  xxxiii.  c.  22,  fc?  24. — 34,  43,  36,  39, — 42,  36. 
Senec.  Bene/ .  v.  15. 

The  senate  met  (conveniebaf)  at  stated  times,  on  the  ka. 
lends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every  month  ;  unless  when  the 
comitia  were  held.  For  on  those  day  stdiebus  comitialibus)  it 
was  not  lawful  to  hold  a  Senate,  Cic.  adFrat.  ii.  2.  adFam. 
j.  4.  nor  on  unlucky  days,  (diebus  nefastis  v.  atris)  unless  in 
dangerous  conjunctuf es,/</.  viii.  8.  Liv.  x  xx  viii.  53. — x  x  xix. 
39.  in  which  case  the  senate  might  postpone  the  comitia  f 
Ibid.  &  Cic.  Mur.  25. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  was  called  SenatusLE- 
GITIMUS,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  If  an  extraordinary  senate  was 
given  to  ambassadors  or  others,  for  any  reason  whatever,  it 
used  to  be  called  INDICTUS  or  EDICTUS ;  and  then  the 
senators  were  usually  summoned  by  an  edict,  whereby  an- 
ciently those  were  ordered  to  attend,  who  were  PATRES, 
and  who  were  CONSCRIPTI,  Liv.  ii.  1.  but  afterwards, 
"  those  who  were  senators,  and  who  had  a  right  to  deliver 
"  their  opinion  in  the  senate."  (Qui  sekatores,^uibus- 

QUE    IN    SENATU    SENTENTIAM    DICERE    LICERET,  UT 

a de s s.en t  ;  and  sometimes,  Ut  adessent  fre<£Uen- 
tes,  ad  viii.  Cal.  Decembr.  Sec.  Cic  et  Liv.  passim.) 

No  decree  of  the  senate  could  be  made  unless  there  was 
a  quorum,  {nisisenatorumnumeruslegitimusadessei).  What 
that  was  is  uncertain.  Before  the  times  of  Sylla,  it  seems 
to  have  been  100,  Liv.  xxxix.  18.  Under  Augustus  it  was 
400,  which,  however,  that  Emperor  altered,  Dio.  liv.  35. 
Iv.  3.  If  any  one  wanted  to  hinder  a  decree  from  being 
passed,  and  suspected  there  was  not  a  quorum,  he  said  to 
the  magistrate  presiding,  Numera  Senattjm,  Count  the 
senate,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  viii.  11.  Festusin  numera. 

Augustus  enacted,  that  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate 
should  not  be  held  oftener  than  twice  a  month,  on  the  Ka- 
lends, and  Ides ;  and  in  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, that  only  a  certain  number  chosen  by  lot  should  attend. 
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Suet  Aug.  35.  This  regulation  was  made  under  pretext  of 
easing  the  senators,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  diminish 
tieir  authority,  by  giving  them  less  frequent  opportunities 
of  exercising  it,  Augustus  chose  a  council  for  himself  every 
six  months,  (consilia  semestria  sortiri)  to  consider  before- 
hand  what  things  should  be  bfid  before  a  full  house,  (ad/re- 
quentem  senatum).  Ibid. 

The  senate  met  always,  of  course,  on  the  first  of  January, 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  consuls,  who  entered  into 
their  office  on  that  day,  and  then  usually  there  was  a  crowd- 
ed house. 

He  who  had  the  fasces  presided,  and  consulted  the  fathers, 
first,  about  what  pertained  to  religion,  (de  rebus  dwinis\. 
about  sacrificing  to  the  Gods,  expiatingprodigies,  celebrating 
games,  inspecting  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  &c.  Liv.  viii.  8. 
next,  about  human  affairs,  namely,  the  raising  of  armies,  the 
management  of  wars,  the  provinces,  &c.  The  consuls  were 
then  said  to  consult  the  senate  about  the  republic  in  general, 
(de  republica  indefinite,)  and  not  about  particular  things,  (de 
rebus  singulis  finite,  AuL  Gell.  xiv.  7.)  The  same  was  the 
case  in  dangerous  junctures,  when  the  senate  was  consult- 
ed about  the  safety  of  the  republic,  (de  summa  republican  v. 
tota.)  Cic.  passim. 

The  month  of  February  was  commonly  devoted  to  hear 
embassies  and  the  demands  of  the  provinces,  Cic.  adFratr. 
ii.  3.  S?  12.  adFam.  i.  4.  Ascon.  in  Verr.  i.  35.    j 

5.  The  Manner  of  Holding  and  Consulting  the  Senate. 

*T*HE  magistrate,  who  was  to  hold  the  senate,  offered  a  sa- 
■*-  crifice,  and  took  the  auspices,  before  he  entered  the  se- 
nate-house, Plin.  Pan.  76.  Gell.  xiv.  7.  If  the  auspices 
were  not  favourable,  or  not  rightly  taken,  the  business  was 
deferred  to  another  day,  Cic.  Epist.  x.  12. 

Augustus  ordered,  that  each  senator,  before  he  took  his 
seat,  should  pay  his  devotions,  with  an  offering  of  frankin- 
cense and  wine,  at  the  altar  of  that  god  in  whose  temple  the 
senate  were  assembled,  that  thus  they  might  discharge  their 
duty  the  more  religiously,  Suet.  Aug*  35. 

When  the  consuls  entered  the  senate-house,  the  senators 
commonly  rose  up  to  do  them  honour,  Cic.  Pis.  12. 
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The  senate  was  consulted  about  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  administration  of  the  state,  except  the  creation  of  ma- 
gistrates, the  passing  of  laws,  and  the  determination  of  war 
and  peace;  all  which  properly  belonged  to  the  Whole  Roman 
people,  Dionys.  ii.  14. 

The  senate  could  not  determine  about  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  xxvi.  33. 
*    Wheaa  full  house  was  assembled,  the  magistrate  presiding, 
whether  consul  or  praetor,  &c.  laid  the  business  before  them 
in  a  set  form;  Quod  bonum,  faustum,  felix,  fortu- 

KATUM  SIT  ;    REFERIMUS  AD  VOS,  PaTRES  CoNSCRIP- 

ti.  Then  the  senators  were  asked  their  opinion' in  this  form ; 
Die.  Sp.  Posthumi,  cyjiD  c£nses?  IavA.  32.  ix.  8.  or 
Qum  fieri  placet  ;  Quid  tibi  videtur  ? 

In  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  the  same  order  was 
not  always  observed  ;  but  usually  the  princeps  senatus  was 
first  desired  to  deliver  his  opinion,  unless  when  there  were 
consuls  elect,  who  were  always  asked  first,  Sail.  Cat.  50. 
Cic.  Phil.  v.  13.  Fam.  yiii.  4.  and  then  the  rest  of  the  sena- 
tors according  to  their  dignity,  Consulares,  Tratorii,  JEdilitii^ 
Tribunitii,  et  Quastorii%  which  i$  also  thought  to  have  been 
their  order  in  sitting,  Cic.  FhU.m13.  The  benches  on  which 
the  senators  sat,  (subscllia),  Cic.  Cat.  i.  7.  were  probably  of 
a  long  form,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  9.  as  that  mentioned  by  Juvenal, 
(longa  cathedra),  ix.  52.  and  distinct  from  one  another, 
each  fit  to  hold  all  the  senators  of  a  particular  des- 
cription ;  some  of  them  shorter,  as  those  of  the  tribunes, 
which  seem  to  have  held  only  a  single  person,  Suet.  CI.  23. 
The  consuls  sat  in  the  most  distinguished  place,  on  their 
curule  chairs,  Cic.  Ibid.  &?  Cat.  iy.  1. 

As  the  consuls  elect  were  first  asked  their  opinion,  so  the 
praetors,  tribunes,  &c.  elect,  seem  to  have  had  the  same  pre- 
ference before  the  rest  of  their  order,  Cic.  adAtt.  xii.  21. 
in  Verr.  v.  14.  He  who  held  the  senate,  might  ask  first 
any  one  of  the  same  order  he  thought  proper  ;  which  he  did 
from  respect  or  friendship,  Cic.  post  redit.  in  Senat.  7.  Liv. 
v.  20.  GeU.  iv.  10.  xiv.  7.  Senators  were  sometimes  asked 
their  opinions  by  private  persons  ;  (multi  rogabantur>  atqujr 
idipsum  consuhbus  invitis  s)  Cic.  Fam.  L  2. 
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The  consuls  used  to  retain  through  the  whole  year  the 
same  order  which  they  had  observed  in  the  beginning  of  their 
oiEce,  Suet.  Jul.  21.  But  in  latter  times,  especially  under 
the  Emperors,  they  were  asked  in  what  order  the  magistrate 
who  presided  thought  proper,  Cic.  Att.  i.  13.  Plin.  Ep.  ix. 
13.  When  they  were  all  asked  their  opinions,  they  were 
said  perrogari,  Lw.  xxix.  18.  Plin.  Pan.  60.  and  the  senate 
to  be  regularly  consulted  on  the  affair  to  be  deliberated  about, 
(ordine  consult),  Liv.  ii.  28,  and  29.  Augustus  observed  no 
certain  rule  in  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  that  there- 
by, they  might  be  rendered  the  more  attentive,  Suet.  35. 

Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  senate  against  the  will 
of  the  consuls,  unless  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
might  also  give  their  negative  (moramfocere)  against  any  de- 
cree, by  the  solemn  word  VETO ;  which  was  called  inter- 
ceding  ^vntercedere).  This  might  also  be  done  by  all  who  had 
an  equal  or  greater  authority  than  the  magistrate  presiding, 
Cic.  Legg.  iii.  3-  Gell.  xiv.  7.  If  any  person  interceded, 
the  sentence  of  the  senate  was  called  SENATUS  AUCTO- 
R1TAS,  their  judgment  or  opinion,  Liv.  iv.  57.  Cic.  Fam. 
i.  2.  viii.  8.  and  not  senaius  consultum  or  decretum,  their 
command.  So  likewffe  it  was  named,  if  the  senate  was  held 
at  an  improper  time  or  place,  (alieno  tempore  out  loco) ;  or 
if  all  the  formalities  (solemnia)  were  not  observed,  Dio.  Iv. 
3.  in  which  case  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  people,  or 
was  afterward •;  confirmed  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  senate, 
Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x.  12.  But  when  no  mention  is  made  of  in- 
tercession or  informality,  Auctoritas  senates  is  the  same  with 
Consultum,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  15.  They  are  sometimes  also 
joined ;  thus,  Senatusconsulti  auctoritas,  which  was  the 
usual  inscription  of  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  marked 
with  these  initial  letters,  S.  C.  A.  Cic. 

The  senators  delivered  their  opinion,  (sententiam  dice- 
bant),  standing :  Whence  one  was  said  to  be  raised,  (excitari). , 
when  he  was  ordered  to  give  his  opinion,  Liv.  ix.  8.  Cic' ad 
Attic.  L  13*  But  when  they  only  assented  to  the  opinion  of 
another,  (verbaassentiebantmr),  they  continued  sitting,  Cic. 
Fam.  v.  2.  Plin.  Pan.  76.  The  principal  senators  might 
likewise  give  their  opinion  about  any  other  thing,  besides 
what  was  proposed,  which  they  thought  of  advantage  to  the 
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state,  and  require  that  the  consul  should  lay  it  before  the 
senate;  which  Tacitus  calls,  Egredi  rehtionem.  They  were 
then  said  CENSERE  referendum  de  aliqua  re,  Sail.  Cat. 
50.  Plin*  Ep.  vi.  5.  or  Relationem  postulare,  Tacit.  Ann* 
xiii.  49.  For  no  private  senator,  not  even  the  consul-elect, 
Was  allowed  to  propose  to  the  senate  any  question  himself, 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  27.  Sometimes  the  whole  house  called  out 
for  a  particular  motion,  Sail.  Cat.  48.  And  if  the  consul  he- 
sitated or  refused,  which  he  did  by  saying,  Se  considb- 
rare  velle,  the  other  magistrates,  who  had  the  right  of 
holding  the  senate,  might  do  it,  even  against  his  will,  parti- 
cularly the  tribunes  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro  leg.  Manil.  19. 
pro  Sext.  30.  Epist.  Fam.  x.  16.  Hence  Augustus  was, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  invested  with  the  power  of  tribune 
for  life,  that  he  might  lay  any  one  thing  he  pleased  before 
the  senate  every  meeting,  although  he  was  not  consul,  Dio. 
liii.  32.  And  the  succeeding  Emperors  obtained  from  the 
senate  the 'right  of  laying  before  them  one,  two,  or  more 
things  at  the  same  meeting;  which  was  called  jus  prim^  se- 
cundtf,  tertia,  quarts,  et  quinta  relationis>  Vopisc.  et  Capi- 
tol. In  those  times  the  senator  who  gave  his  opinion  first, 
was  called,  Prima  sententia  senator^fbid. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  the  consuls  to  interrupt  those  that 
spoke,  although  they  introduced  in  their  speech  many  things 
foreign  to  the  subject ;  which  they  sometimes  did,  that  diey 
might  waste  the  day  in  speaking,  (ut  diem  ckcendo  exime- 
r*nt,consamerent  v.  tollerent).  Cic.  Verr.  2.  39.  For  no  new 
reference  could  be  made  after  the  tenth  hour,  i.  e.  four 
o'clock  afternoon  according  to  our  manner  of  reckoning ; 
Senec.  de  Tranquill.  AA.  c.  ult.  nor  a  decree  passed  after 
sunset,  A.  Gell.  xiv.  7. 

Hence  Cicero,  in  blaming  the  decrees  of  Antony,  calls 
them  SCta  Vespertina,P/W.  iii.  10.  We  read,however, 
of  the  senate's  being  assembled  at  midnight  upon  the  arrival 
of  an  express  from  one  of  the  consuls,  Sp.  Furius,  that  he 
was  besieged  by  the  ;Equi  and  Volsci,  A.  U.  290.  Dionys. 
ix.  63.  so  iii.  26.  and  of  a  person  haranguing  till  it  was  so 
late  that  lights  were  called  for,  (node  illaiis  lucernis),  Plin. 
Ep.  iv.  9. 
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Those  who  grossly  abused  this  right  of  sneaking  without 
jDtecruption,  were  sometimes  forced  to  give  over  speaking, 
(perorare),  by  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  other  senators, 
Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  2.  Sometimes  magistrates,  when  they  made 
a  disagreeable  motion,  were  silenced  in  this  manner*  Thu% 
Captum  est  referri  de  inducendo  SCto,  i.  e.  delendo  vel  ex* 
pungendo ;  ab  ornni  senatu  reclomatum  est,  Cic*  pro  Dom. 
4.  Ejus  orationi  vehementer  ab  omnibus  reclomatum  est,  Id. 
Earn,  i.  2.  So  when  a  senator  threw  out  abusive  language 
against  any  one,  as  Catiline  did  against  Cicero  and  others, 
the  whole  senate  exclaimed  against  him,  {obstreperc omnes), 
Sail.  Cat.  31. 

This  used  also  to  occur  under  the  Emperors.  Thus  Pliny, 
speaking  of  himself,  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  says,  Ei- 
nio  Incipit  respondere  Vejento  ;  nemo  patitur  ;  obturbatur  ; 
obstrepiiur ; adeo qutdernut diceret ;  Rogo,  Patres  C.  ne 

ME   COGATIS  IMPLORARE  AUXILIUM  TrIBUNORUM.  Et 

statim  Murena  tribunus*  Permitto  tibi,  vir  clarissi- 
me,  Vejento,  dicere.  Tunc  quoque  reclamatur,  Ep. 
ix.  13.  The  title  of  Clarissimus  was  at  this  time  given 
to  all  the  senators,  but  formerly  only  to  the  leading  men. 

Sometimes  the  speeches  of  senators  were  received  with 
shouts  of  applause  ;  thus,  Consurgenti  ad  cen$endum  accla- 
matum  est^  quodsolet  residentibus*  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9.  And  the 
most  extravagant  expressions  of  approbation  were  bestowed 
on  the  speakers  :  Nonfere  quisquam  in  senatu  fuit,  qui  non 
rjfie  complecteretur^  exoscularetur%  certatimque  laudecumula- 
rety  Id.  ix.  13.  The  consul,  or  presiding  magistrate,  seems 
to  have  exercised  different  powers  in  the  senate  at  different 
times,  Cic.  Orat.  i*u  1.  When  Cato  one  day,  to  prevent  a 
decree  from  being  passed,  attempted  to  waste  the  day  in 
speaking,  Caesar,  then  consul,  ordered  him  to  be  led  to  pri- 
son ;  whereupon  the  house  rose  to  follow  him,  which  made 
Csesar  recall  his  order,  GelL  iv.  1(X. 

If  any  one  in  delivering  his  opinion  had  included  several 
distinct  articles,  some  of  which  might  be  approved  and  others 
rejected,  it  was  usual  to  require  that  the  opinion  might  be 
divided,  and  that  each  particular  might  be  proposed  apart : 
and  therefore  any  senator  might  say,  divide,  Cic.  Earn,  u 
.2.  Senec\  Ep.  21*  Ascon.  in  Gic.  Ml.  6. 
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In  matters  of  very  great  importance,  the  senators  some- 
times delivered  their  opinions  upon  oath,  (jura ft),  Liv. 
xxvi.  33.  xxx.  40.  xlii.  21.  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  21. 

Several  different  questions  might  be  referred  to  the  senate 
by  different  magistrates  in  the  same  meeting,  Cic.  Phil.  vii. 
1,  Liv.  xxx.  21. 

When  any  magistrate  made  a  motion,  he  was  said,  Ver- 
ba facere;  REFERRE  Vel  DEFERRE  AD  SENATUM,  OF 
CoNSUtERE  SENATUM  DE~ALiqUA  RE,    C%C*  in  Pi$.  13. 

and  the  senators,  if  they  approved  of  it,  relatione  mac- 
cipere,  Liv.iu  39. 

When  different  opinions  were  delivered,  the  senators  ex* 
pressed  their  assent,  some  to  one,  and  some  to  another,  vari- 
ously, by  their  looks,  by  nodding  wkh  their  heads,  by 
stretching  out  theif  hands,  &c.    Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  4- 

The  senators  who  spoke  usually  addressed  themselves  to 
the  whole  house,  by  the  title  of  Pa  tres  Conscripti,  Cic. 
et  Liv.  passim ;  sometimes  to  the  consul  or  person  who  pre- 
sided, Cic.  Phil.  viii.  1.  sometimes  to  both,  Liv.  vi.  15. 
They  commonly  concluded  their  speeches  in  a  certain  form : 
Quare  ego  ita  censeo;  or,  Placet  igitur,  &c.  *&/- 
lust.  Cat.  li.  52.  Quod  C.  Pansa  verba  fecit  de — de 

EA  RE    ITA    CENSEO;   OT  QlJiE  CUM  ITA  SINT;  OrQlJAS 

ob  res,  ita  censeo;  Cic.  P/iil.  iii.  15.  v.  4.  ix.  7.  Some- 
times they  used  to  read  their  opinion,  (de  scripto  dicercj  Cic. 
Fam.  x.  13.  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  according 
to  if,  (in  sententiam  alicujus^  vel  ita  ut  tile  censebat.) 

When  a  senator  did  not  give  an  entire  assent  to  the  opi- 
nion of  any  one,  but  thought  that  something  should  be  add- 
ed, he  said,  Servilio  assentior;«t  hoc  amplius 
censeo  !  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  21.  which  was  called  addere  sen- 
tentia^  vel  in  sententiam,  Sail.  Cat.  51. 

6.  The  Manner  qf  Making  a  Decree  of  the  Senate. 

WHEN  several  different  opinions  had  been  offered,  and 
each  supported  by  a  number  of  senators,  the  consul  or 
-  magistrate  presiding  might  first  put  to  the  vote  which  opinion 
he  pleased,  (sententiam  primam  pronunciare9  ut  in  earn  dis- 
cessiojieret);  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  i.  2.  x.  12.  or  suppress  alto- 
gether (negare  se  pranundaturum)  what  he  disapproved, 

• 
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Ckr.  de  BdL  Civili,  i.  I.  And  herein  consisted  the  chief 
power  of  the  consul  in  the  senate.  But  even  this  was  some- 
times contested  by  the  tribunes,  {ante  se  oportere  discessio- 
nemfacere,  quam  consults,)  Cic.  Fam*  i.  2. 

A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  by  a  separation  (per  dis-  • 
cessionem)  of  the  senators  to  different  parts  of  the  house. 
He  who  presided  said,  "  Let  those  who  are  of  such  an  opi- 
rt  nion  pass  over  to  that  side ;  those  who  think  differently  to 
"this."  (Qui  hoc  ceusetis,  illuc  transite.  Qui 
ajlia  omnia,  in  hanc  partem).  Hence  Ire  pedibus  in 
sententiam  alzcujus,  to  agree  to  any  one's  opinion :  and-Dis- 
cedere  v.  transire  in  oka  omnia,  for  Contrariwn  sentire, 
Phn.  Ep.  viii.  14.  Frequentes  ierunt  in  alia  omnia,  a  great 
majority  went  into  the  contrary  opinion,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2. 
Frequens  senatus  in  alia  omnia  tit,  Id*  viii.  13.  discessit,  x. 
12.  The  phrase  Qui  alia  omnia,  was  used  instead  of 
Qui  non  censetis,  sc.  hoc,  from  a  motive  of  supersti- 
tion, (ominis  causa),  Fcstus* 

Those  senators  who  only  voted,  but  did  not  speak,  or,  as 
some  say,  who  had  the  right  of  voting,  but  not  of  speaking, 
were  called  PEDARII,  Festus.A.  Gell.  Hi.  18.  Cic.  ad  An. 
if  19.  20.  because  they  signified  their  opinion  by  their  feet, 
and  not  by  their  tongues :  Or,  according  to  others,  because 
not  having  borne  a  curule  magistracy,  they  went  to  the  sen- 
ate on  foot,  A.  GelL  ibid.  But,  according  to  Pliny,  ancient. 
Iy  all  the  senators  went  to  the  senate  on  foot ;  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  carried  thither  in  a  chariot  was  never  grant- 
ed to  any  one  but  Metellus,  who  had  lost  his  sight  in  rescu- 
ing the  Palladium,  or  image  of  Pallas,  from  the  temple  of 
Vesta  when  in  flames,  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  43.  s.  45. 

He  who  had  first  proposed  the  opinion^  (qui  sententiam 
senatui  prastitisset^  Cic.  in  Pis.  32.),  or  who  had  been  the 
principal  speaker  in  favour  of  it,  the  consul,  or  whoever  he 
was,  (PRINCEPS  vei  AUCTOR  Sententia,  Ovid.  Pont. 
ii.  3.  31),  passed,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  followed, 
PUn.  Epist  ii.  11.  Those  who  differed,  went  to  a  different 
part  of  the  house;  and  into  whatever  part  most  of  the  Sena- 
tors went,  the  Consul  saifl  of  it,  "This  seems  to  be  the 
4 *  majority,"  (H££c\pars/>|ajoh  videtur.)  Then  a  de- 
cree of  the  Senate  wasmade  according  to  their  opinion,  Plhu 
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Ep.  \u  12.  and  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  most  keen 
for  the  decree,  were  usually  prefixed  to  it,  which  were  call- 
ed AUCTORITATES  per  scrip  tee  vel  prescript*,  Cie. 
Orat.  iii.  2.  because  they  staid  to  see  the  decree  made  out, 
Xscribendo  adfuerant,  i.  e.  Senates  ccnsulii  ccmficiendi  testes 
erant.)  Senates  consultum  e&  per  scrip  tione  est,  of  that  form, 
to  that  effect,  Ctc.  Fam.  v.  2. 

Anciently  the  letter  T  was  subscribed,  if  the  tribunes  did 
not  give  their  negative ;  for  at  first  the  tribunes  were  not 
admitted  into  the  Senate,  but  sat  before  the  senate-house  on 
benche^  till  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  brought  to  them 
for  their  approbation  or  rejection,  Val.  Max.  ii;  7.  This, 
however,. was  the  case  only  for  a  very  short  time;  for  A.  U. 
310,  we  fi**d  Ganuleius,  one  of  their  number,  speaking  in  the 
Senate,  Liv.  iv.  1.  and  Dionysius  says  they  were  admitted 
soon  after  their  institution,  vii.  49. 
.  When  a  decree  of  the  Senate  was  made,  without  any 
opinions  being  asked  or  given,  the  fathers  were  said,  Pedibus 
ferre  sententiam  ;  and  the  decree  was  called  SENATUS 
CONSULTUM  PER  DISCESSIONEM,  A.  GeU.  x*v. 
7.  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  $1.  But  when  the  opinions  of 
the  Senators  were  asked,  it  was  simply  called  SENATUS 
CONSULTUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  8.  although  it  was  then  also 
m&dcper  discessumem  :  and  if  the  Senate  wasunanimous,  the 
discessio  was  said  to  be  made  sine  ulla  varietate,  Cic.  pro 
Sext.  34.  If  the  contrary,  in  magna  varietate  sententiarum, 
lb. 

In  decreeing  a  supplication  to  any  general,  the  opinions  of 
the  Senators  werealways  asked ;  hence  Cicero  blames  An- 
tony for  omitting  this,  in  the  case  of  Lepidus,  Phil.  iii.  9* 
Before  thevote  was  putianfe  discessumem factamjmd  while 
the  debate  was  going  on,  the  members  used  to  take  their  seats 
near  that  person  whose  opinion  they  approved,  Pirn.  Ep* 
viii.  14.  and  the  opinion  of  him  who  was  joined  by  the 
greatest  number,  was  called  SENTENTIA  maximefre- 
quENS,  Id.  ii.  11. 

Sometimes  the  Consul  brought  from  home  in  writing,  the 
decree  which  he  wished  to  be  passed,  and  the  Senate  readi- 
ly agreed  to  it,  Cie.  Phil.  i.  1. 

When  secrecy  was  necessary,  the  clerks  and  other  attend- 
ants were  not  admitted ;  but  what  passed  was  written  out  by 
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some  of  the  Senators,  Cic.  pro  Syll.  14.  A  decree  made  in 
this  manner  was  called  Tacitum,  Capitol.  Gordian.  12. 
Some  think  the  Senatores  Pedarn  were  then  likewise  ex* 
eluded,  from  Valet.  Max.  ii.  2. 
Julius  Caesar,  when  consul,  appointed  that  what  was  done 

3*  i  the  senate  (Diurn  a  Acta)  should  be  published,  Suet. 
uL  20.  which  also  seems  to  have  been  done  formerly,  Cic. 
pro  Syll.  14.  But  this  was  prohibited  by  Augustus,  Suet. 
Aug.  36.  An  account  of  their  proceedings,  however,  was 
always  made  out ;  and  under  the  succeeding  emperors  we 
find  some  Senator  chosen  for  this  purpose,  (Actis*£\  com- 
mentaries Senat&s  conficiendis,)  Tacit.  Attn.  v.  4.) 

Public  registers  (ACTA,  i.  e.  tabula  vel  comAentarii), 
were  also  kept  of  what  was  done  in  the  assemblies  of  tl\e 
people,  and  courts  of  justice ;  also  of  births  and  funerals,  of 
marriages  and  divorces,  fee.  which  served  as  a/und  of  in- 
formation for  historians ;  hence  Diurn  a  Uftfiis  Acta, 
Tacit.  Annal  xiii.  31.  ActaPopuli.  Suet JjuI.  20.-  Act  a 
Publica,  Tacit.  Ann.  vii.  24.  Suet.  Tib.  y .  Ptm.  Ep.  vii. 
33.  Urban^t7</«  ix.  15.  usually  called  bythe  simple  name 
Acta,  CitfFam.  xii.  8.  PHn.  vii.  54. 

SENAfTUS  CONSULTUM  and  DECRETUM  are 
used  promiscuously  to  denote  what  the  Senate  decreed, 
Cic.  Jbiv.  et  Sail,  passim.  So  Consulta  et  Decreta  patrum, 
Horat.  But  they  were  also  distinguished  as  a  genus  and  spe- 
cies, decretum  being  sometimes  put  for  a  part  of  the  SCtum> 
as  when  a  province,  an  honour,  or  a  supplication  was  decreed 
to  any  one,  Festus.  Decretum  is  likewise  applied  to  others 
besides  the  Senate;  as,  Decreta  Consulum,  Augurum,  Pott- 
tificum,  Decurionum,  Casaris^  Principis9  Judicts,  &c.  So 
likewise  €roi/^tt/to,butmore  rarely ;  as,  Consulta  Sapien turn > 
the  maxims  or  opinions,  Cic.  de  leg.  i.  24.  Consulta  Belli% 
determinations,  Sil.  iv.  35.  GracchirId.  vii.  34. 

In  writing  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  the  time  and  place  were 
put  first ;  then  the  names  of  those  who  were  present  at  the 
ingrossing  of  it ;  after  that  the  motion,  with  the  name  of  the 
magistrate  who  proposed  it;  to  all  which  was  subjoined 
whatthe  senate  decreed.  Thus,  Sen  atusConsulti  auc 
toritas,  Pridie  Kal.  Octob.  in  jEde  Apollinis, 

SCRIBENDO  ADFUERIT*^  L.  DoMITIUS,  &C  QuOD  M. 
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MaRCELLUsCos.  VERBA  FECIT  DE  PROVINCES  CON* 
SULARIBUS,  DE  EA,  RE  ITA  CENSUIT,  V.  CENSUERUNT, 

uti,  &c.  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  viii.  8. 

Hence  we  read,  De  ea  re  Senatus  consultus  ita 
censuit,  decrevit  ;  also Placere  Senatui;  Sena- 
tum  velle  et  tequum  censere  ;  .senatuh  exist1- 
mare,  arbitrari  et  judicare;  Viperi  Senatui* 
Cic.  Liv.  Sail.  &c.  passim. 

If  the  tribunes  interposed,  it  was  thus  marked  at  the  end : 
Huic  Senatus  Consulto  jntercessit  C.  Coelius, 
C.  Pan^a,  Trib.  Pleb.  Cic.ibid.  Sometimes  the  tribunes 
did  not  actually  interpose,  but  required  time  to  consider  of 
it :  and  thus  the  matter  was  delayed,  Cic  pro  Sext.  34. 

When  the  senate  ordered  any  thing  tobedone,  these  words 
w#erecommonly  added,  PRIMO  QUOQUE  TEMPORE* 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  they  praised  the  actions  of  any 
persons,  they  decreed,  Eos  recte  ATqu*  ordine  VI- 
DERI  fecisse,  Lrv.  passim  :  if  the  contrary,  Eos  con- 
tra rempublicam  fecisse  VIDERI,  Id. 

Orders  were  given  to  the  consuls,  (Negotium  datum  es€ 
Consulibusi)  not  in  an  absolute  manner,  but  with  some  ex- 
ception ;  Si  videretur  ;  si  e  republica  esse  buce- 

RENT,  itU.  QUOD  COMMODO  REIPUBLICiE  FIERI  POS- 
SET, Cas.  Ut  Consules  alter,  ambove,  si  eis  vi- 
de atur,  adbellum  proficiscerentur,  Cic.  When 
the  consuls  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Senate,  they  were  said, 
esse  vcIfore  in  patrum  potestate;  and  the  Senators, 
when  they  complied  with  the  desires  of  the  people,  esse  ih 
populi  potestate,  Liv.  ii.  56,&c, 

When  the  Senate  asked  any  thing  from  the  Tribunes,  the 
form  was  Senatus  censuit,  ut  cum  Tribunxs  ace- 
re  tur,  Liv.  xxvi.  33.  xxx.  41. 

The  decrees  of  the  Senate,  when  written  out,  were  laid 
up  in  the  treasury,  {in  Mrarium  condebanturj  where  also 
the  laws  and  other  writings  pertaining  to  the  Republic  were 
kept,  Liv.  iii.  9.  Anciently  they  were  kept  by  the  iEdiles 
in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  Id.  iii.  55.  The  place  where  the 
public  records  were  kept,  was  called  TABULARIUM* 
The  decrees  of  the  Senate,  cojjcerning  the  honours  confer, 
red  on  C^sar,  were  inscribed in^i^n  letters  on  columns 
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of  silver,  Dio.  xliv.  7.  Several  decrees  of  the  Senate  still 
exist,  engraven  on  tables  of  brass ;  particularly  that  record- 
ed,  Lw.  xxxix.  19. 

The  decrees  of  the  Senate,  when  not  carried  to  the  treasu- 
ry, were  reckoned  invalid,  Suet.  Aug.  94.  Hence  it  was 
ordained,  under  Tiberius,  that  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  es- 
pecially concerning  the  capital  punishment  of  any  one,  should 
not  be  carried  to  the  treasury  before  the  tenth  day,  Tacit. 
Ann.  iii.  51.  that  the  emperor,  If  absent  from  the  city,  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  them,  and,  if  he  thought 
proper,  of  mitigating  them,  Dio.  lvii.  20.  Suet.  Tib.  75. 

Before  the  year  of  the  city  306,  the  decrees  of  the  Senate 
were  suppressed  or  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consuls, 
Lw.  iii,  55.  Cicero  accuses  Antony  of  forging  decrees, 
Phil,  v.  5. 

Decrees  of  the  senate  were  rarely  reversed.  While  a 
question  was  under  debate,  {re  integral  every  one  was  at 
liberty  to  express  his  dissent  (contradicere  vel  dissentire)  ; 
but  when  it  was  once  determined  (reperactaj  it  was  looked 
upon  as  the  common  concern  of  each  member  to  support 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  (quod  pluribus  placuis  set  >  cunctis 
tuendum),  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  13. 

After  every  thing  was  finished,  the  magistrate  presiding 
dismissed  the  Senate  by  a  set  form  :  Non  amplius  vos 

HOKAMURtP.  C.  Or,NEMO  VOS  TENET;  NlHIL  VOS  MO- 

ramur;  Consul,  citatis  nominibus,  etperacta 
discessione,  mittit  Senatum,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  13. 

7.  The  Power  of  the  Senate  at  different  Periods. 

THE  power  of  the  Senate  was  different  at  different  times. 
Under  the  regal  government,  the  Senate  deliberated 
upon  such  public  affairs  as  the  king  proposed  to  them  ;  and 
the  kings  weresaid  to  act  according  to  (heir  counsel,  (ex  con- 
silio  Patrum%  Lw.  i.  9.)  as  the  Consuls  did  afterwards  ac- 
cording to  their  decree,  (ex  SCto.)  Liv.  ii.  2,  &c. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  discontinued  the  custom  handed  down 
from  his  predecessors,  of  consulting  the  Senate  about  every- 
thing ;  banished  or  put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  that  order, 
and  chose  no  others  in  their  rpom,  Livf  i«  49.    But  this 
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king  was  expelled  from  the  throne  for  his  tyranny,  and  the 
regal  government  abolished,  A.  U.  243. 

After  this  the  power  of  the  Senate  was  raised  to  the  high- 
est Every  thing  was  done  by  its  authority.  The  magis- 
trates were  in  a  manner  only  its  ministers,  (quasi  mimstri 
gravissimi  concUii.  Cic.  pro  Sextio.  65.  No  law  could  be 
passed,  nor  assembly  of  the  people  held,  without  their  con- 
sent ;  nisi  Patribus  auctoribus,  h.  e.  jubentibus  v.  permit* 
tentibus,  Liv.  vi.  42.  But  when  the  Patricians  began  to 
abuse  their  power,  and  to  exercise  cruelties  on  the  Plebeians, 
especially  after  the  death  of  Tarquin,  A.  U.  257,  the  multi- 
tude took  arms  in  their  own  defence ;  made  a  secession 
from  the  -city ;  seized  on  Mons  Sacer ;  and  created  Tri- 
bunes for  themselves,  who  attacked  the  authority  of  the  Se- 
nate, and  in  process  of  time  greatly  diminished  it  by  vari- 
ous means  ;  [first,  by  the  intoduction  of  the  Comitia  Tribu* 
ta,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Patricians  from  them,  Uv.  ii. 
60.  Then,  by  a  law  made  by  Laetorius  the  Tribune,  that 
the  Plebeian  magistrates  should  be  created  at  the  Comitia 
Tribute,  Liv.  ii.  56.  &  57.  Dionys.  ix.  49.  Afterwards,  by 
a  law  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  by  the  consuls  Ho- 
ratius  and  Valerius,  that  the  laws  passed  at  the  Comitia  Tri- 
bute. (Plebiscite,)  should  also  bind  the  Patricians,  Liv.  iii. 
55,  And  lastly,  by  the  law  of  Publilius  the  Dictator,  A.  U. 
414.  Liv.  viii.  12.  and  of  Moenius  the  Tribune,  A.  U.  467. 
Cic.  Brut.  14.  that  before  the  people  gave  their  votes,  the 
fathers  should  authorizeAv^atever  the  people  should  deter- 
mine at  the  Comitia  Centiiriata  ;  (ut  ficrcnt  auctores  ejus 
rei,  quam  poptilus  jussurus  esset,  v.  in  incertum  eocntum  co- 
mitiorum,  Liv.)  Whereas  formerly,  whatever  the  people  or- 
dered was  not  ratified  unless  the  Senators  confirmed  it,  (nisi 
patresauctore^fierent,  Uv.  i.  17, 22.,iv.  3, 49.  Cic.  Plane. 
3.)  But  the  power  of  the  Senate  was  most  of  all  abridged  by 
the  right  of  the  Tribrfhes  to  render  the  decrees  of  the  Senate 
of  no  effect  by  their  negative,  (intercedendo.)  Still,  however, 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  continued  to  be  very  great ;  for 
as  power  and  majesty  properly  belonged  to  the  people,  so 
did  authority,  splendor,  and  dignity  to  the  Senate.  (Potes- 
tds  inpopulo,  auctoritas  in  Senatu,  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  12  Zo- 
cus,  auctoritas,  domi  splendor ;  apud  exteras  nationes  no- 
wen  et  gratia^  Id.  pro  Cluent*  56.) 
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The  Senatorian  order  is  called  by  Cicero,  Ordo  amplissx* 
timet  sanctissimus;  summum  Populi  Romania  populortim- 
que  et  gentium  omnium  ac  Regum  consilium;  pro.  Dom.  28. 
And  the  Senate-house,  Templum  sanctitatis,  amplitudims, 
mentis,  consilH  publici,  caput  urtris,  ara  sqciorum,  portus  om- 
nium gentium,  &c.  pro  Mxlone^  33.  Hence  Senators  in  for- 
eign countries  were  treated  with  the  highest  respect,  Cic.  in 
Fer.  iv.  11.  And  as  Senators  were  not  allowed  to  leave  Ita- 
ly without  permission,  (sine  commeatu\  Cic.  Attic,  viii.  15. 
Suet.  Claud.  16.  &  23,  Ner.  35-  unless  to  Sicily  ^nd  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  Dio.  lii.  42.  when  they  had  occasion  to  travel 
abroad,  they  usually  obtained  the  privilegeof  *free  legation^ 
as  it  was  usually  called,  (sine  mandatis*  sine  ullo  reipublia 
munere  ;  ut  hareditates  aut  syngraphas  suas  persequeren- 
tur^  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii#  8.  JSp.  Fam.  x.  1.  AtU  xv,  12.  Suet. 
Tib.  31.  which  gave  them  a  right  to  be  treated  every  where 
with  the  honours  of  an  ambassador.  In  the  provinces  they 
had  Lictors  to  attend  them,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  xii.  21.  And  if 
they  had  any  law-suitthere,  they  might  require  that  it  should 
be  remitted  to  Rome,  lb.  xiii.  26.  The  advantages  of  hon- 
our mid  respect  were  the  only  compensation  which  Sena- 
tors received  for  their  attention  to  die  public  affairs,  Cic. 
Cluent.  55. 

Although  the  supreme  power  at  Rome  belonged  to  the 
people,  yet  they  seldom  enacted  any  thing  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Senate.  In  all  weighty  affairs,  the  method  usu- 
ally observed  was,  that  the  senate  should  first  deliberate  and 
decree,  and  then  the  people  order,  Senatus  censuit  v. 
decrevit;  Populis  jussit,  Lw.  i.  17.  iv.  49.  x.  12.45. 
xxxvii.  55,  &c.  But  there  w;ere  many  things  of  great  im- 
portance, which  the  Senate  always  determined  itself,  unless 
when  they  were  brought  before  the  people  by  the  interces- 
sions of  the  Tribunes.  This  right  the  §enate  seems  to  have 
had,  not  from  any  express  law,  but  by  the  custom  of  their 
ancestors,  Cic.  de  Orat.  L  52.    *  v 

1.  The  senate  assumed  to  themselves  the  guardianship 
of  the  public  religion ;  so  that  no  new  god  could  be  intro- 
duced, nor  altar  erected,  nor  the  sybilline  books  consulted, 
without  their  order,  Lvv.  ix.  46.  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  48.  54. 

2.  The  senate  had  the  direction  of  the  treasury,  and  dis~ 
tributed  the  public  money  at  pleasure,  Cic  in  Fating 
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Liv.  xxxviii.  54.    They  appointed  stipends  to  their  gene, 
rals  and  officers,  and  provisions  and  clothing  for  their  armies, 
.  Polyb.  vi.  11. 

3.  They  settled  the  provinces,  which  were  annually  as- 
signed  to  the  Consuls  and  Praetors  :  and,  when  it  seemed 
fit,  they  prolonged  their  command,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  9. 

4.  They  nominated  out  of  their  own  body  all  ambassa- 
dors sent  from  Rome,  Liv.  ii.  15.  xxx.  26.  xlii.  19.  et  alibi 
passim  ;  and  gave  to  foreign  ambassadors  what  answers 
they  thought  proper,  Cic  in  Fatin.  15.  Dom.  9.  Liv.  vi.  26. 
vii.  20.  xxx.  17. 

5.  They  decreed  all  public* thanksgivings  for  victories 
obtained;  and  conferred  the  honour  of  an  ovation  or  tri- 
umph, with  the  title  of  IMPERATOR,  on  victorious  gene- 
rals, Cic.  Phil.  xiv.  4,  &  5.  Liv.  v.  23.  Polyb.  vi.  11. 

6.  They  could  decree  the  title  of  King  to  any  prince 
whom  they  pleased,  and  declare  any  one  an  enejny  by  a  vote, 
Cats.  Liv.  et  Cic.  passim. 

7.  They  enquired  into  public  crimes  or  treasons,  either 
in  Rome  or  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  Liv.  xxx.  26.  and  heard' 
and  determined  all  disputes  among  the  allied  and  dependent 
cities,  Cic.  Off.  i.  lO.Polyb.  vi.  11. 

8.  They  exercised  a  power,  not  only  of  interpreting  the 
laws,  but  of  absolving  men  from  the  obligation  of  them,  and 
even  of  abrogating  them,  Cie.  pro  Dom.  16. 27.  pro  lege  Ma- 
nil.  2l.de  Legg. ii.  S.Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel.  Plin.  Epist. 
iv.  9. 

9.  They  could  postpone  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  Cic. 
pro  Mur.  25.  Att.  iv.  16.  and  prescribe  a  change  of  habit  to 
the  city  in  cases  of  any  imminent  danger  or  calamity,  Cic* 
pro  Sext.  12.  But  the  power  of  the  Senate  was  chiefly  con- 
spicuous in  civil  dissensions  or  dangerous  tumults  within  the 
city,  in  which  that  solemn  decree  used  to  be  passed,  "  That 
"  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  the  republic  should  re- 
"  ceive  no  harm  ;"  Ut  consults  darent  ope?*am>  ne  quid  de- 
trimenti  respublica  caperet.  By  which  decree  an  absolute 
power  was  granted  to  the  consuls,  to  punish  and  put  to 
death  whom  they  pleased,  without  a  trial ;  to  raise  forces, 
and  carry  on  war  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Salltist. 
debello  Cat.  26. 
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This  decree  was  called  ULTIMUM  or  £XTREMUM> 

G#.  deBelL  Civ.  i.  4.  and  Forma  SCti  ultima  necessitatis, 
Uv.  iii.  4.  By  it  the  republic  was  said  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
consuls,  permitti  v.  cammendariconsulibus;  or,  permitticotu 
sulibus  ut  rempublicam  dqfenderent,  Cic.  Sometimes  the  o- 
ther  magistrates  were  added,  C<es.  ibid.  Liv.  vi.  19.  Some- 
times only  one  of  the  consuls  was  named,  as  in  the  commo- 
tion raised  by  C.  Gracchus,  Ut  L.  Opimius  Consul  videret, , 
he.  because  his  colleague  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  absent, 
Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  2.  Liv.  iii.  4. 

Although  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  had  not  properly  the 
force  of  laws*  and  took  place  chiefly  in  those  matters  which 
Were  not  provided  for  by  the  laws ;  yet  they  were  understood 
always  to  have  a  binding  force,  and  were  therefore  obeyed 
by  all  orders-  The  consuls  themselves  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  them,  Liv.  iv.  26.  xlii.  SI.  They  could  be  annulled 
or  cancelled  (tficfad,  i.  e.  deleri,  poterant^  only  by  the  Sen. 
ate  itself,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  4.  Attic,  i.  17.  Their  force,  however, 
in  certain  things  was  but  temporary  :  and  the  magistrates 
sometimes  alleged,  that  they  were  binding  but  for  one  year, 
Dionys.  ix.  37.  In  the  last  age  of  the  republic,  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  was  little  regarded  by  the  leading  men  and  their 
creatures,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  12,  who,  by  means  of  briber  .  ob- 
tained from  a  corrupted  populace  what  they  desired,  in  spite 
of  the  Senate,  Appian  de  bell.  civ.  ii,  433,  &c.  Thus  Caesar, 
by  the  Vatinian  law,  obtained  the  province  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  and  Illyricum,  for  five  years  from  the  people;  and 
soon  after  Gallia  Comata  or  Ulterior ',  from  the  Senate ;  the 
fathers  being  afraid,  lest,  if  they  refused  it,  the  people  should 
grant  him  that  too,  Suet.  Jul.  22.  Plutarch,  in  vita  Cues* 
But  this  corruption  and  contempt  of  the  Senate  at  last  ter* 
minated  in  the  total  subversion  of  public  liberty. 

Cicero  imagined,  that,  in  his  consulship,  he  had  establish., 
ed  the  authority  of  the  Senate  on  a  solid  basis,  by  uniting  it 
with  the  equestrian  order,  Cic.  Cat.  iv,  10.  Pis*  3.  thus  con- 
stituting what  he  calls  Optima  Respublica  ;  qua  sit  in 
potestatum  optimorum,  i.  e.  nobilium  et  ditissimorum,  de 
Legg.  iii.  17.  (*$ iot«*$«t##«)  and  ascribes  the  ruin  of  the  re- 
public to  that  coalition  not  being  preserved,  Att.  i.  14.  16. 
But  it  was  soon  after  broken, (ordinum  concordia  disjunct* 
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est,  Cic.  Att.  u  15.)  by  the  Senate  refusing  to  release  the  E« 
quxtes  from  a  disadvantageous  contract  concerning  the  Asi- 
atic revenues,  Cic.  Att.  i.  17.  which  gave  Caesar,  when  con« 
sul,  an  opportunity  of  obliging  that  order,  by  granting  their 
request,  aS  he  had  formerly  obliged  the  populace  by  an  agra- 
rian law,  Suet.  C*s.  20.  Cic.  Att.  i.  15.  and  thus  of  artfully 
employing  the  wealth  of  the  republic  to  enslave  it,  Iho* 
xxxviii.  1.  &  7.  See  Leges  JuLi.fi.  The  Senate  and  E~ 
quxtes  had  been  formerly  united,  Sallust.  Jug.  42.  and  were 
afterwards  disjoined  from  similar  motives.  Se«  Leges 
Se  m  p  r  0  n  XM>  dejudiciis. 

Augustus,  when  he  became  master  of  the  empire,  retained 
the  forms  of  the  ancient  republic,  and  the  same  names  of 
the  magistrates ;  but  left  nothing  of  the  ancient  virtue  and 
liberty,  (pnsci  et  integri  moris,)  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  3.  While  he 
pretended  always  to  act  by  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  he 
artfully  drew  every  thing  to  himself. 

Tiberius  apparently  increased  the  power  of  the  Senate, 
by  transferring  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  and  enacting 
laws  from  the  comitiato  the  Senate.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  15.  In  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  obtained  the 
force  of  laws,  and  were  more  frequently  published.  But  this 
was  only  a  shadow  of  power.  For  the  Senators  in  giving 
•their  opinions  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  prince:, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  their  decrees  should  be  confirmed 
by  him.  An  oration  of  the  emperor  was  usually  prefixed  to 
them,  which  was  not  always  delivered  by  himself,  but  was 
usually  read  by  one  of  the  quaestors,  who  were  called  Can- 
didate, Suet.  Tit.  64  Aug.  65.  Hence  what  was  appointed 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  was  said  to  be  oratione  princi- 
pis  cautum  ;  and  these  orations  are  sometimes  put  for  the 
decrees  of  the  Senate.  To  such  a  hfeight  did  the  flattery  of 
the  senators  proceed,  that  they  used  to  receive  these  speech-. 
es  with  loud  acclamations,  Plin.  Paneg.  75.  and  never  failed 
to  assent  to  them;  which  they  commonly  did  by  crying  out 
Owes,  Omnes,  Vospisc.  in  Tacit.  7. 

The  messages  of  the  Emperors  to  the  Senate  were  called 
EPISTOLiE  or  LIBELLI ;  because  they  were  folded  in 
the  fonn  of  a  letter  or  little  book.  J.  Caesar  is  said  to  have 
first  introduced  these  libtlli,  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Gr.t.  Suet. 
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7aZ  56.  which  afterwards  came  to  be  used  almost  on  every 

occasion,  Suet.  Jul.  81.  Aug.  53,  &84.  Tacit.  Annul  vr. 

39. 
But  the  custom  of  referring  every  thing  to  the  Senate, 

{Suet.  Tib.  30.)  was  only  observed  till  the  Romans  became 
habituated  to  slavery. 

After  this  the  Emperors  gradually  began  to  order  what 
they  thought  proper,  without  consulting  the  senate ;  to  ab- 
rogate old  laws  and  introduce  new  ones;  and,  in  short,  to 
determine  every  thing  according  to  their  own  pleasure ;  by 
their  answers  to  tha^pplications  or  petitions  presented  to 
them,  (per  RESCRIPTA  adlibeUos);  by  their  mandates 
and  laws,  {per  EDICTA  et  CONSTITUTIONS,)  &c. 
Vespasian  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  use  of 
these  rescripts  and  edicts.  They  became  more  frequent 
under  Hadrian :  from  which  time  the  decrees  of  the  Sen- 
ate  concerning  private  right  began  to  be  more  rare ;  and  at 
length  under  Ciracalla  were  entirely  discontinued. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  Emperors  about  punishing  or 
rewarding  individuals,  which  were  not  to  serve  as  prece- 
dents, were  called  PRIVILEGIA,  (quasi priv*  leges,)  A. 
Gell.  x.  20.  This  word  anciently  used  to  be  taken  in  a  bad 
sense  ;  for  a  private  law  about  inflicting  an  extraordinary 
punishment  on  a  certain  person  without  a  trial,  Cic.  de  Legg. 
iii,  19.  as  the  law  of  Clodius  against  Cicero,  Cic.  proDom. 
17.  which  Cicero  says  was  forbidden  by  the  sacred  laws 
and  those  of  the  twelve  tables,  Legis  privatis  hominibus  ir- 
rogari .-  id est  emm  prwilegium*  Ibid,  etpro  Sext.  30. 

The  lights  or  advantages  (jbeneficia)  granted  to  a  certain 
condition  or  class  of  men,  used  also  to  be  called  P^ivitE- 
gia  ;  Plin.  x.  56,  57,  110.  as,  the  privileges  of  soldier $>  pa- 
rents, pupils^  creditors^  &£. 

The  various  laws  and  decrees  of  the  Senate,  whereby  su- 
preme power  was  qonferred  on  Augustus,  and  which  used  to 
be  repeated  to  the  succeeding  Emperors  upon  their  acces- 
sion to  the  empire,  (Turn  Senatus  omnia,  principibus  so* 
iit  a,  Vespasiano  decrevit,  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  3.)  when  taken  to- 
gether are  called  the  Royal  law  ;  (LEX  REGIA,  vel  LEX 
IMPERII,  et  AUGUSTUM  PRIVILEG1UM ;)  proba. 
bly  in  allusion  to  the  law,  by  which  supreme  power  was 
granted  to  Romulus,  Liv.  xxxiv.  6. 
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The  EQUITES. 

THE  Equites  at  first  did  not  form  a  distinct  order  in  the 
State,  When  Romulus  divided  the  people  into  three 
tribes,  he  chose  from  each  tribe  100  young  men,  the  most 
distinguished  for  their  rank,  their  wealth,  and  other  accom- 
plishments, who  should  serve  on  horseback,  and  whose  as- 
sistance he  might  use  for  guarding  his  person.  These  300 
horsemen  were  called  CELERES,  («■«;&*/«  m  *«  kv«>  ad 
opera  veloces,  Dionys.  ii.  13.  veL  a  **«,  eques  desultorius ; 
vel  a  Celere,  eorum  prafecto^  Festus) ;  and  divided  into 
three  centuries,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  same  names 
with  thethree tribes ;  namely  RAMNENSES,  TATIEN- 
SES,andLUCERES. 

The  number  of  the  Equites  was  afterwards  increased,  first 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  chose  300  from  the  Albans,  (de- 
cern turmas  :  TURMA,  quasi  terma  dicta  est,  quodter  de- 
nis  equitibus  constaret%  VarroetFestus.)  Liv.  i.  30.  then  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  doubled  their  number,  (Numero 
alterum  tantum  adjecit  j)  retaining  the  number  and  names 
of  the  centuries;  only  those  who  were  added,  were  called 
Samnensesj  Tatiensis,  Luceresy  posteriores.  But  asLivy 
says  there  were  now  1800  in  the  three  centuries,  Tarquin 
seems  to  have  done  more  than  double  them,  Liv.  i.  36. 

Servius  TuDius  made  eighteen  centuries  of  Equites.  He 
chose  twelve  new  centuries  from  the  chief  men  of  the  state, 
and  made  six  others  out  of  the  three  instituted  by  Romulus. 
Ten  thousand  pounds  of  brass  were  given  to  each  of  them 
to  purchase  horses ;  and  a  tax  was  laid  on  widows,  who  were 
exempt  from  other  contributions,  for  maintaining  their 
horses,  Lav.  i.  43.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Equestrian  order, 
which  was  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  State,  as  an  interme- 
diate bond  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 

At  what  particular  time  the  Equites  first  began  to  be  reck- 
oned a  distinct  order,  is  uncertain.  It  seems  to  have  been 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  Liv.  ii.  1.  After  this  all 
those  who  served  on  horseback  were  not  properly  called  E- 
QUITES  or  knights,  but  such  only  as  were  chosen  into 
the  equestrian  prder,  usually  by  the  Censor,  and  presented 
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by  Aim  with  a  horse  at  the  public  expence,  and  with  a  gold 

ring. 

^  The  Equites  were  chosen  promiscuously  from  the  Patri- 
cians and  Plebeians.  Those  descended  from  ancient  fami- 
lies were  called  ILLUSTRES,  SPECIOCI,  SPLENDI- 
DI.  They  were  net  limited  to  any  fixed  number.  The  age 
requisite  was  about  eighteen  years,  Dio*  lii.  20.  and  the  for- 
tune (census)  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and 
under  the  Emperors,  was  400  Sestertiar  that  is,  about 
.L^229sterling,/for^.^j&.i.  1.57.  Plin.Ep.  1 19.  According 
to  some,  every  Roman  citizen  whose  entire  fortune  amount- 
ed to  that  sum,  was  every  lustrum  enrolled,  of  course  in  the 
list  of  Equites.  But  that  was  not  always  the  case,  Liv.  v. 
7.  A  certain  fortune  seems  to  have  been  always  requisite, 
Uv.  iii.  27. 

/  The  badges  of  Equites  were,  1.  A  horse  given  them  by  the 
public;  hence,  called  leg  itimus,  Ovid.  Fast.iii.  130. 2.A 
golden  ring,  whence  an nulo  aureo  donari,  for  inter  e- 
quites  legi;  3.  Augustus  Clavus9  or  Tunica  angusticlavia  ;  4. 
A  separate  place  at  the  public  spectacles,  according  to  the  law 
made  by  L.  Roscius  Otho,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U. 
686,  Dio.  xxxvi.  25.  Juvenal,  iii.  159.  xiv.  324.  that  the 
•Equites  should  sit  in  14  rows  ( in  XIV  gradibus, )  next  to  the 
Orchestra,  where  the  Senators  sat;  whence  Sedere  iw 

QUATUORDECIM,  or  IK  EQUESTRIBUS  ;  OrSPECTARE  in 

EqjcriTE,for  Equitem  essey  Suet. 

The  office  (MUNUS)  of  the  Equites  at  first  was  only  to 
serve  in  the  army ;  but  afterwards  also  to  act  as  judges  or 
jurymen,  (ut  judicarent,)  and  to  farm  thcpublic  revenues, 
(vecticalia  conddcere.)  Judges  wfcre  chosen  from  the 
Senate  till  the  year  of  the  city  631,  at  which  time,  on  account 
of  the  corruption  of  that  order,  the  right  of  judging  was 
transferred  from  them  to  the  Equites>by  the  Sempronian  law 
made  by  C.  Gracchus.  It  was  again  restored  to  the  Senate 
by  Sylla  ;  but  afterwards  divided  between  the  two  orders. 

The  Equites  who  farmed  the  revenues  were  divided  into 
certain  societies,  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society, 
wascalledMAGISTER  SOCIETATIS,  Cic.  Earn.  xiii. 
9.  These  farmers  (PUBLICAN  I)  were  held  in  such  respect 
at  Rome,  that  Cicero  calls  them  Homines  ampUssimi,  honestis- 
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timij  et  ornatissirni ;  pro  lege  ManiL  7.  Flos  equitum  Roma* 
norutn^  ornamentum  civitatis,  Jir momentum  reipublica,  pro 
Plancioy  9.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  pro- 
vinces, where  publicans  were  held  in  detestation,  Ascon.  in 
Cic.  Verr.  ii.  3.  especially  their  servants  and  assistants* 

A  great  degree  of  splendor  was  added  to  the  Equestrian 
orderby  aprocession,  (TRANSVECTIONE),  which  they 
made  thro*  the  city  every  year  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  {Idibus 
Quinctiiibus,)  Liv.  ix.  46.  from  the  temple  of  Honour,  or  of 
Mars,  without  the  city,  to  the  Capitol,  riding  on  horseback, 
with  wreaths  of  olive  on  their  heads,  drest  in  their  Toga  pah 
mat<e,  or  trabea^  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  bearing  in  their  hands 
the  military  ornaments  which  they  had  received  from  their 
general,  as  a  reward  for  their  valour,  Dionys.  vi.  13.  At  this 
time  it  was  not  allowable  to  cite  them  before  a  court  of  jus* 
tice ;  such  at  least  was  the  case  under  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug. 
38. 

Every  fifth  year,  when  this  procession  was  made,  the  R. 
quit  esrodc  up  to  the  Censor  seated  in  his  curule  chair,  before 
die  Capitol ;  and,  dismounting,  led  along  (traduce bant) 
their  horses  in  their  hands  before  him,  and  in  thi^  n  ai.ner 
they  were  reviewed,  (RECOGNOSCEBANTUR.) 

If  any  Eques  was  corrupt  in  his  morals,  or  had  diminish- 
ed his  fortune,  or  even  had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  horse, 
Gell.  iv.  20,  the  Censor  ordered  him  to  sell  his  horse,  Lav. 
xxix.  37.  and  thus  he  was  reckoned  to  be  removed  from  the 
equestrian  order ;  hence  ADIMERE  EQUUM,to  degrade 
an  Eques*  But  those  whom  the  Censor  approved,  were  or- 
dered to  lead  along  {traducere)  their  horses,  Ovid.  Trist.  iu  89. 

At  this  time  also  the  Censor  read  over  a  list  of  the  Equi- 
tes,  and  such  as  were  less  culpable  {qui  minora  culpa  tene- 
rentur)  were  degraded,  (ordine  EqyESTiti  moti  sunt,) 
only  by  passing  over  their  names  in  the  recital,  Suet.  CaL 
16.  We  find  it  mentioned  as  a  reward,  that  a  person  should 
not  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  nor  to  maintain  a  public 
horse,  On?  invitus  militaretj  neve  Censor  ex  equum  publicum 
assignor  et;)  but  this  exemption  could  be  granted  only  by 
the  people,  Liv.  xxxix.  19. 

The  Eques  whose  name  was  first  marked  in  the  Censor's 
books>as  called  EQUESTRIS  ORDINIS  PRINCEPS, 
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PfouEfi.  L  14.  or  PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS;  not  that 
in  reality  the  Equxtes  were  all  young  men ;  lor  many  grew 
old  in  that  order,  as  Maecenas  and  Atticus ;  and  we  find  the 
tiro  Censors,  Uvius  and  Nero,  were  Equites,  Liv.  xxix. 
37-  but  because  they  had  been  generally  so  at  their  first  insti- 
tution ;  and  among  the  Romans  men  were  called  Juvenes  till 
hear  fifty.  Hence  we  find  Julius  Caesar  called  Adolescent 
tulus,  when  he  stood  candidate  for  being  high-priest,  although 
he  was  then  thirty  six  years  old,  Sail.  Cat.  49.  And  Cicero 
called  himself  Adolelescens  when  he  was  Consul.  Phil  ii. 
5.  Under  the  Emperors,  the  heirs  of  the  empire  were  called 
Principe*  Juventutis,  Suet.  Calig.  15.  vel  jiwenum,  Ovid* 
Pont.  ii.  5.  41.  We  find  this  name  also  applied  to  the  whole 
Equestrian  order,  Liv.  xlii.  61. 

The  PLEBEIAN  or  POPULAR  Order. 

ALL  theother  Roman  citizens,  besides  the  Patricians  and 
Equites,  were  called  PLEBS  or  POPULUS.  Popuhis 
sometimes  comprehends  the  whole  nation ;  asCLEMENTiA 
Romani  populi  ;  or  all  the  people  except.the  Senate ;  as, 
Senatus  popuLusquE  Romajtus.  In  which  last  sense 
plebs  is  also  often  used ;  as  when  we  say,  that  the  Consuls  were 
created  from  the  plebeians,  that  is,  from  those  who  were  not 
Patricians.  But  plebs  is  usually  put  for  the  lowest  common 
people';  hence, ad populumplebemquereferre^  Cic.  Fam.  viu. 
8.  so  GelL  x.  10.  Thus  Horace,  Plebs  eris,i.  e.  unuse plebe, 
a  plebeian,  not  an  Eques,  Ep.  i.  1.  59.  who  also  uses  plebs  for 
the  whole  people,  Od.  iii.  14.  1. 

The  common  people  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  culti- 
vated the  ground,  were  called  PLEBS  RUSTIC  A,  Liv. 
xxxv.  1.  Anciently  the  Senators  also  did  the  same,  Cic.  de 
Sen.  16.  but  not  so  in  after  times,  Lxv.  iii.  26.  The  common 
people  who  lived  in  the  city,  merchants,  mechanics,  &c. 
Cic.  Off.  i.  42.  were  called  PLEBS  URBANA,  Sail  Cat. 
37,  Both  are  joined,  lb.  Jug.  73. 

The  Plebs  rustic  a  was  the  most  respectable,  (.optima 
ct  modestisstma,  Cic.  Mutt.  ii.  31.  laudatissima,  Plin.  18. 3.) 
The  Plebsurbana  was  composed  of  the  poorer  citizens, 
many  af  whom  followed  no  trade,  but  were  supported  by  the 
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public  and  private  largesses,  ieos  publicum  malum  alebat ; 
Sail.  Cat.  37.)  In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  an  immense 
quantity  of  com  was  annually  distributed  among  them  at  the 
public  expence,  five  bushels  monthly  to  each  man,  Sallust 
fragm.  edit.  Cortii,  p.  974.  Their  principal  business  was  to 
attend  on  the  tribunes  and  popular  magistrates  in  their  assem- 
blies; hencethey  werecalledruRBAFORENsis,Xw.ix.46. 
and  from  their  venality,  and  corruption,  Op  e  ims  c  o  n  d  u  c  tje. 
ytlmercenariiy  in  allusion  to  mercenary  workmen,  Cic.  Sext. 
17,  &  27.  Q.fratr.  ii.  1.  Att.  i.  13,  Oper^  conducto- 

RUM,  StXt.  50.  MULTITUDO  CONDUCTA,  Phil.  I.  9.  CON- 
ciones  conductae,  Sext.  49,and  53.CONCION ALIS  HI- 
rudo  (trariii  miseraac  jejuna  plebecula,  Att.i.  16.  Fjex 
et  sordes  urbis,  lb.  13.  Urbana  et  perdita  Plebs, 
Id.  vii.  3. 

Cicero  often  opposes  the  populace,  (populus,  plebs,  multi- 
tude), tenuiores,  &c)  to  the  principal  nobility,  (principes  de- 
lectt,  Optimates  et  Optimatium  prmcipes%  honesti,  boni  locu- 
pletesy  &c.)  Cic.  Sext.  48.  68,  &c. 

There  were  leading  men  among  the  populace,  {duces  multi- 
tudinumj  kept  in  pay  by  the  seditious  magistrates,  who  used 
for  hire  to  stimulate  them  to  the  most  daring  outrages,  Sal- 
lust.  Cat.  50.  Cic.  Sext.  37.  46.  The  turbulence  of  the 
common  people  of  Rome,  the  natural  effect  of  idleness  and 
unbounded  licentiousness,  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  chief 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  Trade  and  manufactures 
being  considered  as  servile  employments,  Sallust.  Cat.  4. 
Dwnys.  ix.  25.  they  had  no  encouragement  to  industry :  and 
the  numerous  spectacles,  which  were  exhibited,  particularly 
the  shews  of  gladiators,  served  to  increase  their  natural  fero- 
city. Hence  they  were  always  ready  to  join  in  any  conspira  - 
cy  against  the  state,  Sallust.  Cat.  37.  V 

Other  DWISIONS  of  the  ROMAN  PEOPLE. 

I.  PATRONS  and  CLIENTS;  NOBILES,  NO  VI,  and 
IGNOBLES  ;  OPTIMATES  and  POPULARES. 

THAT  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  might  be  connected 
together  by  the  strictest  bonds,  Romulus  ordained  that 
every  Plebeian  should  choose  from  the  Patricians  any  one  he 


Nqbiles,  Novi>  Icnoblis,  &'c.  S3 

pleased,  as  his  PATRON  or  protector,  whose  CLIENT  he 
was  called,  (quodeum  colebat). '  It  was  the  part  of  the  Patron 
to  advise  and  to  defend  his  client ;  to  assist  him  with  his  in- 
terest and  substance  ;  in  short  to  do  every  thing  for  him  that 
a  parent  uses  to  do  for  his  children.  The  Client  was  obliged 
to  pay  all  kind  of  respect  to  his  Patron,  and  to  serve  him 
with  his  life  and  fortune  in  any  extremity,  Dionys.  ii.  10. 

It  was  unlawful  for  Patrons  and  Clients  to  accuse  or  bear 
witness  against  each  other :  and  whoever  was  found  to  have 
acted  otherwise,  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  as 
a  victim  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods.  Hence  both 
Patrons  and  Clients  vied  with  one  another  in  fidelity  and  ob- 
servance :  and  for  more  than  600  years  we  find  no  dissen- 
sions between  them,  Ibid.  Virgil  joins  to  the  crime  of  beat- 
ing  one's  parent  that  of  defrauding  a  client,  Mn.  vi.  605.  It 
was  esteemed  highly  honourable  for  a  Patrician  to  h|ve  nu- 
merous clients,  both  hereditary,  and  acquired  by  Hs  own 
merit  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1.  103.  Juvenal,  x.  44.  $ 

In  after  times,  even  cities  and  whole  nations  weifc  under 
the  protection  of  illustrious  Roman  families ;  as  the  Sicilians 
undej  the  patronage  of  the  Marcelli,  Cic.  in  C<?cii\4>.  Verr. 
iii.  18.  Cyprus  and  Cappadocia  under  that  of  C$to,  Cic. 
Fam.  xv.  4.  the  Allobroges  under  the  patronage  of  the  F^bii, 
SaUust.  CaU  41.  the  Bononienses,  of  the  Antonii,  Suet.  Aug. 
17.  Lacedaemon^of  the  Claudii,  Id.  Tib.  6.  Thus  the  peo- 
ple of  Puteoli  chose  Cassius  and  the  Bruti  for  their  patrons, 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  41-  Capua  chose  Cicero,  Cic.  Pis.  11.  Fam. 
xvi.  11,  Sec.  This  however  seems  to  have  taken  place  also 
at  an  early  period,  Liv.  ix.  20,  &c. 

Those  who,  or  whose  ancestors,  had  borne  any  Curule 
magistracy,  that  is,  had  been  Consul,  Praetor,  Censor,  or 
Curuie  iEdile,  were  called  NOBILES,  and  had  the  rightof 
making  images  of  themselves,  (JUS  IMAGINUM,)  which 
were  kept  with  great  c  ^  by  their  posterity,  and  carried  be- 
fore them  at  funerals,      in.  xx£v.  2.  , 

These  images  were  thing  else  but  the  busts  or  the  effi- 
gies of  persons  down  .j  the  shoulders,  made  pf  wax  and 
painted ;  which  they  used  to  place  in  the  courts  of  their 
houses,  (atrial  inclosed  in  wooden  cases,  and  seem  not  to 
have  brought  them  out  except  on  solemn  occ£tf>ions,  JPolyb. 
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vi.  51.  There  were  titles  or  inscriptions  written  below  them; 
pointing  out  the  honours  they  had  enjoyed,  and  the  exploits 
they  had  performed,  (Juvenal  viii.  69.  P/w.xxxv.  2.) 
Hence  imagines  is  often  put  for  nobilitas>>  Sallust.  Jug.  85. 
Uv.  iii.  58.  and  oera  for  imagines,  Ovid.  Amor,  i.  8.  65* 
Anciently  this  right  of  images  was  peculiar  to  the  Patrici- 
ans :  but  afterwards  the  Plebeians  also  acquired  it,  when 
admitted  to  curule  offices. 

Those  who  were  the  first  of  their  family  that  had  raised 
themselves  to  any  curule  office,  were  called  Homines  NO. 
VI,  new  men  or  jipstarts.  Hence  Cicero  calls  himself,  //o- 
mo  per  se  cognitus,  in  Cat.  i.  11. 

Those  who  had  no  images  of  their  own  or  of  their  ances- 
tors, were  called  IGNOBLES. 

Those  who  favoured  the  interests  of  the  Senate  were  call- 
ed ORTIMATES,  Uv.  ii.  39.  and  sometimes  Proceres 
or  Prilahbes*  Those  who  studied  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
multitude,  were  called  POPULARES,  of  whatever  order 
they  went,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  45.  This  was  a  division  of  fac-.. 
tions,  and  not  of  rank  or  dignity,  Dionyss  ix.  1.  The  con- 
tests betwixt  these  two  parties  ^excited  the  greatest  com- 
motions in  the  state,  which  finally  terminated  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  liberty. 

II.  GENTES  aWFAMILLE ;  Names  V  the  Romans; 
1NGENUI  am/LlBERTlNI,  fcfc. 

THE  Romans  were  divided  into  various  clans,  (GEN- 
TES,) and  each  gens  into  several  families,  (in  Fami« 
li  a  s  v.  Stirpes.)  Thus  in  the  Gens  Cornelia,  were  the  fami- 
lies of  the  Scipionesy  Lentuli,  Cethegi,  DolabelUe,  Cinn<et 
SijU<e>  &c.  Those  of  the  same  gens  were  called  GEN- 
TILES, and  those  of  the  same  family  AGNATI,  Cic.  Top. 
c.  6.  Festus  in  voce  Gen  til  is.  But  relations  by  die  fa* 
ther's  side  were  also  called  Agnatic  to  distinguish  them  from 
CognatU  relations  only  by  the  mother's  side.  An  Agnatus 
might  also  be  called  Cognates,  but  not  the  contrary.  Thus 
patruuss  the  father's  brother,  was  both  an  Qgnatus  and  cog- 
natus :  but  avunculus,  the  mother's  brother,  was  only  a 
CQgnatust  Digest. 
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Anciently  Patricians  only  were  said  to  have  a  gens,  JUv» 

x  8.  Hence  some  Patricians  were  Said  to  be  majorum  gen~ 

ft«M,  and  others  minorum  gentium^  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.  But 

when  the  Plebeians  obtained  the  right  of  intermarriage  with 

the  Patricians,  and  access  to  the  honours  of  the  State,  they 

likewise  received  the  rights  of  gentes,  (jura  gentium,  vel 

gentilia  ;)  which  rights  were  then  said  to  be  confounded  by 

these  innovations,  Liv.  iv.  1,  &c.    Hence,  however,  some 

gentes  were  Patrician,  and  others  Plebeian :  and  sometimes 

in  the  same  gens  there  were  some  families  of  Patrician  rank, 

and  others  of  Plebeian,  Suet.  Tib.  1.  Hence  also  sinegente9 

for  libertinus  et  non  generosus,  ignobly  born,  Horat.  Sat.  in 

5.15. 

To  mark  the  different  gentes  and  familia,  and  to  distin- 
guish the  individuals  of  the  same  family,  the  Romans,  at 
least  the  more  noble  of  them,  had  commonly  three  names, 
the  Pranomen,  A/omen,  and  Cognomen,  Juvenal,  v.  126. 

The  PRjENOMEN  was  put  first,  and  marked  the  indi- 
vidual. It  was  commonly  written  with  one  letter ;  as  A. 
for  Aulus  ;  C.  Caius  ;  D.  Decimus  ;  K.  Kaso  ;  L.  Jjuci- 
us  ;  M.  Mircus  ;  M.  Manius  ;  JV.  JVumerius  ;  P.  Pub- 
lius  ;  Q.  Quintus  ;  T.  Titus  ;  sometimes  with  two  letters  ; 
zs,Ap.  Apptus ;  Cn.  Cneius ;  Sp.  Spurius ;  Tu  Tibe- 
rius ;  and  sometimes  with  three  ;  as*  Mam.  Mamercus  ; 
Ser.  Servius ;  Sex.  Sextus. 

The  NOMEN  was  put  after  the  Prariomen,  and  marked 
the  gens*  and  commonly  ended  in  ius;  as,  Cornelius,  Fabius, 
Tul&us,  Julius,  Octavius,  &c. 

The  COGNOMEN  was  put  last,  and  marked  the  / ami- 
ha;  as,  Cicero*   Cesar,  8cc. 

Thus  in  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  Publius  is  the  Prano* 
men  ;  Cornelius,  the  Nomen  ;  and  Scipwy  the  Cognomen. 

Some  gentes  seem  to  have  had  no  sir-name ;  as,  the 
Marian  :  Thus,  C.  Marius,  Q.  Sertorius,  L.  Mubimius, 
Plutarch,  in  Mario.  Gens  and  familia  seem  sometimes  to  be 
put  the  one  for  the  other :  Thus,  Fabia  gens,  v.  familia, 
Lro.  ii.  49. 

Sometimes  there  wak  also  a  fourth  name,  called  the  AG- 
NOMEN or  Cognomen,  added,  from  some  illustrious  ac- 
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tion  or  remarkable  event.  Thus  Scipio  was  named  Africtu 
nus,  fri  a  the  conquest  of  Carthage  and  Africa.  On  a  similar 
account,  his  brother  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  named 
Asiaticus.  So  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  was  called  Cunc- 
tator,  from  his  checking  the  impetuosity  of  Hannibal  by  de- 
clining battle.  We  find  likewise  a  second  Agnomen  or  Cog- 
nomen added ;  thus,  the  httexPublius  Cornelius  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  is  called  ASmilianus,  because  he  was  the  son  of  L« 
Emilius  Paulus,  and  adopted  by  the  son  of  the  great  Scipio, 
who  had  no  chrdren  of  his  own.  But  he  is  commonly  call- 
ed  by  authors.  African  us  Minor,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
former  Scipio  Africanus.    " 

The  Romans  at  first  seem  to  have  had  but  one  name ;  as, 
Hmulus,  Remus j  &c.  or  two ;  as,  Numa  Pompilius^  Tul- 
lus  Hostzlius,  Ancus  Martius^  Tarquinius  Priscus;  Servius 
TuUws,  Sextus  Tarquinius,  .But  when  they  were  divided 
into  tribes  or  clans  and  families,  in  (gentes  et  families)  they 
betjan  commonly  to  h&ve  three  ;  as,  L.  Junius  JBrutus>  Af. 
Valerius  Poplieola,  &c. 

The  three  names,  however,  were  not  always  used  ;  com- 
monly two,  and  sometimes  only  one,  namely,  the  sir-name, 
SiU.  Cat  1 7*  Cic.  JSpist*  passim.  But  in  speaking  to  any 
one,  the  pranomen  was  generally  used,  as  being  peculiar  to 
citizens  ;  for  slaves  had  no  pranomen.  Hence,  Gaudent 
pr ct nomine  molks  auricula,  ffor*  Sat.  ii.  5.  32. 

The  sir. names  were  derived  from  various  circumstances, 
either  from  some  quality  of  the  mind  ;  as,  Cato  from  wis- 
dom,  i.  e,  Catus,  wise,  Cic.  de  Sen.  2,  &c.  or  from  the  habil, 
of  the  body,  as,  Cahus,  Crassus,  Macer,  &c.  or  from  culti- 
vating particular  fruits,  as,  Lentulus,  Piso,  Cicero,  &c.  Cer- 
tain sir-names  sometimes  gave  occasion  to  jests  and  witty 
allusions ;  thus,  Asina,  Hot.  Ep.  i.  13.  9,  So  Serranus  Ca- 
latinus,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  33.  Hence  also,  in  a  different  sense, 
Virgil  says,  Vel  te  sulco,  Serrane,  serentem,  jEn.  vi.  844. 
for  Q.  Ctncinnatus  was  called  Serb  anus,  because  the 
ambassadors  from  the  Senate  found  him  sowing,  when 
they  brought  him  notice  that  he  was  made  dictator,  Plm* 
xviii.  3. 

The  Pranomen  tised  to  be  given  to  boys,  on  the  9th  day, 
which  was  called  dies  lustrtcus,  or  the  clay  of  purification, 
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when  certain  religious  ceremonies  woe  performed,  Macro!} 
Sat.  I. 16.  &*rf.  JVJyr.  6*  The  eldest  son  of  the  family 
usually  ggt  the  Pranomen  of  his  father ;  the  rest  were  nam- 
ed from  uieir  uncles  or  other  relations* 

When  there  was  only  one  daughter  in  a  family,  she  used  to 
be  called  from  the  name  of  the  gen s ;  thus,  Tultia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cicero  ;  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar  ;  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Augustus,  &c.  and  they  retained  the  same  name 
after  they  were  married.  When  there  were  two  daughters, 
the  one  was  called  Major,  and  the  other  Minor  ;  thus,  Cor* 
nelia  Major,  Cornelia  Minor.  If  there  were  more  than  two, 
they  were  distinguished  by  their  number ;  thus,  Prima,  Se- 
rtmda,  Tertta,  Quarta,  Quznta,  &e.  Varro  de  LaU  Ling* 
viii.  38.  Suet.  Jut  50.  Or  more  sofdy,  Tqrtulla,  Quartilla, 
Qumtilla,  &e.  Cic.  Ait.  xiv.  20.  Women  seem  anciently  to 
have  also  had  prenomens,  which  were  marked  with  invert- 
ed letters ;  thus  O  for  Caia,  7  for  Lucia,  &c. 

During  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  the  ngmes  of 
the  gentes,  and  sir-names  of  thefamilia-  always  remained 
fixed  and  certain.  They  were  common  to  all  the  children 
of  a  family,  and  descended  to  their  posterity.  But  after 
the  subversion  of  liberty,  they  were  changed  and  confound- 
ed. 

Those  were  called  LIBERI,  free,  who  had  the  power  of 
doing  what  they  pleased.  Those  who  were  born  of  parents 
who  had  been  always  free,  were  called  INGENUL  Slaves 
made  free  were  called  LIBERTI  and  LIBERXINI.  They 
were  called  Liberti  in  relation  to  their  masters,  and  Liber- 
tini  in  relation  to  free-born  citizens ;  thus,  Libertus  tneus, 
libertus  Casaris,  and  not  libertinus;  but  libertinus  homo, 
i.  e.  rum  ingenuus. 

Some  think  that  Libertini  were  the  sons  of  the  Liberti, 
from  Suetonius,  Claud.  24.  who  says,  that  they  were  thus 
called  anciently  :  so  Isidor.  ix.  4.  but  this  distinction  never 
occurs  in  the  classics.  Oh  tae  contrary,  we  find  both  words 
applied  to  the  same  person  in  writers  who  flourished  in  dif- 
ferent ages.  Plaut*  Mil  Glor.  iv.  1. 15,  &  16.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
i.  47.  Those  whom  Cicero,  de  Orat.  i.  9.  calls  Libertini* 
Livy  makes  qui  servitutem  servhsent,  45.  15.  Hence  Sen- 
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qpa  often  contrasts  Servi  et  lAberi,  ingmui  et  Libeftini,  it 
fit.  Beat.  24.  Ep.  31.  &c. 

SLAVES.  * 

MEN  became  slaves  among  the  Romans,  by  being  taken 
in  war ;  by  sale ;  by  way  of  punishment :  or  by  being 
born  inastate  of  servitude,  {Servi  aut  nascebanturmifiebant. 

1.  Those  enemies  who  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  surrendered  themselves,  retained  the  rights  of  freedom, 
and  were  called  DEDITITII,  Leo.  vii.  31.  Cas>  i.  27.  But 
those  taken  in  the  field,  or  in  the  storming  of  cities,  were  sold 
by  auction  {sub  corona,  as  it  was  termed,  Ijp  v.  22,  &c.  be- 
cause they  wore  a  crown  when  sold ;  or  sun  hasta,  because  a 
spear  was  set  up  where  the  crier  or  auctioneer  stood.)  They 
were  called  SERVI,  {quod  essent  belio  servatijfsidor.  ix.  4. 
or  MANCIPIA,(  quasi  menu  captu)  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  8. 

2.  There  was  a  continual  market  for  slaves  at  Rome, 
Those  who  dealt  in  that  trade  (MANGONES  vel  VENA- 
LIT1I,  Cic.  Orat.  70.  qui  venales  habebant.  Phut.  Tr'm. 
ii.  2.  51.)  brought  them  thither  from  various  countries.  The 
celler  was  bound  to  engage  for  the  soundness  of  his  slaves, 
and  not  to  conceal  their  faults,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3. 285.  Hence 
they  were  commonly  exposed  to  sale  (producebantur)  naked ; 
and  they  carried  a  scroll  (titulus  vel  inscriptio)  hanging  at 
their  necks,  on  which  their  good  and  bad  qualities  were  speci- 
fied, Gel/,  iv.  2.  If  the  seller  gave  a  false  account,  he  was 
bound  to  make  up  the  loss,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16,  &.  17.  or  in  some 
cases  to  take  back  the  slave,  Ibid.  23.  Those  whom  the  sel- 
ler would  not  warrant,  (prastare*)  were  sold  with  a  kind  of 
cap  on  their  head,  (pileati,  Gell.  vii.  4.) 

Those  brought  from  beyond  seas  had  their  feet  whitened  * 
with  chalk,  (cretatis  v.  gypsatis  pedibus,  Plin.  Nat.  Hist. 
xxxv.  17,  &  18.  s.  58.  Tibull.  ii.  3.  64.)  and  their  ears  bor- 
ed, (auribus  perforatis,)  Juvenal*  i.  104.  Sometimes  slaves 
were  sold  on  that  condition,  that  if  they  did  not  please,  they 
should  be  returned  (redhiberentur)  within  a  limited  time, 
Cic.  Off.  iii.  24.  Plaut.  Most.  iii.  2.  113.  Festus.  Foreign 
slaves,  when  first  brought  to  the  city,  were  called  VE- 
NALES, or  Servi  novicxi,  Cic.pro.  Quinct*  6.  Ptin*  Ep. 
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i.  21.  Quinctilian.  i.  12.  2.  viii.  2.  Slaves  who  had  served 

loqg,  and  hence  were  become  artful,  were  called  vetcratores* 
Terent.&caut.v.  1.16. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  free-born  citizens  among  the  Ro- 
mans, as  among  other  nations,  to  sell  themselves  for  slaves  : 
much  less  was  it  allowed  any  other  person  to  sell  free  men. 
But  as  this  gave  occasion  to  certain  frauds,  it  was  ordained 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  that  those  who  allowed  themselves 
to  be  sold  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the  price,  should  remain  in 
slavery.  Fathers  might,  indeed,  sell  their  children  for  slaves: 
but  these  did  not,  on  that  account,  entirely  lose  the  rights  of 
citizens-   For  when  freed  from  their  slavery,  they  were  held 
as  Ingenuiy  not  Libertinu    The  same  was  the  case  with  in- 
solvent debtors,  who  were  given  up  as  slaves  to  their  credi- 
tors, (in  servitutem  creditoribus  addicti)y  QutnctMaiu  vi.  3, 
26.  v-  10,  60. 

3.  Criminals  were  often  reduced  to  slavery  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment. Thus  those  who  had  neglected  to  harve  themselves 
enrolled  in  the  Censor's  books,  or  refused  to  enlist,1  (gut  cen- 
sum  aut  militiam  subterfugerant^  had  their  goods  confiscat- 
ed, and  after  being  scourged,  were  sold  beyond  the  Tiber, 
Cic.  pro  Carina*  24.  Those  condemned  to  the  mines,  or  to 
fight  with  wild  beasts,  or  to  any  extreme  punishment,  were 
first  deprived  of  liberty,  and  by  a  fiction  of  law,  termed 
slaves  of  punishment  (servi  poena  fingebantwr). 

r  The  children  of  any  female  slave  became  the  slaves  of  her 
master.  Therfe  was  no  regular  marriage  among  slaves :  but 
their  connection  wascaUedCONTUBERNIUM,and  them- 
selves, Contubernalcs.  Those  slaves  who  were  born  in  the 
house  of  their  masters,  were  called  VERNiE,  or  Vernaculi; 
hence  lingua  vernacula9  v-aris,  one's  mother  tongue.  These 
slaves  were  more  petulant  than  others,  because  they  were 
commonly  more  indulged,  HoraU  Sat.  ii.  6.  66. 

The  whole  company  of  slaves  in  one  house  was  called  FA- 
MILIA,  Nep.  Att.  13.  Cic.  Paradox,  v.  2.  {Familia  con~ 
stat  ex  servis  pluribus,  Cic.  Casin.  19-  Quindecim  ttberi  ho- 
minesi  populus  est ;  totidem  servi,  familta  ;  totidem  vincti, 
ergastulum,  Apulei.  Apol.)  and  the  slaves,  Familiares,  Cic. 
pro  Caii  23.  Plaut.  Amphit.  Prol.  126.  Hence  famxlia  phi- 
Ipophorum,  sects  Cic.  fin.  iv.  18.  Darin,  ii.  1.  Att.  ii.  16. 
Sententia>  quefamiliam  duett,  HoNKSTUMDi^^ogle 
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tssse  solum  bonum,  thechief  maxim  of  the  Stoics,  Id.  Jin* 
ii.  16.  Lucius  familiam  duett,  is  the  chief  of  the  sect,  Id. 
Pfiil.  v.  11.  Acsedit  etiam,  quod  familiam  ducit,  &c.  isthfc 
chief  ground  of  praise,  Fam.  vii.  5. 

The  proprietor  of  slaves  was  called  Dominus,  TerenU 
.  ifon.  iii.  2. 23.  whence  this  word  was  put  for  a  tyrant,  IM. 
ii.  60.    On  this  account  Augustus  refused  the  name,  Suet* 
Aug.  53.    So  Tiberius,  Id.  Tib.  27.  Tacit.  Annul.  27. 

Slaves  not  only  did  all  domestic  services,  but  were  like- 
wise employed  in  various  trades  and  manufactures.  Such  as 
had  a  genius  for  them,  were  sometimes  instructed  in  litera- 
ture and  the  liberal  arts,  (artibus  ingenuis  libcralibus  v.  ho- 
rtestis,  Cic.)  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2. 7.  Some  of  these  were  sold 
at  a  great  price,  Plin.  vii.  39.  s.  40.  Senec.  Ep.  "27.  Suet. 
Jul.  47.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  10.  Hence  arose  a  principal  part 
of  the  immense  wealth  of  Crassus,  Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus. 

Slaves  employed  to  accompany  boys  to  and  from  school, 
were  called  P^sdacogi  ;  and  the  part  of  the  house  where 
those  young  slaves  staid,  who  were,  instructed  in  literature, 
(litera  seniles,  Senec.  Ep.  88.)  was  called  PuEdagogiubi, 
Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27. 

Slaves  were  promoted  according  to  their  behaviour ;  as 
from  being  a  drudge  or  mean  slave  in  town,  (Mediastinus,) 
to  be  an  overseer  in  the  country,  {VUlicus.)  Horat.  Ep.  i.  14. 

The  country  farms  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  later  times 
were  cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  But  there 
were  also  free  men  who  wrought  for  hire,  'as  among  us, 
(MERCENARII,)  Cic.  Off.  i.  13.  pro  Cacin.  59. 

Among  the  Romans,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  over 
their  slaves.  They  might  scourge  or  put  them  to  death  at 
pleasure,  Juvenal,  vi.  219.  This  right  was  exercised  wid* 
so  great  cruelty,  especially  in  the  corrupt  ages  of  thejrepub- 
lie,  that  laws  were  made  at  different  times  to  restrain  it.  The 
lash  was  the  common  punishment;  but  for  certain  crimes 
they  used  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  and  sometimes 
were  forced  to  carry  a  piece  of  wood  round  their  necks  where- 
ever  they  went,  which  was  called  FURC  A ;  and  whoever 
had  beert  subjected  to  this  punishment,  was  ever  afterwards 
called  FURCIFER.  A  slave  that  had  been  often  beaten, 
was  called  MASTIGIA,  Ter.Adelph.  v.  2. 6.or  VERBE- 
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ftO,  Id.  Phorm.  iv.  4.  3.    A  slave  who  had  been  branded, 

wascalfcd  STIGM  ATI  AS,  v.  -icus>  i.  e.  notis  compnnctus, 

Gc.  Off  ii.  7.1nscriptus,  Mart.  viii.  75.  9.  Literatus.  Plant. 

Cat.  ii.  6.  49.  (L  e.  Uteris  insctiptus:  as,  urna  literata  Plant. 
Mud.  ii.  5.  21.  erisicnlus literatusy  &c.  /tf.  iv.  4.  112.)  Slaves, 
also  by  way  of  punishment  were  often  shut  up  in  a  work- 
house,  or  bridewell,  (in  ergastulo  v.  PISTRINO,)  where 
they  were  obliged  to  turn  a  mill  for  grinding  corn,  Plant,  et 
Ter.  passim,  et  Senec.  de  Benef.  iv.  37. 

Persons  employed  to  apprehend  and  bring  back  (retrahe- 
re,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  2.  65.)  slaves  who  fled  from  their  mas- 
ters, (Fugitivi,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  9.)  were  called  Fugiti  va- 
ftii,  Flor.  iii.  19. 

When  slaves  were  beaten,  they  used  to  be  suspended  with 
a  weight  tied  to  their  feet,  that  they  might  not  move  them, 
Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  2.  34,  &c.  AuL  iv.  4.  16.  Ter.  Pkorm.  i.  4. 
43.  To  deter  slaves  from  offending,  a  thong  (habena)  or  a 
lash  made  of  leather  was  commonly  hung  on  the  stair- case, 
{in  scabs,)  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  15.  but  this  was  chiefly  applied 
to  younger  slaves,  Scoliast.  ibid.  Impuberes  habena  vet  fern- 
la  plectebantur>  Ulpian.  D.  i.  33.  de  SC.  Silan.  Some  here 
join  in  scalis  with  latuitf  as  Cic.  in  Mil.  15.  Phil.  ii.  9. 

Slaves  when  punished  capitally  were  commonly  crucifi- 
ed, Juvenal,  vi.  219.  Cic.  in  Ver.  v.  3.  64.  &c.  but  this  pun-  . 
ishment  was  prohibited  under  Constantine. 

If  a  master  of  a  family  was  slain  at  his  own  house,  and  the 
murderer  not  discovered,  all  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable 
to  be  put  to  death.  Hence  we  find  no  less  than  400  in  one 
family  punished  on  this  account,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  43. 

Slaves  were  not  esteemed,  as  persons,  but  as  things,  and 
might  be  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another,  like  any 
other  effects. 

Slaves  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice, 
Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  1.  62.  nor  make  a  will,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  16. 
nor  inherit  any  thing,  Id.  iv.  11.  but  gentle  masters  allowed 
them  to  make  a  kind  of  will,  ( quasi  testamentafaceie,)  Plin. 
Ep.  viii.  16.  Nor  could  slaves  serve  as  soldiers,  Id.  x.  39. 
unless  first  made  free,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  ix.  547.  except  in 
the  time  of  Hannibal,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  8000 
staves  were  armed  without  being  freed,  Liv.  xxii.  57.  Thcso 
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were  called  VOLONES,  because  they  enlisted  voluntarily, 
Festus;  and  afterwards  obtained  their  freedom  for  their 
bravery,  lav.  xxvi.  16. 

Slaves  had  a  certain  allowance  granted  them  for  their  sus- 
tenance, (DIMENSUM,)  commonly  four  or  five  bushels 
of  grain  a. month,  and  five  denarii,  which  was  called  their 
MENSTRUUM,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Photm.  i.  1.  9.  Senec. 
Ep.  80.  They  likewise  had  a  daily  allowance,  (DI ARIUM, 
Horat.  Ep.  i.  14. 40.)  And  what  they  spared  of  this,  or  pro- 
cured by  any  other  means  with  their  master's  consent,  was 
called  their  PECULIUM.  This  money,  with  their  masters 
permission,  they  laid  out  at  interest,  or  purchased  with  it  a 
slave  for  themselves,  from  whose  labours  they  might  make 
profit.  Such  a  slave  was  called  Sarvi  VICARIUS,  Horat. 
Sat.  it  7.  79.  Cic.  Verr.  I  36.  Plant.  Asm.  ii.  4.  27.  ilfar- 
tial.  ii.  18.  7.  and  constituted  part  of  the  peculiumy  with 
which  also  slaves  sometimes  purchased  their  freedom.  Ci- 
cero says,  that  sober  and  industrious  slaves,  at  least  such  as 
became  slaves  from  being  captives  in  war,  seldom  remained 
in  servitude  above  six  years,  Phil,  viii.ll.  At  certain  times 
slaves  were  obliged  to  make  presents  to  their  masters  out  of 
their  poor  savings,  {ex  eo  quadde  dimenso  suo  unciatim  corn- 
parser  in  t,)  Terent-  ibid.  There  was  sometimes  an  agree- 
ment between  the  master  and  the  slave,  that  when  the  slave 
should  pay  a  certain  sum,  the  master  should  be  obliged  to 
give  him  his  liberty,  Plaut  Aul.  v.  3.  Casin.  ii.  5.  6,  &c. 
Rud.  iv.  2.  23.  Tacit,  xiv.  42. 

Although  the  state  of  slaves  in  point  of  right  was  the  same, 
yet  their  condition  in  families  was  very  different,  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  their  masters  and  their  different  employ- 
ments* Some  were  treated  with  indulgence ;  some  served  in 
chains,  as  janitors  and  door-keepers,  (ostiarii ;)  and  so  in  the 
country,  catenati  ctdtores,  Fbr.  iii.  19.  Vinctifossores,  Lu- 
can.  vii.  402.  others  were  confined  in  workhouses  below 
ground,  {in  ergastulis  subterraneis.)  So  Pliny,  Vincti  pedes, 
damnatce  manus,  inscriptique  vultus,  arva  exercent,  xviii.  3. 

At  certain  times  slaves  were  allowed  the  greatest  freedom; 
as  at  the  feast  of  Saturn  in  the  month  of  December,  Horat. 
Sat.  ii.  7.  4.  when  they  were  served  at  table  by  their  mas- 
ters. Ausvn.  de  Per.  Horn*  ii.  15.  and  on  the  Ides  of  Au- 
gust, Festus* 
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The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome  and  through  Italy  was  im. 
mfiwe,  Juvenal,  w.  140.  Some  rich  individuals  are  said  to 
hare  had  several  thousands,  Seneca  de  Tranq.An.  viii.  Wars 
were  sometimes  excited  by  insurrections  of  the  slaves,  Flor. 
m.  19,  &  20. 

There  were  also  public  slaves,  who  were  used  for  various 
public  services,  Liu.  i.  7.  and  especially  to  attend  on  the 
magistrates.  Their  condition  was  much  more  tolerable  than 
that  of  private  slaves.  They  had  yearly  allowances  (an- 
*dta)  granted  them  by  the  public,  Plm.  Epist.  x.  SO,  40. 
There  were  also  persons  attached  to  the  soil,  (adscripts 
tii,  vel  glebe,  adscripti;)  concerning  the  state  of  whom  wri- 
ters are  not  agreed. 

Slaves  anciently  bore  the  praenomen  of  their  master;  thus, 
Marcipores,  Lucipores,  Pubhpores>  (quasi  Marci,  Lucii, 
PtMipuerty  &c.)  Quinctilian.  i.  4.  26.  Afterwards  they 
had  various  names,  either  from  their  country,  or  from  other 
circumstances  ;  as  Syrus,  Davus,  Geta,  Parmeno,  &c.  in 
comic  writers;  Tiro,  Laurea,  Dianysius,  &c.  in  Cicero.  But 
slaves  are  usually  distinguished  in  the  classics  by  their  dif- 
ferent employments;  as  Medici,  Chirurgi,  Padagogi,  Gram- 
matici,  Scriba,  Fabric  Coqui,  &c. 


Slaves  were  anciently  freed  by  three  ways,  Censu,  Vindic- 
ta>et  Testamento,  Cic.  Topic.  2.  seu  10. 

1.  Per  CENSUM,  when  a  slave  with  his  master's  know- 
ledge, or  by  his  order,  got  his  name  inserted  in  the  Censor's 
roll,  Cic.  Covin.' 34.  s.  99. 

2.  Per  VINDICTAM,  when  af  master  going  widihis 
slave  in  his  hand  to  the  Praetor  or  Consul,  and  in  the  provin- 
ces, to  the  Proconsul  or  Proprietor,  said,  "  I  desire  that  this 
11  man  be  free  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans  ;" 

HlJNC  HOMINEM    LIBERT7M  ESSE  VOLO  MORE  vel   JURE 

Quiritium  ;  and  the  Pnetor,  if  he  approved,  putting  a  rod 
on  the  head  of  the  slave,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  7(5.  pronounced, 
44 1  say*  that  this  man  is  free  after  the  manner  of  the  Ro- 
mans." Whereupon  the  Lictor  or  the  master  turning  him 
round  in  a  circle,  (which  was  called  VERTIGO,  Pers.  Sat. 
y-  75.)  and  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  (a/apa,  Isidor. 
»x.  4,  whence,  multo  majoris  alapas  mecum  vcneunt>  Liberty 
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is  sold,  &c  Phadr .  ii.  5. 22.)  let  him  go,  (e  manu  emittebat) 
signifying,  that  leave  was  granted  him  to  go  where  he  pleas- 
ed. The  rod  with  which  the  slave  was  struck,  was  called 
VINDICTA,  as  some  think,  from  Vindicius  or  Vindex,  a 
slave  of  the  FitflHi,  who  informed  the  Senate  concerning  the 
conspiracy  of  the  sons  of  Brutus  and  others,  to  restore  the 
Tarquins,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  first  freed  in  this 
manner,  Liv.  ii.  5.  whence  also  perhaps  Vindicare  in  Rberta- 
tern,  to  free.  Mulier,  modo  quam  vindicta  redemit,  a  wo- 
man  lately  freed,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  Hi.  615. 

3.  Per  TESTAMENTUM,  when  a  master  gave  his 
slaves  their  liberty  by  his  will.  If  this  were  done  in  express 
words,  (verbis  directisy)  as  for  example,  Davits  servus 
meus  liber  £ s to,  such  freed  men  were  called  ORCINI 
or  Charonita,  because  they  had  no  patron  but  in  the  infernal 
regions.  In  allusion  to  which,  those  unworthy  persons  who 
got  admission  into  the  Senate  after  the  death  of  C*esar,  were 
by  the  vulgar  called  SEN  ATORES  ORCINI,  Suet.  Aug. 
35.  ButiftheTestatorsignificdhisdesire,by  way  of  request, 
verbis precativisy)  Rogo  heredem  meum,  vr  Davum 
manu  mitt  at;  the  heir  (heres  Jiductarius)  retained  the 
rights  of  patronage. 

Liberty  procured  in  any  of  these  methods  was  called  Jus- 
ta  Libertas. 

In  later  times,  slaves  used  to  be  freed  by  various  other 
methods  ;  by  letter,  (per  epistolam  ;)  among  friends,  (inter 
1  emicos,)  if  before  five  witnesses  a  master  ordered  his  slave 
to  be  free ;  or  by  table,  (per  rnensamy)  if  a  master  bid  his 
slave  eat  at  his  table,  Plin.  Epist.  vii.  10.  for  it  was  thought 
disgraceful  to  eat  with  slaves  or  mean  persons ;  and  bench- 
es (subsellid)  were  assigned  them,  not  couches.  Hence  imi 
subseHH  vir<>  a  person  of  the  lowest  rank,  Plaut.  Stick,  iii.  4. 
32.  There  were  many  other  methods  of  freeing  slaves :  but 
these  did  not  confer  complete  freedom.  They  only  dis- 
charged them  from  servitude,  but  did  not  entitle  tfcem  to 
the  privileges  of  citizens :  unless  afterwards  the  vindicta 
was  superadded,  in  presence  of  a  magistrate,  Plin.  Ep.  vii. 
16,  &  32. 

Anciently  Ae  condition  of  all  freed  slaves  was  the  same ; 
they  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  their  liberty;  Cic, 
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proBalbo,  9.  according  to  the  institution  of  Scrvius  Tulli- 
its,  Dionys.  iv.  22,  &  23.  They  were,  however,  distributed 
among  the  four  city  tribes,  as  being  more  ignoble,  Lrv. 
£pit.  xx.  But  afterwards,  when  many  worthless  and  profli- 
gate persons,  being  freed  by  their  masters,  thus  invaded 
the  rights  of  citizens,  various  laws  were  made  to  check  the 
licence  of  manumitting  slaves.  No  master  was  allowed  to 
free  by  his  will  above  a  certain  number,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  he  had ;  but  not  above  100,  if  he  had  even  20,000, 
which  number  some  individuals  are  said  to  have  possessed, 
Athen.  Deipnosoph.  vi.  20.  Hence  Seneca  speaks  of  vasta 
spatia  terrarum  per  vinctos  colenda  ;  et  familia  bellicosis  na- 
twnibus  major,  de  Benef.  viii.  10.  and  Pliny,  of  legions  of 
slaves,  so  that  the  master  needed  a  person  to  tell  him  their 
names,  (nomenclatorj  xx*xiii.  1.  s.  6.  So  Petronius  Arbiter, 
37,  &  1 17.  Augustus  ordained  by  a  law,  called  Mlia  Sen- 
Jiff,  that  no  slave  who  had  ever  for  a  crime  been  bound, 
publicly  whipt,  tortured,  or  branded  in  the  face,  although 
freed  by  his  master,  should  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
but  should  always  remain  in  the  state  of  the  Dedititii,  who 
were  indeed  free,  but  could  not  aspire  to  the  advantages  of 
Roman  citizens.  The  reason  of  this  law  may  be  gathered 
from  Dionys.  iv.  24. 

Afterwards  by  the  law  called  Junta  Norbana^  because  it 
was  passed  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Norbanus,  A.  U. 
771,  those  freed  per  epistolam,  inter  amicos,  or  by  the  other 
less  solemn  methods,  did  not  obtain  the  rights  of  Roman  ci- 
tizens, but  of  the  Latins  who  were  transplanted  into  colo- 
nies. Hence  they  were  called  L  ATIN1 JUNIANI,  or  sim- 
ply LATINI,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  105. 

Slaves  when  made  free  used  to  shave  their  heads  in  the 
temple  of  Feronia,  and  received  a  cap  or  hat,  as  a  badge  of 
liberty,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  564.  Liv.  xiv.  44.  Hence, 
Adpileum  servum  vocare,  for  ad  libertatem,  Liv.  ibid.  They 
also  were  presented  with  a  white  robe  and  a  ring  by  their 
master.  They  then  assumed  a  pranomen,  and  prefixed  the 
name  of  their  patron  to  their  own.  Thus,  Marcus  Tullius 
Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero.  In  allusion  to  which,  Per- 
sius  says,  Verterit  hunc  Dominus;  momento  turbinis  exit 
MARCUS  Dama>  Sat.  v.  77.    Hence  Tanquam  habeas 
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tria  nomhuzf  for  tanquam  liber  sis>  Juvenal,  v.  120.  So  fo- 
reigners, when  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  assumed 
the  name  of  that  person  by  whose  favour  they  obtained  it, 
Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  35,  36. 

Patrons  retained  various  rights  over  their  freedmen.  If  die 
patron  were  reduced  to  poverty,  the  freedman  was  bound, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  son,  to  support  him,  according  to 
his  abilities.  And  if  a  patron  failed  to  support  his  freedman 
when  poor,  he  was  deprived  of  the  rights  of  patronage. 

If  a  freedman  died  intestate,  without  heirs,  the  patron  suc- 
ceeded to  his  effects. 

Those  freedmen  who  proved  ungrateful  to  their  patrons 
were  condemned  to  the  mines  (ad  lautumias)  ;  and  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  by  a  law,  reduced  them  to  their  former  sla- 
very, (in  servitutem  revocavit,)  Suet.  Claud.  25.  Liber- 
turn  qui  probatusfuerit  patrono  delatores  summisisser  guide 
statu  ejusfacerent  ei  quastionem^  scrvum  patroni  esse  jus- 
sit,  L.  5.  Dig*  de  jure  Patron. 

RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS,  and  of  the  different 
Inhabitants  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

WHILE  Rome  was  but  small  and  thinly  inhabited,  who- 
ever fixed  their  abode  in  the  city  or  Roman  territory, 
obtained  the  rights  of  citizens. 
To  increase  the  number  of  citizens,  Romulus  opened  an 
'  asylum  or  sanctuary  for  fugitive  slaves,  insolvent  debtors 
and  malefactors,  whither  great  numbers  flocked  from  the 
neighbouring  states,  Lvo.  i.  8.  because  no  one  could  be  ta- 
ken from  thence  to  punishment,  Id.  xxxv.  51.  Tae.  An. 
iit  60.  Even  vanquished  enemies  were  transplanted  to 
Rome,  and  became  citizens.  In  this  manner  the  freedom 
of  the  city  was  granted  by  Romulus  to  the  Carninenses,  Ca- 
meriniy  Antemnates*  Crustumini,  and  at  last  also  to  the  Sa- 
bines.  This  example  was  imitated  by  his  successors,  who 
transplanted  the  Albans  and  other  vanquished  tribes  to 
Rome,  Lav.  i.  29. 33.  Likewise  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  given  to  a  great  many, 
especially  after  the  taking  and  burning  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls ;  at  which  time,  that  it  might  be  rebuilt  with  more 
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splendor,  new  citizens  were  assumed  from  the  Peientes, 

Cupatatesy  and  JFalisci,  Liv.  vi.  4. 

Besides  those  who  had  settled  in  the  Roman  territory,  and 

who  were  divided  into  city  and  country  tribes,  the  freedom 

of  the  city  was  granted  to  several  foreign  towns,  wlrtch  were 

called  MUNICIPIA,  and  the  inhabitants  MUN1CIPES, 

because  they  might  enjoy  offices  at  Rome,  (munia,  v.  tnunera 

caper*  poterant)    When  any  of  these  fixed  their  abode  at 

Rome,  they  became  Cives  Ingenui,  Cic.  Brut.  75.de 

Lcgg.  ii.  2.  Hence  it  happened,  thit  the  same  person  might 

enjoy  the  highest  honours  both  at  Rome,  and  in  his  own  free 

town.    Thus  M ilo,  while  he  stood  candidate  for  the  Con- 

sulship  at  Rome,  was  Dictator  in  his  own  native  city  Lanu- 

viara,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  37.    The  free  town  in  which  one  was 

born  was  called  patria  germ  an  a,  natura  velloci;  Rome, 

{qua  exceptm  est  J  patria  communis,  civitatis  vel  juris  f 

Cic,  de  Legg.  ii.  2. 

But  when  the  Roman  empire  was  more  widely  extended, 
and  the  dignity,  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  course  began  to  be 
more  valued,  the  freedom  of  the  city  (jus  civitatis)  was  more 
sparingly  conferred,  and  in  different  degrees,  according  to 
the  different  merits  of  the  allies  towards  the  republic.  To 
some  the  right  of  voting,  (jus  suffragii)  was  given,  arid  to 
others  not.  The  people  of  Caere  were  the  first  who  obtained 
the  freedom  of  the  city  without  the  right  of  voting,  for  hav- 
ing received  the  sacred  things  of  die  Roman  people,  the 
Vestal  Virgins  and  priests,  when  they  fled  from  the  Gauls, 
A.  GelL  xvi.  13.  The  freedom  of  the  city  was  soon  after 
given  in  this  manner  to  the  people  of  Capua,  Fundi,  For. 
mi»,  Cumse,  and  Sinuessa,  Lw.  viii.  14.  to  the  inhabitants 
ef  Acerra,  ibid.  17.  and  of  Aitagnia,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Nomentum,  Pe- 
dum, received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  with  the  right  of  vot- 
ing, lav.  viii.  14.  and  Privernum,  (JPrivernates,)  c.  21.  But 
several  cities  of  the  Hernici  preferred  their  own  laws,  Liv. 
ix.  43.  In  process  of  time,  this  right  was  granted  to  all  the 
allies  of  the  Latin  name ;  and  after  the  social  or  Italian  war, 
it  wascommunicated  to  all  the  Italians  south  of  the  fiver  Ru- 
bicon on  the  upper  sea,  find  of  the  city  Luca  on  the  lower 
sea.    Afterwards  the  same  right  was  granted  to  Cisalpine 
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Gaul,  which  hence  began  to  be  called  Gallia  Togata.  Au- 
gustus was  very  sparing  in  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  ci- 
ty ;  but  the  succeeding  Emperors  were  more  liberal,  and  at 
different  times  granted  it  to  different  cities  and  nations.  At 
last  CaraCalla  granted  the  freedom  of  Roman  citizens  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world. 

Those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  citizens  were  anci- 
ently called  HOSTES,  and  afterwards  PEREGRINI,  Cic. 
Off.  i.  12.  After  Rome  had  extended  her  empire,  first  over 
Latium,  then  over  Italy,  and  lastly  over  great  part  of  the 
world,  the  rights  which  the  subjects  of  that  empire  enjoyed, 
came  to  be  divided  into  four  kinds ;  which  may  be  called 
Jus  Quiritium,  Jus  Latiiy  Jus  hahcum^  Jus  Provinciarum 
vel  Provinciate. 

JUS  QUIRITIUM  comprehended  all  the  rights  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  which  were  different  at  different  times.  The 
rights  of  Roman  citizens  were  either  private  or  public :  the 
former  were  properly  called  Jus  QuiriHum,  and  the  latter  Jus 
Cwitatis,  Plin.  Ep.'x.  4.  6.  22.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii  19*  as  with 
us  there  is  a  distinction  between  denization  and  naturali- 
zation. 

L  PRIVATE  RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

npHE  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were,  1.  Jus  Liber* 
-■-  tatis,  the  right  of  liberty ;  2.  Jus  Gentilitatis  et  Familue^ 
the  right  of  family ;  3.  Jus  Connubii,  the  right  of  marriage  ; 
4.  Jus  P  atrium,  the  right  of  a  father;  5.  Jus  Dommii  Legiti- 
mi9  the  right  of  legal  property ;  6.  Jus  Testamenti  et  Haredi- 
tatis,  the  right  of  making  a  will,  and  of  succeeding  to  an  in- 
heritance; and  7.  Jus  Tutel*,' tilt  right  of  tutelage  or  ward- 
ship. 

1.  The  RIGHT  of  LIBERTY. 

Th  i  s  comprehended  LIBERTY,  not  only  from  the  pow- 
er of  masters,  (dominorum),  but  also  from  the  dominion  of 
tyrants,  tfce  severity  of  magistrates,  the  cruelty  of  creditors, 
and  the  insolence  of  more  powerful  citizens. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  law  was  made  by  Bru- 
tus, that  no  one  should  be  king  at  Rome  j  and  that  whosoe- 
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vtir  should  form  a  design  of  making  himself  king,  might  be 

slain  with  impunity.  At  the  same  time  the  people  were  bound 

by  an  oath,  that  they  would  never  suffer  a  king  to  be  created. 
Roman  citizens  were  secured  against  the  tyrannical  treat- 
ment of  magistrates,  first  by  the  right  of  appealing  from  them 
to  the  poopie,'and  that  the  person  who  appealed,  should  in 
no  manner  be  punished,  till  the  people  determined  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  chiefly,  by  the  assistance  of  their  tribunes. 

None  but  the  whole  Roman  people  in  the  Camitia  Ccntu* 
riata,  could  pass  sentence  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  Citizen.  No 
magistrate  was  allowed  to  punish  him  by  stripes  or  capitally. 
The  single  expression/*  I  am  a  Roman  Citizjen,"  check- 
ed thei*  severest  decrees,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  54,  8t  57,  &c. 
Hence,  QUIRIT  ARE tficitur, qui  Quiritiumfidem damans 
implorot,  Varro  de  Lat*  Ling*,  v.  7.  Cic  ad  Fam.  x.  32« 
Liv.  xxix.  8.  Acts  xxii.  25. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  in- 
solvent debtors  should  be  given  up  (addicefentur)  to  their 
creditors  to  be  bound  in  fetters  and  cords,  (compedibus  et 
nervis)  whence  they  were  called  NEXI,  OBiERATI,  et 
ADDICTI.  And  although  they  did  not  entirely  lose  the 
rights  of  freemen*  yet  they  were  in  actual  slavery  *  and  often 
treated  more  harshly  than  even  slaves  themselves,  lav.  ii. 
23. 

If  any  one  was  indebted  to  several  persons,  and  could  not 
find  a  cautioner  (vwdex  vel  expromissor)  within  sixty  days, 
his  body  {corpus)  literally,  according  to  some,  but  more  pro- 
bably  according  to  others,  his  effects,  might  bo  cut  in  pieces, 
(secariy)  and  divided  among  his  creditors,  A.  Gell.  xx.  1. 
Thus  sectio  is  put  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  booty  of  any 
place,  or  of  the  whole  effects  of  a  proscribed  or  condemned 
person,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  26.  or  for  the  booty  or  goods  them- 
selves, Cas.  de  BelL  GalL  ii.  33.  Cic.  Inv.  i.  45.  and  secto- 
rs for  the  purchasers,  Aston*  in  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23.  because 
they  made  profit  by  selling  them  in  parts  ;  (a  seed)  ;  Hence 

Sectofes  coUofum  et  bonofum,  i.  e.  qui  proscriptos  occidebant 

ttkma  eorum  emebant,  Cic.  Rose*  Am.  29. 
To  check  the  cruelty  of  usurers,  a  law  was  made,  A.  U. 

*29*  whereby  it  was  provided,  that  no  debtor  should  be  kept 

I 
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in  irons  or  in  bonds ;  that  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  not  fab 
person,  should  be  given  up  to  his  creditors,  Lxo.  vui.  26. 

But  the  people  not  satisfied  with  this,  as  it  did  not  free 
them  from  prison,  often  afterwards  demanded  an  entire  abo- 
lition of  debts,  which  they  used  to  call  NEW  TABLES. 
But  this  was  never  granted  them.  At  one  time,  indeed,  by  a 
law  passed  by  Valerius  Ftaccus,  silver  was  paid  with  brass, 
as  it  is  expressed,  SaUust.  Cat.  33.  that  is,  the  fourth  part  of 
the  debt  only  was  paid,  Feti.ii.  23,  an  as  for  a  sestertius,  and 
a  sestertius  for  a  denarius  ;  or  25  for  100,  and  250  for  1000. 
Julius  Caesar,  after  his  victory  in  the  civil  war,  enacted  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  C*s.  Bell*  Civ.  iii.  1.  Suet.  JuL  14. 

2.  The  RIGHT  qf  FAMILY. 

Each  gens  and  each  family  had  certain  sacred  rites  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  which  went  by  inheritance  in  the  same  manner 
as  effects,  Lav.  iv.  2.  When  heirs  by  the  father's  side  of  the 
same  family  (agnati)  failed,  those  of  the  same  gens  (gentiles} 
succeeded,  in  preference  to  relations  bv  the.  mother's  side 
icognati)  of  the  same  family  (/am  t/ta).  No  one  could  pass 
from  a  Patrician  family  co  a  Plebeian,  or  from  a  Plebeian  to 
a  Patrician,  unless  by  that  form  of  adoption,  which  could  on- 
ly be  made  at  the  Comitia  Curiata.  Thus  Clodius,  the  ene- 
my of  Cicero,  was  adopted  by  a  Plebeian,  that  he  might  be 
created  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  Cic.  Dom.  15.  Att.  i, 
18  &  19. 

3.  The  RIGHT  of  MARRIAGE. 

No  Roman  citizen  was  permitted  to  marry  a  slave,  a  bar. 
barian,  or  a  foreigner,  unless  by  the  permission  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  as  Liu.  xxxviii.  36.  CONNUBIUM  est  matrtmonium 
inter  cvoes  :  inter  servos  autern,  aut  tnter  civem  et  peregrin* 
conditionis  hominem,  aut  servilis,  non  est  Connubium,  sed 
CONTUBERN1UM,  Boeth  in  Cic.  Top.  4.  By  the  laws 
of  the  Decemviri,  intermarriages  between  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians  were  prohibited.  But  this  restriction  was  soon 
abolished,  Lav.  iv.  6.  Afterwards,  however,  when  a  Patri- 
cian lady  married  a  Plebeian,  she  was  said  Patribus  enubere* 
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and  IMS  excluded  from  the  sacred  rites  of  Patrician  ladies, 
La.  x.  23.  When  any  woman  married  out  of  her  clan,  it 
was  called  Gentis  enuptio  ;  which  likewise  seems  anciently 
to  have  been  forbidden,  Lw.  xxxix.  19.  The  different  kinds 
of  marriages,  Sec.  will  be  treated  of  hereafter* 

4.  The  MIGHT  of  a  FATHER. 

A  father,  among  the  Romans,  had  thepawer  of  life  and 
death  over  his  children.  -  He  could  not  only  expose  them 
when  infants ;  which  cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  for 
many  ages,  as  among  other  nations,  Cie.  de  Legg.  iii.  8. 
Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  1.  Suet.  Octav.  67.  Calif.  5.  Tacit.  Hist. 
iv.  5.  Senec.  deBen.m.  13,  8tc.  and  a  new-born  infant  was 
not  held  legitimate,  unless  the  father,  or  in  his  absence  some 
person  fdrhim,  lifted  it  from  the  ground,  (terra  levasset,) 
and  placed  it  on  his  bosom  ;  hence  toilere  filium^  to  edu- 
cate ;  non  toilere,  to  expose :  but  even  when  his  children 
wane  grown  up,  he  might  imprison,  scourge,  send  them 
bound  to  work  in  the  country,  and  also  put  them  to  death 
by  any  punishment  he  pleased,  if  they  deserved  it.  Sail.  Cat. 
39.  Lw.  ii.  41.  viii.  7.  Dionys.  viii.  79.  Hence  a  father  is 
called  a  domestic  judge,  or  magistrate,  by  Seneca  ;  and  a 
censor  of  his  ton,  by  Sueton.  Claud.  16.  Romulus  however 
at  first  permitted  this  right  only  in  certain  cases,  Dionys.  ii. 
15.  ix.  22. 

A  son  could  acquire  no  property  but  with  his  father's 
consent ;  and  what  he  did  thus  acquire  was  called  his  PE- 
CULIUM,  as  of  a  slave,  Liv.  ii.  41.  If  he  acquired  it  in 
war,  it  was  called  PECULIUM  C  ASTRENSE. 

The  condition  of  a  son  was  in  some  respects  harder  than 
that  of  a  slave.  A  slave  when  sold  once,  became  free ;  but 
a  son  not,  unless  sold  three  times.  The  power  of  the  father 
was  suspended,  when  the  son  was  promoted  to  any  public 
office,  but  not  extinguished,  Liv.  ib.  For  it  continued  not 
only  during  the  life  of  the  children,  but  likewise  extended 
to  grand-children,  and  great  grand- children.  None  of  them 
became  their  own  masters,  (sui  juris,)  tiH  the  death  of  their 
father  and  grandfather.  A  daughter  by  marriage  passed 
from  the  power,  of  her  father  under  that  of  her  husband* 
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EMANCIPATION  and*  ADOPTION. 

Whs  n  a  father  wished  to  free  his  son  from  his  authority 
(EMANCIFARE,)  it  behoved  him  to  bring  him  before 
the  Praetor,  or  some  magistrate,  (apud  quern  legis  actio  erat%) 
and  there  sell  him  three  times,  per  m$  et  libr  am,  as  it  was 
termed,  to  some  friend,  who  wfcs  called  Pater  Fiducia- 
rius,  because  he  was  bound  after  the  third  sale  to  sell  him 
back  iremancipare)  to  the  natural  father.  There  were  be* 
sides  present,  Libripens,  who  held  a  brazen  balance;  five 
witnesses,  Roman  citizens,  past  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  an 
antestatus,  who  is  supposed  to  be  so  named,  because  he 
summoned  the  witnesses  by  touching  the  tip  of  their  ears, 
Hot.  Sat.  i.  9. 76.  In  the  presence  of  these,  the  natural  father 
gave  over,  {manripabat,  i,  e.  munu  tradebat)  his  sbn  to  the 
purchaser,  adding  these  words,  Mancupo  tibi  hung 
milium,  qui  MEU5  est.  Then  the  purchaser  holding  a 
brazen  coin,  (sestertius^)  said,  Htrwc  ego  hominem  ex 
JureQuiritium  meum  esse  aio,  isqyE  MIHI  EMPTV^ 
est  hoc  jere,  JESKAqyz  libra  :  and  having  struck  the 
balance  with  the  coin,  gave  it'  to  the  natural  father  by  way 
of  price.  Then  he  manumitted  the  son  in  the  usual  fornn 
But  as  by  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  a  son,  after  be- 
ing manumitted  once  and  again,  fell  back  into  the  power  of 
his  father;  the  imaginary  sale  was  thrice  to  be  repeated,  ei* 
ther  on  the  same  day,  and  before  the  same  witnesses,  or  on 
different  days,  and  before  different  witnesses ;  and  then  the 
purchaser,  instead  of  manumitting  him,  which  would  have 
conferred  a  jus  patronatus  on  himself,  sold  him  back  to  tho 
natural  father,  who  immediately  manumitted  him  by  the 
same  formalities  as  a  slave,  (£Abra  et  *re  liberatum  erniUe- 
bat,  Liv.  vi.  14.)  Thus  the  son  became  his  own  master, 
isui  juris  /actus  est.)  Liv.  vii.  16. 

The  custom  of  selling  per  *s  vel  ossein  et  libram,  took 
its  rise  from  this,  that  the  ancient  Romans  when  they  had  pa 
coined  money,  Liv.  iv.  60.  and  afterwards  when  they  used 
asses  of  a  pound  weight,  weighed  their  money,  and  did  not 
count  it. 

In  emancipating  a  daughter  or  grand-children,  the  same 
formalities  were  used,  but  only  once,  (unica  mancipatio  stffi 
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fideht;)  they  were  not  thrice  repeated  as  in  emancipating 
a  son.  Bat  these  formalities,  like  othersofthe  same  kind,  in 
process  of  time  came  to  be  thought  troublesome.    Atha. 
Jmsius,  therefore,  and  Justinian,  invented  new  modes  of 
emancipation.  Athanasius  appointed,  that  it  should  be  suf- 
ficient if  a  father  showed  to  a  judge  the  rescript  of  the  Em- 
peror for  emancipating  his  son ;  and  Justinian,  that  a  father 
should  go  to  any  magistrate  competent,  and  before  him,  with 
the  consent  of  his  son,  signify  that  he  freed  his  son  from  his 
power,  by  saying,  Hunc  s?i  Juris  esse  patxor,  mea- 

CyTE   KANU    MITTQ. 

When  a  man  had  no  children  of  his  own,  lest  his  sacred 
rites  and  name  should  be  lost,  he  might  assume  others,  («c- 
traneos)  as  his  children  by  adoption. 

If  the  person  adopted  were  his  own  master,  (sui  juris,)  it 
was  called  ARROGATIO,  because  it  was  made  at  the  Co- 
mitia  Curiata%  by  proposing  a  bill  to  the  people,  (perpopuli 
rogationem,)  Gell.  v.  19. 

If  he  were  the  son  of  another,  it  was  properly  called 
ADOPTIO,  and  was  performed  before  the  Praetor  or  Pre- 
sident of  a  province,  or  any  other  magistrate,  (apud  quern. 
Jegis  actio  eraU)  The  same  formalities  were  used  as  in  eman- 
cipation. It  might  be  done  in  any  place,  Suet.  Aug.  64.  The 
adopted  passed  into  the  family,  the  name,  and  sacred  rites  of 
theadopter,  and  also  succeeded  to  his  fortune.  Cicero  makes 
no  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  adoption,  but 
calls  both  by  the  general  name  of  Adoptio. 

5.  The  RIGHT  of  PROPERTY. 

Things,  with  respect  to  property  among  the  Romans, 
were  variously  divided.  Some  things  were  said  to  be  of  DI- 
VINE RIGHT,  othersof  HUMAN  RIGHT.  The  former 
wer^  called  sacred,  (res  SACRiE  ;\  as,  altars,  temples,  oc 
any  thing  publicly  consecrated  to  the  gods  by  the  authority 
of  the  pontiffs:  or  religtaus,  (RELIGIOSE  ;)  as,  SepuU 
ckre*9  &c.  or  inviolable,  (SANCTjE,  i.  e.  aliqua  sanctiane 
rmuntx;)  as,  the  walls  and  gates  of&city9Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  3. 

These  things  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
tfjepiopertyofthem  could  not  be  transferred.  Temples  were 
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rendered  sacred  by  inauguration,  or  dedication,  that  is,  by 
being  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  (consecrate  inaugurate^ 
que.)  Whatever  was  legally  consecrated,  was  ever  after  in. 
applicable  to  profane  uses,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  39.  x.  58,  59, 76* 
Temples  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  gods,  and  could 
not  be  the  property  of  a  privateperson.  Things  ceased  to  be 
sacred  by  being  unhallowed,  (exauguratione,  Liv.  i.  55.) 

Any  place  became  religious  by  interring  a  dead  body  in  it, 
L  6.  }•  4.  D.  de  divis.  rei. 

Sepulchres  were  held  religious  because  they  were  dedicat- 
ed to  the  infernal  gods,  (Diis  manxbus  vei  inferts^)  No  se* 
pulchre  could  be  built  or  repaired  without  the  permission  of 
the  pontiffs ;  nor  could  the  property  of  sepulchres  be  trans- 
ferred, but  only  the  right  of  burying  in  them,  (jus  mortuum 
inferendi.)-  The  walls  of  cities  were  also  dedicated  by  cer-  ' 
tain  solemn  ceremonies:  and  therefore  they  were  held  invio- 
lable, (sanctt,)  and  could  not  be  raised  or  repaired  without 
the  authority  of  the  pontiffs*—^'"' 

Things  of  human  right  \verk  called  profane,  (res  PRO- 
FANE ;)  and  were  either  PUBLIC  and  COMMON ;  as 
the  air>  running  water ,  the  sea,  and  its  shores,  &c.  Virg.JEn. 
vii.  229.  Cic.  Hose.  Am.  26.  or  PRIVATE,  which  might  be 
the  property  of  individuals. 

Some  make  a  distinction  between  things  common  and 
public;  but  most  writers  do  not.  The  things,  of  which  a 
whole  society  or  corporation  had  the  property,  and  each  in- 
dividual the  use,  were  called  RES  UNI VERSITATIS,  or 
more  properly  RES  PUBLICO,  (quasipo/wfir*,  apopulo, 
the  property  of  the  people  ;)  as,  theatres*  baths*  highways, 
&c.  And  those  things  were  called  RES  COMMUNES, 
which  either  could  be  the  property  of  no  one,  as  the  air,  light, 
&c.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  135.  vi.  349.  or  which  were  the  joint  pro* 
perty  of  more  than  one ;  as,  a  common  wall,  a. common field, 
&c.  Commune,  a  sub^t,  is  put  for  the  commonwealth,.  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  46.  63.  &  69.  HoraU  Od.  ii.  IS.  13.  Hence  in 
commune  consulere,  prodesse,  conferre,  metuere,  &c.  for  the 
public  good. 

Things  which  properly  belonged  to  nobody,  were  called 
RES  NULL1US  ;  as,  parts  of  the  world  not  yet  discover- 
ed, animals  not  claimed,  &c.  To  this  class  was  referred  hare- 
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ditaijacens,  or  an  estate  in  the  interval  of  time  between  the 

demise  of  the  last  occupier  and  the  entry  of  the  successor. 
Things  were  either  MOVE  ABLE  or  IMMOVEABLE. 

Immoveable  things  of  a  farm  were  called  Ruta  Cms  a,sc» 

et;  it.  Eruta  et  casa;  as,  sand,  coals,  stones,  &c.  which 

were  commonly  excepted,  (recepta,)  or  retained  by  the  sel- 
ler, Cic.  Top.  26.  Orat.  ii.  55. 

Things  were  also  divided  into  CORPOREAL,  i.e,  which 
might  be  touched,  and  INCORPOREAL  ;  as,  rights,  ser- 
vitudes, &fc.  The  former  Cicero  calls,  Hes,  qua  sunt ;  the 
latter,  Res,  qu*  intelliguntur.  Topic.  5.  But  others,  per- 
haps  more  properly,  call  the  former,  RES,  things  ;  and  the 
latter,  JURA,  rights  ;  Quinctilian.  v.  10.  116.   - 

The  division  of  things  Horace  briefly  expresses  thus  :  * 
Fuit  h*c  sapientia  quondam, 

Publica  prvoatis  secernere,  sacra  prof  ants* 

De  Art.  Poet.  396. 
So  Com.  Nepos,  in  vita  Themtst.  6. 4 
Private  things  (res  PRIVATiE)  among  the  Romans, 
were  either  RES  MANCIPI,  or  tfEC  MANCIPI. 

RES*  MANCIPI  were  those  things  which  might  be  sold 
and  alienated,  or  the  property  of  them  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another,  by  a  certain  rite  used  among  Roman  citi- 
zens only ;  so  that  the  purchaser  might  take  them  as  it  were 
with  his  hand  (manu  caperet);  whence  he  was  called  MAN- 
CEPS,  and  the  thing,  res  MANCIPI,  vel  Mancupi,  con- 
tracted  for  MancipH.  And  it  behoved  the  seller  to  be  an- 
swerable for  them  to  the  purchaser,  to  secure  the  possession, 
{periculum  judicii,  vel  auctoritatem,  vel  evictionem  prasta- 
re,  &c.)  Cic.  pro  Murena,  2. 

NEC  MANCIPI  res,  were  those  tilings  which  could  not 
be  thus  transferred ;  whence  also  the  risk  of  the  thing  lay 
on  the  purchaser,  Plant.  Pers.  iv.  3.  55,  &c.  Thus,  manci* 
pium  and  usus  are  distinguished :  Vitaque  mancipio  nulli  da- 
tur,  in  property  or  perpetuity,  omnibus  usu>  Lucret.  iii.  98i5. 
So  mancipium  mdfructus,  Cic.  Epist.  Fam.  vii.  29,  30. 

There*  MANCIPI,  were, — 1.  Farms,  either  in  town  or 
country  within  Italy;  (Pnvdia  urbana  et  rustica  in  solo  Itali- 
co);  or  in  the  provinces,  if  any  city  or  place  had  obtained  the 
jus  Italicum.  Other  farms  in  the  provinces  were  called  pos- 
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session**,  notpradia ;  and  because  proprietors  gave  in  an  ac- 
count of  their  families  and  fortunes  to  the  censors,  they  were 
called  Pradia  censui  censendo,  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  32.-2. 
Slaves. — 3.  Quadrupeds,  trained  to  work  with  back  or  neck, 
dorso  velcerxnce  domiti);  as,  horses,  oxen,  asses,  mules  ;  but 
not  wild  beasts,  although  tamed ;  as,  elephants,  camels.*— 4* 
Pearls  (jnatgarita)  Plin.  ix.  35*  s.  60.— 5.  The  rights  of 
country  farms,  called  servitudes,  (SER VITUTES,)  Iflpian. 

The  servitudes  of  farms  in  the  country,  were^-1.  The 
right  of  going  on  foot  through  the  farm  of  another,  (ITER)  } 
—2.  Of  driving  a  beast,  or  waggon  not  loaded,  (ACTUS) ; 
—3.  Of  driving  loaded  waggons,  (VIA); — 4#  Of  carrying  wa- 
ter, (AQUiEDUCTUS) ;  either  by  canals  or  leaden  pipes, 
(per  eanales,  v.  fistulas  plumbeas,)  Vitruv.  viii.  7.— The 
breadth  of  a  via,  when  straight,  was  eight  feet;  at  a  turn,  {in 
anf factum  v.  infiexu^  sixteen  feet ;  the  breadth  of  an  actus* 
four  feet :  but  the  breadth  of  an  iter  is  uncertain. 

To  these  servitudes  may  be  added,  the  drawing  of  water, 
{aqua  haustus)  ;  the  driving  of  cattle  to  water,  (pecofis  ad 
aquam  appulsus);  the  right  of  feeding;  of  making  lime,  (caU 
cis  coquenda)  and  of  digging  sand. 

Those  farms,  which  were  not  liable  to  any  servitude,  werG 
called  PRjEDIA  LIBERA,  optimojure  v.  conditione  opti- 
ma ;  those  which  were  {qua  serviebant,servitutem  debebant9 
vel  servituti  erant  obnoxia,)  PRiEDIA  SERVA,  Cic.  in 
Hull.  iii.  2. 

Buildings  in  the  city  were  called  PRjEDIA  URBAN  A, 
and  were  reckoned  res  mancipi,  only  by  accession  {jure fun* 
di;  for  all  buildings  and  lands  were  called  FUNDI ;  but 
usually  buildings  in  the  city  were  called  Mdes,  in  the  coun- 
try Villa.  A  place  in  the  city  without  buildings,  was  called 
AREA,  in  the  country  AGER.  A  field  with  buildings  was 
properly  called  FUNDUS. 

The  servitudes  of  the  Pradia  urbana,  were,*— 1.  Seroitu* 
ONERIS  FERENDI,  when  one  was  bound  to  support  the 
house  of  another  by  his  pillar  or  wall ; — 2.  Servitus  TIGNI 
IMMITTENDI,  when  one  was  bound  to  allow  a  neigh- 
bour  to  drive  a  beam,  a  stone,  or  iron  into  his  wall;  for  tig- 
num  among  lawyers  signified  all  kinds  of  materials  for  build- 
ing. 
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Anciently  for  fear  of  fire,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should 

bean  interstice  left  between  houses,  of  at  least  two  feet  and 

aAatf,.whichwas  called  AMBITUS,  Pestus,  or  ANGI- 

PORTLJS  vel  -«m,  and  this  was  usually  a  thoroughfare,  but 

sometimes  not,  Ter.  Adelph.  iv.  2.  39.    For  when  Rome 

came  to  be  crowded  with  houses,  these  interstices  were  only 

left  between  some  houses.  Nero,  after  the  dreadful  fire  which 

happened  in  his  time,  restored  the  ancient  mode  of  building 

houses  distinct  from  one  another,  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43. 

Houses,  which  were  hot  joined  by  common  walls#with  the 
neighbouring  houses,  were  called  INSULjE,  Festus.  Some- 
times domus  and  insula  are  distinguished,  Suet.  Ner*  16.  & 
38.  where  domus  is  supposed  to  signify  the  houses  of  the 
great,  and  insula  those  of  the  poorer  citizens.  But  anciently 
this  was  not  the  case,  rather  the  contrary ;  as,  Insula  Clodiit 
Luculli,  &c.  Cic.  Under  the  emperors,  any  lodgings  ihospi- 
tia)  or  houses  to  be  let,  {Mdes  mcrcede  locandaf  vel  domus 
conductiticz^  were  called  insula*  and  the  inhabitants  of  them, 
Inquilwiy  or  Insularii ;  which  last  name  is  also  applied  to 
those  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  genii  of  each  insula. 
The  proprietors  of  the  insula  were  called  DOMINI  insu- 
iarum,  Suet.  Jul.  41.  Tib.  48.  vel  prjEdiorum,  Plm.Ep. 
x.  44,  45.  and  their  agents  pracuratores  insularum.  For 
want  of  room  in  the  city,  they  were  commonly  raised  to  a 
great  height  by  stories,  (contignationibus  v.  tabuktisO  which 
were  occupied  by  different  families,  and  at  a  great  rent,  Juve- 
nal iii.  166*  The  upper  stories  or  garrets  were  called  canacu* 
la.  He  who  rexitedCmercede  conducebat)  an  insulm,  or  any  part 
of  it,  was  called  inquilinus.  Hence  Catiline  contemptuously 
calls  Cicero,  Inquilinus  civis  urbis  Roma,  Sallust.  Cat.  31. 
There  was  also,— 3.  Servitus  STILLICIDII ET  FLU. 
MINIS,  whereby  one  was  obliged  to  let  the  water,  which 
fell  from  his  house,  into  the  garden  or  area  of  his  neighbour ; 
or  to  receive  the  water  which  fell  from  his  neighbour's 
house  into  his  area. — 4.  Servitus  CLOACiE,  the  right  of 
conveying  a  private  common  sewer  through  the  property  of 
a  neighbour,  into  the  Cloaca  maxima  built  by  Tarquin. — 5# 
Servitus  NON  ALTIUS  TOLLENDI,  whereby  one  was 
bound  not  to  raise  his  house  above  a  certain  height ;  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  the  prospect  and  light  of  his  neighbour. 

K 
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The  height  of  houses  was  limited  by  law,  under  Augustas, 
to  70  feet,  Strab.  v.  p  .162.  Suet.  Aug.  89.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv. 
43. — There  was  also  a  servitude,  that  one  should  not  make 
new  windows  in  his  wall ;  Lumina  uti  nunc  sunt,  it  a 
si nt,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  39. 

These  servitudes  of  city  properties,  some  annex  to  res 
manciple  and  some  to  ret  nee  tnancipu 

MODES  qf  acquiring  PROPERTY* 

The  transferring  of  the  property  of  the  res  numcipi, 
(ABALIENATIO,  vel  transtatio  dominii,  v.  proprietors  J 
was  made  by  a  certain  act,  called  MANCIPATIO,  or 
MANCIP1UM ,  (Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.  de  Orat.  i.  39.)  in  which 
the  same  formalities  were  observed  as  in  emancipating  a 
son,  only  tfiatit  was  done  but  once.  This  Cicero  calls  traditio 
alttri  nexu,  Topic.  5.  a.  28.  thus  Dare  mancipio,  i.  e.  ex 
forma  vel  lege  mancipiix  to  convey  the  property  of  a  thing 
in  that  manner ;  acciperey  to  receive  it,  Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  2. 
8.  Trin.  ii.  4.  19.  Jurats — sefofe  tnancipii  tempus  in  omne 
tuiy  devoted  to  you,  Ovid  Pont.  iv.  5. 39.  Sui  tnancipii  esse f 
to  be  one's  own  master,  to  be  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
no  one,  Go,  ad  Brut.  16.  So  mancipare  agrum  aKcui,  to  sell 
an  estate  to  any  one,  Plm.  Ep.  vii.  18.  emancipate  fundos* 
to  divest  one's  self  of  the  property,  and  convey  it  to  another. 
Id.  x.  3. 

Cicero  commonly  uses  mancipium  and  nexum  or  -m,  as 
of  the  same  import ;  pro  Muren.  2.  pro  Place.  32.  Cacin. 
16.  But  sonfetimes  he  distinguishes  them ;  as,  de  Harusp. 
7*  where  mancipium  implies  complete  property,  and  nexus 
only  the  right  of  obligation,  as  when  one  receives  any  thing 
by  way  of  a  pledge*  Thus  a  creditor  had  his  insolvent 
debtor  jure  nexi,  but  not  jure  mancipii}  as  he  possessed  his 
slave.  . 

There  were  various  other  modes  of  acquiring  legal  pro- 
perty ;  as,  1.  JURE  CESSIO,  or  CESSIO  IN  JURE,  Cic. 
Top.  5.  when  a  person  gave  up  his  effects  to  any  one  before 
theprtetor  or  president  of  a  province,  who  adjudged  them 
to  the  person  who  claimed  them,  (vindicanti  addicebat)  - 
which  chiefly  took  place  in  the  case  of  debtors,  who,  when 
they  were  insolvent,  gave  up  their  goods  {bona  cedebant)  to 
fheir  creditors* 
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a  tfSUCAPTIO  vel  USUCAPIO,  Cic.  Cxcin.  26. 
I*fg.  1.21.  and  also  usus  auctoritos,  when  one  obtained  the 
property  of  a  thing,  by  possessing  it  for  a  certain  time  with- 
out inteiruption,  according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables ; 
for  two  years,  if  it  was  a  farm  or  immoveable,  and  for  one 
year  if  die  thing  was  moveable:  Uxu&us  auctoritas,i.c. 
jus  dorntnii,  quod  usuparatur,F  vxni  mrnniuu,  cat*- 

IARUM  RERtTM  ANNUS  USUS  JESSET,  Ptin.  Ep.  V.  1.  But 

this  took  place  only  among  citizens.  For  Ad  versus  hos- 
teh,  L  e.  peregrimAn,  sterna  auctoritas  jbrat; 
sc.  alicujus  rei,  Cic,  Off.  L  12.  i.  e.  res  semper  vindicari  po- 
terat  a  peregrino,  et  tiunquamusu  eapu  Hence  Cicero  says. 
Nihil  mortales  a  diis  usucapere  possunt.  If  there  was  any 
interruption  in  the  possession,  it  was  called  USURPATIO, 
which,  in  country  farms,  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
breaking  off  the  shoot  of  a  tree,  (surculo  defringendo,)  Cic. 
de  Orat.  iii.  28.  But  afterwards  a  longer  time  was  necessary  * 
to  constitute  prescription,  especially  in  the  provinces,  name- 
ly ten  years  among  those  who  were  present,  and  twenty 
years  among  those  who  were  absent  Sometimes  a  length 
of  time  was  required  beyond  remembrance.  This  new  me- 
thod of  acquiring  property- by  possession,  Mas  called  LON- 
GAPOSSESSIONE  CAPIO,  or  LONGiE  POSSESr 
SION1S  PRiEROGATIVA,  vel  PIkESCRIPTIO. 

3.  EMPTIO  SUB  CORONA,  i.  e.  purchasing  captives 
in  war,  who  were  sold  with  chaplets  on  their  heads.  See  p. 
38. 

4.  AUCTIO,  whereby  things  were  exposed  to  public 
sale,  (ha&ttfy  v.  voci  praconis  subjiciebantur,)  when  a  spear 
being  set  up,  and  a  public  crier  calling  out  the  price,  (pra+ 
tone  pretium  proclamante,)  the  magistrate  who  was  present 
adjudged  them  (addicebai)  to  the  highest  bidder,  Cic.  PhiU 
u.  26.  The  person  who  bade,  held  up  his  finger,  (digitum 
lollebatj  Cic.  Verr.  i.  54.  digito  Hcitus  est,  iii.  11. 

The  custom  of  setting  up  a  spear  at  an  auction  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  this,  that  at  first  only  those  things 
^Keh  were  taken  in  war  were  sold  in  that  manner.  Hence 
A**to  is  put  for  a  public  sale ;  and  sub  hasta  venire,  to  be 
publicly  sold. 

The  day,  sometimes  the  hour,  and  the  terms  of  the  auc- 
tipi),  used  to  be  advertised,  either  by  a  common  crier  (apr<r- 
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cone  prccdicari,  v.  conclamari,)  Plaut.  Men.  v.  9.  94.  or  in 
writing,  tabula  proscribt)  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  6.  Proscribe- 
batur,  sc.  domus  seuquisemere,seuconduccrevellet,Flm. 
Ep.  vii.  27.  ./©fife*  venules  inscribit  Uteris,  Plaut.  Trin.  i.  2. 
131.  Hence  tabula  is  put  for  the  auction  itself,  £ 6. — Tabulum 
proscfibere,  for  auctionem  constituere  ;  proscribere  domum 
v.fundum,  to  advertise  for  sale,  Cic.  And  those  whose  goods 
were  thus  advertised,  were  said  pendere,  Suet.  Claud.  9.  and 
also  the  goods,  bona  suspensa;  because  the  advertisement 
UibcUus  v.  tabella)  was  affixed  to  a  pillar,  (pUa  v.  columnar 
in  some  public  place,  Senec.  de  Bene/,  iv.  12.  So  tabulas 
auctionarias  proferre  v.  tabulum,  to  publish,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  8. 
Phil.  ii.  29.  ad  tabulam  adesse,  to  be  present  at  the  sale,  pro 
Quinct  6.  Thus  also  sub  titulum  nostros  misit  a&ara  lares* 
i  e.  domum,  forced  me  to  expose  my  house  to  sale,  Ovid* 
Remed.  Amor.  302. 

It  behoved  thet  auction  to  be  made  in  public,  Cic.  ib.  &* 
contra  Hull.  i.  3.  and  there  were  courts  in  the  Forum  where 
Ructions  were  held,(ATRIA  AUCTIONARIA,)  to  which 
Juvenal  is  thought  to  allude,  Sat.  vii.  7.  A  money-broker 
(argentarius)  was  also  present,  who  marked  down  what  was 
bidden,  and  to  whom  the  purchaser  either  paid  down  the 
price,  or  gave  security  for  it,  Cic.  pro  deem.  6.  Quinctil.  xi. 
2.  The  sale  was  sometimes  deferred,  (,auctu>prqferebatur9) 
Cic.  ad  Atticum,  xiii.  12. 

The  seUer  was  called  AUCTOR,  and  was  said  vendere 
auctionem,  Cic  pro  Quint.  5.  in  the  same  manner  as  a  gene- 
ral, when  he  sold  the  whole  plunder  of  a  city,  was  said  ven- 
dere sectionem,  Caes.  de  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  33.  The  right  of  pro- 
l>erty  conveyed  to  the  purchaser  was  called  AUCTORI- 
TAS;  and  if  that  right  was  not  complete,  he  was  said  a  ma- 
lo  auctore  emere,  to  buy  from  a  person  who  had  not  a  right 
to  sell,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  22.  Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  2,  12. 

5.  ADJUDIC ATIO,  which  properly  took  place  only  in 
three  cases ;  infamilia  hcrciscunda,  vel  ercto  ciundo,  x.  e.  ha- 
reditate  dwidenda,  in  dividing  an  inheritance  among  co-heirs, 
Cic.  OratA.  58.  Cacin.  3.  in  commumdividendo,  in  dividing 
%  joint  stock  among  partners,  Cic.  Ep.  vii.  12.  infinibus  re- 
gundis,  in  settling  boundaries  among  neighbours,  Cic.  Legg. 
f,  £1.  when  the  judpe  determined  any  thing  to  any  of  the 
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bens,  partners,  or  neighbours,  of  which  they  got  immediate 
property ;  but  arbiters  were  commonly  appointed  in  settling 
bounds,  Cic.  Top.  10.    Sometimes,  however,  things  were 
said  to  be  adjudged  (adjudicari)  to  a  person,  which  he  ob- 
tained by  the  sentence  of  a  judge  from  any  cause  whatever, 
6.  DONATIO.    Donations  which  were  made  for  some 
cause,  were  called  MUNER  A ;  as  from  a  client  or  freed* 
roan  to  his  patron,  on  occasion  of  a  birth  or  marriage.  Ter. 
Phornu  i.  1.  13.    Those  things  which  were  given  without 
any  obligation,  were  called  DONA ;  but  these  words  are 
often  confounded. 

At  first  presents  were  but  rarely  given  among  the  Romans ; 
but  afterwards,  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  they  became 
?ery  frequent  and  costly.  Clients  and  freedmen  sent  pre- 
sents to  their  patrons,  Plin.  J2p.  v.  14.  slaves  to  their  mas- 
ters; citizens  to  the  emperors  and  magistrates ;  friends  and 
relations  to  one  another,  and  that  on  various  occasions ;  par- 
ticularly on  the  Kalends  of  January,  called  STREN^E ;  at 
the  feasts  of  Saturn,  and  at  public  entertainments,  APO- 
PHORETA ;  to  guests,  XENIA  ;  on  birth-days,  at  mar- 
riages,  &c.  Plin.  &P  Martial,  passim. 

Those  things  which  were  acquired  by  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  methods,  or  by  inheritance,  by  adoption,  (arro- 
gatione,)  or  by  law,  as  a  legacy*  &c.  were  said  to  be  IN  DO- 
MINIO  QUIRITARIO,  i.  e.  justo  et  legitime:  Other 
things  were  said  to  be  IN  BONIS :  and  the  proprietors  of 
them  were  called  BONITARII,  whose  right  was  not  so 
good  as  that  of  the  DOMINI  QUIRITARII,  qui  optimo 
iuxzpossidere  die  e  bant  ur,  who  were  secure  against  law-suits. 
But  Justinian  abolished  these  distinctions. 

When  a  person  had  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  but 
not  the  power  or  property  of  alienating,  it  was  called  USUS 
FRUCTUS,  either  in  one  word;  thus,  Usumfructum  om- 
nium bonorum  suorum  Gesennia  legate  utfrueretur  una  cum 
filiOi  Gic.  Csecin.  4.  or  in  two;  as,  Usus  cnim  ejus  etfructus 
fundi  testamento  virifuerat  Casennue,  lb.  7.  and  the  per- 
son FRUCTUARIUS,  or  USUFRUCTUARIUS. 

P.       The  RIGHT  */ TESTAMENT  and  INHERI- 
TANCE. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  (sui  juris)  could  make^  w|l^ 
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or  be  witnesses  to  a  testament,  or  inherit  any  thing  by  testa, 
ment. 

Anciently  testaments  used  to  be  made  at  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  which  were  in  that  case  properly  called  Calaia, 
Gell.  xv.27. 

The  testament  of  a  soldierjust  about  toengage,  was  said  to 
be  made  IN  PROC INCTU,  when  in  the  camp,  while  he  was 
girding  himself,  or  preparing  for  battle,  in  presence  of  his 
fellow-soldiers,  without  writing,  he  named  his  heir,  (nuncu- 
pavit,)  Cic.  deNat  D.  ii.  3.  de  Orat.  i.  53.  So  inprocinctu 
carmina  facta,  written  by  Ovid  at  Tomi,  where  he  was  in 
continual  danger  of  an  attact  from  the  Getae,  Pont.  i.  8.  10. 

But  the  usual  method  of  making  a  will,  after  the  lawsofthe 
twelve  tables  were  enacted,  was  PER  ^ES  ET  LIBR  AM, 
or  per  familue  emptionem,  as  it  was  called ;  wherein  before 
five  witnesses,  a  libripens  and  an  antestatus,  the  testator,  by 
an  imaginary  sale,  disposed  of  his  family  and  fortunes  to  one 
who  was  called  FAMILI^E  EMPTOR,  who  was  not  the 
heir,  as  some  have  thought,  Suet  Ner.  4.  but  only  admitted 
for  the  sake  of  form,  {diets  causa,)  that  the  testator  might  seem 
to  have  alienated  his  effects  in  his  life-time.  This  act  was  called 
FAMILIiE  MANCIPATIO ;  which  being  finished  in  due 
form,  the  testator,  holding  the  testament  in  his  hand,  said, 

KL*X,UTIINHIS  TABULIS  CERISVE  SCRIPTA  SUNT,ITA 
PO,  ITAL£G0,ITA  TESTOR,  ITAQUE  VOS,QuiRlTES,  TES- 
TIMONIUM prjBbitote.  Upon  which,  as  was  usual  in  like 
cases,  he  gently  touched  the  tip  of  the  ears  of  the  witnesses ; 
{auricula  facta  antestabatur,  quod  in  ma  aure  memoria  locus 
erat,  Plin.  xi.  45.)  this  act  was  called  NUNCUPATIO 
TESTAMENTI,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18-  Hence  nuncupate 
fueredem,  for  nominate,  scribere,  or  facer  e,  Suet.  &  Plin.  pas- 
sim. But  sometimes  this  word  signifies  to  name  one's  heir 
piva  voce,  without  writing ;  as  Horace  just  before  his  death 
is  said  to  have  named  Augustus :  For  the  above-mentioned 
formalities  were  not  always  observed,  especially  in  later 
times.  It  was  reckoned  sufficient  if  one  subscribed  his  will, 
or  even  named  his  heir  viva  voce,  before  seven  witnesses. 
Something  similar  to  this  seems  to  have  prevailed  anciently, 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  45,  whence  an  edict  about  that  matter  is  called 
by  Cicero,  Vetus  et  Translaticjtjm,  as  being  usual, 
lb.  44. 
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Sometimes  the  testator  wrote  his  will  wholly  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  case  it  was  called  holograp  hum.  Sometimes  it 
was  written  by  a  friend  or  by  others,  Phn.  Epist.  vi.  26. 
Thus  the  testament  of  Augustus  was  partly  written  by  him*, 
self,  and  partly  by  two  of  his  freedmen,  Suet.  Aug.  102. 
Lawyers  were  usually  employed  in  writing  or  drawing  up 
wills,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  6.  Suet ,  Nef.  32.  But  it  was  ordained 
under  Claudius,  or  Nero,  that  the  writer  of  another's  testa- 
ment (called  by  lawyers  testamentorius),  should  not  mark 
down  any  legacy  for  himself,  Suet.  her.  17.  When  a  tes- 
tament was  written  by  another,  the  testator  wrote  belowf 
that  he  had  dictated  and  read  it  over,  (se  id  dict  asse  et 
hecognovissb.)  Testaments  were  usually  written  on  ta- 
bles covered  over  with  wax,  because  in  them  a  person  could 
most  easily  erase  what  he  wished  to  alter,  Quinctilian.  x.  3. 
31.  Hence  Cerje  is  put  for  tabula  cerata  or  tabula  testa- 
menti,  Juvenal,  i.  63;  Prima  cer  a,  for  prima  pars  tabula % 
the  first  part  of  the  will,  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  53.  and  cer  a 
ixtrema,  or  imay  for  the  last  part,  Cic.  Vert.  L  36.  Suet. 
Juvenal.  83.  But  testaments  were  called  Tabula,  although 
written  on  paper  or  parchment,  Iflpian. 

Testaments  were  always  subscribed  by  the  testator,  and 
usually  by  the  witnesses,  and  sealed  with  their  seals  or  rings, 
(signis  eorum  obsignabantury)  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  13,  &  14.  and 
also  with  the  seals  of  others,  Cic.  Att.  vii.  2.  Suet.  Tib.  c. 
nit.  Plm.  Ep.  ix.  1.  They  were  likewise  tied  with  a  thread. 
Hence  nee  mea  subjecta  convicta  est  gemma  tabeUa  menda- 
eem  fans  imposuisse  notam.  Nor  is  my  ring,  i.  e.  nor  am  I 
convicted  of  having  affixed  a  false  mark,  or  seal,  to  the  thread 
on  a  forged  depd  or  will,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9.  69.  It  was  or- 
darned  that  the  thread  should  be  thrice  drawn  through  holes, 
and  sealed,  Suet .  JSter.  1 7. 

The  testator  might  unseal  (resignare)  his  will,  if  he  wish- 
ed to  alter  or  revise  h,  (mutarevel  recognoscere.)  Sometimes 
he  cancelled  it  altogether ;  sometimes  he  only  erased  (indu- 
cebat  v.  delebaf)  one  or  two  names. 

Testaments,  like  all  other  civil  deeds,'  were  always  writ- 
ten in  Latin.  A  legacy  expressed  in  Qreek  was  not  valid, 
l/lpian.  Fragm.  xxv.  9. 

There  used  to  be  several  copies  of  the  same  testament. 
Thus,  Tiberius  made  two  copies  of  his  will,  the  one  w:' 
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ten  by  himself,  and  the  other  by  one  of  his  freedmen,  Suet. 
Tib.  c.  ult.  t 

Testaments  were  deposited,  either  privately  in  the  hands 
of  a  friend,  or  in  a  temple  with  the  keeper  of  it,  (apudJEdi- 
tuum.)  Thus  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  entrusted  his 
testament  to  the  eldest  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  Jul  83. 

In  the  first  part  of  a  will,  the  heir  or  heirs  were  written 
thus:  Titius  mihi  HiEREs  esto  sit  v.  erit ;  orthus,TiTi- 
tfM  HiEREDEM  esse  jubeo,  vcl  volo ;  also,  hxredemfacio, 
scriboy  institute.  If  there  were  several  heirs,  their  different 
portions  were  marked.  If  a  person  had  no  children  of  his 
own,  he  assumed  others,  not  only  to  inherit  his  fortune,  but 
also  to  bear  his  name,  (nomen  suumferre,)  as  Julius  Caesar 
did  Augustus,  (tit  famiham  nomenque  adoptavit>  adscvuxU 
Suet.  Assumpsit*  Plin.) 

If  the  heir  or  heirs  who  were  first  appointed  Onstitutt)  did 
not  chuse  to  accept,  (hareditatem  adire,  v.  eernere  nollentO 
or  died  under  the  age  of  puberty,  others  were  substituted  in 
their  room,  called  HjEREDES  SECUNDI ;  secundo  loco 
v.  gradu  scripti  v.  substituti,Cic.  pro  Cluent.  11.  Horat. 
Sat*  ii.  5.  45.  Suet.  Jul.  83. 

A  corporate  city  (respublica)  could  neither  inherit  an  es- 
tate, nor  receive  a  legacy,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  7.  but  this  was  after- 
Wards  changed. 

A  man  might  disinherit  (exharcdare)  his  own  children,  * 
one  or  all  of  them,  and  appoint  what  other  persons  he  pleas- 
ed to  be  his  heirs  ;  thus  Titius  filius  meus  exheres 
esto,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1.  Hence  Juvenal.  Sat.  10.  Codiccsavo 
haredes  vetat  esse  suos.  Sometimes  the  cause  (ELOGI- 
UM,  i.  e.  causa  exhxredationis*)  was  added,  Cic.  pro  Clu- 
ent. 48.  Quinctilian.  vii.  4.  40.  decL  2.  A  testament  of  this 
kind  was  called  INOFFICIOSUM ;  and  when  the  children 
raised  an  action  for  rescinding  it,  it  was  said  to  be  done  per 
querelam  inofficiosi. 

Sometimes  a  man  left  his  fortune  intrust  (fidei  commit  fe- 
bai)  to  a  friend  on  certain  conditions,  particularly  that  he 
should  give  it  up  (ttf  restitueret  v.  redderet)  to  some  person 
or  persons.  Whatever  was  left  in  this  manner,  whether  the 
whole  estate,  or  any  one  thing,  as,  a  farm,  &c.  was  called 
FIDEICOMMISSUM,  a  trust ;  and  a  person  to  whom  it 
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was  thus  left,  was  called  HZERES  FIDUCIARIUS,  who 
might  either  be  a  citizen  or  a  foreigner,  L  8.  $.  4.  D.  de  ac- 
cepti/. 

A  testament  of  this  kind  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  re- 
quest or  intreaty,  (verbis  precatixiis  ;)  thus,  Rogo,  peto, 

VOLO,  MANDO,  FlDEI    TJfiE  COMMITTO,  Tct.  And.  U.    5. 

and  not  by  way  of  command,  {verbis  irnperativis)  as  all  tes- 
taments were,  and  might  be  written  in  any  language. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  will,  {in  tabulis  secundis,)  tutors  were 
appointed  for  one's  children,  and  legacies  {legato)  left  to  le- 
gatees, (legatariiss)  all  in  direct  arid  commanding  words  ; 
thus,  Tutor  esto,  w/tutores  sunto:  tutorem,v. 
— es  do,  Cic.  Ep.  xiii.  61.  Phn.  Ep.  ii.  1.  And  to  their 
protection  the  testator  recommended  his  children,  Ovid. 
Trist.  iii.  Eleg.  14.  ^"< 

Legacies  were  left  in  four  different  ways,  which  lawyers 
have  distinguished  by  the  following  names, — 1.  Per  VIN. 
DICATIONEM  ;  thus,  Do,  lego;  also,  Capito,  su- 
mito,  v,  habeto,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Mn.  v.  533. 
This  form  was  so  called  from  the  mode  of  claiming  proper- 
ty, Cic.  pro  Muran.  12.— 2.  Per  DAMNATIONEM  : 

thus   H^ERES    MEUS DAMNAS  ESTO  DARE,    &C      Let  my 

heir  be  bound >  £sfc.  Quinctil.  vii.  9.  and  so  in  the  plural  dam- 
nas  sunto.  .  By  this. form  the  testator  was  said,  damnare 
harcdemy  to  bind  his  heir.  Hence  damnare  aliquem  votis, 
Virg.  JEn.  v.  80.  Cwitas  damnata  voii%  bound  to  perform, 
IAv.  v.  25.    But  it  was  otherwise  expressed,  thiis,  ILeres 

MEUS  DATO,  FACITO  ;    HiEREDEM    HEUM    DARE  JUBEO 

— :1.  SINENDI  modo  :  thus,  H^eres  meus  sinito,  vet 

DAMNAS  ESTO  SINERE  LUCIUM  TlTIUM  SUMERE  IL. 
iAM   REM,  V.   SIBI    HABERE.— 4.   Pet    PRiECEPTIO- 

NEM;  thusL.TiTius  illam  rem  pr^ecipito,e  medio, 

Velz  MEDIA  HiEREDITATE  SUMITO,   SIBiqUE    HABETO, 

vd  Prtftipiat*  &c.  when  any  thing  was  left  to  any  person, 

which  he  was  to  get  before  the  inheritance  was  divided,  or 

when  any  thing  particular  was  left  to  any  one  of  the  coheirs 

beside  his  own  share,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  &n.  ix.  27L 

Hence  pr.ecipere,  to  receive  in  preference  to  others ;  and 

praceptio,  a  certain  legacy  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  part 

tf  the  fortune  of  the  deceased,  PUn.  Ep.  v.  7.  as  certaio 

L 
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Creditors  had  a  privilege  to  be  preferred  to  others  (*rotck 
pr axia,  L  e.  priyilegium  quo  ceteris  crcditoribus prepe* 
lumttiTj)  Id.  x.  109, 110. 

When  additions  were  made  to  a  will,  they  were  called 
CODICILLI.  They  were  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  heirs,  sometimes  also  to  trustees,  {ndjidei- 
commissarios.)  It  behoved  them  however  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  testament,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  16. 

After  the  death  of  the  testator,  his  will  was  opened,  Horat. 
Ep.  i.  7.  in  presence  of  the  witnesses  who  had  sealed  h,  (co- 
ram  signatoribusy)  or  a  majority  of  them,  Suet.  Tib.  23.  And 
if  they  were  absent  or  dead,  a  copy  of  the  will  was  taken  in 
presence  of  other  respectable  persons,  and  the  authentic  tes- 
tament was  laid  up  in  the  public  archives,  that  if  the  copy 
were  lost,  another  might  be  taken  from  it,  (esset  unde  peti 
posset.)  Horace  ridicules  a  miser,  who  ordered  his  heirs  to 
inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  sum  he  left,  Sat.  ii.  3.  84. 

It  was  esteemed  honourable  to  be  named  in  the  testament 
of  a  friend  or  relation,  and  considered  as  a  tnark  of  disre- 
spect to  be  passed  over,  Cic.  pro  Domo,  19  8c  32.  pro  Sext. 
52.  Phil.  ii.  16.  Suet.  Jug.  66. 

It  was  usually  required  by  the  testament,  that  the  heir 
should  enter  upon  the  inheritance  within  a  certain  time,  in 
SO  or  100  days  at  most,  Cic.  adAtt.  xiii.  46.  dt  Orat.  i.  22. 
Plin.  Ep.  x.  79.  This  act  was  called  H^REDITATIS 
CRETIO,  (hares  cum  constituet  se  haredem  esse  dicitur 
£ernere,  Varr.  L.L.  vi.5.)  and  wasperformed  before  wit- 
nesses in  these  words  :  Cum  me  MiEvitrs  haredem  ix- 

STITUERET,    EAM     HiEREDlTATEM    CERNO    ADEOqtfE. 

After  saying  which,  (dictis  cretionis  verbis*)  the  heir  was 
said  ILereditatem  adisse.  But  when  this  formality 
(Cretiokis  solemj/itas)  was  not  required,  one  became 
heir  by  acting  as  such,  {proharede  sE  cerevdo,  vel  ces- 
tione,  although  he  might  also,  if  he  chose,  observe  the  so- 
lemn form. 

If  the  father  or  grandfather  succeeded,  they  were  called 
haredes  ASCENDENTES ;  if,  as  was  natural,  the  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren,  DESCENDENTES  ;  if  brothers 
or  sisters,  COLLATERALES. 

If  any  one  died  without  making  a  will, (intestotnsj  his 
goods  devolved  on  his  nearest  relations ;  first  to  hid  chiL. 
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drca ;  failing  them  to  his  nearest  relations  by  the  father's 
side,  (agnatisr)  and  failing  them  to  those  of  the  same  gci\s 
(gcfltilibus.)  At  Nice,  the  community  claimed  the  estate 
pf every  citizen  who  died  intestate,  Plin.  x.  88. 

The  inheritance  was  commonly  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
called  unci*.  The  whole  was  called  AS.  Hence  ha res  ex 
<rae,  heir  to  one's  whole  fortune;  hares  fx  scmisse^ex  trien- 
te>  dodrante,  &c.  to  the  half,  third,  three  fourths,  Sec. 

The  UNCI  A  was  also  divided  into  parts;  the  half  SE- 
MUNCIA,  the  third  DUELLA,  or  Una  sextula,  the 
fourth  S1CIL1CUM,  v.  •us,  the  sixth  SEXTULA,  Cic. 
pro  Cacin.  6. 

7.  The  RIGHT  c/TUTELAGE  or  WARDSHIP. 

Any  father  of  a  family  might  leave  whom  he  pleased  as 
guardians  (Mores)  to  bis  children,  Li  v.  i.  34.  But  if  he  died 
intestate,  this  charge  devolved  by  law  on  the  nearest  relation 
by  the  father's  side.  Hence  it  was  called  TUTELA  LE- 
GITIMA,  This  law  is  generally  blamed,  as  in  later  times 
it  gave  occasion  to  many  frauds  in  prejudice  of  wards,  (pu* 
pilli,)  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  Juvenal.  Sat  vi.  38. 

When  there  was  no  guardian  by  testament,  nor  a  legal 
oue,  then  a  guardian  was  appointed  to  minors  and  to  wo- 
men by  the  praetor,  and  a  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  hy  the  Atilian  law,  made  A.  U.  443.  But  this  law 
was  afterwards  changed. 

Among  the.  ancient  Romans,  women  could  not  transact 
any  private  business  of  importance,  widiout  the  concur- 
rence of  their  parents,  husbands  or  guardians,  Liv*  xxxiv. 
2.  Cic.  Flacc.  34.  &  35.  and  a  husband  at  his  death  might 
appoint  a  guardian  to  his  wife,  as  to  his  daughter,  or  leave 
her  the  choice-  of  her  own  guardians,  Liv.  xxxix.  19.  Wo* 
men,  however,  seem  sometimes  to  have  acted  as  guardians, 
Lao.  xxxix.  9. 

If  any  guardian  did  not  discharge  hisdut3f  properly,  or  de- 
frauded his  pupil,  there  was  an  action  against  him*  (/Wi. 
dum  tutelar  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  6.  Orat.  i.  36.  Casein.  3. 

Under  the  emperors  guardians  were  obliged  to  give  sc  cu- 
rity  (satisdare  for  their  proper  conduct,  (rem  fupill* 
fore  sal  v  am,)  Digest.  A  signal  instance  of  punishment 
iqflicted  on  a  perfidious  guardian  is  recorded,  Suet.  Galb.  A 
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II.  PUBLIC  RIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

THESE  were  Jus  Census,  Militia:,  Tributarum,  Suffra* 
giiy  Honorum,  et  Sacrorum. 

I.  JUS  CENSUS.  The  right  of  being  inrolled  in  the 
censor's  books.    This  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

II.  JUS  MILITI  jE.  The  right  of  serving  in  the  army. 
At  first  none  but  citizens  were  enlisted,  and  not  even  those 
of  the  lowest  class.  But  in  after  times  this  was  altered ;  and 
under  the  emperors,  soldiers  were  taken,  not  only  from  Italy 
and  the  provinces,  but  also  at  last  from  barbarous  nations, 
Zosim.  iv.  30,  &  31. 

III.  JUS  TRIBUTORUM.  Tributum  property  was 
money  publicly  imposed  on  the  people,  which  was  exacted 
from  each  individual  through  the  tribes  in  proportion  to 
the  valuation  of  his  estate,  (pro  portione  census.)  Money 
publicly  exacted  on  any  other  account,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner, was  called  VECTIGAL,  Vatro  de  Ling.  Lat.  iv.  36. 
But  these  words  are  not  always  distinguished. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  tribute ;  one  imposed  equally 
on  each  person,  (in  capita,)  which  took  place  under  the  first 
kings,  Dionys.  iv.  43. ;  another  according  to  the  valuation  of 
their  estate;  (ex  census  Liv.  i,  43.  iv.  60.  Dionys.  iv.  8. 19. 
and  a  third,  which  was  extraordinary,  and  demanded  only  in 
cases  of  necessity,  and  therefore  depending  on  no  rule,  (ie- 
merarium,  Festus.)  It  was  in  many  instances  also  volunta- 
ry. Liv.  xxvi.  36.  and  an  account  of  it  was  taken,  that  when 
the  treasury  was  again  enriched,  it  might  be  repaid,  as  was 
done  after  the  second  Punic  war,  Id. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  poor  were  for  some 
time  freed  from  the  burden  of  taxes,  until  the  year  349, 
when  the  senate  decreed,  that  pay  should  be  fciven  from  the 
treasury  to  the  common  people  in  the  army,  who  had  hith- 
erto served  at  their  own  expence ;  whereupon  all  were  forc- 
ed to  contribute  annually  according  to  their  fortune  for  the 
pay  of  the  soldiers,  Liv.  iv.  59,  and  60. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  586,  annual  tributes  were  remitted, 
on  account  of  the  immense  sums  brought  into  the  treasury 
by  L.  Paullus  iEmilius,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Cic.  Ofi 
fie.  ii.  22.  and  this  immunity  from  taxes  continued,  according 
Xq  Plutarch,  down  to  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pans*. 
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The  other  taxes  (VEfcTIGALIA)  were  of  three  kinds, 
Portorium,  Decuma,  and  Scriptura. 

1.  PORTOR1UM  was  money  paid  at  the  port  for  good* 
imported  and  exported,  the  collectors  of  which  were  called 
PORTiTORES ;  or  for  carrying  goods  over  a  bridge, 
where  every  carriage  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  exacter  of  the 
toll,  Digest.  Vid.  Cxs.  B.  G.  I.  18.  tf  III.  1.  The  portoria 
were  remitted  A.  U.  692,  the  year  in  which  Pompey  trium- 
phed over  Mithridates,  Dio.  37,  51.  Cic.  Att.  ii.  16.  but 
were  afterwards  imposed  on  foreign  merchandize  by  Czesar, 
Suet.  Jul  43. 

2.  DECUNLE,  Tithes,  were  the  tenth  part  of  corn,  and 
the  fifth  part  of  other  fruits,  which  were  exacted  from  those 
who  tilled  the  public  lands,  either  in  Italy  or  without  it. 
Those  who  farmed  the  tithes  were  called  DECUMANI, 
and  esteemed  the  most  honourable  of  the  publicans  or  far- 
mers general,  as  agriculture  was  esteemed  the  most  honour- 
able way  of  making  a  fortune  among  the  Romans,  Cic.  Vert. 
ii.  13.  Hi.  8.    The  ground  from  which  tithes  were  paid  was 
also  called  DECUMANUS,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  6.    But  these 
lands  were  all  sold  <x  distributed  among  the  citizens  at  dif- 
ferent tiroes,  and  the  land  of  Capua  the  last,  by  Caesar*  Suet. 
Jul.  20.  Cic.  Att.  ii.  16. 

3.  SCRIPTURA  was  the  tax  paid  from  public  pastures 
and  woods,  so  called,  because  those  who  wished  to  feed  their 
cattle  there,  subscribed  their  names  before  the  farmer  of 
them  {coram  peeuario  vel  scriptuario,)  Varro  de  Re  Rusti- 
ca,  ii.  2.  16.  and  paid  a  certain  sum  for  each  beast ;  Festus 
in  ScRiPTyARius  Acer  :  as  was  likewise  done  in  all  the 
tithe-lands,  {in  agris  decumams,)  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  52.  Plaut. 
True.  i.  2.  44. 

All  those  taxes  were  let  publicly  by  the  censors  at  Rome, 
(loeubantur  sub  hasta,)  Cic.  Rull.  i.  3.  Those  who  farmed 
them  (redimebant  v.  conducebunt,)  were  called  PUBLICA- 
NI  or  M  ANC1PES,  Cic.  pro  Domo,  10.  They  also  gave 
securities  to  the  people,  (Prides,)  and  had  partners  who 
shared  the  profit  and  loss  with  them,  (Socn.) 

There  was  long  a  tax  upon  salt.  In  the  second  year  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  it.  was  ordained  that  salt  should 
not  be  sold  by  private  persons,  but  should  be  furnished  at  a 
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lower  rate  by  the  public,  Lvo.  ii.  9.  A  new  tax  was  impos- 
ed on  salt  in  the  second  Punic  war,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
tensors  Claudius  Nero  and  Livius,  chiefly  the  latter,  who 
hence  got  the  sirname  of  Salinator,  Liv.  xxix.  37.  But  this 
tax  was  also  dropped,  although  k  is  uncertain  at  what  time. 

There  was  another  tax  which  continued  longer,  called  VI- 
CESIMA,  i.  e.  the  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  any  slave 
who  was  freed,  Cic.  Jjtt.  ii.  16.  It  was  imposed  by  a  law  of 
the  people  assembled  by  trihes,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
What  was  singular,  the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  Iav. 
vii.  16.  The  money  raised  from  this  tax  (aurum  vicesimari- 
urn)  used  to  be  kept  for  the  last  exigencies  of  the  state,  Jmk 
xxvii.  10. 

Various  other  taxes  were  invented  by  the  emperors ;  as 
the  hundredth  part  of  things  to  be  sold,  fcentesima9  Tacit. 
i.  78.)  the  twenty. fifth  of  slaves,  (vigesxma  quinta  mancipb- 
rum,)  and  the  twentieth  of  inheritances,  (zrigesima  haredito- 
twny)  by  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Dio.  Iv.  25.  a  tax  on 
eatables,  (pro  eduliisy)  by  Caligula,  Suet .  40.  and  eyen  on 
urine,  by  Vespasian,  Suet.  23,  &c. 

IV.  JUS  SUFFRAGII,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  difle- 
rent  assemblies  of  the  people. 

V.  JUS  HONORUM,  the  right  of  bearing  public  offices 
in  the  state.  These  were  either  priesthoods  or  magistracies, 
Uacerdotia  et  magzstratus,)  which  at  first  were  conferred  poly 
on  Patricians,  but  afterwards  were  all,  except  a  few,  shared 
with  the  Plebeians. 

VI.  JUS  SACRORUM.  Sacred  rites  were  either  pub- 
lie  or  private.  The  public  were  those  performed  at  the  pub- 
lic expence  ;  the  private  were  those  which  every  one  pri- 
vately observed  at  home.  The  Vestal  Virgin*  preserved 
the  public  hearth  of  the  city  ;  the  curiones  with  their  curia- 
les  kept  the  hearths  of  the  thirty  curias ;  the  priests  of  each 
village  kept  the  fires  of  each  village,  (Pagorutri).  And  be- 
cause upon  the  public  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the 
empire,  when  by  the  decrees  of  Constantine  and  his  sons, 
the  profane  worship  of  the  gods  was  prohibited  in  cities,  and 
their  temples  shut,  those  who  were  attached  to  the  old  super- 
stition fled  to  the  country,  antf  secretly  performed  their  for- 
mer sacred  rites  in  the  villages ;  hence  PAGANS  came  to 
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be  used  for  Heathctas,  («*«#i,  Gfmii&^orfbrthose  who  were 
iw*  Christians  ;  as  anciently  among  the  R  >m.ms  those  were 
catfed  PAGANI  who  were  not  soldiers,  Juvenal,  xvi.  32. 
ifotf.  Ga#-  19.  Plin*  Ep\  vii.  25.  Tnus,  Pagani  et  iWa». 
Ami,  are  called  Pkbvs  Urbana  by  Cicero,  because  they  were 
ranked  among  the  city  tribes,  although  they  lived  in  the 
Tillages  and  mountains,  pro  Domo,  28. 

Each  gens  had  certain  tiered  rites  peculiar  to  itself,  (g en* 
tilitia,  Liv.  v.  52.)  which  they  did  not  intermit  even  in  the 
heat  of  a  war,  Liv.  v.  46.  Every  father  of  a  family  had  his 
own  household  gods,  whom  he  worshipped  privately  at 
home. 

Those  who  came  from  the  free  towns,  and  settled  at 
Rome,  retained  their  municipal  sacred  rites ;  and  the  co- 
lonies retained  the  satred  rites  of  the  Roman  people. 

No  new  or  foreign  ^gods  could  be  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  unless  by  public  authority.  Thus  ^Bsculaphis  was 
publicly  sent *for  from  Epidaurus,  and  Cybele  from  Phry- 
gia,  Iav.  xkix.  1 L  &  12.  Hence  if  any  one  had  introduced 
foreign  rites  of  himself,  they  were  publicly  condemned  by 
the  senate,  Liv.  iv.  30.  xxv.  1.  xxxix.  16.  But  under  the 
emperors  all  the* superstition  of  foreign  nations  flocked  to 
Rome;  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Isis,  Serapis,  and  Anubis 
from  Egypt,  &c. 

These  were  the  private  and  public  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. It  was  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  that  no  one 
could  be  a  citizen  of  Rome,  who  suffered  himself  to  be 
made  a  citizen  of  any  other  citv^  Cic.  pro  Cacin,  36.  Nepos 
invita  Attici^  3.  which  was  not  the  case  in  Greece,  Cic.  pro 
Arch*  5.  -And  no  one  could  lose  the  freedom  of  the  city  a- 
gainst  his  will,  Cic  pro  Dam.  29.  8t  30.  pro  Cacin.  33.  If 
the  rights  of  a  citizen  were  taken  from  any  one,  either  by 
Way  of  punishment,  or  for  any  other  cause,  some  fiction 
always  took  place.  Thus  when  citizens  were  banished,  they 
did  not  expel  them  by  force,  but  their  goods  were  confiscate 
ed,  and  themselves  were  forbidden  the  use  of  fire  and  water, 
Ott  tpie  tt  aqua  interdictum  e$t)>  which  obliged  them  to  re- 
pair to  some  foreign  place.  Augustus  added  to  this  form  of 
banishment  what  was  called  DEPORTATIO,  whereby 
the  eondeymed  being  deprived  of  their  rights  and  fortunes, 
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"were  conveyed  to  a  cfertain  place,  without  leading  it  to  their 
own  choice  to  go  where  they  pleased 

When  any  one  was  sent  away  to  any  place  without  being 
deprived  of  his  rights  and  fortunes,  it  was  called  RELEGA- 
TIO.  Thus  Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  137.  v.  11.  21. 

So  captives  in  war  did  not  properly  lose  the  rights  of  ci- 
tizens. Those  rights  were  only  suspended,  and  might  be 
recovered,  as  it  was  called,  jure  fibstlimimi,  by  the  right  of 
restoration  orreturri,  Cic.  Top.  &.  de  Orat.  L  40. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  foreigner,  who  had  acquired  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  again  be- 
came a  citizen  of  it,  he  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen. 
Cic.  pro  Baib*  12.  This  was  called  postliminium,  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  country,  and  rejectio  civitatis  with  regard 
to  Rome.  « 

Any  loss  of  liberty,  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  call- 
ed DIMINUTIO  CAPITIS,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  36.  jus  liberta* 
tis  imminutum,  Sallust.  Cat.  37.  Hence  Cafritis  minor  sc 
ratione  vel  respectu,  or  capite  diminutus,  lessened  in  his 
state,  or  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  Horat.  Od.  iii. 
5. 42.  The  loss  of  liberty,  which  included  the  loss  of  die 
city,  and  of  one's  family,  was  called  dimimitio  capitis  maxi- 
ma; banishment,  diminutw  media  ;  any  change  of  family, 
minima,  Digest,  ii.  de  capite  minutis* 
JUS  LATH. 

THE  JUS  LATH  or  LATINITAS,  Suet.  Aug.  47. 
Cic.  Att.  xiv.  12.  was  next  to  the  jus  civitatis. 

Latium  anciently  (Latium  Vetus)  was  bounded  by  die 
rivers  Tiber,  Anio,  Ufens,  and  the  Tuscan  sea.  It  contain- 
ed the  Albans,  Rutuli,  and  iEqui.  It  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended {Latium  Novum)to  the  river  Liris,  and  comprehend- 
ed the  Osci,  Ausones,  and  Volsci,  Plin.  iii.  9.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Latium  were  called  Latin i  Socii,  nomenLa- 
tinuk,  et  socn  Latini  n o min is,  &c.  Socii  et  Latinwn 
nomen,  mean  the  Italians  and  Latins. 

The  JUS  LATH  was  inferior  to  the  jus  civitatis,  and 
superior  to  the  jus  Italicum.  But  the  precise  difference  is 
not  ascertained. 

The  Latins  used  their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to 
the  edicts  of  the  Roman  praetor.  They  were  permitted  to 
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adopt  some  of  the  Roman  laws,  if  they  chose  it,  arid  then 
they  were  called  POPULI  FUNDI,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.  If 
any  state  did  not  chuse  it,  it  was  said  eilegi,  v.deea  lege 

TVtiDV*  FIERI  NOLLE,  i.  C.  (WCtOr,  SubscHptOT  esS€%  V.  Cdta 

probare  tt  recipere,  ib. 

The  Latins  were  not  inrolled  at  Rome*  but  in  their  own 
cities,  Liv.  xli.  9.  They  might  be  called  to  Rome  to  give 
their  votes  about  any  thing,  Liv.  xxv.  3.  But  then  they 
were  not  included  in  a  certain  tribe,  and  used  to  cast  lots  to 
know  in  what  tribe  they  should  vote,  ibid,  and  when  the 
consuls  chose,  they  ordered  them  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 
to  leave  the  city,  Cic.  Brut.  26.  which  however  rarely 
happened,  Cic.  pro  Sextio,  15. 

Such  Latins  as  had  borne  a  civil  office  in  their  own  state, 
became  citizens  of  Rome,  Appian.  dc  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  p.  443. 
but  oould  not  enjoy  honours  before  the  lex  Julia  was  made, 
Lhr.  viii-  4.  xxiii.  22.  by  which  law  the  right  of  voting  and 
of  enjoying  honours  was  granted  to  those  who  had  continued 
faithful  to  Rome  in  the  Social  war,  A,  U.  663  ;  which  the 
Latins  had  done.  The  distinction,  howevpr,  between  the 
jusLatti  and  the  jus  civitatis,  and  the  same  mode  of  acquir- 
ing the  full  right  of  citizenship,  (per  Latium  in  civitatem  ve- 
niendi,)  was  still  retained,  Plin.  Paneg.  37.  &  39.  Strab.  iv. 
p#186.f. 

The  Latins  at  first  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  arms  for 
their  own  defence,  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  ii. 
30.  iii.  19.  but  afterwards  they  served  as  allies  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  and  indeed  constituted  the  principal  part  of  its 
strength.  They  sometimes  furnished  two  thirds  of  the 
cavalry,  and  also  of  the  infantry,  Liv.  iii.  22.  xxi.  17.  et 
alibi  passim.  But  they  were  not  embodied  in  the  legions, 
and  were  treated  with  iriore  severity  than  Roman  citizens, 
being  punished  with  stripes,  from  which  citizens  were  ex- 
empted by  the  Portian  law,  Sallust.  Jug.  69. 

The  Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites  in  common  with  Ro- 
man citizens ;  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Diana  at  Rome,  (institu- 
ted by  Servius  Tullhis,  IJv.  i.  45.  in  imitation  of  the 
Amphictyones  at  Delphi,  and  of  the  Grecian  states  in  Asia 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Dionys.  iv.  26.)  and  the 
LaitiQ  holy  days  kept  with  great  solemnity  on  the  Alban 
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mountain ;  first  for  one  day,  the  27th  April,  and  afterwanfe 
for  several  days.  The  Romans  always  presided  at  the  sa- 
crifices, £tV.  xxi.  c.  ult.  xx.  1.  Dionys.  iv.  49.  Besides  these, 
the  Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites,  and  deities  peculiar  to 
themselves,  which  they  worshipped ;  as  Feronia  at  Terra- 
cina,  Jupiter  at  Lanuvium,  L&v*  xxxii.  9. 

They  had  also  solemn  assemblies  in  the  grove  of  Feren- 
tina,  Lw.  i.  50.  which  appear  in  ancient  times  to  have  been 
employed  for  political  as  well  as  religious  purposes.  From 
this  convention  all  those  were  excluded  who  did  not  en- 
joy  the  jus  Latii. 

JUS  ITALICUM. 

ALL  the  country  between  the  Tuscan  and  Adriatic  seas, 
to  the  rivers  Rubicon  and  Macra,  except  Latium,  was 
called  Italy.  The  states  of  Italy  being  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  different  wars,  were  received  into  alliance  on  diffe- 
rent conditions.  In  many  respects  they  werein  the  same  state 
With  the  Latins.  They  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  magis- 
trates, and  were  not  subject  to  the  Roman  Praetor.  They 
were  taxed  icensi)  in  their  own  cities,  and  furnished  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers  according  to  treaty.  But  they  had  no  ac- 
cess to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  no  participation  of  sa- 
cred rite?.  9 

After  the  second  Punic  war,  several  of  the  Italian  states, 
for  having  revolted  to  Hannibal,  were  reduced  to  a  harder 
condition  by  the  Dictator  Sulpicius  Galba,  A.  U.  550;  es- 
pecially the  Brut tii,  Pwentini,  and  Lucani,  who  were  no  long- 
er treated  as  allies,  and  did  not  furnish  soldiers  but  public 
slaves,  A.  Geli  x.  3.  Capua,  which  a  little  before  had  been 
taken,  lost  its  public  buildings  and  territory,  Lh.  xxvi.  16* 
But  after  a  long  and  violent  struggle  in  the  Social,  or  Marsic 
war,  all  the  Italians  obtained  the  right  of  voting  and  of  en- 
joying honours  by  the  Julian,  and  other  laws.  Sylla  abridg- 
ed these  privileges  to  those  who  had  favoured  the  opposite 
party :  but  this  was  of  short  continuance,  Cie.  pro  Domo9 
30.  Augustus  made  various  changes-  He  ordered  the  votes 
of  the  Italians  to  be  taken  at  home,  and  sent  to  Rome  at  the 
day  of  the  comitia,  Suet.  Aug.  46*  He  aWgranted  them  act 
exemption  from  furnishing  soldiers,  Eerodian,  ii.  U. 
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Hie  distinction  of  the  jus  Laid  and  Italicum,  however, 
still  continued.  And  these  rights  were  granted  to  various  ci- 
ties and  states  out  of  Italy,  Ptin.  iii.  3.  4.  In  consequence 
of  which,  farms  in  those  places  were  said  to  be  IN  SOLO, 
ITALICO,  as  well  as  those  in  Italy,  and  were  called  PR  ^E . 
DIA  CENSUI CENSENDO,  (quod  in  censum  referri  po* 
termt,  utpote  res  manciple  que  venire  emique  poterant  jure 
drnUi)  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  32.  and  said  to  be  in  carpore  census* 
i.  e.  to  constitute  part  of  that  estate,  according  to  the  valua- 
tion of  which  in  the  censor's  books  every  one  paid  taxes, 
Juvenal,  xvi.  53.  Dio.  38. 1. 

PROVINCES. 

THOSE  countries  were  called  Provinces*  which  the  Ro- 
man people  having  conquered  by  arms,  or  reduced  any 
other  way  under  their  power,  subjected  to  be  governed  by 
magistrates  sent  from  Rome,  (quodeas  provicit,  i.  e.  ante  vi- 
cit)  Festus.)  The  Senate  having  received  letters  concerning 
the  reduction  of  any  country,  consulted  what  laws  they 
thought  proper  should  be  prescribed  to  the  conquered,  and 
sent  commonly  ten  ambassadors,  with  whose  concurrence 
the  general,  who  had  gained  the  conquest,  might  setdc 
every  thing,  Liv.  xlv.  17,  &  18* 

These  laws  were  called  the  FORM  or  formula  of  the  pro* 
vince.  Whatever  the  general,  with  the  advice  of  the  ten 
ambassadors,  determined,  used  to  be  pronounced  publicly 
by  him  before  an  assembly,  after  silence  was  made  by  a  he- 
rald, Liv.  xlv.  29.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  13.  Hence,  Informulam 
sociorum  referri^  to  be  enrolled  among,  Liv.  xliv.  16.  Ur- 
bemformul*  sui  juris  facere%  to  hold  in  dependence  or  sub- 
jection, xxxviiL  9.  Ln  antiqui  for mulam  juris  restitui,  to  be 
brought  into  their  former  state  of  dependence  on,  &c.  xxxii. 
53.    Soxxiv.26. 

The  first  country  which  the  Romans  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  province,  was  Sicily,  Cic.  Ferr.  ii.  1. 

The  condition  of  all  the  provinces  was  not  the  same,  nor 
of  all  the  cities  in  the  same  province,  but  different  according 
to  their  merits  towards  the  Roman  people ;  as  they  had  ei- 
ther spontaneously  surrendered,  or  made  a  long  and  obsti. 
wte  resistance.    Some  wcrp  allowed  the  use  of  their  own 
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laws,  and  to  chuse  their  own  magistrates ;  others  were  not 
Some  also  were  deprived  of  part  of  their  territory .Js 

Into  each  province  was  sent  a  Roman  governpf/(PRuE- 
SES,)  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  7. 3.  to  command  the  troops  in  it,  and 
to  administer  justice ;  together  with  the  quaestor,  to  take  care 
of  the  public  money  and  taxes,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  what 
was  received  and  expended  in  the  province.  The  provinces 
were  grievously  oppressed  with  taxes.  The  Romans  impos- 
ed on  the  vanquished,  either  an  annual  tribute,  which  was 
called  CENSUS  CAPITIS,  or  deprived  them  of  part  of 
their  lands ;  and  either  sent  planters  thither  from  the  city,  or 
restored  them  to  the  vanquished,  on  condition  that  they 
should  give  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  to  the  republic, 
which  was  called  CENSUS  SOLI,  Cic.  in  Ferr.  iii.  6.  v.  5. 
The  former,  i.  e.  those  who  paid  their  taxes  in  money,  were 
called  STIPENDIARY  or  Tributarily  as  GalUa  cotnota, 
Suet.  Jul.  15.  The  latter,  VECTIGALES ;  who  are 
thought  to  have  been  in  a  better  condition  than  the  former. 
But  these  words  are  sometimes  confounded. 

The  sum  which  the  Romans  annually  received  from  the 
stipendiary  states  was  always  the  same ;  but  the  revenues  of 
the  vectigales  depended  on  the  uncertain  produce  of  the 
tithes,  of  the  taxes  on  the  public  pastures,  (scriptural  and  on 
goods  imported  and  exported,  (portorium.)  Sometimes,  in. 
stead  of  the  tenth  part,  if  the  province  was  less  fertile,  the 
twentieth  only  was  exacted,  as  from  the  Spaniards,  Iao. 
xliii.  2.  Sometimes  in  cases  of  necessity  an  additional  tenth 
part  was  exacted  above  what  was  due ;  but  then  money  was 
paid  for  it  to  the  husbandmen,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  31.  Whence 
it  was  called  frutncntum  emptum^  also  decumanum,  or  im- 
peratum,  Liv.  xxxvi.  2.  xxxvii.  2,  &  50.  xlii.  31. 

Asconius  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero,  Verr*  ii.  2,  men. 
tions  three  kinds  of  payment  made  by  the  provincials  ;  the 
regular  or  usual  tax,  a  voluntary  contribution  or  benevo- 
lence, and  an  extraordinary  exaction  or  demand  :  (  Omne 
genus  pensitationis  in  hoc  capitepositum  est,  canonis,  quod 
debcretur ;  oblationis  quod  opus  cssct ;  et  indictio- 
k i  s,  quod  imperaretur.)  In  which  sense  Iridictio  is  used  by 
Pliny,  Paneg.  29. 

Under  the  emperors  a  rule  was  made  out,  called  C  a  n  o  k 
frumentarius,  in  which  was  comprised  what  corn  each 
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province  ought  yearly  to  furnish.    The  corn  thus  received 
was  laid  up  in  public  granaries,  both  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
provinces,  whence  it  was  given  out,  by  those  who  had  the 
eve  of  provisions,  to  the  people  and  soldiers. 
*  Under  the  emperors,  besides  a  certain  sum  paid  for  the 
public  pastures,*  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  obliged  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  cattle  from  their  flock,  Fopuc* 
in  Prob.  15.    And  besides  the  tax  paid  at  the  port,  as  in  Si- 
cily,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  72.  in  Asia,  Cic.  Agrar.  ii.'29.  in  Britain, 
Tacit,  vit.  Azric.  31.  they  also  paid  a  tax  for  journies,  Suet. 
VitelL  14.  especially  for  carrying  a  corpse,  which  could  not 
be  transported  from  one  place  to  another  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  high  priest  or  of  the  emperor.    But  this  tax 
was  abolished. 

There  was  also  a  tax  on  iron,  silver,  and  gold  mines,  as 
in  Spain,  Uv.  xxxiv.  21, ;  on  marble  in  Africa ;  on  vari- 
ous mines  in  Macedonia,  Hlyricum,  Thrace,,  Britain,  and 
Sardinia ;  and  also  on  salt  pits,  as  in  Macedonia,  Lw.  xlv. 
29. 

MUNICIPIA,  COLONLE,  et  PRiEFECTURiE. 

MUN1C1PIA  were  foreign  towns  which  obtained  the 
right  of  Roman  citizens.  Of  these  there  were  differ- 
ent kinds.  Some  possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, except  such  as  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  residing 
at  Rome.  Others  enjoyed  the  right  of  serving  in  the  Ro- 
jnanlegion,  (MUNERA  militariaCAFEREpoterant), but 
had  not  the  right  of  voting  and  of  obtaining  civil  offices. 
TbcMunicipia  used  their  own  laws  and  customs,which  were 
called  LEGES  MUN1CIPALES ;  nor  were  they  obliged 
tc receive  the  Roman  laws  unless  they' chose  it :  (nisi  fun- 
di fier  i  vellent).  And  some  chose  to  remain  as  confede- 
rate states,  (civitatesf&derat*))  radier  than  become  Roman 
citizens  ;  as  the  people  of  irxeraclea  and  Naples,  Cic.  pro 
Balbo,  8. 

There  were  anciently  no  such  free  towns  except  in  Italy  : 
but  afterwards  we  find  them  also  in  the  provinces.  Thus 
Pliny  mentions  eight  in  Bcetica,  and  thirteen  in  hither  Spain, 
Hut.  Nat.  iii.  2. 

COLONIES  were  cities  or  lands  which  Roman  citizens 
were  sent  to  inhabit.  They  were  transplanted  commonly  by 
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three  commissioners,  (per  triunrviros  coiom*  dcduceHd*  oJ 
groque  dividundo,  Liv.  viii.  16.)  sometimes  by  five,  ten,  <r 
more.  Twenty  were  appointed  to  settle  the  colony  at  Ca- 
pua, by  the  Julian  law,  Dio.  xxxviii.  1,  The  people  deter- 
mined  in  what  manner  the  lands  were  to  be  divided,  and  to 
whom.  The  new  colony  marched  to  their  destined  place  in 
form  of  an  army,  with  colours  flying,  {sub  vexi/lo).  The 
lands  were  marked  round  with  a  plough,  and  his  own  por- 
tion assigned  to  every  one,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  755*  All  which 
was  done  after  taking  the  auspices,  and  offering  sacrifices, 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40,  &42. 

When  a  city  was  to  be  built,  the  founder,  dressed  in  a 
Gabinian  garb,  (Gabino  cinctu  ornatus,  v.  Gabino  cultu  an- 
cinctus,  Liv.  v.  46.  i.  e.  with  his  toga  tucked  up,  and 
the  lappet  of  it  thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
brought  round  under  the  right  arm  to  the  breast ;  so  that  it 
girded  him,  and  made  the  toga  shorter  and  closer,)  yoking  a 
cow  and  bull  to  the  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was  of 
brass,  marked  out  by  a  deep  furrow  the  whole  compass  of 
the  city  ;  and  these  two  animals,  with  other  victims,  were 
sacrificed  on  the  altars.  All  the  people  or  planters  followed, 
and  turned  inwards  die  clods  cut  by  the  plough. 

Where  they  wanted  a  gate  to  be,  they  took  up  the  plough 
and  left  a  space.  Hence  PORTA,  a  gate,  (a  portando  ar*~ 
trum).  And  towns  are  said  to  have  been  called  URBES 
from  being  surrounded  by  the  plough,  (ab  or  be,  velu6 
urvo,  i.  e.  buri,  sive  aratri  curvatura,  Varro  de  Lat  Ling, 
iv.  2.  Festus).  The  form  of  founding  cities  among  the 
Greeks,  is  described  by  Pausanias,  v.  27.  who  says  that  the 
first  city  built  was  Lycosura  in  Arcadia,  Viii.  38. 

When  a  city  was  solemnly  destroyed,  the  plough  was  also 
drawn  along  (inducebatur)  where  the  walls  had  stood,  Horat. 
Orf.  i.  16.  Hence,  Et  seges  est,  ubi  Trojafuit,  OvidL  Her.  i. 
1.  53.  We  read  in  the  sacred  writings,  of  salt  being  sown  on 
the  ground  where  cities  had  stood,  Judg.  ix.  45.  Mic.  iii.  12* 

The  walls  of  cities  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as 
sacred,  but  not  the  gates,  Plut.  Quest.  26.  The  gates,  how- 
ever, were  reckoned  inviolable,  (sanct*)* 

A  space  of  ground  was  left  free  from  buildings  both  with. 
in  and  without  the  walls,  which  was  called  POM^ERIUM, 
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(u  &  toots  circa  murum,  vel  post  murum  intus  et  extra,)  and 
was  likewise  held  sacred,  Lxo.  L  44 ;  sometimes  put  only 
for  the  open  space  without  the  walls,  Flor.  i.  9.  When  the 
city  was  enlarged,  the  pom*rium  also  was  extended ;  (At 
consccratijines  prqferebantur,  Li  v.  ibidO 

These  ceremonies,  used  in  building  cities,  are  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Hetrurians,  ibid. 

It  was  unlawful  to  plant  a  new  colony  where  one  had  been 
planted  before,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40.  but  supplies  might  be  sent. 

The  colonies  solemnly  -kept  the  anniversary  of  their  first 
settlement,  (diem  natalem  coloni*  religiose  colebantj  Cic. 
adAttie.iv.  l.Sext63. 

Some  colonies  consisted  of  Roman  citizens  only,  some  of 
Latins,  and  others  of  Italians,  Liv.  xxxix.  55.  Hence  their 
rights  were  different*  Some  think  that  the  Roman  colonies 
enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  as  they  are  often  called 
Roman  citizens,  and  were  once  enrolled  in  the  censor's  books 
at  Rome,  Id.  xxix.  37.  But  most  ate  of  opinion,  that  the 
colonies  had  not  the  right  of  voting,  nor  of  bearing  offices 
at  Rome,  from  Dio.  xliii.  39.  &  50.  The  rights  of  Latin 
colonies  were  more  limited ;  so  that  Roman  citizens  who 
gave  their  names  to  a  Latin  colony,  suffered  a  diminution  of 
rank,  Cic.  pro  Cacin.  33.  pro  Domof  30.  The  Italian  colo- 
nies were  in  a  still  worse  condition.  The  difference  consist- 
ed chiefly  in  their  different  immunity  from  taxes. 

Sylla,  to  reward  his  veterans,  first  introduced  the  custom 
of  settling  MILITARY  COLONIES,  which  was  imitated 
by  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  others.  To  those  colonies 
whole  legions  were  sent  with  their  officers,  their  tribunes,  and 
centurions;  but  this  custom  afterwards  fell  into  disuse, 
Tacit.  Armed,  xiv.  72.  For  the  sake  of  distinction  the  other 
colonies  were  called  CI VILES,  PLEBELE,  or  TOGA. 
TM9  because  they  consisted  of  citizens,  or,  as  they  were  af- 
terwards named,  PAGANI  or  Private  who  were  opposed 

to  soldiers.  Seep.  71. 
The  colonies  differed  from  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  they 

used  the  laws  prescribed  them  by  the  Romans,  but  they  had 

almost  the  same  kind  of  magistrates.  Their  two  chief  magis- 
;   trates  were  called  DUUMVIRI,  and  their  senators  DE- 

CURIONES ;  because,  as  some  say,  when  the  colony  was 
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first  planted,  every  tenth  man  was  made  a  senator.  The 
fortune  requisite  to  be  chosen  a  Decurio,  under  the  empe- 
rors, was  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii,  Piin.  Ep.  i.  19. 

The  senate,  or  general  council  of  Grecian  cities,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  was  called  BUI.E,  (£•»**,  concilium,)  Plin. 
Ep.  x.  85.  its  members,  BULEUTjE,  ib.  115.  the  place 
where  it  met  at  Syracuse,  Buleuterium,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.21. 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  ECCLESIA,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  3.  In 
some  cities,  those  who  were  chosen  into  the  Senate  by  their 
censors,  paid  a  certain  sum  for  their  admission,  (honorarium 
decurionatus),  ib.  114.  and  that  even  although  chosen  contra- 
ry to  their  own  inclinations,  ibid.  In  Bithynia,  they  were 
subjected  to  regulations  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  sena- 
tors, similar  to  those  at  Rome,  ib.  #3.  1 15.  An  act  passed 
by  the  senate  or  people,  was  called  Psephisma,  Id.  x.  52, 
53.  It  was  there  customary,  upon  a  person's  taking  the  man- 
ly robe,  solemnizftig  his  marriage,  entering  upon  the  office  of 
a  magistrate,  or  dedicating  any  public  work,  to  invite  the 
whole  senate,  together  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  com- 
monalty, to  the  number  of  a  thousand  or  more,  and  to  dis- 
tribute to  each  of  the  company  a  dole  (sportula)  of  one  or 
two  denarii.  This,  as  having  the  appearance  of  an  ambitious 
largess  {diamone)  was  disapproved  of  by  Trajan,  Piin.  Ep. 
x.  117,  118. 

Each  colony  had  commonly  a  patron,  who  took  care  of 
its  interests  at  Rome,  Dionys.  ii.  11. 

PRiEFECTUR^f:  were  towns  to  which  prefects  were 
annually  sent  from  Rome  to  administer  justice,  chosen  partly 
by  the  people,  and  partly  by  the  pnetor,  Festus.  Towns 
were  reduced  to  this  form,  which  had  been  ungrateful  to  the 
Romans;  as  Calatia,  Liv.  i.  38.  Dionys.  iii.  50.  Capua,  Liv. 
xxvi.  16.  and  others.  They  neither  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
free  towns  nor  of  colonies,  and  differed  little  from  the  form 
of  provinces.  Their  private  right  depended  on  the  edicts  of 
their  prefects,  and  their  public  right  on  the  Roman  senate, 
who  imposed  on  them  taxes  and  service  in  war  at  pleasure. 
Some  Prafectura  however  possessed  greater  privileges  than 
others. 

Places  in  the  country  or  towns  where  markets  were  held, 
and  justice  administered,  were  called  FORA;  as  Forum 
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Atiimuar,  Cic.  Cat.  i.  9.  Forum  Appii.  Cic.  Att.  ii.  10, 
Form  Corneliiy  Jutti^  Lwii,  &c. 

Pkces  where  assemblies  were  held,  and  justice  adminis- 
tered, were  called  CONCILIABULA,  Lio.  xl.  37. 

All  other  cities  which  were  neither  Municipia,  Cobnut* 
nor  Prafectune^  were  called  Confederate  States,  (C1VL. 
TATES  FCEQERAT\E).  These  were  quite  free,  unless . 
that  they  owed  the  Romans  certain  things  according  to  trea- 
ty. Such  was  Capua  before  it  revolted  to  Hannibal.  Such 
were  also  Tarentum,  Naples,  Tibur,  and  Prjeneste. 

FOREIGNERS. 

ALL  those  who  were  not  citizens,  were  called  by  the  an- 
<cient  Romans  foreigners,  (PEREGRINI,)  wherever 
they  lived,  whether  in  the  city  or  elsewhere.  But  after  Cara- 
catta  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  freeborn  men  in 
the  Roman  world,  and  Justinian  some  time  after  granted  it 
also  to  freedmen,  the  name  of  foreigners  fell  into  disuse  * 
and  the  inhabitants  of  die  whole  world  were  divided  into  Ro» 
mans  and  Barbarians.  The  whole  Roman  Empire  itself 
was  called  ROMANIA,  which  name  is  still  given  to 
Thrace,  as  being  the  last  province  which  wis  retained  by 
the  Romans,  almost  until  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  A.  D.  1453. 

While  Rome  was  free,  the  condition  of  foreigners  was 
very  disagreeable.  They  might  indeed  live  in  the  city,  but 
they  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  were 
also  subject  to  a  particular  jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  were 
expelled  from  the  city  at  the  pleasure  of  the  magistrates* 
Thus  M.  Junius  Pennus,  A.  U.  627.  and  C.  Papius  Celsus, 
A.  U*  688,  both  tribunes  of  the  people,  passed  a  law  order- 
ing foreigners  to  leave  the  city,  Cic.  Off  iii.  11.  Brut.  8.  So 
Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  42,  But  afterwards  an  immense  num- 
ber of  foreigners  flocked  to  Rome  frond  all  parts,  Juv.  iii.  58» 
Seneca  ad  Heb.  c.  8.  So  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  com- 
mon people  consisted  of  them  ;  hence  Rome  is  said  to  be 
?nundif<zce  repleta,  Lucan.  vii.  405* 

Foreigners  were  neither  permitted  to  use  the  Roman  dress, 
Suet .  Claud.  25.  nor  had  they  the  right  of  legal  property,  or 

of  making  a  will*     When  a  foreigner  died,  his  goods  were 

N 
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cither  reduced  into  the  treasury,  as  having  no  heir,  {quasi 
bona  v  a  c  n  a  ti  a  ,)  or  if  he  had  attached  himself  ise  applicu- 
iiset)  to  any  person,  as  a  patron,  that  person  succeeded  to  his 
effects,  JURE  APPLICATIONS,  as  it  tfaseaHed,  Cic. 
de  Orat  I  39. 

But  in  process  of  time  these  inconveniences  were  fertiov- 
ed  :  and  foreigners  were  not  only  advanced  to  the  highest 
honours  in  the  state,  but  some  of  them  even  made  emperors. 

THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  TftE  PEOPLE. 

A  N  Assembly  of  the  whole  Roman  people  to  give  their 
-™-  vote  about  any  thing,  was  called  COMITIA,  (a  eocun- 
do vel comeundo).  Whenapartofthepeopteonfywasassemb* 
led  it  was  called  CONCILIUM,  A.  GelL  xv.  27.  But  these 
words  were  not  always  distinguished,  Lw.  vi.  20. 

In  the  Comitia,  every  thing  which  came  under  the  power 
of  the  people  was  transacted ;  magistrates  were  elected,  and 
laws  passed,  particularly  concerning  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  the  making  of  peace.  Persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes 
were  also  tried  in  the  Comitia,  Poly  b.  vi.  12* 

The  Comitia  were  always  summoned  by  some  magis- 
trate, who  presided  in  them,  and  directed  every  thing  which 
came  before  them;  and  he  was  then  said,  habere  coif  i- 
tia.  When  he  laid  any  thing  before  the  people,  he  was 
said  acerb  cum  populo,  QelL  xiii.  14.  As  the  votes-of 
all  the  people  could  not  be  taken  together,  they  were  divid- 
ed into  paits. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia  ;  the  Curiata,  institut- 
ed by  Romulus  ;.the  Centuriata,  instituted  by  Servius  Ttil- 
lius  the  sixth  king  of  Rome  ;  and  the  Tributa,  said  to  have 
fteen  first  introduced  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  the 
trial  of  Coriolanus,  A.  U.  263. 

The  Comitia  Curia\a  and  Centuriata  could  not  be  held 
without  t&king  the  auspices,,  (nisi  aUspieato,)  nor  without  the 
authority  of  the  senate  ;  but  the  TriAuta  might,  Diont/s.  ix. 
41.  &  49. 

The  days  pn  which  the  Comitia  could  be  held,  were  call. 
«d  DIES  COMITIALES,  (i.  e.  quibus  cum  populo  agerr 
tjfcbat\  Liv.  iii.  ii.  CUu  Q.  Fr,  i,  2.  Macrob.  Sat*  i.  16. 
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As «  the  senate,  so  in  the  Comitia,  nothing  could  he 
\}anc  before  the  rising  nor  aftqr  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Diq^ 
xxxix.  fin. 

The  Comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  usually  held  in 
the  Campus  Martins  ;  but  for  making  laws,  and  for  holding 
trials,  sometimes  al$o  in  the  forum,  and  sometimes  iq  the 
capitoL 

The  COMITIA  CURIATA. 

TN  die  Comitia  Curiata  the  people'fcave  their  votes,  divided 
*■-  into  thirty  curie  ;  (ita  diet*  quod  its  rerum  publicarum 
fiura  commisia  sit,  Fest.  vel  potiuf  a  *»p*  sc.  inxxvrt*,  con- 
ventus  pppuli  apudQracos  adjubendum  velvetandum  quod 
e  repijblica/xnseret  esse).  And  what  a  majority  of  them, 
namely  sixteen,  determined,  was  said  to  be  the  order  of  the 
people.  At  first  there  were  no  other  Comitia  but  the  Curia- 
ta :  and  therefore  every  thing  of  importance  was  determined 
in  them. 

The  Comitia  Curiata  were  held,  first  by  the  kings,  and 
afterwards  by  the  consuls  ^nd  the  other  greater  magistrates, 
that  is,  they  presided  at  them,  and  nothing  could  be  brought 
before  the  people  but  by  them.  They  met  in  a  part  of  the 
forum,  called  the  COMITIUM,  where  the  pulpit  or  tribu- 
nal (suggestum)  stood,  whence  the  orators  used  to  harangue 
the  people.  It  was  afterwards  called  ROSTRA,  because  it 
was  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  ships  taken  from' the  An- 
tiates,  Jtivo.  vi&  14.  and  also  Templum,  because  consecra- 
ted by  the  augurs,  Ibid.  &  35.  which  was  its  usual  name  be. 
fore  the  Antiates  were  subdued,  Liv.  ii.  56.  The  Corriitium 
was  first  covered  the  year  that  Hannibal  #came  into  Italy, 
Liv.  xxvii.  38.  Afterwards  it  was  adorned  widi  pillars, 
statues,  andpaintings. 

Those  citizens  only  had  a  right  to  vote  at  die  Comitia  Cu- 
riatar  who  lived  in  the  city,  and  were  included  in  some  cu- 
ria, or  parish.  The  curia  wnich  voted  first,  was  called 
PRINCIPIUM,  Liu.  ix.  38. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  andTrifc- 
ta,  the  Comitia  Curiata  were  more  rarely  assembled,  and 
that  only  for  passing  certain  laws,  and  fbr  the  creation  of  the 
Cvrio  Maximus,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.  and  of  the  Flamincx.  t\< 
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Gell.  xv.  27.  Each  curia  seehis  to  have  chosen  its  own  cu- 
ria ;  called  also  magister  curia,  Plant.  Aul.  ii.  2. 3. 

A  law  made  by  the  people  divided  into  curia  was  call- 
ed LEX  CURIATA.  Of  these,  the  chief  we  read  of, 
were, 

1.  The  law  by  which  military  command  (imperii? m) 
was  conferred  on  magistrates,  Ltv.  ix.  38.  Without  this 
they  were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  military  affairs,  rem 
militarem  attingere,)  to  command  an  army,  or  carry  on 
war,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  16.  Ep.  Fam.  i.  9.  but  only  had  a  civil 
power,  (POTEST  AS,)  or  the  right  of  administering  jus- 
tice.  Hence  the  Comitia  Curiata  were  said  rem  militarem 
conthnere>  Liv.  v.  52.  and  the  people,  to  give  sentence  twice 
(bis  sententiamferre,  v.  binis  comitiis  judicare^  concerning 
their  magistrates,  Cic.  de  legeAgr.  ii.  1 1.  But  in  after  times 
this  law  seems  to  have  been  passed  only  for  form's  sake,  by 
the  suffrage  of  the  thirty  lictors  or  serjeants  who  formerly 
used  to  summon  the  curia \  and  attend  on  them  at  the  Co. 
mitia,  Cic.  ibid.  (Populisuffragiis%  adspecicm  atque  adusur* 
pationem  vetuftatis*  per  triginta  lictores  auspiciorum  can* 
sa  adumbratis,  cap.  12.) 

2.  The  law  about  recalling  CamiUus  from  banishment, 
fAv.  v.  46. 

3.  That  form  of  adoption  called  adrogation  (see  p.  53.) 
was  made  at  the  Comitia  Curiata,  because  no  one  could 
change  his  state  or  sacra  without  the  order  of  the  people, 
Cic.  pro  Sext.  proDom.  15.  &c  Suet.  Aug.  65.  Dh.  xoutvii. 
51- 

4.  Testaments  were  anciently  made  at  these  Comitia. 
And  because  in  time  of  peace  they  were  summoned,  (cola- 
to,  i.  e.  convocata),  by  a  lictor  twice  a-year  for  thispurpose ; 
hence  they  were  also  called  COMITIA  C ALATA,  which 
name  is  likewise  sometimes  applied  to  the  Comitia  Centuri- 
ata%  because  they  were  assembled  by  a  Cornicen,  who  also 
was  called  Classicusj  (quod  classes  comitiis  ad  comitatum 
vocabatX  A.  Gell.  xv.  27.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  16. 

5.  What  was  called  DETEST  ATIO  SACRORUM, 
was  also  made  here ;  as  when  it  was  denounced  to  an  heir 
pr  legatee  that  he  must  adopt  die  sacred  rites  which  follow* 
fd  the  inheritance,  Cic  de  L?gg .  ii.  ?*    Whence  an  inheri* 
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tafia  without  this  requisite  is  called  by  Plautus  htredita* 
sinesacris,  Captiv.  iv.  1.  (cum  aliquid  obvenerit  sine  aliqua 
mommoda  appendices  Festus). 

The  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  and  the  CENSUS. 

THE  principal  Comitia  were  the  Centuriata^  called  also 
majora%  Cic.  post  red.  in  Senat.  2.  in  which  the  peopte, 
divided  into  the  centuries  of  their  classes,  gave  their  votes; 
and  what  a  nuqority  of  centuries  decreed,  (quad  p hires  centu- 
ruejussissenf)y  was  considered  afc  finally  determined,  (pn 
rato  habebatur)*  These  Comitia  were  held  according  to  the 
Census  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius. 

The  CENSUS  was  a  numbering  of  the  people  with  a 
valuation  of  their  fortunes,  {estimation  «*wW<r<*)  • 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  fortunes  of 
each  individual,  Servius  ordained  that  'all  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, both  in  town  and  country,  should  upon  oath  take  an 
estimate  of  their  fortunes,  (bcnastia  jurati  censerent,  i.e* 
tf$timorent\  and  publicly  declare  that  estimate  to  him,  (aputi 
se  prpfitermtur);  that  they  should  also  tell  the  place  of  their 
abode,  the  names  of  their  wives  and  children,-their  own  age 
and  that  of  their  children,  and  thfc  number  of  their  slaves 
and  freedmen ;  that  if  any  did  otherwise,  their  goods  should 
be  confiscated,  and  themselves  scourged  and  sold  for  slaves, 
as  persons  who  had  deemed  themselves  unworthy  of  liberty, 
(qui  sibi  liber  tat  em  abjudicassent,  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  34.)  He 
likewise  appointed  a  festival,  called  PAGAN  ALIA,  to  be 
held  every  year  in  each  pqgusy  or  village,  to  their  tutelary 
gojls,  at  which  time  the  peasants  should  every  one  pay  into 
the  hands  of  him  who  presided  at  the  sacrifices,  a  piece  of 
money ;  the  men  a  piece  of  one  kind,  the  women  of  another, 
and  the  chfldren  of*a  third  sort,  Diont/s.  iv.  15. 

Then  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estates,  he  divll 
ded  all  the  citizens  into  six  CLASSES,  and  each  class  into 
a  certain  number  of  CENTURIES. 

The  division  by  centuries^  or  hundreds,  prevailed  every 
where  at  Rome ;  or  rather  by  tens,  from  the  number  of  fin- 
gers on  both  hands,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  123,  6fc.  The  infantry 
and  cavalry,  the  curia  and  tribes,  were  divided  in  this  man-; 
Wr  amj-so  even  the  land <  hence  cen  ten AHitfs  agef. 
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Ovid.  Hid.  &  Festus.  At  first  a  century  contained  a  hun- 
dred ;  but  not  so  afterwards.  Thus  the  number  of  men  in 
the  centuries  of  the  different  classes  was  without  doubt  very 
different 

The  first  class  consisted  of  those  whose  estates  in  lauds 
and  effects  were  worth  at  least  100,000  asses,  or  pounds  of 
brass  ;  or  10,000  drachma  according  to  the  Greek  way  of 
computing ;  which  sum  is  commonly  reckoned  equal  tQ 
3221.  18s.  4d.  sterling ;  but  if  we  suppose  each  pound  of 
brass  to  contain  24  asses >  as  was  the  case  afterwards,  it  will 
amount  to  77501. 

This  first  class  was  subdivided  into  eighty  centuries  or 
/companies  of  foot,  forty  of  young  men,  (juniorumj  that  is, 
from  seventeen  to  forty-six  years  of  age,  Cic.  de  Sen.  17.  A* 
GelL  x.  28.  who  were  obliged  to  take  the  field,  (ut forts  beUa 
gererent),  and  forty  of  old  men,  (.senwrumt)  who  should 
guard  the  city,  (ad  $trbis  custodiam  utprasto  essent.)  To 
these  were  added  eighteen  centuries  of  Equites,  who  fought 
on  horseback ;  in  all  ninety-eight  centuries. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  twenty  centuries,  ten  of 
young  men,  and  ten  of  old,  whose  estates  were  worth  at  least 
75,000  asses.  To  these  were  added  two  centuries  of  artifi- 
cers, fabrum),  carpenters,  smiths,  &c.  to  manage  the  en- 
gines of  war.  These  Livy  joins  to  the  first  class. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  those  artificers  were  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  class, 
but  of  their  servants  or  dependents  ;  for  not  only  the  me- 
chanic  arts,  but  likewise  eyery  kind  of  trade,  was  esteemed 
dishonourable  among  the  ancient  Roman?. 

The  third  class  was  also  divided  into  twenty  centuries  y 
£heir  estate  was  50,000  asses. 

The  fourth  class  likewise  containe4  twenty  centuries  ; 
their  estate  was  25,000  asses.  To  these  Dionysius  adds 
two  centuries  of  trumpeters,  vii.  59. 

The  fifth  class  was  divided  into  thirty  centuries  ;  their 
estate  was  11,000  asses  y  but  according  to  Dionysius,  12,500. 
Among  these,  according  to  Livy,  were  included  the  trump- 
eters and  cornetters,  or  blowers  of  the  horn,  distributed  into 
three  centuries,  whom  Dionysius  joins  as  two  distinct  .cen- 
turies to  the  fourth  cjags. 
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The  sixth  class  comprehended  all  those  who  either  had 
no  estates,  or  were  not  worth  so  much  as  those  of  the  fifth 
class.  The  number  of  them  was  so  great  as  to  exceed  that 
of  any  of  the  other  classes  ;  yet  they  were  reckoned  but  as 
one  century* _  \ 

Thusthenumber  of  centuries  in  all  the  ciassesvrzs,  accord- 
ing; to  Livy,  191 ;  and  according  to  Dionysius,  193. 

Some  make  the  number  of  Livy  to  amount  to  194,  by 
supposing  that  the  trumpeters,  &c.  were  not  included  in  the 
thirty  centuries  of  the  fifth  class,  but  formed  three  distinct 
centuries  by  themselves. 

Each  class  had  arms  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  certain  place 
in  die  army  according  to  die  valuation  of  their  fortunes. 

By  this  arrangement  the  chief  power  was  vested  in  the 
richest  citizens  who  composed  the  first  class,  which,  al- 
though least  in  number,  consisted  of  more  centuries  than  all 
the  rest  put  together  ;  but  they  likewise  bore  the  charges  of 
peace  and  war  (munia  pads  et  belli)  in  proportion,  Liv.  i. 
43.  Few  as  the  votes  at  the  Comitia,  so  likewise  thequota 
of  soldiers  and  taxes,  depended  on  the  number  of  centuries. 
Accordingly,  the  first  class,  which  consisted  of  ninety-eight, 
or,  according  to  Livy*  of  one  hundred  centuries,  furnished 
more  men  and  money  to  die  public  service  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  state  besides.  But  they  had  likewise  the  chief  influ- 
ence in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  by  centuries.  For  the 
Equites  arid  the  centuries  of  this  class  were  c^jfed  first  to 
give  their  votes, .  and  if  they  were  unanimous,  the  matter 
was  determined  ;  but' if  not,  then  the  centuries  of  the  next 
class  were  called,  and  so  on,  till  a  majority  of  centuries  had 
voted  the  same  thing.  And  it  hardly  ever  happened  that 
they  came  to  the  lowest,  Liv.  i.  43.  Dionys.  vii.  59. 

In  after  times  some  alteration  was  made,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  in  favour  of  the  Plebeians  by  including  the  centu- 
ries in  the  tribes ;  whence  mention  is  often  made  of  tribes 
in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  Liv.  v.  18.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2. 
pro  Plane.  20.  In  consequenee  of  which  it  is  probable,  that 
the  number  of  centuries  as  well  as  of  tribes  was  increased, 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  82.  But  when  or  how  this  was  done  is  not  suf- 
ficiently ascertained,  only  it  appears  to  have  taken  place  be-, 
fore  the  year  of  the  city  358,  Liv.  v.  18. 
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Those  of  die  first  class  were  called  CL  ASSICI :  all  the 
rest  were  said  to  be  INFRA  CL  ASSEM,  J.  GtlL  viL  13. 
Hence  clamci  auctorcs,  for  the  moat  approved  authors,  Id. 
,xix.  8. 

Those  of  the  lowest  class,  who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  were 
called  CAP1TE  CENSI,  rated  by  the  head ;  and  those 
who  had  below  a  certain  valuation,  PROLETARII,  Gell. 
xvi,  10.  whence  sermo  proletarius  for  vilisf  low,  Plaut. 
Mxlit.  Gbr.  iii.  1.  157.  This  properly  was  not  reckoned  a 
class  ;  whence  sometimes  only  five  classes  are  mentioned, 
Liv.  iii.  30.  So  Quinta  classis  videntur,  of  the  lowest,  Cw. 
Acad.  hr.  23. 

This  review  of  the  people  was  made  (census  habitus,  v. 
actus  est\  at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  first  by  the  kipgs, 
then  by  the  consuls  ;  but  after  the  year  310  by  the  censors, 
who  were  magistrates  created  for  that  very  purpose.  We 
do  not  find,  however,  that  the  census  was  always  held  at  cer- 
tain intervals  of  time.  Sometimes  it  was  omitted  altogether, 
Cic.  pro  Arch.  5. 

After  the  census  was  finished,  an  expiatory  or  purifying 
sacrifice  (sacrificium  lustrale)wa&  made,  consisting  of  a  sow, . 
a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  which  were  carried  round  the  whole  as- 
sembly, and  then  slain ;  and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be 
purified,  (lustrari).  Hence  also  lustrare  signifies  toga 
round  to  survey,  Virg.  Eccl.  x.  55.  JEn.  viii.  231.  x.  224. 
and  circumferre,  to  purify,  Plaut.  Amph.  ii.  2.  144.  Virg. 
iEn.  vi.  229.  This  sacrifice  was  called  SUOVETAU- 
RILIAor  SOLITAURILIA:  and  he  who  performed  itwas 
saidCONDERE  LUSTRUM. .  It  was  called  lustrum,  a/u- 
endo,  i.  e.  solvettdo,  because  at  that  time  all  the  taxes  were 
paid  by  the  farmers-general  to  the  censors,  Varr.  L*  L.  v. 
2.  And  because  this  was  done  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year, 
hence  LUSTRUM  is  often  put  for  the  space  of  five  years ; 
especially  by  the  poets,  Ilorat.  Od.  ii.  4.  24.  iv.  1.  6.  by 
whom  it  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek  Olym- 
piad, which  was  only  four  years,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  6.  5.  Mar- 
tial, iv.  45.  It  is  also  used  for  any  period  of  time,  Pirn.  ii. 
48. 

The  census  anciently  was  held  in  ti\e  forum,  but  after  the 
year  of  the  city  320,  in  the  villa  publico,  which  was  a  place 
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in  the  Campus  Martius,  Liv.  iv.  22.  fitted  up  for  public 
uses ;  for  the  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  &c.  Liv. 
xxxiii.  9.  Varro  de  Re  Rustica,  iii.  2.  Lucan.  ii.  196.  The 
purifying  sacrifice  was  always  made  {lustrum  condition  est) 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  Liv.  i.  44.  fiionys.  iv.  22.  The 
census  was  sometimes  held  without  the  lustrum  being  per- 
formed, Lav.  iii.  22. 

L  The  Causes  of  assembling  the  Comitia  Cej*  turiata* 

The  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  were  held  for  cre- 
ating magistrates,  for  passing  laws,  and  for  trials. 

In  these  comitia  were  created  the  consuls,  prators,  cen* 
stirs,  and  sometimes  a  proconsul,  Liu.  xxvL  18.  also  the  de- 
cemviri, military  tribunes,  and  one  priest,  namely,  the  rex  sa- 
crorum.  Almostall  laws  were  passed  in  them  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  greater  magistrates,  and  one  kind  of  trial  was 
held  there,  namely  for  high  treason,  or  any  crime  against  the 
state,  which  was  called  JUDICIUM  PERDUELLIO- 
N1S  ;  as  when  any  one  aimed  at  sovereignty,  which  was 
called  crimen  regni,  Liv.  vi.  20.  or  had  treated  a  citizen  as 
an  enemy,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  5. 

War  was  also  declared  at  these  comitia,  Liv.  xxxi.  6,  and 
7.  xlii.  30. 

2.  The  Magistrates  who  presided at  the  Comitia  Centu- 
ri  at  a,  the  Place  where  they  were  held;  the  Manner  of 
summoning  them,  and  the  Persons  who  had  a  right  to  vote 
at  them. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  could  be  held  only  by  the  supe- 
rior magistrates,  i.  e.  the  consuls,  the  praetor,  the  dictator,  and 
interrex  :  But  the  last  could  only  hold  the  comitia  for  crea* 
ting  magistrates,  and  not  for  passing  laws. 

The  censors  assembled  the  people  by  centuries :  but  thii 
assembly  was  not  properly  called  comitia,  as  it  was  not  to 
vote  about  any  thing.  The  praetors  could  not  hold  the  comitia, 
if  the  consuls  were  present,  without  their  permission,  Liv. 
xxvii.  5.  but  they  might  in  their  absence,  Id.  xliii.  16.  xlv. 
21.  especially  the  prator  urbanus;  and,  as  in  the  instance 
last  quoted,  without  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 

The  consuls  held  the  comitia  for  creating  the  consuls,  and 

O 
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also  for  creating  the  prsetors;  (for  the  prators  could  not 
hold  the  comitia  for  creating  their  successors,  Cic.  adAtt.  ix. 
9.)  and  for  creating  the  censors,  Lw.  vii.  22.  Cic.  Att.  iv.  2, 

The  consuls  determined  which  of  them  should  hold  these 
comitia,  either  by  lot  or  by  agreement  (sorte  vel  consensu  ; 
sortiebantur  vel  comparabant,)  Liv.  passim. 

The  comitia  for  creating  the  first  consuls  were  held  by  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  Spurius  Lucretius,  Liv.  i.  60.  who  was 
also  interrexy  Dionys.  iv.  84. 

When  a  rex  sacrorum  was  to  be  created,  the  comitia  are 
thought  to  have  becif  held  by  the  panti/ex  maximus.  But 
this  is  not  quite  certain. 

The  person  presiding  in  the  comitia  had  so  great  influence, 
that  he  is  sometimes  said  to  have  himself  created  the  magis- 
trates who  were  elected,  Liv.  i.  60.  ii.  2.  iii.  54.  ix.  7. 

When*  from  contention  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Pie* 
beians,  or  betwixt  the  magistrates,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
the  comitia  for  electing  magistrates  could  not  be  held  in  due 
time,  and  not  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  patricians  iiiet  and 
named  (sine  suffragio  populi  auspicat  prodebant)  aninterrex 
out  of  their  own  number,  Cic.  pro  Domo,  14.  &  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
who  commanded  only  for  five  days ;  Liv.  ix.  34.  and  in  the 
same  mannerdifferentpersons  were  always  created  every  five 
days,  till  Consuls  were  elected,  who  entered  immediately  on 
their  office.  The  comitia  were  hardly  ever  held  by  the  first 
interrex  :  Sontetimes  by  the  second,  Liv.ix.  7.  x.  11.  some- 
times by  the  third,  Id.  v.  31.  and  sometimes  not  till  the  ele- 
venth, Id.  vii.  21.  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  a  dictator 
was  sometimes  created  to  hold  the  comitzaf  Id.  vii.  22.  viii. 
23.  ix.  7.  xxv,  2. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  always  held  without  the  city, 
usually  in  the  Campus  Martius  ;  because  ancientl y  the  peo- 
ple went  armed  in  martial  order  (sub  signis)  to  hold  these  as. 
semblies ;  and  it  was  unlawful  for  an  army  to  be  marshalled 
in  the  city,  Liv.  xxxix.  15.  Gell.  xv.  27.  But  in  later 
times  a  body  of  soldiers  only  kept  guard  on  the  Janiculum, 
where  an  imperial  standard  was  erected,  (Dexillum  positum 
eraty)  the  taking  down  of  which  denoted  the  conclusion  of 
the  comitia^  Dio.  xxxvii.  27.  &  28. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  usually  assembled  by  an 
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edict  ft  behoved  them  to  be  summoned  {.edict  v.  indict)  at 

least  seventeen  days  before  they  were  held,  that  the  people 

might  have  time  to  weigh  with  themselves  what  they  should 

determine  at  the  comitia*  This  space  of  time  was  called  TRI- 

NUNDINUM,  or  TRINUM  NUNDINUM,  i.  e.  tres 

mmdm*i  three  market  days,  because  the  people  from  the 

country  came  to  Rome  every  ninth  day  to  buy  and  sell  their 

commodities,  Lw.  iii.  35.  (Nundina  a  Romanis  nono  quoqut 

die  celebrate  ;  intermedins  septem  diebus  occupabantur  ruri, 

Dionys.  ii.  28.  vij.  58.  reliquis  septem  rura  colebant,  Varro 

de  Re  Rust  praef.  11.)  But  the  comitia  were  not  held  on  the 

market-days,  (nuruUnis9)  because  they  were  ranked  among  the 

firue  or  holy  days  on  which  no  business  could  be  done  with 

the  people,  Macrob.  i.  16.  (ne  plebs  rustica  avocaretur,  lest 

they  should  be  called  off  from  their  ordinary  business  of 

buying  and  selling,)  Plin.  xviii.  3.    This  however  was  not 

always  observed,  Cic*  Att.  i.  14. 

But  the  comitia  for  creating  magistrates  were  sometimes 
summoned  against  the  first  lawful  day,  Qnprimum  comitia- 
km  diem,)  Liv.  xxiv.  7. 

All  those  might  be  present  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  who 
had  the  full  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  lived  at 
Rome  or  in  the  country. 

3.  Candidates* 
Those  who  sought  preferments  were  called  CANDIDA- 
TE from  a  white  robe  (a  toga  Candida)  worn  by  them, 
which  was  rendered  shining  (candens  vel  Candida)  by  the 
art  of  the  fuller ;  for  all  the  wealthy  Romans  wore  a  gown 
naturally  white,  {toga  alba).  This,  however,  was  anciently 
forbidden  by  law,  (ne  cui  album*  i.  e.  cretam,  in  vestimen- 
turn  adder e,  petitionis  causa  liceret\  Liv.  iv.  25. 

The  candidates  did  not  wear  tunics  or  waistcoats,  either 
that  they  might  appear  more  humble,  or  might  more  easily 
shew  the  scars  they  had  received  on  the  fore  part  of  their  bo- 
dy, (adverso  corpore,)  Plutarch,  in  Coriolano. 

In  the  latter  ag^S  of  the  republic,  no  one  could  st^nd  can. 
didate  who  was  not  present,  and  did  not  declare  himself  with- 
in the  legal  days,  that  is,  before  the  comitia  were  summon, 
ed,  Sail.  Cat.  18.  Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  12.  and  whose  name  was 
notreceived  by  the  magistrates ;  for  they  might  refuse  to  ad* 
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mit  any  one  they  pleased,  inomcn  accipere,  vel  ratwnem  e*> 
jus  habere)  but  not  without  assigning  a  just  cause,  Liv.  viii. 
15.  xxiv.  7.  &  8.  Fal.  Max  iii.  8,  3.  Veil.  ii.  92.  The  op. 
position  of  the  consuls*  however,  might  be  over-ruled  by 
the  Senate,  Liv.  iii.  21. 

For  a  long  time  before  the  time  of  election,  the  candidates 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  every  popu- 
lar art,  Cic.  Attic,  i.  1.  by  going  round  their  houses,  (ambicn* 
ffo)  by  shaking  hands  with  those  they  met,  (prensandej  by 
addressing  them  m  a  kindly  manner,  and  naming  them,  &c. 
on  which  account  they  commonly  had  along  with  them  a 
monitor,  or  NOM ENCLATOR,  who  whispered  in  their 
(Bars  every  body's  name,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  6.  50,  &c.  Hence 
Cicero  calls  candidates  natio  ojficiosissima,  in  Pis.  23.  On 
the  market-days  they  used  anciently  to  come  into  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  take  their  station  on  a  rising 
ground,  (in  colle  consistere,)  whence  they  might  be  seen  by 
all.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16,  When  they  went  down  to  the  Cam- 
pus  Martins  at  certain  times,  they  were  attended  by  their 
friends  and  dependents,  who  were  called  DEDUCTORES, 
Cic.  de  pet.  cons.  9.  They  had  likewise  persons  to  divide 
money  among  the  people,  (DIVISORES,  Cic.  Att.  i.  17. 
Suet.  Aug.  3.)  For  this,  although  forbidden  by  law,  was  of- 
ten done  openly,  and  once  against  Caesar,  even  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Cato,  Suet.  Jul.  19.  There  were  also  persons  to 
bargain  with  the  people  for  their  votes,  called  INTERPRE- 
TES,  and  others  in  whose  hands  the  money  promised  was 
deposited,  called  SEQUESTRES,  Cic.  Att.  in  Verr.  \.  8. 
&  12.  Sometimes  the  candidates  formed  combinations 
(coitiones)  to  disappoint  Cut  dejicerent)  the  other  competi- 
tors, Cic.  Att.  ii.  18.  Liv.  iii.  35. 

Those  who  opposed  any  candidate,  were  said  ei  rejragari, 
and  those  who  favoured  him,  suffragari  vel  suffragatores 
esse  :  hence  st{ffragatio,  their  interest,  Liv.  x.  13.  Those 
who  got  one  to  be  elected,  were  said,  eipraturam  gratia  cam- 
pestri  caper e,  Liv.  vii.  1.  or  eum  trahete  ;  thus,  Pervictt 
Appius9  ut  dejecto  Fabio^fratrem  tmheret,  Liv.  xxxix.  32. 
Those  who  hindered  one  from  being  elected,  were  said,  a 
fonsulatu  repellere,  Cic.  in  Cat  i.  10. 
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4.  The  Manner  of 'proposing a  Lam,  and  of  naming  a  day  for 
one's  TriaL 

Whs  n  a  law  was  to  be  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centurktta, 
the  magistrate  who  was  to  propose  it,  (laturus  v.  rogatu- 
rtts,)  having  consulted  with  his  friends  and  other  prudent 
men,  whether  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  and 
agreeable  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  wrote  it  over  at 
home ;  and  then  having  communicated  it  to  the  senate,  by 
their  authority,  (ex  SCTO,)  he  promulgated  it,  that  is,  he 
pasted  it  up  in  public  (publice  v.  in  publico  proponebat ; 
promvlgabat,  quasi,  provulgabat,  Festus,)  for  three  market, 
days,  that  so  the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing and  considering  it  In  the  mean  time  he  himself,  (legis- 
lator vel  inventor  legis,  Liv.  ii.  56.)  and  some  eloquent 
friend,  who  was  called  AUCTOR  legis,  or  SUASOR, 
every  market-day,  read  it  over,  (recitabatj  and  recommend- 
ed it  to  the  people  (suadebaf),  while  others  who  disapproved 
it,  spoke  against  it  (dissuadebant).  But  in  ancient  times  all 
these  formalities  were  not  observed ;  thus  we  find  a  law  pass, 
ed  the  day  after  it  was  proposed,  Liv.  iv.  24. 

Sometimes  the  person  who  proposed  the  law,  if  he  did  it 
by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  not  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  spoke  against  it,  Cic.  AtU  i.  14. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  one  was  to  be  tried  for  treason, 
(cum  dies  perduellionis  dicta  est,  cum  actio  perduellioms  in- 
tendebatur,  Cic.  vel  cum  aliquis  capitis  v.  -te  anquireretur^ 
Liv.)  it  behoved  the  accusation  to  be  published  for  the  same 
space  of  time,(promulgatur  rogatio  de  meapernicie,  Cic.  pro 
Sext.  20.)  and  the  day  fixed  when  the  trial  was  to  be,  (pro- . 
dita  die ,  qua  judicium  futurum  sit,  Cic.)  In  the  mean  time 
the  person  accused  (REUS),  changed  his  dress ;  laid  aside 
every  kind  of  ornament ;  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow,  (pro* 
mittebat) ;  and  in  this  mean  garb  (sordidatus)y  went  round, 
and  solicited  the  favour  of  the  people,  (homines  prensabat). 
His  nearest  relations  and  friends  also  did  the  same,  Liv.  pas- 
sim. This  kind  of  trial  was  generally  capital,  Liv.  vi.  20, 
but  not  always  so,  /</.  xliii,  16.  Cic.  pro  Dom.  32.  See 
l*ex  Porcia. 
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5*  The  Manner  of  taking  the  Auspices. 

On  the  day  of  the  comitia,  he  who  was  to  preside  at  them, 
{qui  lis  prafuturus  erat>)  attended  by  one  of  the  augurs,  (ai/- 
gure  adhibito),  pitched  a  tent  (tabernaculum  cepvt\  without 
the  city  to  observe  the  omens,  {ad  auspicia  captanda,  vel  ad 
auspicandum).  These  Cicero  calls  AUGUSTA  CENTU. 
RIARUM  AUSPICIA,  pro  Mil.  16.  Hence  the  Campus 
Martius  is  said  to  be  consularibus  auspiciis  consecratus,  Cic. 
in  Cat.  iv.  1.  and  the  comitia  themselves  were  called,  AUS- 
PIC  ATA,  Liv.  xxvi.  2. 

If  the  TABERNACULUM,  which  perhaps  was  the 
same  with  temptum  or  arx^  the  place  which  they  chose  to 
make  their  observations,  {ad  inaugurandum,  Liv.  i.  6,  s.  7. 
&  18.)  had  not  been  taken  in  due  form,  {parum  recte  captum 
esset),  whatever  was  done  at  the  comitia  was  reckoned  of  no 
effect,  {pro  irrito  habebatur),  Liv.  iv.  7.  Hence  the  usual  de- 
claration of  the  augurs,  (augurum  solennis  pronunciations 

VXTIO  TABERNACULUM  CAPTUM;  VITIO  MAGISTRA- 
TE CREATOS   VEL    VITIOSOS;    VITIO  LEGEM    LATAM  ; 

vitio  diem  dictam,  C*<\&? Liv.passim.  And  so  scrupu- 
lous were  the  ancient  Romans  about  this  matter,  that  if  the 
augurs  at  any  time  afterwards,. upon  recollection,  declared 
that  there  had  been  any  informality  in  taking  the  auspices, 
(vitium  obvenisse9  Cic.  in  auspicio  vitiumfuisse,  Liv.)  the 
magistrates  were  obliged  to  resign  their  office,  (utpote  vitiosi 
v.  vitio  creati,  as  having  been  irregularly  chosen,)  even  seve- 
ral months 'after  they  had  entered  upon  jt,  Liv.  ibid.  Cic.  de 
Nat.  Deor.  ii.  4. 

When  there  wasnothing  wrong  in  the  auspices,  the  magis- 
trates were  said  to.be  sal  vis  auspiciis  creati9  Cic.  PhiL 
ii.  33. 

When  the  consul  asked  the  augur  to  attend  him,  {in  aus- 
picium  adhibebat))  he  said,  Q.  Fabi,  te  mihi  in  auspi- 
cio esse  volo.  The  augur  replied,  Audivi,  Cic.  de 
Divin.  ii.  34. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  auspices  which  pertained  to  the 
Comitia  Centuriata.  The  one  was,  observing  the  appear- 
ances of  the  heavens,  (servare  de  ccelo  vel  ccelum),  as,  light- 
Ding,  thunder,  &c.  which  was  chiefly  attended  to.  The  other 
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was  the  inspection  of  birds.  Those  birds  which  gave  omens 
by  flight,  were  called  PRiEPETES :  by  singing,  OSCI- 
N£S :  hence  the  phrase,  si  avis  occinuerit,  Liv.  vi.  41.  x. 
40.  When  the  omens  were  favourable,  the  birds  were  said, 
addicere  vel  admittere  ;  when  unfavourable,  a bdi- 

C£KE,  NON  ADDICERE,  vel  REFRAGARI. 

Omens  were  also  taken  from  the  feeding  of  chickens.  The 
person  who  kept  them  was  called  PULLARIUS.  If  they 
came  too  slowly  out  of  the  cage,  (ex  cavea),  or  would  not 
feed,  it  was  a  bad  omen,  Liv.  vi.  41.  but  if  they  fed  greedily 
so  that  something  fell  from  their  mouth  and  struck  the 
ground,  (terram  pavirety  i.  cferiret),  it  was  hence  called 
TRIPUDIUM  SOLISTIMUM,  (quasi  ternpavium  vel 
terripudium,  Cic.  div.  iL  34.  Festus  in  PULS.)  Liv.  x.  40. 
Plin.  x.  21.  s.  24.  and  was  reckoned  an  excellent  omen, 
(jauspicium  egregium  vel  optimum),  ibid. 

When  the  augur  declared  that  the  auspices  were  unexcep- 
tionable, (omni  vitio  carere\  that  is,  that  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  the  comitia  from  being  held,  he  said,  Siientium 
esse  videtur,  Cic.  de  Div.  i\.  34.  but  if  not,  he  said  A- 
LIO  DIE,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  12.  on  which  account  the  co- 
mitia could  not  be  held  that  day.  Thus,  Paptrio  legem  fc~ 
renti  triste  omen  diem  diffidit^  i.  e.  Rem  in  diem  posterum 
rejicere  coegit,  Liv.  ix.  38. 

This  declaration  of  the  augur  was  called  NUNTIATIO, 
or  obnuntiatio.  Hence  Cicero  says  of  the  augurs,  Nos  nun- 

TIATIONEM  SOLUM  HABEMUS;  AT  CoNSULES  ET  RE- 
LiqjJI  MAGISTRATES    ETIAM  SPECTIONEM,  V.  UlSpectU 

onem,  Phil.  ii.  52.  but  the  contrary  seems  to  be  asserted  by 
Festus ;  (in  voce  SPECTIO),  and  commentators  are  not 
agreed  how  they  should  be  reconciled.  It  is  supposed  there 
should  be  a  different  reading  in  both  passages,  Fid.  Abram. 
in  Cic  &?  Scahger.  in  Fest. 

Any  other  magistrate,  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than 
he  who  presided,  might  likewise  ftketne  auspices  ;  espe- 
cially if  he  wished  to  hinder  an  election*  or  prevent  a  law 
fnnp  being  passed.  If  such  magistrate  therefore  declared, 
Se  de  coelo  sERVAssE,thathehadheardthunder,orseen 
lightning,  he  was  said  OBNUNTIARE,  (augur  auguri, 
consul consxdi  obnuntiavisli,  Cic.)  which  he  did  by  say  ins, 
t 
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ALIO  DIE ;  whereupon  by  the  Lex  Mlia  et  Ftma>  the  co* 
tnitia  were  broken  off,  (dirimebantur),  and  deferred  to  ano- 
ther day.  Hence  obnuntiare  concilio  aut  comitiis,  to  prevent, 
to  adjourn  ;  and  this  happened,  even  if  he  said  that  he  had 
seen  what  he  did  not  see,  (si  auspicia  ementitus  esset),  be- 
cause he  was  thought  to  have  bound  the  people  by  a  reli- 
gious obligation,  which  must  be  expiated  by  their  calamity 
or  his  own,  Cic.  PbiL  ii.  33.  Hence  in  the  edict  whereby 
the  eomitia  were  summoned,  this  formula  was  commonly 
used,  Ne  quis  minor  magistratus  dr  coelo  ser- 
vasse  velit  :  which  prohibition  Clodius,  in  his  law  a- 
gainst  Cicero,  extended  to  all  the  magistrates,  Dio.  xxxviil 
13. 

The  eomitia  were  also  stopped,  if  any  person,  while  they 
were  holding,  was  seized  with  the  falling  sickness  or  epilep- 
sy, which  was  hence  called  MORBUS  COMITIALIS  ; 
or  if  a  tribune  of  the  commons  interceded  by  the  solemn 
word,  VETO,  Liv.  vi.  35.  or  any  magistrate  of  equal  au- 
thority with  him  who  presided,  interposed,  by  wasting  the 
day  in  speaking,  or  by  appointing  holy  days,  &c.  Cic.  ad 
Fratr.  ii.  6.  and  also  if  the  standard  was  pulled  down  from 
the  Janiculum,  as  in  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  by  Metellus  the 
praetor,  Dio.  lib.  xxxvii.  27.  • 

The  eomitia  were  also  broken  off  by  a  tempest  arising  ; 
but  so,  that  the  election  of  those  magistrates  who  were  al- 
ready created,  was  not  rendered  invalid,  (utjam  creati  nan 
vitiosi  redderentur),  Liv.  xl.  59.  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  18.  un- 
less when  the  eomitia  were  for  creating  censors. 

6.  The  Manner  of  holding  the  Comiti a  Cewturiata. 

When  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  eomitia,  on  the  day 
appointed,  the  people  met  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The 
magistrate  who  was  to  preside,  sitting  in  his  curule  chair  on 
a  tribunal,  (pro  tribunali\  Liv.  xxxix.  32.  used  to  utter  a  set 
form  of  prayer  before  he  addressed  the  people,  Liv*  xxxix. 
15.  the  augur  repeating  over  the  words  before  him,  (augure 
verba  praeunte*  Cic.)  Then  he  made  a  speech  to  the  peo- 
ple about  what  was  to  be  done  at  the  eomitia. 

If  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates were  read  over.    But  anciently  the  people  might 
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riiuse  whom  they  pleased,  whether  present  or  absent,  al- 
though they  had  not  declared  themselves  candidates,  Liv. 
patm. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  it  was  recited  by  a  herald, 
ffiile  a  secretary  dictated  it  to  him,  (subjiciente  scriba)y  and 
different  persons  were  allowed  to  speak  for  and  against  it, 
Liv.  xL  21.  A  similar  form  was  observed  at  trials,  be- 
cause application  was  made  to  the  people  about  the  punish* 
ioent  of  any  one,  in  the  same  manner  as  about  a  law.  Hence, 
irrogare  pxnam*  vel  mulctam,  to  inflict  or  impose. 

The  usual  beginning  of  all  applications  to  the  people,  (om- 
nium rogationem),  was,  VELITIS,  JUBEATIS,  QUIRI- 
T£S,  and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be  consulted,  or 
fcked,  {consult  vel  rogari\  and  the  consuls  to  consult  or  ask 
them,  Cic.  &  Iav.  passim.  Hence  jubere  legem  vel  rogatio- 
2em,al$o  Decernere,  to  pass  it ;  Sail.  Jug.  40.  vetare* 
to  reject  it;  rogare  magistrates*  to  create  or  elect,  Sail. 
Jug.  29.  Rogare  quasitores*  to  appoint  judges  or  inquisitors, 
ib.  40.  So  jussa  et  vetita  populi  in  jubendis  v.  sciscendis  le- 
gibus,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  4.  Quibus.  sc.  Silanoet  Munense, 
consuktus,  me  rogante*  i.  e.  prasidente,  datus  est*  Id.  pro 
Mur.  1.    Then  the  magistrate  said,  Si  vobis  vibetur, 

DISCEDITE,  qtJIRITES  ;  OT,  ItE  IN  SUFFRACIUM,  BENE 
JUVANTIBUsDlIS,ET,  qUiE  PATRES CEN SUERUNT,  VOS 

jubete,  Iav.  xxxi.  7.  Whereupon  the  people  who,  as  u- 
sual,  stood  promiscuously,  separated  every  one  to  his  own 
tribe  and  century,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Corn.  Balbo.  Hence 
the  magistrate  was  said  mitterepopulum  in  suffragtum  ;  and 
the  people,  inire  vel  ire  in  suffragium*  Cic.  &  Liv.  passim. 
Anciently  the  centuries  were  called  to  give  their  votes  ac- 
cording to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius ;  first  the  E. 
quites,  and  then  the  centuries  of  the  first  class,  &c.  but  after- 
wards it  was  determined  by  lot  (SOKTVTlOjiebat)  in  what 
order  they  should  vote.  When  this  was  first  done  is  uncer- 
tain. The  names  of  the  centuries  were  thrown  into  a  box, 
(in  titellam  ;  sitella  defertur,  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  38.  Sitt  tfa  aU 
lata  e«f,  ut  sortirentur*  Liv.  xxv.  3.)  and  then  the  bo^  be- 
ing shaken,  so  that  the  lots  might  lie  equally, (sortibus  a^yia- 
tis)*  the  century  which  came  out  first  gave  its  vote  first,  and 
henceiras  called  PRjEROGATIVA,  J,*V.  v.  18.    Th^sr 

P 
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centuries  which  followed  next,  were  called  PRIMO  VO- 
C  ATiE,  Leo.  x.  15.  fc?  22.  The  test  JURE  VO€AT^E, 
Liv.  xxvii.  6.  But  all  the  centuries  are  usually  caSkdjttrc 
vocata,  except  the  prarogatioa.  Its  vote  was  held  of  the 
greatest  importance,  (ut  nemo  unquam  prior  earn  tukrit, 
quin  renunciatus,  sit,  Cic.  pro  Plane-  20.  Divin.iL  40.  Mur. 
18.)  Liv.  xxvi.  22.  Hence  prerogative  is  put  for  a 
sign  or  pledge,  a  favourable  omen  or  intimation  of  any  thing 
future  ;  Supplicatio  est  prorogation  triumph^  Cic.  Fam. 
xv.  5.  so  Act.  Verr.  9.  Plin.  vii.  16.  xxxvu.  9.  s.  46.  for 
a  precedent  or  example,  Uv.  Hi.  51.  a  choice,  Id.  xxi.  3.  or 
favour,  Id.  xxviii.  9.  and  among  later  writers  for  a  peculiar 
or  exclusive  privilege.^ 

When  tribes  are  rationed  in  the  Comitia  CeutwruOa> 
Liv.  x.  13.  it  is  supposed,  that,  after  the  centuries  were  in- 
cluded in  the  tribes,  the  tribes  first  cast  lots ;  and  that  the 
tribe  which  first  came  out  was  called  PRjEROGATIVA 
TRIBUS ;  and  then  that  the  centuries  of  that  tribe  cast  lots 
which  should  be  the  prarogativa  centuria.  Others  think 
that  in  this  case  the  names  of  tribes  and  centuries  are  put 
promiscuously  die  one  for  the  other.  But  Cicero  calls  rest- 
turia,  pars  tribus  ;  and  that,  which  is  remarkable*  in  die 
Comitia  Tributa,  pro  Plane.  20. 

Anciently  the  citizens  gave  their  votes  by  word  of  mouth; 
and  in  creating  magistrates,  they  seem  each  to  have  used  this 
form,  Consoles,  Csfc.  nominovcIdico,  Zip.  xxtv,8.  & 
9.  in  passing  laws,  Uti  roc  as,  volo  vel  jubeo,  Cic.  de 
Legg.  ii.  10.  The  will  or  command  of  the  people  was  ex- 
pressed by  velle,  and  that  ofthe  senate  by  censere,  Sail. 
Jug.  21.  hence  leges  magistr at  usque  roo  are,  to  make,  Liv. 
i.  17. 

Sometimes  a  person  nominated  to  be  consul,  &a  by  the 
prerogative  century,  declined  accepting,  Uv.  v.  18.  xxvi. 
22.  or  the  magistrate  presiding  disapproved  of  their  choice, 
and  made  a  speech  to  induce  them  to  alter  it.  Whereupon 
the  ientury  was  recalled  by  a  herald  to  give  its  vote  anew, 
(in  fjuffragiumrevocata;  Uius,Redite  in  sufjragium, 
Lit*,  ibid.)  and  the  rest  usually  voted  the  same  with  it,  (auc- 
to^itatem  prarogativa  secuta  sunt;  eosdem  consules ceteris 
cpnturia  sine  variatione  alia  dixerunt),  Liv.  xxiv.  8.  &  f>. 
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In  the  nine  manher  after  a  bill  bad  been  rqected  by  almost 
all  the  centuries  on  a  subsequent  day,  (afteris  comitus),  we 
find  it  unanimously  enacted ;  as  about  declaring  war  on  Phi* 

lip,  Ab  HAC  OKATIOVK  IJT  3UPFRAG1UM  MISSI,  UT  RO* 

CAEAT,  EILLUM  jussekuwt,  JLm.  xxxi.  & 

Bat  in  later  times,  that  the  popple  might  have  more  liber* 
ty  in  voting,  it  was  ordained  by  various  laws,  which  were 
called  LEGES  TABELLARJyE,  that  they  should  vote  by 
ballot  j  first  in  conferring  honours,  by  the  Qabtnian  lawft 
made  A.  U.  614.  Cic.  de  Ami*.  12.  Pltn.  Ep.  iii.  20.  two 
years  after,  at  all  trials  except  for  treason,  by  the  Cassian 
law,  Cic.  Brut.  25.  &  27.  in  passing  laws,  by  the  Papirian 
law,  A.  U.  622.  and  lastly,  by  the  Cation  law,  A.  U.  630. 
also  in  trials  for  treason,  which  had  been  excepted  by  the 
Cassian  kw,  Gc.  de  Legg.  iii.  16.  The  purpose  of  these 
laws  was  to  dimmish  the  influence  of  the  nobility,  Ibid*  SJ 
Cie.  Plane.  6. 

The  centuries  being  called  by  a  herald  in  their  order,  mov- 
ed from  the  place  where  they  stood,  and  went  each  of  them 
into  an  indosure,  (SEPTUM  vel  OV1LE),  which  was  a 
place  surrounded  with  boards,  {locus  tabulatis  inclususX  and 
near  the  tribunal  of  the  consul.  Hence  they  were  said  to  be 
intro  vocat<r>  sc.  in  ovile>  Liv.  x.  13.    There  was  a  narrow 
passage  to  it  raised  from  the  ground,  called  PONS  or  PON- 
TICULUS,  by  which  each  century  went  up  one  after  ano- 
ther, Suet.  Jul  80.    Hence  old  men  at  sixty  (SEXAGE- 
NARII)  were  said,  de  ponte   dkjici  ;  and  were  called 
DEPONTANI,  because  after  that  age  they  were  exempt- 
ed from  public  business,  Varro  &*  Festus,  to  which  Cicero 
alludes,  Rose.  Am*  35.  But  a  very  different  cause  is  assign- 
ed for  this  phrase,  both  by  Varro  and  Festus. 

There  were  probably  as  many  Pontes  and  Septa,  or  Ovi- 
fa,  as  there  were  tribes  and  centuries.  Hence  Cicero  usually 
speaks  of  them  in  the  plural ;  thus,  Pontes  Lex  Maria  fecit 
ongustos,  de  Leg.  iii.  17.  Opera  Clodtamt  pontes  occupa- 
rent,  Attic,  i.  14.  Capio  cum  bonis  viris  impctumfacit,  pon- 
te* deficit,  ad  Herenn.  i.  12.  Cum  Clodius  in  septa  irruisset, 
pro  MiL  15.  So  miser*  maculavit  oviHa  Born**  Lucan. 
Phanal.  xu  197. 
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Some  think  that  each  tribe  and^century  voted  in  its  0*11 
wife,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  i.  34.  But  this  does  not  seem 
consistent  with  what  we  read  in  other  authors. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  pons,  each  citizen  received  from 
certain  officers,  called  DIRIBITORES,  or  distributees  t 
ballots,  (tabula  \c\  tabclU),  on  which,  if  magistrates  were 
to  be  created,  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  candidates, 
not  the  whole  names,  but  only  the  initial  letters,  Cic.  pro 
Dom.  43.  and  they  seem  to  have  received  as  many  tablets 
as  there  were  candidates.  We  read  of  other  tables  being 
given  in  than  were  distributed,  which  must  have  been 
brought  from  home,  Suet.  Jul.  80*  but  as  no  regard  Was 
paid  fo  them,  this  seldom  happened.  The  same  thing  took 
place,  also  under  the  Emperors,  when  the  right  of  electing; 
magistrates  was  transferred  frdin  the  people  to  the  senate, 
JP/f/i.  Bp.  iv.  25. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  any  thing  to  be  ordered,  as  in 
a  trial,  or  in  declaring  war,  &c.  they  received  two  tablets,  on 
the  one  were  the  letters  U.  R.  i.  e.  UT1  ROG  AS,  sc.  voh 
veljubeo,  I  am  for  the  law ;  and  on  the  other,  A.  for  ANTI- 
QUO,  i.  e.  Antiqua  probo,  nihil  novi  statui  voh;  I  like  the 
old  way,  I  am  against  the  law.  Hence  antiqmre  legem,  to 
reject  it. 

Of  these  tablets  every  one  threw  which  he  pleased  into  a 
chest  (in  cistam)  atthe  entranceof  the  ovifc,  which  was  point- 
ed out  to  them  by  the  ROGATORES,  who  asked  for  the 
ballots,  and  anciently  for  the  votes,  when  they  were  given 
viva  voce 9  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  17.  ii.  35.  Nat.  D.  ii.  4.  Then 
certain  persons,  called  CUSTODES,  who  observed  that  no 
fraud  should  be  committed  in  casting  lots  and  voting,  (in  sor- 
titione  et  suffragiis\  took  out  (educebant)  the  ballots,  and 
counted  the  votes  by  points  marked  on  a  tablet,  which  was 
called  Djrimere  suffragia,  or  Diremptio suffragiorum, 
Lucan.  v.  393.  whence  ornne  punctum  ferre,  for  omnibus 
sujjfragUs  renundari,  to  gain  every  vote :  and  what  pleas- 
ed the  majority,  was  declared  by  a  herald  to  be  the  votes 
of  that  century.  The  person  who  told  to  the  cousul  the  vote 
of  his  century,  {qui  centuriam  suam  rogavit,  et  ejussirffi-a- 
gium  retulit ;  vel  Consoles  a  centuria  sua  creatos  renuncia* 
1%  retulit)  was  called  ROGATOR.  Cic.  ib.  &de  Ortt.  ii. 
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64  Thus  all  the  centuries  were  called  one  after  another,  till 
a  majority  of  centuries  agreed  in  the  same  opinion;  and  what 
t&ey  judged  was  held  to  be  ratified. 

The  Dzribitores,  Rogatores,  and  Custodes*  were  common- 
ly persons  of  the  first  rank,  and  friends  to  the  candidates,  or 
favourers  of  the  law  to  be  passed,  who  undertook  these  offi- 
ces voluntarily,  Cic.  in  Pis.  lS.post.  red.  in  Sen,  11.  Augus- 
tas is  supposed  to  have  selected  900  of  the  equestrian  order 
to  be  Custodes  or  Rogatores*  {ad  custodiendas  cistas  suffra* 
giorum),  Plin.  xxxiii.  2.  s.  7. 

If  the  points  of  any  century  were  equal,  its  vote  was  not 
declared,  but  was  reckoned  as  nothing,  except  in  trials, 
where  the  century  which  had  not  condemned,  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  acquitted. 

The  candidate  who  had  most  votes,  was  immediately  call- 
ed by  the  magistrate  who  presided ;  and  after  a  solemn  pray- 
er, and  taking  an  oath,  was  declared  to  be  elected  trenunci- 
atus  est),  by  a  herald,  Cic.  pro  leg.  Manila  1.  pro  Muran.  1. 
in  RuU.  ii.  2.  Fell.  ii.  92.  Then  he  was  conducted  home  by 
his  friends  and  dependants  with  great  pomp. 

It  was  esteemed  very  honourable  to  be  named  first,  Cic. 
pro  leg.  MamL  \. 

Those  who  were  elected  consuls,  usually  crowned  the 
images  of  their  ancestors  with  laurel,  Cic.  Mur.  41. 

When  one  gained  the  vote  of  a  century,  he  was  saidferrc 
ctnturiam,  and  nonferre  vel  perdere,  to  lose  it ;  so/erre  re- 
pulsam,  to  be  refected ;  but  ferre  suffragtum  vel  tabeUam, 
to  vote ;  thus,  Meis  comitiis  non  tabellam  vindicem  tacxUt 
libertatis  sedvocem  vivam  tulistis,  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2. 

The  magistrates  created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  were 
ssadjfm,  creari,  declarari,  nominari,  did,  renunciari>  de* 
signari*  rogari,  &c. 

In  creating  magistrates  this  addition  used  to  be  made,  to 
denote  the  fulness  of  their  right :  Ut  qui  optima  leg* 
ttJERiNT;  optimo  Jure;  eoJure,  qpo  qui  optimo, 
Pectus  in  Optima  lex.  Cic.  in  Rull.  i.  11.  Phil.  xi.  12. 
Ixo.  ix.  34. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  said  perferri  ;  the  cen- 
turies which  voted  for  it,  were  said  Legem  jubere,  v.  ro- 
g  ationem  accipere,  Lxv*  ii.  57.  iii.  15.  63.  &  alibi  pas* 
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rim;  those  who  voted  against  h,  Anti^uare,  vet  ark,  +i 

KOK  ACCIPERE.     LeX  ROCATUR  dumfertUT;   ABROGA- 

TVR,dum  tollitur:  derogatur  legi,  v.delege,  cum  per  no* 
vam  legem  altqtrid  vetert  legi  detrahitur :  subrogatui, 
iumaiiqtndadjicttun  obrog atur,  cum  nova  lege  vnfirma- 
tur,  Ulpian  &  Festus.  Ubi  dux  contraries  leges  sunt,  sem- 
per antiquam  abrogat  nova,  the  new  invalidates  the  old,  Lw. 
ix.  34. 
Two  clauses  commonly  used  to  be  added  to  all  laws :  1. 

Si  qUID  JUS  NON  FUIT  ROGARJ,  UT  EJUS  HAC  LEGE  NI- 
HIL ESSET  ROGATUM  :  2.  Si  qUID  CONTRA  ALIAS  IB- 
GES  EJUS  LEGIS  ERGO  LATUM  ESSET,  UT  EI,  QUI  EAlff 
LEGEM    ROGASSET,    IMPUNE     ESSET,    Cic.   Att.    iii.    23. 

which  clause  {caput)  Cicero  calls  TRANSLATITIUM, 
in  the  law  of  Clodius  against  himself,  because  it  was  trans* 
f erred  from  ancient  laws,  ibid. 

This  sanction  used  also  to  be  annexed,  Ne  quis  pbr  s  a« 
turam  abrogato;  i.  e.  per  legem  in  qua  conjuncthn  muU 
tie  de  rebus  una  rogatione  populus  consulebatur,  Festus. 
Hence  Exquirere  sententias  per  saturam,  i.  e.  passim,  sine 
certo  ordine,  by  the  gross  or  lump,  Sal.  Jug.  29.  In  many 
laws  this  sanction  was  added, Qui  aliter  velsEcus  fax- 
it  v*  fecerit,  sacer  esto;  ue.ut  caput  ejus,  cum  bo- 
nis vel  familia,  alxcui  deorum  consecraretur  v.  sacrum  esssi  .• 
that  it  might  be  lawful  to  kill  the  transgressor  with  impuni- 
ty, Liv.  ii.  8.  iii.  55.  Cic.  pro  Bulb.  14. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  engraved  on  brass,  and 
carried  to  the  treasury.  It  used  also  to  be  fixed  up  in  public, 
in  a  place  where  it  might  be  easily  read,  (unde  de  piano,  i. 
e.  from  the  ground,  legi  posset  J.  Hence  In  capitoho  legum 
era  Hque/acta,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  8.  Nee  verba  minaciajixo  *re 
legebantur,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  3.  Fucit  leges  pretio  atque  refix- 
it,  made  and  unmade,  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  622,  Cic*  Phil.  xiii.  3. 
Fqm.  xii.  1. 

After  the  yeaivof  the  city  598,  when  the  consuls  first  began 
to  enter  on  their  office  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  comitia 
for  their  election  were  held  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  be- 
ginning  of  August,  unless  they  were  delayed  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  magistrates,  or  by  inauspicious  omens.  In  the 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  consuls  entered  on  their 
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oftoeoo  the  ides  of  March*  and  were  created  in  January  or 
February,  Lav.  passim.  The  praetors  were  always  elected 
after  the  consuls,  sometimes  on  the  same  day,  Lav.  x.  22. 
or  the  day  after,  or  at  the  distance  of  several  days,/4  Fran 
the  time  of  their  election,  till  they  entered  on  their  office?, 
they  were  called  DESIGN  ATI. 

The  comiiia  for  enacting  laws  or  for  trials,  might  beheld 
oo  any  legal  day. 

COMITIA  TRIBUTA. 

IN  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  people  voted  divided  into 
tribes,  according  to  their  regions  or  wards,  (ex  regionibus 
ft  hcis),  A.  Gell.  xv.  27. 

The  name  of  tribes  was  derived  either  from  their  original 
number  throe,  (a  numero  ternarw)y  or  from  paying  tribute, 
(a  tribute),  Liv.  i.  43.  or,  as  others  think,  from  t^ittW,  tertia 
pars  tribus  apud  Athenienses^Moliee  *?!**>«-,  xmde  t  a  i  b  u  s. 

The  first  three  tribes  were  called  RAMNENSES  or 
Llamne*,  TATIENSES  or  Titienses,  and  LUCERES. 
Tit  first  tribe  was  named  from  Romulus,  and  included  the 
Roman  citizens  who  occupied  the  Palatine  hill ;  the  second 
from  Titus  Tatius,  and  included  the  Sabines  who  posses- 
sed the  Capitoline  hill ;  and  the  third  from  one  Lucumo  a 
Tuscan,  or  rather  from  the  grove  (a  kico)  which  Ropulus 
tamed  into  a  sanctuary,  (asylum  retulit,  Vvrg*  Mn.  viii 
342.)  and  included  all  foreigners  except  the  Sabines.  Each 
of  these  tribes  at  first  had  its  own  tribune  or  commander, 
(tribumis  \&pr<rfectus)>  Dionys.  iv.  14.  and  its  own  augur, 
Lw.  x.  6.   - 

Tarquinius  Priscus  doubled  the  number  of  tribes,  retain- 
ing  the  same  names  ;  so  that  they  were  called  Ramnenses 
primi  and  Ramnenses  secundi,  or  posterior es>  Sec. 

But  as  the  Luceres  in  a  short  time  greatly  exceeded  the 
rest  in  number,  Servius  Tullius  introduced  a  new  arrange- 
ment, and  distributed  the  citizens  into  tribes,  not  according 
to  their  extraction,  but  from  their  local  situation. 

He  divided  the  city  into  four  regions,  or  wards,  called 
PALATINA,  SUBURRANA,  COLLINA,  and  ES- 
QUILINA,  the  inhabitants  of  which  constituted  as  many 
tribes,  and  had  their  names  from  the  wards  which  they  in- 
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habited.  -No  one  was  permitted  to  remove  from  one  war* 
to  another,  that  the  tribes  might  not  be  confounded,  Dionys. 
iv.  14.  On  which  account  certain  persons  were  appointed 
to  take  an  account  where  every  one  dwelt,  also  of  their  age, 
Jortune,  &c.  These  were  called  city  tribes,  (TRIBUS  UR- 
BAN jE),  and  their  number  always  remained  the  same. 

Servius  at  the  same  time  divided  the  Roman  territory  into 
fifteen  parts,  f  some  say  sixteen,  and  some  seventeen),  which 
were  called  country  tribes,  (TRIBUS  RUSTICS),  Dio- 
nys* iv.  15. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  258/  the  number  of  tribes  was 
made  twenty. one,  Liv.  ii.  21.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Livy 
directly  takes  notice  of  the  number  of  tribes,  although  he  al- 
ludes to  the  original  institution  of  three  tribes,  x.  6.  Diony- 
sius  says,  that  Servius  instituted  31  tribes,  iv.  15.  But  in 
the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  he  only  mentions  21  as  having  voted, 
vii.  64.  the  number  of  Livy,  viii.  64. 

The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards  increased  on  ac- 
count of  the  addition  of  new  citizens  at  different  times,  Liv, 
vi.  5.  vii.  15.  viii.  17.  ix.  20.  x.  9.  Epit.  xix.  to  thirty-five, 
Lw.  xxiii.  13.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i.  5.  which  number  con* 
tinued  to  the  end  of  the  republic,  &v.  i.  43. 

After  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the  freedom  of 
the  cky,  eight  or  ten  new  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  added, 
but  tnis  was  of  short  continuance  ;  for  they  were  all  soon 
distributed  among  the  thirty-five  old  tribes. 

For  a  considerable  time,  according  to  the  institution  of 
Serviua  Tullius,  a  tribe  was  nothing  else  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  certain  region  or  quarter  in  the  city  or  country  ; 
but  afterwards  this  was  altered  ;  and  tribes  came  to  be  reck- 
oned p%rts  not  of  the  city  or  country,  but  of  the  state, 
Xnon  urbis  sed  civitatis).  Then  every  one  leaving  the  city 
tribes  wished  to  be  'ranked  among  the  rustic  tribes.  This 
was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  fondness  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans for  a  country  life,  and  from  the  power  of  the  censors, 
who  could  institute  new  tribes,  and  distribute  the  citizens, 
both  old  and  new,  into  whatever  tribes  diey  pleased,  without 
regard  to  the  place  of  their  habitation.  But  on  this  subject 
writers  are  not  agreed.  In  the  year  449,  Q.  Fabius  separat- 
ed the  meaner  sort  of  people  from  all  the  tribes  through 
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Which  fcey  had  been  dispersed  by  App.  Claudius,  and  in- 
cluded them  in  the  four  city  tribes,  Lw.  ix.  46.    Among 
these  were  ranked  all  those  whose  fortunes  were  below  a  cer- 
tain valuation,  called  PROLETARII ;  and  those  who  had 
no  fortune  at  all,  CAPITE  CENSI,  Gell.  xvi.  10.    From 
this  time,  and  perhaps  before,  the  four  city  tribes  began  to 
be  esteemed  less  honourable  than  the  thirty-one  fustic  tribes ; 
and  some  of  the  latter  sefcm  to  have  been  thought  more  hon- 
ourable than  others,  Cic.proBaJbo,  25.  Plin.  xvii.  3.  Hence 
when  the  censors  judged  it  proper  to  degrade  a  citizen,  they 
removed  him  from  a  more  honourable  to  a  less  honourable 
tribe,  itribu  movebant)  ;  and  whoever  convicted  any  one  of 
bribery,  upon  trial,  obtained  by  law  as  a  reward,  if  he  chose, 
the  tribe  of  the  person  condemned,  Cic.  ibid. 

The  rustic  tribes  had  their  names  from  some  place ;  as 
Tribus  Aniensis,  Arniensis,  Cluvia,'  Crustumina,  Falerina, 
Lemonia,  Mactia,  Pomptina,  Quttina,  Romilia,  Scaptia,  &c* 
or  from  some  noble  family ;  as,  Aimilia,  Claudia,  Cluentia, 
Cornelia,  Fabta,  Horaiia,  Julia,  Minucia,  Papiria,  Sergia% 
Terentina,  Veturia,  &c 

Sometimes  the  name  of  one's  tribe  is  added  to  the  name 
of  a  person,  as  a  simame ;  thus,  L.  Albius  Sex  F.  Quirina, 
Cic.  Quint.  6.  M.  Oppius,  M.  F.  Terentina,  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  7.  Att.  iv.  16. 

The  Comitid  Tributa  began  first  to  be  held  two  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  263,  at 
the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  Didnys.  vii.  59.  But  they  were  more 
frequently  assembled  after  the  year  282,  when  the  Publi- 
lian  law  was  passed,  that  the  Plebeian  magistrates  should 
be  created  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  Liv.  ii.  56. 

The  Comitia  Tributa,  were  held  to  cteate  magistrates,  to. 
elect  certain  priests,  to  make  laws,  and  to  hold  trials. 

At  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  crated  all  the  inferior  city 
magistrates,  as  the  iEdiles,  both  curiile  and  Plebeian,  the 
tribiines.of  the  commons,  quaestors,  &.c.  All  the  provincial 
magistrates,  as  the  proconsuls,  propraetors,.  &c.  also  com. 
missioners  for  setding  colonies,  &c.  The  Ponti/ex  Maxu 
mm,  and  after  the  year  650,  the  other  pontifices  augures,fe- . 
auks,  &c.  by  die  Domhiari  law,  Sue t  Ner.  2.  For  before 
that,  the  inferior  priests  were  all  chosen  by  their  respective 

Q 
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colleges,  (a  collegtis  suis-cooptabantur).  But  at  the  election 
of  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  the  other  priests,  what  was 
singular,  only  seventeen  tribes  were  chosen  by  lot  to  vote, 
and  a  majority  of  them,  namely  nine,  determined  the  matter, 
Cic.  Rutin.  7. 

The  laws  passed  at  these  comitia  were  called  PLEBIS- 
CITA,  {quaplebs  suo  suffragio  sine  patribus  jussit,  plebeio 
magistrate  rogante,  Festus,)  which  at  first  only  bound  the 
Plebeians,  but  after  the  year  306,  the  whole  Roman  peo- 
pie,  Liv*  iii.  55. 

Plebiscite  were  made  about  various  things ;  as  about 
making  peace,  Lw.  xxxiii.  10. ;  about  granting  the  free- 
dom of  the  city ;  about  ordering  a  triumph  when  it  was  re- 
fused by  the  senate*  Lw.  iii.  63.  about  bestowing  command 
on  generals  on  the  day  of  their  triumph,  Lw.  xxvi.  21. ;  a- 
bout  absolving  from  the  laws,  which  in  later  times  the  sen. 
ate  assumed  as  its  prerogative,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  ad  Cornel. 
8cc. 

There  were  no  capital  trials  at  the  Comitia  TYibuta; 
these  were  held  only  at  the  Centuriata  ;  but  about  impos- 
ing a  fine,  Lw.  iv.  41.  And  if  any  one,  accused  of  a  capi- 
'  talcrime,  did  not  appear  on  the  day  of  trial,  the  Tributa  Co* 
mitia  were  sufficient  to  decree  banishment  against  him, 
{id  eijustum  exilium  esse  scivit  plebsj  Liv.  xxvi.  3.  xxv.  4. 
All  those  might  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tribute,  who  had  the 
full  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  dwelt  at  Rome 
or  not.  For  every  one  was  ranked  in  some  tribe,  in  which 
he  had  a  right  to  vote,  Lw.  xlv.  15.  Some  had  two  tribes ; 
one  in  which  they  were  born,  and  another,  either  by  right  of 
adoption,  as  Augustus  had  the  Fabian  and  Scaptian  tribes, 
Suet.  Aug.  40.  or  as  a  reward  for  accusing  one  of  bribery  * 
{leges  de  ambitu  pntmioj  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  25. 

At  the  Comitia  TYibitfa  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens  were 
of  equal  force,  and  therefore  the  patricians  hardly  ever  at- 
tended them.  On  which  account,  as  some  think,  they  arc 
said  to  have  been  entirely  excluded  from  them,  Lw.  ii.  56* 
&  60.  But  about  this  writers  are  not  agreed. 
.  The  comitia  for  creating  tribunes  and  plebeian  cediles, 
were  held  by  one  of  the  tribunes  to  whom  that  charge  was 
^iven,  either  by  lot  or  by  the  consent  of  his  colleagues, 
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Ltd.  $L  64.  but  for  creating  curule  aediles  and  other  inferior 

magistrates,  by  the  consul,  dictator,  or  military  tribunes; 
for  electing  priests,  by  the  consul  only,  Ctc>  ad  Brut.  5. . 

The  Comitia  Tribute  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  were 
held  by  the  consuls,  pnetors,  or  tribunes  of  the  commons* 
When  the  consul  was  to  hold  them,  he  by  his  edict  sum- 
moned the  whole  Roman  people ;  but  the  tribunes  summon- 
ed only  the  plebeians,  Gell.  xv.  17.  Hence  they  are  some, 
times  called  comitia  populi,  and  sometimes  concilium  ptebis  .- 
In  the  one  the  phrase  was  populus  jussit ;  in  the  other  plebs 
zcivit.  But  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

The  Comitia  Tribute  for  electing  magistrates  were  usually 
held  in  the  Campus  Martius,  Cic.  AtU  i.  1.  iv.  3.  Ep.  Fam. 
vii.  30.-  but  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  commonly  in  die 
forum ;  sometimes  in  the  capitol,  Liv.  xxxiii.  10.  and  some- 
times in  the  circus  Flamiriius^  Liv.  xxvii.  21.  anciently  called 
prata  Flamnia,  or  circus  Appollinaris,  Id.  iii.  63.  where  also 
Q.  Furius,  the  Pontifrx  Maximus,  held  thecomitia  for  elect- 
ing the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Decemviri,  Liv.  iii.  54. 

In  the  forum  there  were  separate  places  for  each  tribe 
marked  out  with  ropes,  Dionys.  vii.  59* 

In  the  Campus  Martius,  Cicero  proposed  building  in  Cae- 
sar's name,  marble  inclosures  (septa  marmorea),  for  holding 
the  Comitia  Tributa,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  16.  which  work  was  pre- 
vented  by  various  causes,  and  at  last  entirely  dropped  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
executed  by  Agrippa,  JDio.  liii.  23.  Plin.  xvi.  40. 

The  same  formalities  almost  were  observed  in  summoning 
and  holding  the  Comitia  Tribata  as  in  the  other  comitia, 
only  it  was  not  requisite  for  them  to  have  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  or  that  the  auspices  should  be  taken.  But  if  there 
had  been  thunder  or  lightning,  (si  tonuisset  autfulgurassct,) 
they  could  not  be  held  that  day.  For  it  was  a  constant  rule 
from  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  Jove  fuigente,  cum 
populo  aci  nefas  esse,  Cic.  in  Fa  tin.  8.  Comitiorum  so- 
lum vitium  estfulmen,  Id.  de  Div.  ii.  18. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  electing  magistrates,  after  the 
year  598,  were  held  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  August ;  for  electing  priests,  when  there  was  a  vacancy^ 
and  for  laws  and  trials,  on  all  comitial  days. 
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Julius  Caesar  first  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  comitia.  He 
Shared  the  right  of  creating  magistrates  with  the  people ;  so 
that,  except  the  competitorsforthe  consulship,  whose  choice 
he  solely  determined  himself,  the  people  chose  one  half,  and 
he  nominated  (edebat)  the  other.  This  he  did  by  billets  dis- 
persed through  the  several  tribes  to  this  effect,  Cms  a  r  Dic- 
tator ILtl  TRIBUI.  COMMENDO  VOBIS  ILLUM,  ET  IL- 
IUM,   VT  VESTRO  SUFFRAGIO    SI/AM  DIGNITATEM   TI- 

jr  e  a  n  t,  Suet.  C<?s.  41. 

Augustus  restored  this  manner  of  election  after  it  had  been 
dropped  for  some  time  during  the  civik  wars,  which  follow- 
ed Caesar's  death,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Dio.  JUL  21. 

Tiberius  deprived  the  people  altogether  of  the  right  of 
election,  Juvenal,  x.  77.  and  assuming  the  nomination  of  the 
consuls  to  himself,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  9.  67»  he  pretended  to 
refer  the  choice  of  the  other,  magistrates  to  the  Senate,  but 
in  fact  determined  the  whole  according  to  his  own  pleasure, 
Tacit,  jinn.  i.  15.  Dio.  Cass,  lviii.  20<  Caligula  attempted 
to  restore  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people,  but  without  any 
permanent  effect,  Suet.  Calig.  16.  The  comitia,  however, 
were  still  for  form's  sake  retained.  And  the  magistrates, 
whether  nominated  by  the  senate  or  the  prince,  appeared  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  attended  by  their  friends  and  connec- 
tions, and  were  appointed  to  their  office  by  the  people  with , 
the  usual  solemnities,  Plin.  Paneg.  63. 

But  the  method  of  appointing  magistrates  under  the  Em- 
perors, seems  to  be  involved  in  uncertainty,  Suet.  Cas.  40. 
76.  80.  Aug.  40.  56.  Ner.  43.  Fit.  11.  Fesp.  S.Dom.  10. 
TacArmA.  15.  Hut.  L77,asindeedTacitushimselfacknow. 
ledges,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  consuls,  Anna/,  i.  81. 
Sometimes,  especially  under  good  emperors,  the  same  free- 
dom of  canvassing  was  allowed,  and  the  same  arts  practised 
to  ensure  success  as  under  the  republic,  Plin.  Ep.  vL  6.  9. 
-viii.  23.  Trajan  restrained  the  infamous  largesses  of  candi- 
dates by  a  law  against  bribery,  {ambitus  lege) ;  and  by 
ordaining,  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  sue  for  ail  office, 
who  had  not  a  third  part  of  his  fortune  in  land,  which  greatly 
raised  the  value  of  estates  in  Italy,  Id.  vi.  1 9.  When  the  right 
of  creating  magistrates  was  transferred  to  the  senate,  it  at  first 
appointed  diem  by  open  votes,  (apertis  suffragHs\  butihe 
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noise  and  disorder,  which  this  sometimes,  occasioned,  made 
the  senate,  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  adopt  the  method  of  ballot- 
ing, {adtacita  suffragia  decurrere),  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.  which 
also  was  found  to  be  attended  with  inconveniences,  which 
Pliny  says,  the  Emperor  alone  could  remedy,  Id:  iv.  25, 
Augustus  followed  the  mode  of  Julius  Caesar  at  the  Comitta* 
Dio.  liii.  21.  although  Maecenas,  whose  counsel  he  chiefly 
followed,  advised  him  to  take  this  power  altogether  from 
the  people,  Dio.  Iii.  30.  As  often  as  he  attended  at  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates,  he  went  round  the  tribes,  with  the  candi- 
dates whom  he  recommended,  {cum  suis  Candida t is),  and  so- 
licited the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  usual  manner.  He  him«» 
self  gave  his  vote  in  his  own  tribe,  as  any  other  citizen, 
[ut  units  e  poputo),  Suet.  Aug-  56^> 

ROMAN  MAGISTRATES. 

Different  forms  of  Government,  and  different 

Magistrates  at  different  times. 

RQME  was  at  first  governed  by  kings  ;  but  Tarquin, 
tae  7th  king,  being  expelled  for  his  tyranny,  A.  U.  244, 
the  regal  goverment  was  abolished,  and  two  supreme  magis- 
trates were  annually  created  in  place  of  a  king,  called  CON- 
SULS.  In  dangerous  conjunctures,  a  DICTATOR  was 
created  with  absolute  authority :  and  when  there  was  a  va- 
cancy of  magistrates,  an  INTERREX  was  appointed  to 
elect  new  ones. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  301,  Liv*  iii.  33.  or  according,  to 
others,  302,  in  place  of  consuls,  ten  irien  (DECEMVIRI) 
were  chosen  to.  draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  (ad  leges  scriben- 
das).  But  their  power  lasted  only  two  years ;  and  the  con- 
sular government  was  again  restored. 

As  the  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  patrU 
cians,  and  the  plebeians  wished  to  partake  of  that  dignity  ; 
after  great  contests  it  was  at  last  determined,  A.  U.  310, 
that  instead  of  consuls,  six  supreme  magistrates  should  be 
annually  created,  three  from  the  patricians,  and  three  from 
theplebeians,  who  were  called  MILITARY  TRIBUNES, 
Crrihuhimilitum  consulari  potestate\  Dionys.  xi.  60.  There 
were  not,  however,  always  six  tribunes  chosen  ;  sometimes 
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only  three,  Lav.  iv.  6.  16.  25.  and  42.  sometimes  four,  H* 
31.  35.  &  44.  and  sometimes  even  eight,  Id.  v.  1.  Nor  was 
one  half  always  chosen  from  the  patricians  and  the  other 
half  from  the  plebeians.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  usual- 
ly  all  patricians,  Id.  iv.  25.  44.  56,  &c.  seldom  the  contrary, 
Liv.  v.  12,  13.  18.  vi.  30.  For  upwards  of  seventy  years, 
sometimes  consuls  were  created,  and  sometimes  military 
tribunes,  as  the  influence  of  the  patricians  or  plebeians  was 
superior,  or  the  public  exigencies  required ;  till  at  last  the 
plebeians  prevailed,  A.  U.  387,  that  one  of  the  consuls 
should  be  chosen  from  their  order,  and  afterwards  that  both 
consuls  might  be  plebeians  ;  which  however  was  rarely  the 
case,  but  the  contrary.  From  this  time  the  supreme  pow- 
er remained  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls  till  the  usurpation  of 
Sytta,  A.  U.  672,  who  having  vanquished  the  paity  of  Ma- 
rius,  assumed  to  himself  absolute  authority,  under  the  title 
of  Dictator,  an  office  which  had  been  disused  above  120 
years.  But  Sylla  having  voluntarily  resigned  his  power  in 
.  less  than  three  years,  the  consular  authority  was  again  res- 
tored, and  continued  till  Julius  Caesar,  having  defeatedPom- 
pey  at  the  battle  of  Pharsaiia,  and  having  subdued#the  rest 
of  his  opponents,  in  imitation  of  Sylla,  caused  himself  to  be 
created  perpetual  dictator,  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  A.  U.  706.  After  this  the  consular  authority  was 
never  again  completely  restored.  It  was  indeed  attempted, 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  the  senate-house  on  the  ides 
of  March,  A.  U.  710,  by  Brutus  and  Cassiusand  the  other 
conspirators;  but  M.  .Antonius,  who  desired  to  rule  in 
Caesar's  room,  prevented  it.  And  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the 
consuls  of  the  following  year,  being  slain  at  Mutina,  Octa- 
vius,  who  was  afterwards  called  Augustus,  with  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  shared  between  them  the  provinces  of  the  re- 
public, and  exercised  absolute  power  under  the  title  of 
TRIUMVIRI  reipublic*  eonstituenda. 

The. combination  between  Pompey,  Ceesar,  and  Crassus, 
commonly  called  theirs*  triumvirate,  which  was  formed  by 
the  contrivance  of  C»sar,  in  the  consulship  of  Metellus  and 
Afranius,  A.  U.  693,  Veil  Pat.  ii.  44.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  1.  is 
justly  reckoned  the  original  cause  of  this  revolution,  and. of 
all  the  calamities  attending  it*    For  the  Romans  by  submit* 
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ting  fo  their  usurped  authority,  shewed  that  they  were  pre- 
pared for  servitude.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  nation  alone  which 
can  preserve  liberty.  When  that  is  sunk  by  general  cor- 
ruption of  morals,  laws  are  but  feeble  restraints  against  the 
encroachments  of  power.  Julius  Casar  would  never  have 
attempted  what  he  effected,  if  he  had  not  perceived  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Roman  people  to  be  favourable  to  his  designs. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  A.  U.  712,  Augustus  on  a  slight  pretext  deprived 
Lepidus  of  his  command,  and  having  vanquished  Antony  in 
a  sea-fight  at  Actium,  became  sole  master  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire,  A.  U.  723,  and  ruled  it  for  many  years,  under  the  title 
of  PRINCE  or  EMPEROR,  (Prtnceps,  vel  Imperator). 
The  liberty  of  Rome  was  now  entirely  extinguished ;  and 
although  Augifctus  endeavoured  to  establish  a  civil  monar- 
chy, the  government  perpetually  tended  to  a  military  despo- 
tism, equally  fatal  to  the  characters  and  happiness  of  prince 
and  people* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  seem  to  6ave 
been  the  only,  stated  magistrates,  Liv.  iv.  4. ;  but  as  theyf 
being  engaged  almost  in  continual  wars,  could  not  properly 
attend  to  civil  affairs,  various  other  magistrates  were  ap- 
pointed at  different  times,  pnetors,  censors,  settles,  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  &c.  ib.  Under  the  emperors  various  new 
magistrates  were  instituted. 

OF  MAGISTRATES  IN  GENERAL. 

A  Magistrate  is  a  person  invested  with  public  authority. 
(Magistrates  est,  qui  prasit^  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii,  1.  Dici- 
tur  magistrates  a  magistro.  Magister  autem  est,  qui  plus 
qIHs  potest ,  Festus). 

The  office  of  a  magistrate  in  the  Roman  republic  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  among  us.  The  Romans  had  not  the 
same  discrimination  betwixt  public  employments  that  we 
have.  The  same  person  might  regulate  the  police  of  the  ci- 
ty, and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  empire",  propose  la>ys,  and 
execute  them,  act  as  a  judge  or  a  priest,  and  command  an. 
army,  Lh>.  x.  29.  et  alibi  passim.  The  civil  authprity  of  a 
magistrate  was  called  magistrates  or  potestas;  his  judicative 
power  jurisdictio ;  and  his  military  command  imperium. 
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Anciently  all  magistrates  who  had  the  command  ofan  army 
were  called  PR^ETORES ;  (vel  quod  cateros prairent^  vel 
quod  ahis  pntessent,  Ascon.  in  Cic.) 

M  AGISTR  ATUS  either  signifies  a  magistrate;  as,  3/a- 
gistratus  jussit :  or  a  magistracy  ;  as,  Titio  magistratus 
dates  est,  Festus.  SoPOTESTAS;  as,  Habere  potesta- 
tern,  gerere  potestates,  esse  in  v.  cum  potestate,  to  bear  an 
office ;  Gabiorum  esse  potestas,  to  be  a  magistrate  of  Gabii, 
Juvenal,  x.  99.  Juerisdictionem  tantum  in  urbe  delegari  ma- 
gistratibus  solitam,  etiam  per provincias,  Potkstatxbus 
demandavit,%\iet.  Claud.  24.  Magistratus  was  properly 
a  civil  magistrate  or  magistracy  in  the  city ;  and  Potest  as 
in  the  provinces :  (Magistrates,  vel  iis,  qui  in  potestate  alt- 
quasit,  ut  puta  proconsul,  velpnetof,  vel  alii^  qui  provincias 
regvnt,  Ulpian),  But  this  distinction  is  not  always  observ- 
ed, Sallust.  Jug.  63. 

When  a  magistrate  was  invested  with  military  command 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  only  could  do  it,  he  was  said 
esse  in  v.  cum  imperio,  in  justo,  v.  summo  imperio.  (Cum 
imperio  esse  dicitur,  vtd  nominatim  est  a  populo  manddtutn 
imperium,  Festus).  Thus,  Abstinientiam  neque  in  imperiis9 
neque  in  magistratibus  pmstitit,  i.  e.  neque  cum  exercitid 
praesset  ffjus  belli  gerendi  haberct,  neque  cum  munera  cwi- 
lia  in  urbe  gereret,  Suet.  Caes.  54.  Nemine  cum  imperio  Cmi- 
litary  command)  out  magistrate  (civil  authority),  tendente 
quoquam,  quin  Rhodum  diverteret,  Id.  Tib.  12.  So  magis- 
tratus Es?  imperia  caperey  to  enjoy  offices  civil  and  military, 
Id.  Cas.  75.  But  we  find  Esse  in  imperio,  simply  for  JEsse 
consulem*  Li  v.  iv.  7.  and  all  those  magistrates  were  said  Ha- 
bere imperium,  who  held  great  authority  and  power,  (qui  et 
coercere  aliquempossent,  etjubere  incarcerem  duci,  Paull.  L 
2.  ff.  de  in  jus  vocando),  as  the  dictators,  consuls,  and  prae- 
tors. Hence  they  were  said  to  do  any  thing  pro  imperio,  Liv. 
ii  56.  to  which  Terence  alludes,  Phorm.  i.  4. 19.  whereas 
the  inferior  magistrates,  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the 
adiles,  and  qusestors,  were  said  esse  sine  imperio ,  and  to  act 
only  pro  potestate,  Liv.  ii.  56.  iv.  26.  Sometimes  potestas 
and  imperium  are  joined.;  thus,  Togatus  in  republica  cum 
potestate  imperioque  versatus  est,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  1.  , 
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DIVISION  OF  MAGISTRATES, 

THE  Roman  magistrates  were  variously  divided ;  into . 
ordinary  and  extraordinary ,  greater  and  less>  curule 
and  not  curule  ;  also  patrician  and  plebeian,  city  and  provin- 
cial magistrates. 

The  MAGISTRATES  ORDINARII  were  those  who 
were  created  at  stated  times,  and  were  constantly  in  the  re* 
public ;  the  EXTRAORDINARII  not  so. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  MAJORES  were  those  who 
had  what  were  called  the  greater  auspices,  (qtue  minoribus 
magis  rata  essent,  Gell.  xiii.  15^.  The  magistratus  tnajores 
ordinarii  were  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  censors,  who  were 
created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  The  extraordinarii  were 
the  dictator,  the  master  of  the  horse,  (magister  eqiritum\  the 
inteirex,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  &c. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  MINORES  ORDINARII 
were  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the  sediles,  and  quaes- 
tors: EXTRAORDINARII,  the  prafectus  annona,  du* 
umviri  novates,  &c. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  GURULES  were  those  who 
had  the  right  of  using  the  sella  curulis  or  chair  of  state,  name, 
ly,  the  dictator,  the  consuls,  praetors,  censors,  and  curule 
a»diles.  All  the  rest,  who  had  not  that  right,  were  called  NON 
CURULES.  CCurules  magistratus  appellati  sunt,  quia 
curru  vehebantur,  Festus ;  In  quo  curru  sella  curulis  erat% 
supra  quam  considerent,  Gell.  iii.  18J.  The  sella  curulis 
was  anciently  made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  adorned  with  ivory ; 
hence  Horace  calls  it,  curule  ebut%  Ep.  i.  6.  53.  The  magis- 
trates sat  on  it  in  their  tribunal  on  all  solemn  occasions. 

In  the  beginning  of  therepublic,  the  magistrates  were  cho- 
sen only  from  the  patricians,  but  in  process  of  time  also  from- 
(he  plebeians,  except  the  interrex  alone,  (quern  et  ipsum 
Patricium  esse,  et  a  patricOs  prodi  necesse  erat,  Cic.  pro  Do- 
mo,  14).  The  plebeian  magistrates  were  the  tediles  and  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons. 

Anciently  there  was  no  certain  age  fixed  for  enjoying  the 
different  offices,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  17.  A  law  was  first  made  for 
thispur/ose  rLEX  ANNALIS)  by  L.  Villius,  or  {L.  Ju- 
HusJ  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U.  573,  whence  his  fa- 
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xnily  got  the  sirname  of  an n ales,  Liv.  xl/43.  although 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  regulation  about  that  matter 
formerly,  Id.  xxv.  2.  What  was  the  year  fixed  for  enjoying 
each  office  is  not  fully  ascertained.  See  p*  4.  It  is  certain  that 
the  prxtorship  used  to  be  enjoyed  two  years  after  the  xdile- 
ship,  Cic.  Fathil.  x.  25.  and  that  the  43d  was  the  year  fixed 
for  die  consulship,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  17.  If  we  are  to  judge  from 
Cicero,  who  frequently  boasts  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  of- 
fice in  its  proper  year,  (se  suo  quemque  mdgistratum  anno 
gessisse),  the  years  appointed  for  the  different  offices  by  the 
lex  vilia  were,  for  the  quxstorship  thirty-one,  for  the  abdile- 
ship  thirty  seven,  for  the  pr*torship  forty,  and  for  the  con- 
sulsliip  forty-three.  But  even  under  the  republic  popular 
citizens  were  freed  from  these  restrictions,  ibid,  and  the 
emperors  granted  that  indulgence  (annos  remittebant)  to 
whomsoever  they  pleased,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16.  or  thq  senate 

,  to  gratify  them,  Dio.  liii.  28.  The  lex  annalis,  however, 
was  still  observed,  Pltn.  Ep.  iii.  20. 

It  was  ordained  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  that  no  one  should 

'  enter  on  any  office,  unless  the  birds  should  give  favourable 
omens;  and  by  theCORNELI  AN  LAW,  made  by  Sylla, 
A.  U.  673,  that  a  certain  order  should  be  observed  in  ob- 
taining preferments ;  that  no  one  should  be  praetor  before 
being  quastor,  nor  consul  before  being  praetor ;  nor  should 
enjoy  the  same  office  within  ten  years,  nor  two  different  of- 
fices in  the  same  year,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  412.  Liv. 
xxxii.  %.  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5.  Liv.  vii.  40.  But  these  regula- 
tions also  were  not  strictly  observed. 

All  magistrates  were  obliged,  within  five  days  after  enter- 
ing on  their  office,  to  swear  that  they  would  observe  the  laws, 
(in  leges  jurare),  Liv.  xxxi.  5. ;  and  after  the  expiration 
of  their. office,  they  might  be  brought  to  a  trial  if  they  had 
done  any  thing  amiss,  Liv.  xxxvii.  57.  Suet.  Jul.  23. 

KINGS. 

ROME  was  at  first  governed  by  kings,  not  of  absolute 
power  nor  hereditary,  but  limited  and  elective.  They 
had  no  legislative  authority,  and  could  neither  makejwar  nor 
peace  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and  people, 
Dionys,  ii*  13.  SaUust.  CatzHn.  6. 
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The  kings  of  Rome  were  also  priests,  and  had  the  chief 
direction  of  sacred  things,  Dionys.  ii.  14.  as  among  the 
Greeks.   Virg .  Mn.  iii.  80.  Cic.  Drum.  i.  40. 

The  badges  of  the  kings  were  the  Trabea,  i.  e.  a  white  robe 
adorned  with  stripes  of  purple,  or  the  toga  pr<rtexta%  a  white 
robe  fringed  with  purple,  a  golden  crown%  an  ivory  sceptre^ 
the  sella  curuks>  and  twelve  lictors,  with  the  fasces  and  secu- 
res* u  e.  carrying  each  of  them  a  bundle  of  rods,  with  an  axe 
stuck  in  the  middle  of  them. 

.  The  badges  of  the  Roman  magistrates  were  borrowed  from 
the  Tuscans,  Liv.  i.  8.  Flor.  i.  5.  Sail.  Cat.  51.  Jin.  Dionys* 
iii.  61.  Strab.  v.  p.  220. 

According,  to  Pliny,  Romulus  used  only  the  trabea.  The 
toga  prcetexta  was  introduced  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  also 
the  latiu  clavusy  after  he  had  conquered  the  Tuscans,  Plin. 
ix.  39.  s.  63.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  regal  government  subsisted  at  Rome  for  243  years 
under  seven  kings,  Romulus,  J\uma  Pompilius*  Tulltus  Hos- 
hHus^Ancus  Marcius,  L.  larquinius  Priscus,  Servius  TuU 
liusy  and  L*  Tarquinius,  sirnamed  SUPERBUS  from  his 
behaviour ;  all  of  whom,  except  the  last,  so  reigned,  that  they 
are  justly  thought  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
greatness,  Liv.  ii.  1.  Tarquin  being  universally  detested  for 
bis  tyranny  and  cruelty,  was  expelled  the.  city  with  his  wife 
and  family,  on  account  of  the  violence  offered  by  his  son 
Sextus  to  Lucretia,  a  noble  lady,  the  wife  of  Collatinus. 
This  revolution  was  brought  about  chiefly  by  means  of  L. 
Junius  Brutus. 

The  haughtiness  and  cruelty  of  Tarquin  inspired  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  greatest  aversion  to  regal  government,  which 
they  retained  ever  afterwards.  Hence  regie  facere,  to  act 
tyrannically,  regii  spiritus,  regia  superbia,  &c. 

The  next  in  rank  to  the  king  was  the  TRIBUNUS,  or 
PRjEFECTUS  CELERUM,  who  commanded  the  horse 
under  the  king,  as  afterwards  the  magister  equitum  did  under 
the  dictator. 

When  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  throne,  {INTERREG- 
NUM), which  happened  for  a  whole  year  after  the  death-of. 
Romulus,  oft  account  of  a  dispute  between  the  Romans  and 
Sabines,  about  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Kim,  the  seniors 
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shared  the  government  among  themselves.  They  appointed 
one  of  their  number,  who  should  have  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs,  with  the  title  of  INTERREX,  and  all  the  ensigns  of 
royal  dignity  for  the  space  of  five  day* ;  after  him  another, 
and  then  another,  till  a  king  was  created,  Liv.  i.  17.  Dwnys. 
H.  57. 

Afterwards  under  the  republic  an  interrex  was  created  to 
hold  the  elections  when  there  were  no  consuls  nor  dictator, 
lio.  iii.  55.  which  happened  either  by  their  sudden  death,  or 
when  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  hindered  the  elections 
by  their  intercession,  IAv<  vi.  3  St 

ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES, 

L  CONSULS. 

1.  The  Jlrst  Creation,  different  namee,  and  budget  of 

CONSULS. 

AFTER  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  A.  U.  244,  two  su- 
preme magistrates  were  annually  created  with  equal 
authority ;  that  they  might  restrain  each  other,  and  not  be- 
come insolent  by  the  length  of  their  command,  Cic  post 
red.  in  Sen.  4.  Eutrop.  i.  9. 

They  wete  anciently  called  PR  JETORES,  Lio.  iii.  55. 
JFestus ;  also  Imper ato&es,  SaUust.  Gtf.6.orJUDICES, 
Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  7.  Lav.  iii.  55.  afterwards  CONSU- 
LES,  either  from  their  consulting  for  the  good  of  the  state, 
(a  consulendo  reipubtica),  Flor  i.  9*  or  from  consulting  the  se- 
nate, {a  consulendo  senatum)>  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.  and  people, 
Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  14.  or  from  their  acting  as  judges,  (ajudi- 
cando)y  Quinctilian.  i.  9.  From  their  possessing  supreme 
command  the  Greeks  called  them'rnAToj. 

If  one  of  the  consuls  died,  another  was  substituted  (subro- 
gatus  vel  suffectus  est\  in  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the  year ; 
but  he  could  not  hold  the  comitia  for  electing  new  consuls, 
Lxo*  xti.  18.  . 

The  insignia  of  the  consuls  were  the  same  with  those  of 
the  kings,  except  the  crown ;  namely,,  the  toga  pratcxta, 
s*Ua  curulis*  the  sceptre  or  ivory  staff,  {scipio  ebumeus\  and 
twelve  lictors  with  the  fasces  and  secures. 

Within  the  city  the  lictors  went  before  only  one  of  the  con* 
6uls,  Lio.  ii,  1.  and  that  commonly  for  a  month  alternately 
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mmuAus  alterms).  A  public  servant  called  accensus,  went 
before  the  other  consul,  and  the  lictors  followed ;  which  cus- 
torn,  after  it  had  been  long  disused,  Julius  Caesar  restored 
in  his  first  consulship,  Suet.  Jul.  20.  He  who  was  eldest, 
or  had  most  children,  or  who  was  first  elected,  or  had  most 
saffrages,  had  the  fasces  first,  Gell.  iL  15.  Liv.  ix.  8.  Ac* 
cording  to  Dionysius  the  lictors  at  first  went  before  t>oth 
consuls,  and  were  restricted  to  one  of  them  by  the  law  of 
Valerius  Poplicola,  lib*  v.  2.  We  read  in  Livy,  of  24  lictors 
attending  the  consuls,  iL  55.  but  this  must  be  understood 
without  the  city. 

2.  The  Pawefofthe  CONSULS. 

As  the  consuls  at  first  had  almost  the  same  badges  with 
the  kings,  so  they  had  nearly  the  same  power,  LAo.  iL  1. 
But  Valerius,  called  POPLICOLA,  {*  popuh  colendo)% 
took  away  the  seturis  from  the  fasces,  (securim  fascibug 
atfemit\  i.  e.  he  took  from  the  consuls  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  and  only  left  them  the  right  of  scourging,  at  least  with- 
in the  city,  Dkmys.  V.  19.  for  without  the  city,  when  invest- 
ed with  military  command,  they  still  retained  the  securis, 
L  e.  the  right  of  punishing  capitally,  Jtiv.  xxiv.  9.  Diont/s.  v. 
59. 

When  the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  each  of 
them  had  the  fasces  and  secures  ;  but  when  they  both  com- 
manded the  same  army,  they  commonly  had  diem  for  a 
day  alternately,  (altemis  itnperitabant),  Liv*  xxii.  41. 

Poplicola  likewise  made  a  law,  granting  every  one  the  li- 
berty of  appealing  from  the  consuls  to  the  people  ;  and  that 
no  magistrate  should  be  permitted  to  punish  a  Roman  citi- 
zen who  thus  appealed,  Liv.  ii.  8.  which  law  was  after- 
wards once  and  again  renewed,  and  always  by  persons  of 
Valerian  family,  Id.  iii.  55.  x.  9.  But  this  privilege  was  al- 
W>  enjoyed  under  the  kings,  Lav.  i.  26.  viii.  35. 

Poplicola  likewise  ordained,  that  when  the  consuls  came 
into  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  lictors  should  lower  the 
Jatfes  m  token  of  respect,  lAv.  ii.  7.  and  also  that  whoever 
usurped  an  office  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  might 
be  shun  with  impunity,  Dionys.  v.  19.  But  the  power  of 
$he  consuls  was  chiefly  diminished  by  the  creation  of  the 
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tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  had  a  right  to  give  a  fcega~ 
five  to  all  their  proceedings,  {omnibus  actis  intercedere). 
Still,  however,  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  very  great:  and 
the  consulship  was  considered  as  the  summit  of  all  po- 
pularpi^erment,(Aawri/i»/>o/?«/tjfnw),Cic.  pro  Plane.  25. 

The  consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  republic,  Cic. 
proMur.35.  All  the  other  magistrates  were  subject  to  them 
except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  *  They  assembled  the 
people  and  the  senate,  laid  before  them  what  they  pleased, 
and  executed  their  decrees.  The  laws  which  they  proposed 
and  got  passed,  wer6  commonly  called  by  their  name. 
.  They  received  all  letters  from  the  governors  of  provinces, 
and  from  foreign  kings  and  states,  and  gave  audience  to  am- 
bassadors. The  year  was  named  after  them,  as  it  used  to 
be  at  Athens  from  one  of  the  Archons,  Cic.  de  Fat.  9. 
Thus,  M.  Tullio  Cicerone  et  L.  Antonio  Consultbus,  mark- 
ed the  690th  year  of  Rome.  Hence  numerare  midtos  con- 
sulcs>  for  anno s<  Sen*  Ep.  4.  Bis  jam  pane  tibi  consul  tri- 
gestmus  ins  tat,  You  are  near  sixty  years  old,  Martial,  i.  16. 
3.  And  the  consuls  were  said  Aperire  annum,  fastosque 
reserare,  Plin.  Pan.  58.  '     * 

fie  who  had  most  su&ages  was  called  CONSUL  PRIOR, 
and  his  name  was  marked  first  in  the  calendar,  {in  fastis). 
He  also  had  the  fasces  first,  and  usually  presided  at  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates  for  the  next  year. 

Every  body  went  out  of  the  way,  uncovered  their  heads, 
dismounted  from  horseback,  or  rose  up  to  the  consuls  as 
they  passed  by,  Sen.  Ep.  64.  If  any  one  failed  to  do  so, 
and  die  consul  took  notice  of  it,  he  was  said  to  order  the  Iic- 
tor  ANIMADVERTERE,  Uv.  xxiv.  44.  Suet.  Jul  80. 
Acilius  the  consul  ordered  the  curule  chair  of  Lucullus  the 
Praetor  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  when  he  was  administering 
justice,  because  he  had  not  risen  up  to  him,  when  passing 
by,  Dio.  xxxvi.  10,  &  24.  When  a  Pr»tor  happened  to 
meet  a  consul,  his  lictors  always  lowered  their  fasces,  Dio- 
nys.  viii.  44. 

In  the  time  of  war  the  consuls  possessed  supreme  com- 
mand. They  levied  soldiers,  and  provided  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  their  support.  They  appointed  the  military 
tribunes,  or  tribunes  of  the  legions,  (in  part ;  for  part  were 
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created  bv  the  people.  See  l,ex  Attilia),  the  centurions,  and 
other  officers,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.  Polyb.  vi.  34. 

The  consuls  had  command  over  the  provinces,  Cic.  PhiL 
iv.  4.  and  Could,  whep  authorized  by  the  senate,  call  per- 
sons from  thence  to  Rome,  (JRomam  evocare  excire,  v.  ac- 
cire\  and  punish  them,  Cic.  in  Vert.  i.  33.  Liu.  iii.  4.  xxix. 
15.  They  were  of  so  great  authority,  that  kings,  and  for- 
eign nations,  in  alliance  with  the  republic,  were  considered 
to  be  under  their  protection,  Cic,  pro  Sext.  30. 

In  dangerous  conjunctures  the  consuls  were  armed  with 
absolute  power  by  the  solemn  decree  of  the  senate,  Ut  vi- 
DERENT,  VelDARENT  operam,  &c.  Liv.  iii.  4.  vi.  19* 
Seep.  24.  In  any  sudden  tumult  of  sedition,  the  consuls 
called  the  citizens  to  arms  in  this  form  :  Qui  rempubli- 

CAM  SALVAM  ESSE  VELIT,  ME  SEqUATUR,    CtC.  pTQ  Ma- 

bir.  7-  Tusc.  Quast.  iv.  23. 

Under  the  emperors  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  reduced 
to  a.  mere  shadow :  their  office  was  then  only  to  consult  the 
senate,  and  lay  before  them  the  ordinances  (placita)  of  the 
emperors,  to  appoint  tutors,  to  manumit  staves,  to  let  the 
public  taxes,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  censers, 
Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  5.  18.  fc?  Ep.  ix.  47.  to  exhibit  certain  pub- 
lic games,  and  shows,  which  they  zdso.sometimes  did  under 
the  republic,  Cic.  Off.  ii.  17.  to  mark  the  year  by  their  name, 
&c.  They  retained,  however,  the  badges  of  the  ancient  con- 
suls, and  even  greater  external  pomp.    For  they  wore  the 
toga  picta  or  palmata,  and  had  their  fasces  wreathed  with 
laurel,  which  used  formerly  to  be  done  only  by  those  who 
triumphed*    They  also  added  the  securis  to  the  fasces.  \  " 

3.  The  day  on  which  the  CONSULS  entered  on  their  Office. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic  the  consuls  entered  on 
their  office  at  different  times ;  at  first  on  the  23d  or  24th 
February,  (VII.  vel  VJ.  £aL  Mart.)  the  day  on  which  Tar* 
quin  was  said  to  have  been  expelled,  Ovid.  Fast,  ii*  685. 
.  which  was  held  as  a  festival,  and  called  REGIFUG1UM, 
Festus:  afterwards  on  the  first  of  August,  UCal.  Sext.)  which 
was  at  that  time  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (i.  e.  of  the  cm* 
sular,  not  of  the  civil  year,  which  always  began  with  Janua- 
ry), Liv.  iii.  6,  In  the  time  of  the  Decemviri,  on  the  1 5th  of 
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May,  (/</.  Maii),  Id.  36.  About  fifty  years  after,  on  the  15th 
December,  {Id.  Decemb.)  Liv.  iv.  37.  v.  11.  Then  on  the 
first  of  July,  (Kal.  QuinctiL)  Liv.  v.  32.  viii.  20.  which  con- 
tinued  till  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  A.  U. 
530,  when  the  day  came  to  be  the  15th  March,  {Id.  Mart.) 
At  last,  A.  U.  598,  or  600,  (Q.  Fuhio  6?  T.  Annio  Com.) 
it  was  transferred  to  the  first  of  January,  (m  Kal.  Jan.)  which 
-  continued  to  be  the  day  ever  after,  (DIES  SOLENNIS 
magistratibus  ineundis),  Liv.  Epit  47.  Ovid  Fast  i.  81. 
iii.  147. 

After  this  the  consuls  were  usually  elected  about  the  end 
of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August.  From  their  election  to 
the  1st  of  January,  when  they  entered  on  their  office,  they 
were  called  CONSULES  DESIGNATI ;  and  whatever 
they  did  in  public  affairs,  they  were  said  to  do  it  by  their 
authority,  not  by  their  power;  (Quod  potestatenondum  pott- 
rat,  obtinuit  auctoritate),  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  Sext  32.  They 
might  however  propose  edicts,  and  do  several  other  things 
pertaining  to  their  office,  Dio.  xl.  66.  Among  other  honours 
paid  to  them,  they  were  always  first  asked  their  opinion  in 

the  Senate.  See  p.  12. The  interval  was  made  so  long, 

that  they  might  have  time  to  become  acquainted  with  what 
pertained  to  their  office ;  and  that  enquiry  might  be  made, 
whether  they  had  gained  their  election  by  bribery.  If  they 
were  convicted  of  that  crime  upon  trial,  they  were  deprived 
of  the  consulship,  and  their  competitors,  who  accused  them, 
were  nominated  in  their  place,  Cic.  pro  SylL  17.  &  32. 
They  were  also,  besides  being  fined,  declared  incapable  of 
bearing  any  office,  or  of  coming  into  the  senate,  by  the  Cal- 
purnian  and  other  laws,  Cic.  pro  Cornel.  Muren.  23,  &c.  as 
happened  to  Autronius  and  Sylla,  Sail.  Cat.  18.  Cicero 
made  the  punishment  of  bribery  still  more  severe  by  the 
Tullian  law,  which  he  passed  by  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
with  the  additional  penalty  of  a  ten  years'  exile,  pro  Mur. 
32.  in  Vatin.  15.  pro  Sext.  64. 

The  first  time  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  people  concern- 
ing bribery  was  A.  U.  397,  by  C.  Paetillius,  a  tribune  of  the 
commons,  by  thfc  authority  of  the  senate,  {auctoribus  patri- 
bu*  ;  ut  novorum  maxime  hominum  ambitio,  qui  nundinas  et 
tondliahula  obire  soliti  erant,  comprimerctur),  Liv.  vii.  IS. 
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On  the  first  of  January  the  senate  and  people  waited  on  the 
ht\v  consuls  (salatabani),  at  their  houses,  (which  in  after 
times  was  called  OFFICIUM,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  37.)  whence 
being  conducted  with  fereat  pomp,  (which  was  called  PRO. 
CESSUS  CONSULARIS),  to  the  capital,  they  offered  up 
their  vows,  (vota  nuncupabani)y  and  sacrificed  each  of  them 
an  ox  to  Jupiter ;  and  then  began  their  office,  [munus  suum 
au$pica6antur)f  by  holding  the  senate,  consulting  it  about 
the  appointment  of  thfe  Latin  holidays,  and  about  other 
things  concerning  religion;  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  4.  8c  9.  Liv.  xxi. 
63.  xxii.  1.  xxvi.  26.  Cic.  post  red.  ad  Quit.  5.  Hull.  ii.  S4. 
Dio*  Fragm.  120.    Within  five  days  they  were  obliged  to 
swear  to  observe  the  laws,  Liv.  xxxi.  SO-  as  they  hr  i  done 
when  elected,  Plin.  Pan.  64.  65.  And  in  like  manner  when 
they  resigned  their  office,  they  assembled  the  people,  and  . 
made  a  speech  to  them  about  what  they  had  performed  in 
thefr  consulship,  and  swore  that  they  had  done  nothing  a~ 
gainst  the  laws,  ibid.  But  any  one  of  the  tribunes  might  hin- 
der them  from  making  a  speech,  and  only  permit  thfcm  to 
swear,  as  the  tribune  Metellus  did  to  Cicero,  t)io.  xxxyii. 
38.  whereupon  Cicero  instantly  swore  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  he  had  saved  the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin :  which 
the  whole  Roman  people  confirmed  with  a  shout,  and  with 
one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  sworn  was  true ;  and 
then  conducted  him  from  the  forum  to  his  house  with  eve. 
ry  demonstration  of  respect,  Cic.  in.  Pis.  3.  £p.  Fam.  v.  2, 

4.  The  Provinces  of  the  CONSULS. 

During  the  first  days  of  their  office  the  consuls  cast  lots, 
or  agreed  among  themselves  about  their  provinces ;  (pro* 
vincias  inter  se  sortiebantury  cut  parabant,  vel  comparabant: 
provincias  partiti  stmt),  Liv.  ii.  40.  iii.  10. 22.  57.  et  alibi 


A  province  (PRO  VINCI  A),  in  its  general  acceptation, 
is  metaphorically  used  to  signify  the  office  or  business  of  any 
one,  whether  private  or  public ;  thus,  O  Geta,  provinciam 
cepisH  duram,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  2.  22;  So  Heaut.  iii.  2.  5. 
Before  the  Roman  empire  was  widely  extended,  the  pro* 
vince  of  a  consul  was  simply  a  certain  charge  assigned  him ; 
as  a  war  to  be  yarned  on,  &c.  or  a  certain  country  in  which 
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he  was  to  act  during  his  consulship,  Liv.  ii.  40.  54.  58. 
iii.  10.  22.  25.  v.  32.  vii.  6.  12.  viii.  1.  29.  ix.  41.  x.  12. 
xxvi.  29.  xliii.  14.  fc?  15.  Flor.  L  11. 

Anciently  these  provinces  used  to  be  decreed  by  the  sen- 
ate after  tlie  consuls  were  elected,  or  had  entered  on  their 
office,  Liv.  xxxii.  8.  xxxiii.  29.  et  alibi  passim.  Sometimes 
the  sante  province  was  decreed  to  both  consuls,  Id.  x.  32. 
ixxiv.  42.  xl.  1,  &c.  Thus  both  consuls  were  sent  against 
the  Samnites,  and  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke  by  Pontius, 
general  of  the  Samnites,  at  the  Furca  Caudin<e,  Liv.  ix.  1, 
&c.  So  Paulus  iEmilius  and  Terentius  Varro  were  sent 
against  Hannibal,  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Id.  xxii.  40.  & 
xxv.  3.  xxvii.  22,  &c. 

But  by  the  Sempronian  law,  passed  by  C.  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  A.  U.  631,  the  senate  always  decreed  two  pro- 
vinces for  the  future  consuls  before  their  election,  Cic.  pre 
Dam.  9.  de  Prov*  Cons.  2.  Sail.  Jug.  27.  which  they,  after 
entering  on  their  office,  divided  by  lot  cm-  agreement,  (sorte 
vel  comparatwne  partiti  sunt) .  In  latter  times  the  province 
of  a  consul  was  some  conquered  country,  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  province,  (see  p.  76.)  which  each  consul,  after  the 
expiration  of  his  office,  should  command  ;  for  during  the 
time  of  their  consulship  they  usually  remained  in  the  city. 
Hence  Cicero  says,  Turn  bella  gerere  nostri  duces  incipiunt, 
cum  atfspicia,  i.  e.  consulatum  etpraturam,  posuerunt,  Nat. 
D.  ii. '3.  For  proprietors  and  proconsuls  had  not  the  right  of 
taking  the  auspices,  (auspicia  non  habebant),  Cic.  Divin.  ii. 
36. 

The  provinces  decreed  to  the  consuls,  were  called  PRO- 
VINCE CONSUL  ARES;  to  theprsetors,  PRiETQ- 
RliE. 

Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  assigned  to  some  one 
of  the  consuls  ;  as  Etruriato  Fabius,  both  by  the  decree 
of  the  senate,  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  %.  24. 
Sicily  to  P.  Scipio,  xxviii.  38.  Greece,  and  the  waugainst 
Antiochus,  to  L.  Scipio,  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  I<L 
xxxvii.  1.  This  was  said  to  be  done  extra  ordinem,  extra 
sortem  vel  sine  sorte,  sine  comparatwne,  Id.  iii.  2.  Vi. 
30,&fc. 

It  properly  belonged  to  the  senate  to  determine  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  consuls  and  praetors.    In  appointing  the  pro* 
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yinces  of  the  praetors,  the  tribunes  might  interpose  their  ne-  _ 
gative,  but  not  in  those  of  the  consuls,  Civ.  de  Prav.  Cons. 
8.  Sometimes  the  people  reversed  what  the  senate  had  de- 
creed concerning  the  provinces.    Thus  the  war  against  Ju- 
gurtha,  which  the  senate  had  decreed  to  Metelius,  was  giv- 
en by  the  people  to  M&rius,  Sail.  Jug.  73.    And  the  at- 
tempt of  Marius,  by  means  of  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  to  get 
the  command  of  the  wa*  against  Mithridates  transferred- 
from  Sylla  to  himself  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,    ave  oc- 
casion to  the  first  civil  war  at  Rome,  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  6f 
SylLAppian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  and  in  fact  gave  both  the  oc- 
casion and  the  example  to  all  the  rest  that  followed.    So 
when  the  Senate,  to  mortify  Caesar,  had  decreed  as  provin- 
ces to  him  and  his  colleague  Bibulus,  the  care  of  the  woods 
and  roads,  Suet.  Jul*  19.  Caesar,  by  means  of  the  tribune 
Vatinius,  procured  from  the  people,  by  a  new  and  extraor- 
dinary law,  the  grant  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with  the  addition 
of  IHyricum,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  Ibid.  22.  Ctc.  pro 
Horn.  9.  in  Vatin.  15.  and  soon  after  also  Transalpine  Gaul 
from  the  senate,  Suet.  ib.  Dio.  xxxviii.  8.  which  important 
command  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  him  for  other  five 
years  by  the  Trebonian  law,  Liv.  Mpit.  105.  Cic.  de  Prvu* 
Cons.  8.  Epist.  Fam.  i.  7.  (See  page  24.) 

No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  his  province  without  the 
permission  of  the  Senate,  Liv.  xxix.  19.  which  regulation, 
however,  was  sometimes  violated  upon  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, Liv.  x.  18.  xxvii.  43. 

If  any  one  had  behaved  improperly,  he  might  be  recalled 
from  his  province  by  the  senate :  but  his  military  command 
could  only  be  abolished  (abrogart)  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxix. 
19. 

The  senate  might  order  the  consuls  to  exchange  their 
provinces,  Iav.  xxvi.  29.  and  even  force  them  to  resign  dieir 
command,  Id.  v.  32. 

Pompey  in  his  thitd  consulship,  to  check  bribery,  passed  a 
law  that  no  one  should  hold  a  province,  till  five  years  after 
the  expiration  of  his  magistracy,  Dio.  xl.  46.  and  diat  for 
these  five  years,  while  the  consuls  and  praetors  were  disqua- 
lified, the  senators  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank,  who  had 
never  held  any  foreign  command,  should  divide  the  vacant 
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provinces  among  themselves  by  lot.  By  which  law  the  go. 
vernment  of  Cilicia  fell  to  Cicero  against  his  will,  die.  Ep. 
Fam.  iii.  2.  Caesar  made  a  law,  that  the  praetorian  provin- 
ces should  not  be  held  longer  than  a  year,  nor  the  consular 
more  than  two  years.  But  this  law,  which  is  much  praised 
by  Cicero,  was  abrogated  by  Antony,  Cic*  Phil,  i.  8. 

5.  From  what  Order  the  CONSULS  were  created.  . 

The  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  among  the  pa* 
tricians,  but  afterwards  also  from  the  plebeians.    This  im- 
portant change,  although  in  reality  owing  to  weightier  causes, 
was  immediately  occasioned  by  a  toiling  circumstance.  M. 
Fabius  Ambustus,  a  nobleman,  had  two  daughters,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  married  to  Sulpicius,  a  patrician,  and  the 
younger  to  C.  Licinhis  Stoio,  a  plebeian.    While  the  latter 
was  one  day  visiting  her  sister,  the  lictor  of  Sulpicius,  who 
was  then  military  tribune,  happened  to  strike  the  door  with 
his  rod,  as  was  usual  when  that  magistrate  returned  home 
from  the  forum.    The  younger  Fabia,  unacquainted  with 
that  custom,  was  frightened  at  the  noise,  which  made  her  sis- 
ter laugh,  and  express  surprise  at  her  ignorance.  This  stung 
her  to  the  quick ;  and  upon  her  return  home  she  could  not 
conceal  her  uneasiness.  Her  father  seeing  her  dejected,  ask* 
ed  her  if  all  was  well ;  but  she  at  first  would  not  give  a  di- 
rect answer:  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  at  last  drew  from 
her  a  confession,  that  she  was  chagrined  at  being  connected 
with  a  man  who  could  not  enjoy  the  same  honours  with  her 
sister's  husband.  For  although  it  had  been  ordained  by  law, 
that  the  military  tribunes  should  be  created  promiscuously 
from  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  Liv.  iv.  6.  yet  for  forty, 
four  years  after  their  first  institution,  A.  U.  311.  to  A.  U. 
355.  no  one  plebeian  had  been  created,  Liv.  v.  12.  vi.  37. 
and  very  few  afterwards,  Liv.  v.  13.  18.  vi.  30.  Ambustus, 
therefore,  consoled  his  daughter  with  assurances,  that  she 
should  soon  see  the  same  honours  at  her  oWn  house,  which 
she  saw  at  her  sister's.    To  effect  this,  lie  concerted  mea- 
sures with  his  son-in-law,  and  one  L.  Sextius,  a  spirited 
young  man  of  plebeian  rank,  who  had  every  thing  but  birth 
%o  entitle  him  to  the  highest  preferments. 

Licinius  and  Sextius  being  created  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, Jf4v.  vi.  35.  got  themselves  contiajj 
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fcrteayqprs,  iiid.  42.  for  five  years  they  suffered  no  curuk 
magistrates  to  be  created,  ibid.  35.  and  at  last  prevailed  to 
get  one  of  the  consuls  created  from  among  the  plebeians, 
Ad  42. 

L.  SEXTIUS  was  the  first  plebeian  consul,  Lw.  viL  1. 
and  the  second  year  after  him,  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  ibid.  2. 
from  whom  the  law  ordaining  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  a  pie* 
bdan,  was  called  LEX  LICINIA,  ibid.  21.  Sometime* 
both  consuls  were  plebeians,  Id.  xxiii.  31.  which  was  early 
allowed  by  law,  vii.  42.  But  this  rarely  happened ;  the  pa- 
tricians  for  the  most  part  engrossed  that  honour,  Uv.  vii. 
18. 19.  et  alibi  passim,  Sail.  Jug.  63.  Cic.  in  Rial.  u.  1.  The 
Latins  once  required,  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  cho. 
sen  from  among  them,  Liv.  viii.  4.  &  5.  as  did  afterwards 
also  the  people  of  Capua,  Id.  xxxiii.  6.  but  both  these  de- 
mands were  rejected  with  disdain. 

The  first  foreigner,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was 
Cornelius  Balbus,  P&i.  viii.  43.  s.  44.  Veil.  u.  51.  a  native 
of  Cadiz  ;  who  became  so  rich,  that  at  his  death,  he  left  each 
of  the  citizens  residing  at  Rome,  25  drachma,  or  denarii,  u  e» 
16*.  Id.  3g.  sterling,  Dh.  xlviiL  32. 

6.  TTie  Legal  Age,  and  other  Requisites  for  enjoying  the 
Consulship. 

The  legal  age  for  enjoying  the  consulship  (iEtas  CON- 
SUL ARIS)  was  forty-three,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  17.  and  whoever 
was  made  consul  at  that  age,  was  said  to  be  made  in  his 
own  year,  (suo  anno),  Cic.  in  RulL  ii.  2. 

Before  one  could  be  made  consul,  it  was  requisite  to  have 
gone  through  the  inferior  offices  of  qusestor,  redile,  and  pne- 
tor.  It  behoved  candidates  for  this  office  to  be  present,  and 
in  a  private  station,  (see  p.  91.) :  and  no  one  could  be  cre- 
ated consul  a  second  time  till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years. 
Lb.  vii.  42.  x.  13. 

But  these  regulations  were  not  always  observed.  In  an- 
cient times  there  seem  to  have  been  no  restrictions  of  that  kind, 
and  even  after  they  were  made,  they  were  oft<^n  violated. 
Many  persons  were  created  consuls  m  their  absence,  and 
without  asking  it,  Cic.  Amic.  3.  and  several  below  the  legal 
age;  thus,  M.  Valerius  Corvus  at  twenty- three,  I#o*  vii.  26. 
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Scipio  Africamis  the  elder,  at  twenty-eight,  Id.  xxv«  2. 
xxvi.  18.  xxviii.  38.  and  the  younger  at  thirty-eight,  Id. 
JEpit.  xlix.  T.  Quinctius  Flaminiui,  when  not  quite  30, 
Plutarch.  Pompey,  before  he  was  full  thirty-six  years  old 
(Ex  S.  C-  legibus  sokitus  consul  ante  Jiebaty  quam  ultum 
magistratum  per  leges  eapere  licuisset>  i.  e.  before  by  law  he 
could  be  madt*  aedile,  which  was  the  first  office  properly  call- 
ed Magistratusy  although  that  title  is  often  applied  also  to 
the  quastorship  and  tribuncship,  Cic.  pro  leg.  ManiL  21.) 
To  some  the  consulship  was  continued  for  several  years 
without  intermission ;  as  to  M  arius,  Liv.  Epit.  67.  who  was 
seven  times  consul,  and  once  and  again  created  in  his  absence, 
ibid,  et  68.  6?  80.  Several  persons  were  made  consuls  with, 
cut  having  previously  borne  any  curule  office,  Liv  xxv.  42. 
xxxii.  7.  Dio*  xxxvi.  23.  Many  were  re-elected  within  a 
less  interval  than  of  ten  years,  Liv.  passim.  And  the  refu- 
sal of  the  senate  to  permit  Caesar  to  stand  candidate  in  his 
absence,  or  to  retain  his  province,  gave  occasion  to  the  ci- 
vil war  between  him  and  Pompey,  which  terminated  in  the 
entire  extinction  of  liberty,  Cas.  de  bell.  civ.  i.  2.  &?  3. 

^  7.  AUerationsin  the  Condition  qf  the  CONSULS  under  the 

Emperors. 

Julius  CjEsar  reduced  the  power  of  the  consuls  to  a 
mere  name.  Being  created  perpetual  dictator,  Suet  76.  all 
the  other  magistrates  were  subject  to  him.  Although  the 
usual  form  of  electing  consuls  was  retained,  he  assumed  the 
nomination  of  them  entirely  to  himself,  de.  Phil.  ii.  32.  Su« 
et.  Jut.  41.  &?  76.  He  was  dictator  and  consul  at  the  same 
time,  Bio.  xliii.  1.  as  Sylla  had  been  before  him ;  but  he  re- 
signed  the  consulship  when  he  thought  proper,  and  nomina- 
ted whom  he  chose  to  succeed  him.  When  about  to  set  out 
against  the  Parthians,  he  settled  the  succession  of  magistrates 
for  two  years  to  come,  (Consules  et  tribimos  pie  bis  in  bien- 
niurriy  quos  voluit)  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  6.  Dio.  xliii.  51.  He  in- 
troduced  a  custom  of  substituting  consuls  at  any  time,  for 
a  few  months  or  weeks ;  sometimes  only  for  a  few  days,  or 
even  hours,  Lucan.  v.  397.  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Cic.Pam.  vii. 
30.  Dio.  xliii.  36.  that  thus  the  prince  might  gratify  a  great. 
er  number  with  honours.  Under  Commodus,  there  were 
twenty-five  consuls  in  one  year,  Lamprid.  6,   The  usual 
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number  in  a  year  was  twelve.  But  the  consuls  who  were  ad- 
mitted on  the  first  day  of  January,  gave  name  to  the  year, 
and  had  the  title  of  ORD1N  ARII,  the  others  being  styled 
SUFFECTI,  or  Minores,  Dio.  xlviii.  35. 

The  consuls,  when  appointed  by  the  emperor,  Plin.  Ep. 

ix.  13.  did  not  use  any  canvassing,  but.went  through  almost 

the  same  formalities  in  other  respects  as  under  the  republic, 

Plin.  Pan.  63,  64,  65, 69,  77,  92.  In  the  first  meeting  of  the 

senate  after  their  election,  they  returned  thanks  to  the  empe- 

ror  in  a  set  speech,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  13,  18.  Paneg.  2,  90,  91, 

93.  when  it  was  customary  to  expatiate  on  his  virtues ;  which 

was  called  Honore,w/in  honorum  principis  cense- 

re,  Id.  Pan.  54.  because  they  delivered  this  speech,  when 

they  were  first  asked  their  opinion  as  consuls  elect,  (Seep. 

12.  fc?  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  27.)  Pliny  afterwards  enlarged  on  the  ge- 

ral  heads,  which  he  used  on  that  occasion,  and  published 

them  under  the  name  of  PANEGYR1CUS  (i.  e.  A.y*  »n'- 

?«£**«*  oratio  in  conoentu,  habita,  a  w*iy*tiu  conventusy  Cic« 

Att.  i.  14.)  Nerva  TrajanoAugustodictus. 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  persons  dignified  merely 
with  the  title,  without  enjoying  the  office  of  consuls,  (CON- 
SULES  HONORARI1) ;  as,  under  the  republic,  persona 
who  had  never  been  consuls  or  praetors,  on  account  of  some 
public  service,  obtained  the  right  of  sitting  and  speaking  in 
the  senate,  in  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  consuls  or 
praetors,  (loco  consulari  vel  pratorioy  Cic.  Phil.  i.  6.  v,  17. 
Liv.  Epit.  118.)  which  was  called  auctoritas  vel  sententia 
consularis  aut  pratoria,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  7.  in  Balb.  25.  So 
Allectus  inter  pr<etorio$%  Plin.  Ep.  i.  14.  Pallanti  senatus 
orrxamenta  pratotia  decrevit^  Id.  vii.  29.  viii.  6. 

Those  who  had  been  consuls  were  called  CONSULA- 
RES,  Cic.  Earn.  xii.  4,  &c.  as  those  who  had  been  prae. 
tors,  were  called  PRiETORII;  *diles,  iEE>ILITII; 
quastors,  QUiESTORII. 

Under  Justinian,  consuls  ceased  to  be  created,  and  the 
year,  of  consequence,  to  be  distinguished  by  their  name,  A* 
U.  1293.  But  the  emperors  still  continued  to  assume  that 
office  the  first  year  of  their  sovereignty.  Constantine  created 
two  consuls  annually  ;  whose  office  it  was  to  exercise  su- 
preme jurisdiction,  the  one  at  Rome,  and  the  pther  at  Con- 
stantinople. 
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II.  PRiETOfts. 

1*  Institution  and  Power  of  the  PRJETOR, 

THE  name  of  PRAETOR  {is  qui  prait  jure  et  exercitu* 
Varro  rrf«r»y«f),  was  anciently  common  to  all  the  ma- 
gistrates, Liv.  iii.  55.  Ascon.  in  Cic.    Thus  the  dictator  is 
called  Pnetor  maximus,  Liv.  vii.  3,  But  when  the  consuls, 
being  engaged  in  almost  continual  wars,  could  not  attend  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  a  magistrate  was  created  for 
that  purpose,  A.  U.  389,  to  whom  the  name  of  PRiETOR 
was  thenceforth  appropriated.  He  was  at  first  created  only 
from  among  the  patricians,  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for 
the  consulship  being  communicated  to  the  plebeians ;  but 
afterwards,  A.  U.  418,  also  from  the  plebeians,  lAv.  viii* 
15.  The  pr»tor  was  next  in  dignity  to  the  consuls,  and  was 
created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  with  the  same  auspices  as 
the  consuls,  whence  he  was  called  their  colleague,  Liv.  vii. 
I.  viii.  32.  Geil.  xiii.  14.  Plin.  Pan.  77.    The  first  pretor 
was  Sp.  Furius  Camillus,  son  to  the  great  M<  Furius  Ca- 
millus,  who  died  the  year  that  his  son  was  praetor*  Liv.  vii.  1. 

When  one  pnetor  was  not  sufficient,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  foreigners  who  flocked  to  Rome,  another  praetor 
was  added,  A.  U.  510,  to  administer  justice  to  them,  or  be- 
tween citizens  and  them,  {qui  inter  cives  Romanos  et  pere- 
grinosjus  diceret^  Liv.  Epit.  xix.— xxiL  35.)  hence  called 
PRiETOR  PEREGRINUS. 

The  two  praetors,  after  their  election,  determined  by  cast* 
ing  lots,  which  of  the  two  jurisdictions  each  should  exor- 
cise. 

The  prxtor  who  administered  justice  only  between  citi- 
zens was  called  PR3ETOR  URBANUS,  and  was  more 
honourable  ;  whence  he  was  called  Pr^tor  honor  atus, 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  52.  Major,  Festus  in  voce  Major  Con- 
sul; and  the  law  derived  from  him  and  his  edicts  is  called 
JUS  HONORARIUM.  In  die  absence  of  the  consuls  ho 
supplied  their  place,  (munus  consular esustinebaf),  Cic.  Fam* 
10.  12.  He  presided  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
might  convene  the  senate  ;  but  only  when  something  new 
happened,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  28-  He  likewise  exhibited  certain 
public  games,  as,  the  Ludidpollinares,  Liv.  xxvii.  23.  the 
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Circensian  and  Megalensian  games,  Juvenal,  xi.  192.  and 
therefore  had  a  psfrticular  jurisdiction  over  players,  and  such 
people ;  at  least  under  the  emperors,  Tacit .  Ann.  i.  77.  When 
there  was  no  censor,  he  took  care,  according  to  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  that  the  public  buildings  were  kept  in  proper  re- 
pair, (sarta  tecta  exigebat),  Cic.  in  Verr.  1.  SO.  On  account 
of  these  important  offices  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent 
from  the  city  above  ten  days,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  13. 

The  power  of  the  praetor  in  the  administration  of  justice 
was  expressed  in  these  three  words,  DO,  DICO,  ADDI~ 
CO.  Prator  dab  at  actionem  etjudices  ;  the  praetor  gave 
the  form  of  a  writ  for  trying  and  redressing  a  particular 
wrong  complained  of,  and  appointed  judges  or  a  jury  to 
judge  in  the  cause  ;  dices  at  jus,  pronounced  sentence  ; 
addicebat  bona  vel  damna,  adjudged  the  goods  of  the 
debtor  to  the  creditor,  &c. 

The  days  on  which  the  prsetor  administered  justice  were 
called  DIES  FASTI,  (a  fando,  quod  Us  ditbus  hac  tria  ver- 
ba fari  licebat)>  Those  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to 
administer  justice,  were  called  NEFASTI. 

Hie  nefastus  eril, per  quern  tria  verba  silent ur  : 
Fa s t us  erit,  per  quern  lege  licebit  agi.  \   . 

fOvid.  Fasti.  47. 

2.  EDICTS  of  the  PRjETOR. 

The  Prator  Urbanus  when  he  entered  on  his  office,  after 
having  sworn  to  the  observance  of  the  laws,  published  an 
edict  (EDICTUM),  or  system  of  rules  (Formula),  accord- 
ing to  which  he  was  to  administer  justice  for  that  year  ; 
whence  it  is  called  by  Cicero,  LEX  ANNUA,  Cic.  in 
Verr.  i.  42.  Having  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  publicly  declared  (EDICEB AT)  from  the  Rostra, 
{cum  in  concionem  adscendisset),  what  method  he  was  to  ob- 
serve, (qu*  observaturus  esset),  in  administering  justice, 
Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  22.  This  edict  he  ordered  not  only  to  be 
recited  by  a  herald,  Plaut.  in  prolog.  Pcenuli.  11.  but  also 
to  be  publicly  pasted  up  in  writing,  (Scriptum  in  ALBO, 
(i-  e.  w  tabula  dealbata,  vel,  ut  alii  dicunt,  albis  Uteris  nota- 
t<i)>publiceproponi,  undede  PLANO,(i.  e.  de  humo),  rec- 
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te  legi  posset)  ;  in  large  letters,  (Uteris  majuscuRs>)  Suet. 
Calig.  41.  These  words  used  commonly  to  be  prefixed  to 
the  edict,  BONUM  FACTUM,  Suet.  Jul.  80.  Vitett.  14. 
Plant,  ibid. 

Those  edicts  which  the  praetor  copied  from  the  edicts  of 
his  predecessors,  were  called  TRALATITIA;  those  which 
he  framed  himself,  were  called  NOVA ;  and  so  any  clause 
or  part  of  an  edict,  CAPUT  TRALATIT1UM  vd  NO- 
VUM,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  45.  But  as  thepr*tor  often,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  altered  his  edicts  through  favour  or  en- 
mity, Cic.  in  Vert.  i.  41.  46.  this  was  forbidden,  fi^st  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  A.  U.  585.  and  afterwards,  A.  U. 
686.  by  a  law  which  C.  Cornelius  got  passed  to  the  great 
offence  of  the  nobility,  Ut  Pb^e-Tores  ex  edictis  suis 
perpetuis  jus  diCerent,  i.  e.  That  the  praetors,  in  ad- 
ministering justice,  should  not  deviate  from  the  form  which 
they  prescribed  to  themselves  in  the  beginning  of  their  office, 
Ascon.  in  Orat.  Cic.  pro  Corn.^^Dio.  Cass.  36.  c.  22.  & 
23.  From  this  time  the  law  of  the  praetors,  (jus  PRdE. 
TORIUM)  became  more  fixed,  and  lawyers  began  to  study 
their  edicts  with  particular  attention,  Cic.  de  Legg.  L  5< 
some  also  to  comment  on  them,  Gell.  xiii.  10.  By  order  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  various  edicts  of  the  praetors  were 
collected  into  one,  and  properly  arranged  by  the  lawyer  Sal- 
vius  Julian,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  Emperor  Didius 
Julian ;  which  was  thereafter  called  EEHCTUM  PER- 
PETUUM,  or  JUS  HONORARIUM,  and  no  doubt  was 
of  the  greatest  service  in  forming  that  famous  code  of  the 
Roman  laws  called  the  CORPUS  JURIS,  compiled  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

Besides  the  general  edict  which  the  praetor  published  when 
he  entered  on  his  office,  he  frequently  published  particular 
edicts  as  occasion  required,  (Edict a  peculiaria  et 
REPEftxiNA), Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  14. 

An  edict  published  at  Rome  was  called  EDICTUM 
URBANUM,  ibid.  43.  in  the  provinces,  PROVINCIA- 
LS, ibid.  46.  Siciliense,  45,  &c. 

Some  think  that  the  Pnetor  Urbanus  only  published  an 
annual  edict ;  and  that  the  Pnetor  Peregrinus  administered 
justice,  either  according  to  it,  or  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
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lure  and  nations.    But  we  read  ako  of  the  edict  of  the  Pne- 

torPeregrinus,  Cic.  Fam.  xiiL  59.    And  it  appears  that  in 

certain  cases  he  might  even  be  appealed  to  for  relief  against 

the  decrees  of  the  Prator  Urbanus,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  46.  Ascon. 

in  Cic.  Cats,  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  20.  Dio.  xlii.  22. 
Tbe  other  magistrates  published  edicts  as  well  as  the  pre. 

tor ;  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  32.  &?  44.  the  consuls,  Liv.  ii.  24. 

viii.  6,  the  dictator,  Liv.  ii.  30.  viii.  34.  the  censor,  Liv* 
xJiii.  14.  Nep.  in  Cat.  1.  GtU.  xv.  1L  the  curule  xdilrs, 
Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.  Plant.  Captiu.  iv.  2.  43*  the  tribynes  of 
tbe  commons,  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  41.  the  quaestors,  ibtd.  iii.  7. 
So  the  provincial  magistrates,  Cip.  EpisU  passim  ;  and  un-  . 
der  the  emperors,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  of  the  praetorian 
cohorts,  &c.  So  likewise  the  priests,  as  the  pontifices  and 
deeemviri  saerorum,  Liv.  xl.  37.  the  augurs,  Valer.  Mix. 
viii.  2,  1.  and  in  particular,  the  pontifex  maximusy  Tacit. 
Hist  ii.  91.  Geti.  ii.  28.  All  these  were  cated  HONORA- 
Tlf*  Liv-  xxv.  5.  Ovtd.  Pont.  iv.  5.  2.  or  Honore  honestatit 
Sail.  Cat.  35.  honoribus  honor  ti^  Yellei.  ii.  124.  honore  vej 
honoribus  usi,  Fior.  i.  13,  Cic.  Flacc.  19.  and  therefore  the 
law  which  was  derived  from  their  edicts  was  also  called 
JUS  HONORARIUM.  But  of  all  these,  the  edicts  of  the 
praetor  were  the  most  important. 

The  orders  and  decrees  of  the  emperors  were  sometimes 
also  called  edicta,  but  usually  rescripta.  See  p.  27. 

The  magistrates  in  composing  their  edicts  took  die  advice 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  state ;  thus.,  Consules  cum  viros  pri- 
tnarios  atque  amplissimos  civitatis  multos  in  consilium  advo- 
eassent,  de  consiln  sententia  pronunciarunt*  £sfr.  Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  7.  arid  sometimes  of  one  another  ;  thus,  Cum  collegium 
prcetorium  trtbum  pleb.  acffubuissent%  ut  res  nummaria  de 
communi  sententia  constitueretur  ;  conscripserunt  commu- 
nxter  edictumy  Cic.  Off.  iii.  20.  Marius  quod  communiter 
compQsitumfuerat%  solus  edixitf  ibid. 

The  summoning  of  any  one  to  appear  in  court,  was  like- 
wise called  Edtctum.  If  a  person  did  not  obey  the  first  sum. 
mo ^s,  it  was  repeated  a  second  and  third  time ;  and  then 
what  was  called  a  peremptory  summons  was  given,  (ED1C- 
TUMPEREMPTORIUM  dabatur,  quod  disceptationem 
peruneret,  i.  e,  ultra  tergiversari  non  pateretur7  which  ad* 
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mitted  of  no  farther  delay) ;  and  if  any  one  neglected  it  he 
was  called  contumacious,  and  lost  his  cause.  Sometimes  a 
summons  of  this  kind  was  given  all  at  once,  and  was  called 
Unum  pro  omnibus,  or,  unum  protribus.  We  read  of 
the  senators  being  summoned  to  Rome  from  all  Italy  by  an 
edict  of  the  praetor,  Liv.  xliii.  11. 

Certain  decrees  of  the  praetor  were  called  INTERDIC- 
TA ;  as,  about  acquiring,  retaining,  or  recovering  th£  pos- 
session of  a  thing,  Cic.  Cacin.  3. 14. 31.  Orat.  i.  10.  to  which 
Cicero'alludes,  Urbanitatis  possessionem  quibusvis  inter. 
dictis  defendamus,  Fam.  vii.  32.  also  about  restoring,  ex- 
hibiting, or  prohibiting  a  thing ;  whence  Horace,  Sat .  ii.  3. 
217.  In te r d ic to  huic  (sc.  insano)  omneadimatjus prator, 
i.  e.  bonis  interdicat,  the  prretor  would  take  from  him  the 
management  of  his  fortune,  and  appoint  him  a  curator,  Id. 
Epist.  i.  1. 102*  according  to  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
(quafuriosis  et  male  rem  gerentibus  bonis  interdici^u- 
bebat),  Cic.  de  Senect.  7. 

3.  The  INSIGNIA  of  the  PRiETOR. 

The  praetor  was  attended  by  two  lictors,  in  the  city,  who 
went  before  him  with  the  fasces,  Plaut.  Epid.  i.  1.  26.  and 
by  six  lictors  without  the  city.  He  wore  the  toga  pratexta, 
which  he  assumed,  as  the  consuls  did,  on  the  first  day  of  bis 
office,  after  having  offered  up  vows,  (votis  nuncupatis),  in 
the  capitol. 

When  the  pr«tor  heard  causes,  he  sat  in  the' Forum  or  Co- 
mitium,  on  a  TRIBUNAL,  (in,  or  oftener  pro  tribunali), 
which  was  a  kind  of  stage  or  scaffold,  (suggestum  v.  -us),  in 
which  was  placed  the  Sella  Curulis  of  the  praetor,  Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  38.  Mart.  xi.  99.  and  a  sword  and  a  spear  (GLADIUS 
et  H ASTA)  were  set  upright  before  him.  The  Tribunal  was 
made  of  wood,  and  moveable,  Cic.  in  Vat.  14.  Suet.  Cas.  84. 
so  large  as  to  contain  the  ASSESSORES,  or  counsel  of  the 
pnetor,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  37.  and  others,  Brut.  84.  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  as  appears  from  ancient  coins.  But  when  spa- 
cious halls  wereerected  round  the  Forum  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  called  B  ASILICjE,  or  Regia  sc  ades  vei 
porticus,  Suet.  Aug.  Sl'Calig.  37.  Stat.  SUv.  i.  1. 29.  (b«<tiai- 
y#*  ?•«#)  Zosim.  v.  2.  Joseph*  A.  xvii.  11.  from  their  largeness 
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and  magnificence,  the  Tribunal  in  them  seems  to  have  been 
of  stone,  and  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  Vitruv.  v.  1.  the  two 
ends  of  which  were  called  Cornua,  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  75.  or 
Partes  Primores,  Suet.  Tib.  33.  The  first  Basilica  at  Rome 
appears  to  have  been  built  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  censor, 
A.  U.  566.  hence  called  Portia,  Liv.  xxxix.  44. 

The  JUDICES  or  jury  appointed  by  the  praetor,  sat  on 
lower  seats,  called  SUBSELLIA,  Cic.  Pose.  Am.  11.  as 
also  did  the  advocates,  Id.  de  Orat.  i.  62.  the  witnesses,  Id. 
Place.  10.  and  hearers,  Prut.  84.  Suet.  Aug.  56.  Whence 
Subsellia  is  put  for  the  act  of  judging,  Suet.  Ner.  17.  or  of 
pleading,  Cic.  de  Orat.i.  8.ii.  33.  thus,  Versatus  in  utrisque 
subselliis  cum  summafama  etfide:  i.  e.  judicem  et  patronum 
egit,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  10.  A  subsel&is  alienus,  &c.  i.  e.  causi- 
dicus,  a  pleader,  in  Cttcii.  15.  For  such  were  said  habitare  in 
subselliis.  Orat.  i.  62.  A  subselliis  in  otium  se  conferre,  to  re- 
tire from  pleading,  Id.  Orat.  ii.  33. 

The  inferior  magistrates,  when  they  sat  in  judgment,  (/ir- 
dicia  exercebantj,  did  not  use  a  Tribunal,  but  only  subsel- 
lia ;  as,  the  tribunes,  plebeian  aediles,  and  qu«stors,  &c.  As- 
con,  in  Cic.  Suet.  Claud.  23. 

The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat  in  the  senate-house 
were  likewise  called  subsellia,  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  7.  Hence  jLoh- 
gi  subseMiijudicatio,  the  slowness  of  the  senate  in  decreeing, 
Cic.  Fam.  iii.  9.  And  so  also  the  seats  in  the  theatres,  circus, 
&c.  thus,  senatoria  subsellia,  Cic.  pro  Corn.  1.  Pis  septena 
subseltia,  the  seats  of  the  Equites,  Mart.  v.  28. 

In  matters  of  less  importance  the  pr^tor  judged  and  passed 
sentence  without  form,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  whether 
sitting  or  walking ;  and  then  he  was  said  COGNOSCERE, 
interloqui,  discutere,  E  vel  DE  PL  ANO  ;  or,  as  Cicero  ex- 
presses it,  exaquo  loco,  Fam.  iii.  8.  C«sin.  17.  de  Orat.  6. 
non  pro,  vel  e  tribunaU,  aut  ex  superior e  loco;  which  expres- 
sions are  opposed  :  So  Suet.  Tib.  33.  But  about  all  impor- 
tant affairs  he  judged  in  form  on  his  tribunal. 

The  usual  attendants  (MINISTRI  vel  apparitores)  of 
the  praetor,  besides  the  lictors,  were  the  SCRIBiE,  who  re- 
corded  his  proceedings,  {qui  acta  in  tabulas  referreni), 
Cic  Verr.  iii.  78.  &  79.  and  the  ACCENSI,  who  summon: 
ed  persons,  and  proclaimed  aloud  when  it  was  the  third 
hour,  or  9  o'clock  before  noon ;  when  it  was  mid-day,  ? 
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when  it  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  3  o'clock  afternoon,  Vatrr. 
de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  9. 

4.  The  number  o/YRJETORS  at  different  times. 

While  the  Roman  Empire  was  limited  to  Italy,  there 
were  only  two  pi*tors.  When  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  A.  U.  526.  two  other 
praetors  were  added  to  govern  them,  Lw.  Epit.  20.  and  two 
more  when  Hither  and  Farther  Spain  were  subdued,  Id, 
xxxii.  27.  &  28.  In  the  year  571,  only  four  praetors  were 
created  by  the  B«bian  law,  which  ordained,  that  six  pr*tors 
and  four  should  be  created  alternately,  Liv.  xl  44.  but  this 
regulation  seems  not  to  have  been  long  observed. 

Of  these  six  praetors  two  only  remained  in  the  city  ;  the 
other  four,  immediately  after  having  entered  on  their  office, 
set  out  for  their  provinces.  The  pr*tors  determined  their 
provinces,  as  the  consuls,  by  casting-lots,  or  by  agreement, 
Liv.  passim. 

Sometimes  one  pr*tor  administered  justice  both  between 
citizens  and  foreigners,  Liv.  xxv.  3.  xxvii.  38.  xxxi.  1. 
xxxv.  41,  and  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  none  of  the  prae- 
tors were  exempted  from  military  service,  Id.  xxiii.  32. 
♦  The  praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus  administered  jus- 
tice only  in  private  or  lesser  causes  ;  but  in  public  and  im- 
portant causes,  the  people  either  judged  themselves,  or  ap- 
pointed persons,  one  or  more,  to  preside  at  the  trial,  (qid 
quastioni  praessent^  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  29.  quarerent^  qu&s- 
tiones  publicas  \e\judicia  exercerent,  Liv.  iv.  51.  xxxviii. 
55.  Sallust.  Jug.  40.)  who  were  called  QUiESITORES, 
or  Quaestores  parricidii,  whose  authority  lasted  bnly  till  the 
trial  was  over.  Sometimes  a  dictator  was  created  for  hold- 
ing trials,  Liv.  ix.  26.  But  A.  U.  604.  it  was  determined 
that  the  Prator  Urbamis  and  Peregrinus  should  continue  to 
exercise  their  usual  jurisdictions;  and  that  the  four  other 
praetors  should  during  their  magistracy  also  remain  in  the 
city,  and  preside  at  public  trials :  one,  at  trials  concerning 
extortion,  {de  repetundis) ;  another,  concerning  bribery^ 
(de  ambttu) ;  a  third,  concerning  crimes  committed  against 
the  state,  (cfe  majestate) ;  and  a  fourth,  about  defrauding 
the  public  treasury,  (de  pecutatu).  These  were  called 
QUESTIONES  PERPETIWE,  Cic.JBrut.  26,  because 
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they  were  annually  assigned  {mandabantut)  to  particular 
pnetors,  who  always  conducted  them  for  the  whole  year, 
(quiperpetuo  cxercereni)*  according  to  a  certain  form  pre- 
scribed by  law  ;  so  that  there  was  no  need,  as  formerly,  of 
making  a  new  law,  or  of  appointing  extraordinary  inquisi- 
tors to  preside  at  them,  who  should  resign  their  authority 
when  the  trial  was  ended.    But  still,  when  any  thing  unu- 
sual or  atrocious  happened,  the  people  or  senate  judged 
about  the  matter  themselves,  or  appointed  inquisitors  to  pre- 
side  at  the  trial ;   and  then  they  were  said  extra  ordinem 
quterere  :  as  in  the  case  of  Ciodius,  for  violating  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  Bona  Deay  or  Good  Goddess,  Cie.  Att.  i.  13, 14, 
&  16.   and  of  Milo,  for  the  murder  of  Ciodius,  Cic.  pro 
Mil.  &e. 

Li.  SiUla  encreased  the  number  of  the  quastiones  perpe- 
tuus, by  adding  those  de  F  ALSO,  vel  de  criminefaU%%  con- 
cerning forgers  of  wills  or  other  writs,  coiners  or  makers  of 
base  money,  &c.  de  SICARIIS  et  VENEFICIS,  about 
such  as  killed  a  person  with  weapons  or  poison;  et  de 
PARRICIDIS,  on  which  account  he  created  two  additio- 
nal praetors,  A.  U.  6*72  ;  some  say  four.  Julius  Caesar  en* 
creased  die  number  of  prxl  jrs,  first  to  ten,  A.  U.  707.  Dio. 
xlii.  5L  then  to  fourteen  Id.  xliii.  47.  afterwards  to  six- . 
teen,  lb.  49.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  37.  Under  the  triumviri, 
there  were  67  praetors  in  one  year,  Dio.  'xlviii.  43,  53.  Au- 
gustus reduced  the  number  to  twelve,  Dio  says  ten,  xliii. 
32.  but  afterwards  made  them  sixteen,  Pompon,  de  orig. 
jur.  ii.  28.  According  to  Tacitus,  there  were  no  more  than 
twelve  at  his  death,  Annal.  i.  14.  Under  Tiberius,  there 
were  sometimes  fifteen,  and  sometimes  sixteen,  Dio.  lviii. 
20.  Claudius  added  two  praetors  for  the  cognizance  of 
trusts,  (qui  cte  Jideicoifimissis  jus  dicerent).  The  number 
then  was  eighteen ;  but  afterwards  it  varied. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  principal  functions  of 
the  praetors  were  conferred  on  the  prtfectus  pr*torio,  and 
other  magistrates  instituted  by  the  emperors.  The  pr*tors  of 
course  sunk  in  their  importance.  Under  Valentinian  their 
number  was  reduced  to  three  ;  and  this  magistracy  having 
become  an  empty  name,  (inane  nomeri),  Boeth.  de  consol. 
Philos.  iii.  4.  was  at  last  entirely  suppressed,  as  it  is  thought, 
under  Justinian. 
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III.  CENSORS. 

TWO  magistrates  were  first  created,  A.  U.  312,  for  tak- 
ing an  account  of  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the 
value  of  their  fortunes,  (censui  agendo) ;  whence  they  were 
called CENSORES,  Liv.  etFest.  (Censor, adcujus  cen- 
sionem,  id  est  arbitrium*  censeretur  populus,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv. 
14.)  As  the  consuls,  being  engaged  in  wars  abroad,  or  com- 
motions at  home,  had  not  leisure  for  that  business,  (rum  con- 
sulibus  operarerat  sc.  pretium,  i.  e.  iis  non  vacabat  idnego- 
tium  agere)  ;  the  census  had  been  intermitted  for  17  years, 
Liv.  iii.  22.  iv.  8. 

The  censors  at  first  continued  in  office  for  five  years,  Hid* 
But  afterwards,  lest  they  should  abuse  their  authority,  a  law 
was  passed  by  Mamercus  iEmilius  the  dictator,  ordaining, 
that  they  should  be  elected  every  five  years ;  but  that  their 
power  should  continue  only  a  year  and  a  half,  (Ex  quinquen- 
nali  annua  ac  semestris  censurafacta  est),  Liv.  iv.  24.  ix.  33« 

The  censors  had  all  the  ensigns  of  the  consuls,  except  the 
lictors. 

The  censors  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  respecta- 
ble persons  of  consular  dignity ;  at  first  only  from  among  the 
patricians,  but  afterwards  likewise  from  the  plebeians.  The 
first  plebeian  censor  was  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  A.  U.  404, 
who  also  had  been  .the  first  plebeian  dictator,  Liv.  vii.  22. 
Afterwards  a  law  was  made,  that  one  of  the  censors  should 
always  be  a  plebeian.  Sometimes  both  censors  were  plebe- 
ians, Liv.  Epiu  59.  and  sometimes  those  were  created  cen- 
sors, who  had  neither  been  consuls  nor  praetors,  Liv.  xxvii. 
6.  and  11.  but  not  so  after  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  last  censors,  namely  Paulus  and  Plancus,  under  Au- 
gustus, are  said  to  have  been  private  persons,  (PRI VATI), 
Dio.  liv.  2.  not  that  they  had  never  borne  any  public  office 
before,  but  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Emperor ;  all  be- 
sides him  being  called  by  that  name,  Fell.  ii.  99.  Suet  Tacit, 
et  Plin.  passim. 

The  power  of  the  censors  at  first  was  small ;  but  after- 
wards it  became  very  great.  All  the  orders  of  the  state  were 
subject  to  them,  (censoribus  subject^  Liv.  iv.  24).  Hence 
the  censorship  is  called  by  Plutarch,  the  summit  of  all  pre- 
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ferments,  (omnium  honorum  apex>  vd  fasti gium),  in  Cat. 
Maj.  and  by  Cicero,  magi&tra  pudoris  et  modes  tue,  in  Pis.  4. 
The  title  of  Censor  was  esteemed  more  honourable  than  that 
of  Consul ;  as  appears  from  ancient  coins  and  statues :  and 
it  was  reckoned  the  chief  ornament  of  nobility,  to  be  sprung 
from  a  censorign  family,  Paler*  viii.  13.  Tacit  Ann.  iii.  28* 
His  L  iii.  9. 

The  office  of  the  censors  was  chiefly  to  estimate  the  for*.. 
tunes,  and  to  inspect  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  Cie*  deleg* 
iii.  3. 

The  censors  performed  the  census  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
Seated  in  their  curule  chairs,  and  attended  by  their  clerks 
and  other  officers,  they  ordered  the  citizens,  divided  into 
their  classes  and  centuries,  and  also  into  their  tribes,  Liv. 
xxix.  37.  to  be  called  (citari)  before  them  by  a  herald,  and  to 
give  an  account  of  their  fortunes,  family,  &c.  according  to 
the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius.  (See  p.  85.)  At  the  same 
time  they  reviewed  the  senate  and  equestrian  order,  supplied 
the  vacant  places  in  both,  and  inflicted  various  marks  of  dis- 
grace (notas  innuebani)  on  those  who  deserved  it.  A  senator 
they  excluded  from  the  senate-house,  (senatu  movebant,  vel 
tjtciebani)^  (see  p.  6.)  an  eques  they  deprived  of  his  public  - 
horse,  (equum  adimebant\  (see  p.  30.)  and  any  other  citi- 
zen they  removed  from  a  more  honourable  to  a  less  honour- 
able tribe,  (tribu  movebant)  ;  or  deprived  him  of  all  th<  pri- 
vileges of  a  Roman  citizen,  except  liberty,  derarium  fadie* 
hanty  Li  v.  Qui  per  hoc  non  esset  in  albo  centuria  suae,  sedad 
hoe  esset  civis  tantum,  ut  pro  capite  suo  tributi  nomine  «ra 
penderety  Ascon.  in  Cic.)  or,  as  it  is  ^otherwise  expressed,  in 
tabulas  C*ritum,  vel  inter  Caerites  referebant,i*  e.  jure  suf- 
fragU privabant ;  Gell.  xvL  13.  Strab.  v.  p.  220.    Hence. 
detite  cera  digni,  worthless  persons,  Horat  Ep.  i.  6.  63. 
But  this  last  phrase  does  not  often  occur.  Cicero  and  Livy 
almost  always  use  Mrarium  facer  e  ;  in  vel  inter  trarios  re~ 
ferre.  This  mark  of  disgrace  was  also  inflicted  on  a  senator 
or  ati  eques,  and  was  then  always  added  to  the  mark  of  dis- 
grace peculiar  to  their  order;  thus,  Censor es  Mamcrcam,  qui 
fuerat  dictator ;  tribu  moverunt>  octuplicatoque  censu,  (u  e. 
having  made  the  valuation  of  his  estate  eight  times  more  than 
it  ought,  that  thus  he  might  be  obliged  to  pay  eight  times 
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more  tribute),  ararium  fecerunt,  Liv.  iv.  24.  Omncs*  quoi 
senatu  moverunU  guibusgue  equos  ademerunty  *rariosfece- 
runty  et  tribu  mover unt,  xlii.  10.  The  censors  themselves 
did  not  sometimes  agree  about  their  powers  in  this  respect ; 
Claudius  negabat,  Suffragii  lationem  injussupopulicensorent 
cuiquam  homim  ddimere  posse*  JS/eque  enim  si  tribu  mavere 
posset ,  quod  sit  nihil  aliud  quam  mutate  jubere  tribum^  ideo 
omnibus  v.  et  xxx.  tribubus  emavere  posse :  id  est ',  cwitatem 
libertatetnque  eriperey  non  ubi  censeatur finire^  sedsensu  ex~ 
cludere.  H*c  inter  ipsos  disceptata,  Esfc.  Liv.  xlv.  15. 

The  censors  could  inflict  these  marks  of  disgrace  upon 
what  evidence,  and  for  what  cause  they  judged  proper ;  but, 
when  they  expelled  from  the  senate,  they  commonly  an- 
nexed a  reason  to  their  censure,  Liv.  xxxix.  42.  which 
was  called  SUBSCRIPTIO  CENSORIA,  Cic.pro  Ctu- 
ent.  43,  &  44.  Sometimes  an  appeal  was  made  from  their 
sentence  to  the  people,  Plutarch*  in  T.  Q.  Flamm* 

The  censors  not  only  could  hinder  one  another  from  in- 
flicting any  censure,  (ut  alter  de  senatu  moVerivelit,  alter  re* 
tineat;  ut  alter  in  *rarios  referri.  out  tribu  mwerijubeat>  al- 
tervetety  Cic.  ibid.  Tres  ejectide  senatu;  retinuit  quosdam 
Lepidus  a  collega  pr*teritos%  Liv.  xl.  51.)  but  they  might 
even  stigmatize  one  another,  Lw.  xxix.  37- 

The  citizens  in  the  colonies  and  free  towns  were  there  in- 
rolled  by  their  own  censors,  according  to  the  form  prescri- 
bed by  the  Roman  censors,  ex  {formula  ab  jRomanis  censo* 
ribus  data)i  and  an  account  of  them  was  transmitted  to 
Rome,  Liv.  xxix.  15.  So  that  the  senate  might  see  at  one 
view  the  wealth  and  condition  of  the  whole  empire,  ibid. 
37. 

When  the  censors  took  an  estimate  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
citizens,  they  were  said,  censum  agere  vel  habere;  Cen- 
sere  populi  *vitates.  soboles*  familias  pecuniasquey  Cic. 
legg.  iil  3.  Referre  in  censum9  Liv.  xxxix.  44.  Flor.  i.  6. 
or,  censtii  ascribercy  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  51.  The  citizens, 
when  they  gaye  in  to  the  censors  an  estimate  of  their  for- 
tunes, &c.  were  said  Censeri  modum  agri.  rnancipia*  pe- 
cunias.  &c.  sc.  secundum  vel  quod  ad,  Cic.  Flacc.  32*  1. 
80.  Prq/tteri;  in  censum  deferre  vel  dedicate  >  H.  Arch.  4. 
Sqvk*.  Ep.  95.  annos  dqferre  vel  censeri:  thus  CL.  annos 
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census  est  Claudii   C'saris  censura  T.  FuUonius  Bononu 
ensis;  idque  collatis  censibus  quos  ante  detulerat,  verum 
apparrit,  Plin.  vii.  49.  s.  50.    Sometimes  also  censere  y 
Au$,  Pr*dia  eensere,  to  give  in  an  estimate  of  one's  farms, 
Cic.  Place.  32,  Liv.  xlv.  15.    Pr*dia  censui  censendosc. 
apta;  i.  e.  quorum  census  censeri  pretium  *stimari  ordinis 
et  tributi  causa  potest /  farms,  of  which  one  is  the  just  pro- 
prietor, ibid.  Hence  censeri%  to  be  valued  or  esteemed,  to  be 
held  in  estimation  ;   Cic.  Arch.  6.  VaL  Max.  v.  3.  3.  Ovid. 
Am.  ii.  15. 2.  Senec.  Ep.  76.  Plin.  Pan*  15.  De  quo  cencc- 
ris,  amicus,  from  whom  or  on  whose  account  you  are  val- 
Hed,  Omd  Pont.  ii.  5.  ult.  Privatus  Wis  CENSUS  erat  bre- 
vis,  their  private  fortune  was  small,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  15.  13. 
exigutis,  Ep.  i.  1.  43.  tenuis,  Id.  7.  76.    Equestris,  v.  -ter, 
the  fortune  of  an  eques  ;  CCCC.  millia  nummum,  400,000 
sesterces,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19.  Senatorius,  of  a  senator,  Suet. 
Vesp.  17.  Homo  sine  censu,  Cic.  Flacc.  52.  Ex  censu,  tru 
buta  conferre,  Id.  Verr.  ii.  63.     Cultus  major  censu,  Ho- 
rat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  323.    Dat  census  honores,  Ovid.  Amor.  iii. 
8.  56.   Census  partus  per  vulnera,  a  fortune  procured  in 
war,  ibid.  9.  Demittere  censum  in  viscera,  i.  ef  Ao/ra  obligu- 
rtre,  to  eat  up,  /(/.  Met.  viii.  846.  Romani  census  populi, 
the  treasury,  Lucan.  iii.  157.  Breves  extendere  census,  to 
make  a  small  fortune  go  far,  Martial,  xii.  6. 

The  censors  divided  the  citizens  into  classes  and  centu- 
ries, according  to  their  fortunes.  They  added  new  tribes  to 
the  old,  when  it  was  necessary,  Liv.  x.  9.  Epit.  19.  They 
let  the  public  lands  and  taxes,  ("see  p.  69  J  and  the  regula- 
tions which  they  prescribed  to  the  farmers-general  (manici- 
pibus  v.  publicams)  were  called  Leges  vel  Tabula  Censorue, 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  6.  in  Rull.  i.  2.  Polyb.  vi.  15. 

The  censors  agreed  with  undertakers  about  building  and 
repairing  the  public  works,  sueh  as  temples,  porticos,  &c. 
{opera puMica  adificanda  et  reficienda  REDEMPTORI- 
BUS  locabant)  ;  which  they  examined  when  finished,  (pro* 
baverunt,  i.  e.  recte  et  ex  ordine facta  esse  pronunciaverunf) ; 
and  caused  to  be  kept  in  good  repair,  (sarta  tecta  exigebant, 
sc.  et.  Liv.  iv.  22.  xl.  51.  xlii.  3.  xlv.  15.  The  expences 
allowed  by  the  public  for  executing  these  works,  were  call- 
ed Ultrotributa,  Liv.  xxxix.  44.  xliii.  16.  Senec.  J}e 
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nef.  iv.  1.  Hence  Ultrotributa  locate,  to  let  them,  or  to 
promise  a  certain  sum  for  executing  them ;  conducere^  to 
undertake  them,  ibi<J. 

The  censors  had  the  charge  of  paving  the  streets,  and 
making  the  public  roads,  bridges,  aqu&ducts,  &c.  Liv.  ix. 
29.  &  43.  xli.  27.  They  likewise  made  contracts  about 
furnishing  the  public  sacrifices,  Plutarch,  in  Cat*  and  horses 
for  the  use  of  the  curule  magistrates,  Lvo.  xxiv.  18.  JFest. 
in  vac.  Equi  Curules  ;  also  about  feeding  the  geese 
which  were  kept  in  the  Capitol,  in  commemoration  of  their 
having  preserved  it,  when  the  dogs  had  failed  to  give  the 
alarm,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  20.  Plin.  % .  22.  s.  26.  xxix.  4. 
$♦  14. 

They  took  care  that  private  persons  should  not  occupy 
*  what  belonged  to  the  public,  Lvo*  iv.  8.    And  if  any  one 
refused  to  obey  their  sentence,  they  could  fine  him,  and  dis- 
train his  effects  till  he  made  payment,  Lvo.  xliii.  Id. 

The  imposing  of  taxes  is  often  ascribed  to  the  censors ; 
but  this  was  done  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  the  order  of 
the  people ;  without  which  the  censors  had  not  even  the  right 
of  laying  out  the  public  money,  nor  of  letting  the  public  lanffts, 
Lw.  xxvii.  11.  xl.46.  xli.27.xiiv.  \§.Polyb.v\.  10.  Hence 
the  senate  sometimes  cancelled  their  leases,  {locationes  indu- 
cebani),  when  they  disapproved  of  them,  Id.  xxxix.  44. 
For  the  senate  had  the  chief  direction  in  all  the$p  matters,  ib. 

The  censor  had  no  right  to  propose  laws,  or  tolay  any  thing 
before  the  senate  or  people,  unless  by  means  of  the  consul 
or  prator,  or  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
xxxv.  17.  Liu.  be.  cit. 

The  power  of  the  censors  did  not  extend  to  public  crimes, 
or  to  such  things  as  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  were  punishable  by  law ;  but  only  to  mat- 
ters of  a  private  nature,  and  of  less  importance  :  as,  if  one 
did  not  cultivate  his  ground  properly,  Gell.  iv.  12.  if  an  eques 
did  not  take  proper  care  of  his  horse,  which  was  called  In- 
euai a  or  JmpoKtia,  ibid,  if  one  lived  too  long  unmarried, 
(the  fine  for  which  was  called  Ms  uxorium,  Festus) ;  or 
contracted  debt  without  cause,  &c.  Voter.  Max.  ii.  9.  and 
particularly,  if  any  one  had  not  behaved  with  sufficient  bra- 
Veiy  in  war,  Lw.  xxiv.  18.  or  was  of  dissolute  morals,  Cic. 
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CitmL  47.  above  all,  if  a  person  had  violated  his  oath,  Lw. 
ibttet  Cic.  Off  iii.  31.  QelL  vii.  18. 

The  accused  were  usually  permitted  to  make  their  de- 
fence,  (causam  dtcere),  Li  v.  loc.  cit 

The  sentence  of  the  censors,  ANIMAD  VERSIO  CEN- 
SORIA  vel  judicium  censorii),  only  affected  the  rank  and 
character  of  persons.  It  was  therefore  properly  called  IG- 
N0MIN1A,  (quad in  nomine  tantum>  L  e.  dignitate  versa* 
batur)>  and  in  later  times  had  no  other  effect,  than  of  putting 
a  man  to  the  blush,  {nihil  fere  damnato  afferebat  prater  ru+ 
borem>  Cic) 

It  was  not  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  the  decision  of  a  court 
of  law*  non  pro  re  judicata  habebatur)  ;  but  might  be  either 
taken  off  by  the  next  censors,  or  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
verdict  erf  a  jury,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Roman  people. 
Thus  we  find  C.  Gaeta,  who  had  been  extruded  the  senate 
by  the  censors,  A.  U.  639,  the  very  next  lustrum  himself 
made  censor,  Cic*  pro  CluenU  42.  See  p.  7.  Sometimes  the 
senate  added  force  to  the  feeble  sentence  of  the  censors,,  (wi- 
erti  censori*  not*\  by  their  decree,  which  imposed  an  ad- 
ditional punishment,  Liv.  xxiv.  18. 

The  office  bf  censor  was  once  exercised  by  a  dictator, 
Liv.  xxiii.  22.  and  23.  After  Sylla,  the  election  of  censors 
was  intermitted  for  about  17  years,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

When  the  censors  acted  improperly,  they  mightbe  brought 
to  a  trial ;  as  they  sometimes  were  by  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xliii.  15. 16.  Nay,  we  find  a  tribune 
ordering  a  censor  to  be  seized  and  led  to  prison,  Id.  ix.  34. 
and  even  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Id.  epit.59* 
Plin.  vii.  44.  s.  45,  but  both  were  prevented  by  their  coL 
leagues,  ibid.  43.  s.  45.   , 

Two  things  were  peculiar  to  the  censors :— 1.  No  one 
could  be  elected  a  second  time  to  that  office,  according  to 
the  law  of  C.  Martius  Rutilus,  who  refused  a  second  cen- 
sorship when  conferred  on  him,  hence  sirnamed  CENSO- 

RINUS*  Valer*  Max.  iv.  1. 2.  If  one  of  the  censors 

died,  another  was  not  substituted  in  his  room ;  but  his  sur- 
viving colleague  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office,  Liv.  xxiv. 
43.  xxvii.  6. 

The  death  of  a  censor  was  esteemed  ominous,  because  it 
<Jrad  happened  that  a  censor  died,  and  another  was  chosen ' 
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bis  place,  in  that  lustrum  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls,  Liv.  v.  31.  vi.  27. 

The  censors  entered  on  their  office  immediately  after  their 
election.  It  was  customary  for  them,  when  the  comitia  were 
over,  to  sit  down  on  their  curule  chairs  in  the  Campus  Mar. 
this  before  the  temple  of  Mars,  Liv.  xl.  45.  Before  they  be- 
gan to  execute  their  office,  they  swore  that  they  would  do 
nothing  through  favour  or  hatred,  but  that  they  would  act 
uprightly  ;  and  when  they  resigned  their  office,  they  swore 
that  they  had  done  so.  Then  going  up  to  the  treasury,  (oi 
terarium  asccndentes)  they  left  a  list  of  those  whom  they 
had  made  *rariij  Liv.  xxix.  37. 

A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  censors,  memoria  pub- 
lica  recensionis%  tabulis  publicis  impressa)  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  the  nymphs,  Cic.  pro  M\L  27.  and  is  also  said  to 
have  been  preserved  with  great  care  by  their  descendants, 
Dionys.  i.  74. 

One  of  the  censors,  to  whom  it  fell  by  lot,  Varr.  Latl  L. 
v.  9.  after  the  census  was  finished,  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice 
(lustrum  condidit)  in  the  Campus  Martius.  See*  p.  88. 

The  power  of  the  censors  continued  unimpaired  till  the 
tribuneship  of  Clodius,  A.  U.  695,  who  got  a  law  passed, 
ordering  that  no  senator  should  be  degraded  by  the  censors, 
unless  he  had  been. formally  accused  and  condemned  by 
both  censors,  Dio.  xxxviii.  13.  but  this  law  was  abrogated, 
and  the  powers  of  the  censorship  restored  soon  after  by  Q. 
Metellus  Scipio,  A.  U.  702,  Ascen.  in  Cic.  Dio.  xl.  57. 

Under  the  emperors  the  office  of  censor  was  abolished ; 
*  but  the  chief  parts  of  it  were  exercised  by  the  emperors 
themselves,  or  by  other  magistrates. 

Julius  C*sar  made  a  review  of  the  people  (reccnsum  popu- 
&  egit\  after  a  new  manner,  in  the  several  streets,  by  means 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  houses,  (vicatimper  dominos  insu- 
larum),  Suet  Jul.  41.  but  this  was  not  a  review  of  the  whole 
Roman  people,  but  only  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  received  a 
monthly  gratuity  of  corn  from  the  public,  ibid,  which  used 
to  be  given  them  in  former  times,  first  at  a  low  price,  Liv. 
ii.  34.  and  afterwards,  by  the  law  of  Clodius,  for  nothing, 
Cic.  pro  Scxt.  25.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Julius  C&sar  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  inspect  the 
morals  of  the  citizens  for  three  years,  Dio.  xliii.  14.  under 
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the  title  of  PRjEFECTUS  MORUM  vel  moribus,  Suet.  - 
JuL  76.  Cic.  Fam  ix.  15.  afterwards  for  life,  under  the  tide 
of  censor,  Dio.  xliv.  5.    A  power  similar  to  this  seems  to 
have  been  conferred  on  Pompey  in  his  third  consulship, 
(corrigendis  moribus  delectus)*  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  28. 

Augustus  thrige  made  a  review  of  die  people ;  the  first 
and  last  time  with  a  colleague,  and  the  second  time  alone, 
SueU  Aug.  27. 

He  was  invested  by  the  senate  with  the  same  censorian 
power  as  Julius  Casar,  repeatedly  for  five  years,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius,  liii.  17.  liv.  2. 10.  &.  30.  according  to  Sue- 
tonius for  life,  (recepit  et  morum  legumquc  regimen  perpe- 
tuum\  Suet.  Aug.  27.  under  the  title  of  MAGISTER 
MORUM,  Fast.  Cons.    Hence  Horace,  Epist.  ii.  1. 

Cum  tot  sus tineas,  ac  tanta  negotia  solus, 
Res  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  ornes> 
Legibus  emendes3  &c. 

Augustus,  however,  declined  the  title  of  censor,  Suet.  27. 
although  he  is  so  called  by  Macrobius,  Sat .  ii.  4.  and  Ovid 
says  of  him,  sic  agitur  c  e  n  s  u  a  a  ,  &c.  Fast.  vi.  647.  Some 
of  the  succeeding  emperors  assumed  this  title,  particularly 
those  of  the  Flavian  family,  but  most  of  them  rejected  it,  * 
as  Trajan,  Flin.  Paneg.  45.  after  whom  we  rarely  find  it 
mentioned,  Dio.  liii.  18. 

Tiberius  thought  the  censorship  unfit  for  his  time,  (non  id 
tempus  censur*\  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  33,  It  was  therefore  inter- 
mitted during  his  government;  as  it  was  likewise  during 
that  of  his  successor. 

A  review  of  the  people  was  made  by  Claudius  and  L.  Vi- 
tellius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  A.  Vitellius,  A.  U.  800. 
Suet.  Claud.  16.  Vit.2.  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  A.  U.  827. 
Suet.Vesp.  8.  Ttt.  6.  but  never  after.  Censormus  de  die  nat. 
18.  says,  that  this  review  was  made  only  seventy-five  times 
during  650,  or  rather  630  years,  from  its  first  institution 
under  Servius  to  the  time  of  Vespasian ;  after  which  it  was 
totally  discontinued,  ibid. 

Decius  endeavoured  to  restore  the  censorship  in  the  per- 
son of  Valerian,  but  without  effect.  The  corrupt  morals 
of  Rome  at  that  period  could  not  bear  such  a  magistrate, 
TrebetLPollioinMer. 
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IV.  TRIBUNES  of  the  People. 

THE  plebeians  being  oppressed  by  the  patricians  on  ac- 
count of  debt,  Liv.  ii.  23,  &c.  at  the  instigation  of  one 
Sicinius,  made  a  secession  to  a  mountain,  afterwards  called 
Mens  Sacery  three  miles  from  Rome,  A*  U.  260.  ibid.  32. 
nor  could  they  be  prevailed  on  to  return,  till  they  obtained 
from  the  Patricians  a  remission  of  debts  for  those  who  were 
insolvent,  and  liberty  to  such  as  had  been  given  up  to  serve 
their  cjeditors ;  and  likewise  that  the  Plebeians  should  have 
proper  magistrates  of  their  own  to  protect  their  rights,  whose 
persons  should  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  (sacrosancti),  Liv. 
iii.  55.  Dionys.  vi.  89.    They  were  called  TRIBUNES, 
according  to  Varro.  /.  iv.  14,  because  they  were  at  first  cre- 
ated from  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers. 

Two  tribunes  were  at  first  created,  Cic.  pro  Corn.  1.  at 
the  assembly  by  curi*>  who,  according  to  Livy ,  created  three 
colleagues  to  themselves,  ii.  33.  In  the  year  283,  they  were 
first  elected  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  c.  58.  and  A.  U.  297. 
ten  tribunes  were  created,  Liv.  iii.  30.  two  out  of  each  class, 
which  number  continued  ever  after. 

No  patrician  could  be  made  tribune,  unless  first  adopted 
into  a  plebeian  family,  as  was  the  case  with  Clodius,  the 
enemy  of  Cicero,  pro.  Bom.  16.  Suet.  Jul.  20.  At  one  time, 
however,  we  find  two  patricians  of  consular  dignity  elected 
tribunes,  Liv.  iii.  65.  And  no  one  could  be  made  tribune 
or  plebeian  sedile,  whose  father  had  borne  a  curule  office, 
and  was  alive,  Liv.  xxx.  19.  nor  whose  father  was  a  captive, 
xxviii.  21. 

The  tribunes  wtre  at  first  chosen  indiscriminately  from 
among  the  plebeians ;  but  it  was  ordained  by  the  jitiman  law, 
some  think  A.  U.  623,  that  no  one  should  be  made  tribune 
who  was  not  a  senator,  GelL  xiv.  8.  Suet.  Aug.  10.  And  we 
read,  that  when  there  were  no  senatorian  candidates,  on  ac- 
count of  the  powers  of  that  office  being  diminished,  Augus- 
tus chose  them  from  the  Equites,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Dio.  liv. 
26.  30.  But  others  think,  that  the  Atinian  law  only  ordained, 
that  those  wjio  were  made  tribunes  should  of  course  be  sena- 
tors, and  did  not  prescribe  any  restriction  concerning  their 
election.  .  See  Manutius  de  legg.    It  is  certain,  however, 
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mat  under  the  emperors,  no  one  but  a  senator  had  a  right  to 
stand  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  (jus  tribunates  peten- 
tf&Plin.  Ep.ii.  9. 

One  of  the  tribunes,  chosen  by-  lot,  presided  at  the  comi- 
tia  for  electing  tribunes,  Liv.  iii.  64.  which  charge  was  calU 
cd  sors  comitiorum,  ibid.  After  the  abdication  of  the  cfe- 
cemvtriy  when  there  were  no  tribunes,  the  Pantifex  Maxi- 
ma* presided  at  their  election,  c.  54.  If  the  assembly  was 
broken  off  (si  comitia  dirempta  esscnt),  before  the  ten  tri- 
bunes were  elected,  those  who  were  created  might  choose 
(cooptare)  colleagues  for  themselves  to  complete  the  num- 
ber, c.  65.  But  a  law  Was  immediately  passed  by  one; 
Trebonius  to  prevent  this  for  the  future,  which  enacted, 
"  That  he  who  presided  should  continue  the  comitia,  and  re- 
call the  tribes  to  give  their  votes,  till  ten  were  elected,* '  ibid. 

The  tribunes  always  entered  on  tjieir  office  the  10th  of 
December,  (ante  diem  guar  turn  Idas  Decetnbris),  because 
the  first  tribunes  were  eletted  on  that  day,  Liv.  xxxix.  52. 
Dionys.  vi.  89.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  Asconius 
says,  it  was  on  the  5th  (nonis  Decembris\jxx  proaem.  Verr. 
10.  But  this  seems  not  to  have  been  so ;  for  Cicero 
himself  on  that  day  calls  Cato  tribunus  designatus,  pro 
Sext  28. 

The  tribunes  wore  no  toga  pratexta*  nor  had  they  any 
external  mark  of  dignity,  except  a  kind  of  beadle,  called  vi- 
ator, who  went  before  them.  It  is  thought  they  were  not  al  - 
lowed  to  use  a  carriage,  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  24.  Plut.  Quast. 
Rom.  81.  When  they  administered  justice,  they  had  no 
tribunal,  but  sat  on  suSsellia  or  benches,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
They  had,  however,  on  all  occasions*  a  right  of  preceden- 
cy; and  every  body  was  obliged  to  rise  in  their  presence, 
Plm.  Ep.  i.  23. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  first  was  very  limited.  It 
consisted  in  hindering,  not  in  acting,  Dionys.  vii.  17.  and 
was  expressed  by  the  word,  VETO,  I  forbid  it.  They 
had  only  the  right  of  seizing,  but  not  of  summoning  ;  (pre- 
hennmem9  sed  non  vocationem  habebanf)y  Gell.  xiii.  12. 
Their  office  was  only  to  assist  the  plebeians  against  the  pa- 
tricians and  magistrates ;  Cduxilii,  non  pan*  jus  datum 
Mi  potestatiX  Liv.  ii.  35.  vi.  37.    Hence  they  were  said,  es  • 
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se  privati,  sine  imperio,  sine  magistrate,  ii.  56.  not  beinj 
dignified  with  the  name  of  magistrates,  Plutarch,  in  Coriol. 
et  Qu*st.  Bom.  81.  as  they  were  afterwards,  Liv.  iv.  2. 
Sail.  Jug.  37.  They  were  not  even  allowed  to  enter  the 
senate.    See  p.  18. 

But  in  process  of  time  they  increased  their  influence  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  under  pretext  of  defending  the  rights  of 
the  people,  they  did  almost  whatever  they  pleased.  They 
hindered  the  collection  of  tribute,  Liv.  v.  12.  the  enlisting 
of  soldiers,  iv.  1.  and  the  creation  of  magistrates,  Tvhich 
they  did  at  one  time  for  five  years,  Liv.  vl  35.  They 
could  put  a  negative  (jntercedere)  upon  all  the  decrees  of 
the  senate  and  ordinances  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  6. 
Liv.  xlv.  21.  Polyb.  vi.  14.  and  a  single  tribune  by  his  VE- 
TO, could  stop  the  proceedings  of  all  the  other  magistrates, 
which  Caesar  calls lextyemumjus  tribunorum,  de  Bell.  Civ. 
i.  4.  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  6.  &  48.  vi.  35.  Such  was  the  force  of 
this  word,  that  whoever  did  not  obey  it,  whether  magistrate 
or  private  person,  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  led  to  pri- 
son by  a  viator,  pr  a  day  was  appointed  for  his  trial  before 
the  people,  as  a  violator  of  the  sacred  power  of  the  tribunes, 
the  exercise  of  which  it  was  a  crime  to  restrain,  (in  ordinem 
cogere),  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23.  Liv.  xxv.  3. 4.  Plutarch,  in  Mario. 
They  first  began  with  bringing  the  chief  of  the  patricians  to 
their  trial  before  the  Comitia  Tributa  ;  as  they  didCoriola 
nus,  Qionys.  vii.  6£ 

If  any  one  hurt  a  tribune  in  word  or  deed,  he  was  held 
accursed,  (sacer),  and  his  goods  were  confiscated,  Liv.  iii. 
55.  Ltidnys.  vi.  89.  vii.  17.  Under  the  sanction  of  this  law. 
they  caitied  their  power  to  an  extravagant  height.  They 
claimed  a  right  to  prevent  consuls  from  setting  out  to  their 
provinces, Plutarch,  in  Crass.  Dio.  xxxix.  39.  and  even  to 
pull  victorious  generals  from  their  triumphal  chariot,  Cic. 
pro  Ccel.  14.  They  stopped  the  course  of  justice  by  put- 
ting  off  trials,  Lav.  iii.  25.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  2.  in  Vatin.  14.  and 
hindering  the  execution  of  a  sentence,  Cic.  de  proti.  cons.  8. 
Liv.  xxxviii.  60.  They  sometimes  ordered  the  military  tri- 
bunes, and  even  the  consuls  themselves,  to  prison,  Liv.  iv. 
26.  v.  9.  Epit  48.  55.  Cic.  iifVatm.  9.  &?  10.  JDio.  xxxvii. 
50.  (as  the  Ephori  at  Lacedaemon  did  their  kings,  JVep.  in 
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JP«w« 5.  whom  die  tribunes  at  Rome  resembled,  Cur.  & 

frtff.jii.  7.  &?  9.)  Hence  it  was  said,  Datum  mbjugum  tri- 

bwrifot  potestatis  consulatum  fuisse,  Li  v.  iv.  26. 
The  tribunes  did  not  usually  give  their  negative  to  a  law, 

till  leave  had  been  granted  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  Lw. 

xlv.21. 

The  only  effectual  method  of  resisting  the  power  of  the 
tribunes,  was  to  procure  one  or  more  of  their  number  (c  col- 
legia tribunorum),  to  put  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  rest,  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  48.  vi.  35.  but  those,  who  did  so, 
might  afterwards  be  brought  to  a  trial  before  the  people  by 
their  colleagues,  Liv.  v.  29. 

Sometimes  a  tribune  was  prevailed  on  by  entreaties  or 
threats,  to  withdraw  his  negative*  iintercessione  deeUtere\ 
or  he  demanded  time  to  consider  it,  (noctem  sibi  ad  delibe- 
randum postidaiMt ;  se  postero  die  moram  nullam  esse  fact  u- 
ram), 'Cic.  pro  Sext.  34.  Attic,  iv.  2.  Fam.  viii.  8.  or  the 
consuls  were  armed  with  dictatorial  power  to  oppose  him, 
Cas.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  5.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  21.  &>22.  (See  p.  24.) 
from  the  terror  of  which,  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus,  tribunes  of  the  commons,  together  with  Curio  and  Coe-  . 
lius,  fled  from  the  city  to  Caesar  into  Gaul,  and  afforded  him 
a  pretext  for  crossing  the  river  Rubicon,  which  was  the 
boundary  of  his  province,  and  of  leading  his  army  to  Rome, 
ibid.  Dio.  xli.  3.  Appian  Civil,  ii.  p.  448.  Plutarch,  in  C*s. 
P .  727:  Lucan.  i.  £73. 

We  also  find  the  senate  exercising  a  right  of  limiting  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  which  was  called  CIRCUMSCRIP- 
TA, Cic.  An.  vii.  9.  pro  Mill.  33.  C*s.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  32. 
and  of  removing  them  from  their  office,  a  republica  retno- 
venditu  e.  curia  etforo  interdicendt),  C©s.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii. 
21.  Suet.  Jul.  16.  as  they  did  likewise  other  magistrates, 
&i  &  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  9.  On  one  occasion  the  senate  even 
sent  a  tribune  to  prison,  Dio.  xl.  45.  but  this  happened  at  a 
time  when  all  order  was  violated,  ibid.  46. 

Tj^e  tribuneship  was  suspended  when  the  decemviri  were 
created,  Liu.  iii.  32.  but  not  when  a  dictator  was  appointed, 
vi.  38 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  was  confined  to  the  city,  Dio- 
»?».  viii*87.  and  a  mile  around  it ;  {neque  own  pravocatto- 
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Hem  esse  longius  ab  urbe  miUe  passuum),  Liv«  in-  20-  unless 
when  they  were  sent  any  where  by  the  senate  and  people ; 
and  then  thety  might,  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  seize  even  a 
proconsul  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  bring  him  to  Rome, 
(jure  sacrosanct*  potestatis),  Liv-  xxix.  20- 

The  tribunes  were  not  allowed  to  remain'  all  night  (per~ 
noctare)  in  the  country,  nor  to  be  above  one  whole  day  out  of 
town,  except  during  the  Feri*  Latin* ,  Dionys*  viii-  87-  and 
their  doors  were  open  day  and  night,  that  they  might  be  al- 
ways ready  to  receive  the  requests  and  complaints  of  the 
wretched,  Gell.  iii-  2-  xiii- 12-  Macrob-  Sat*  i.  3- 

The  tribunes  were  addressed  by  the  name,  Tribuxi. 
Those  who  implored  their  assistance,  (eos  appdiabant,  vel 
auxilium  impforabant),  said,  A  vobis,  Tribuni,  pos- 
tulo,  vr  mihi  AUXiLio  sitis.  The  tribunes  answered, 
Auxilio  erimus,  velNON  erimus,  Lit.  iv.  26.  XXVIll. 
45. 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to 
be  made,  after  the  tribunes  had  consulted  together,  (cum  in 
consilium  secessissent),  one  of  their  number  declared,  ex  sua 
collegarumgue  sententia  vel  pro  coliegio  pronunciavii),  Se 

INTERCE0ERE,    Vel   NON    INTERCEDERE,    aut   HOfiAH 

f  Ac  ere  comitiis  delectui,  &c.  Also,  se  non  passuros  le- 
gem ferrivtlabrogari;  relationem fieri de>  &c.  Pronunttant 
placere,  &e.  This  was  called  DECRETUM  tribune 
rum,  Liv.  iii  13.  &  alibi  passim.  Thus  ;*Medio  decretojus 
auxilii  sui  expediunt,  exert  their  right  of  intercession  by  a 
moderate  decree,  ib. 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  sat  in  judgment,  and  what  they 
decreed  was  called  their  EDICTUM,  or  decretum,  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  41.  If  any  one  differed  from  the  rest,  he  likewise 
pronounced  his  decree ;  thus,  Tib.  Gracchus  ita  decretnt : 

QUO  MINUS  EX  BONIS  L.  SciPIONIS  qtJOD  JUDICATUM 
SIT,  REDEGATUR,  SE  NON  INTERCEDERE  PR^ETOK I. 
L.  Scipionem  NON  PASSURUM  IN  CARCERE  £1 
IN  VINCULIS  ESSE,  MITTIMUS  EUM  SE  JUBERE,  £tU. 

xxxviii.  60. 

The  tribunes  early  assumed  the  right  of  holding  the  comitta 
by  tribes,  and  of  making  laws  (PLEBISCITA),  which 
bound  the  whole  Roman  people,  Lib.  iii.  10.  &  5!>.  (See  p. 
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106.)  They  also  exercised  the  ppwer  of  holding  the  senate, 

A.  17.298.  Dumps,  x.  3 1.  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  10.  of  dismissing 
it,  when  assembled  by  another,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii*  and 
of  making  a  motion,  although  the  consuls  were  present,  Civ. 
Phil,  vii.  1.  pro  Sext.  1 I ,  They  likewise  sometimes  hinder- 
ed  the  censors  in  the  choice  of  the  senate,  Dio-  xxxvii.  9. 

The  tribunes  often  assembled  the  people  merely  to  make 
harangues  to  them,  (concionem  advocabant  vel  popuhtm  ad 
conckmetri),  Geil.  xii.  14,  By  the  IGILIAN  law  it  was  for- 
bidden, under  the  severest  penalties,  to  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  speaking,  Dtonys*  vii.  17.  Cic.  pro  Sext.  37.  and  no 
one  was  allowed  to  speak  in  the  assemblies  summoned  by 
them  without  their  permission :  Hence  concionem  dare,  to 
grant  leave  to  speak,  Cic.  Att.  iv.*2.  inconcionem  ascendere, 
to  mount  the  rostra,  ibid,  concionem  habere,  to  make  a 
speech,  or  to  hold  an  assembly  for  speaking ;  and  so,  in  con- 
cionem venire,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  40.  in  concionem  vocare,  &  « 
eoncione  stare.  Id.  Acad.  iv.  47.  but  to  hold  an  assembly 
for  voting  about  any  thing,  was,  habere  comitia,  vel  AGE- 
RE cum  populOj  Gell.  xiii.  15. 

The  tribunes  limited  the  time  of  speaking  even  to  the  con- 
suls themselves,  Cic.  pro  Rabin  2.  and  sometimes  would 
not  permit  them  to  speak  at  all.  (See  p.  121.)  They  could 
bring  any  one  before  the  assembly,  (adconqionem  vel  in  con- 
done producer  e),  and  force  him  to  answer  what  questions 
were  put  to  him,  Cic.  in  Fatin.  10.  Pis.  6.  6?  7.  post .  red.  in 
Sen.  6.  Dio.  xxxviii.  16. 

By  these  harangues  the  tribunes  often  inflamed  the  popu- 
lace against  the  nobility,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  pass  the 
most  pernicious  laws. 

The  laws  which  excited  the  greatest  contentions,  were 
about  dividing  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens,  (LE- 
GES AGRARLE),  Liu.  ii.  48.  iv.  vi.  11.  Cic.  inRuU.— 
about  die  distribution  of  corn  at  a  low-price,  or  for  nought, 
^wFRUMENTARLE  vel  amonori*),  Liv.  Epit.  !x. 
lx3o.  Cic.  ad  Herenn.  i.  12.  pro  Sext.  25.  Asfeon.  in  Cic. — 
and  about  the  diminution  of  interest,  (de  lavando  f*nore), 
and  die  abolition  of  debts,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  (de  no. 
vistabulis;— leges  FOENEBRES), Liv.  vi.  27.  &?  35.  vii. 
16.  6?  42.  xxxV,  7.  Patere.  ii.  23.  See  p.  49. 
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But  these  popular  laws  ^ere  usually  joined  by  the  tribunes 
with  others  respecting  the  aggrandizement  of  themselves  and" 
their  order,  Lw.  vi.  35.  Es\39.  and  when  the  latter  were 
granted,  the  former  were  often  dropped,  c.  42.  At  last,  How- 
ever, after  great  struggles,  the  tribunes  laid  open  the  way 
for  plebeians  to  all  the  offices  of  the  state. 

The  government  of  Rome  was  now  brought  to  its  just 
equilibrium.  There  was  no  obstruction  to  merit,  and  the 
most  deserving  were  promoted.  The  republic  was  managed 
for  several  ages  with  quiet  and  moderation  (placide  modes- 
teque).  But  when  wealth  and  luxury  were  introduced,  and 
avarice  had  seized  all  ranks,  especially  after  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  the  more  wealthy  plebeians  joined  the  patrici- 
ans, and  they  in  conjunctibn  engrossed  all  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  state.  The  body  of  the  people  were  op- 
pressed ;  and  the  tribunes,  either  overawed  or  gained,  did 
not  exert  their  influence  to  prevent  it ;  or  rather  perhaps  their 
interposition  was  disregarded,  Sallust.  Jug.  4>\. 

At  last  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of 
the  great  Scipio  Africanus  by  his  daughter  Cornelia,  bravely 
undertook  to  assert  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  check 
the  oppression  of  the  nobility.  But  proceeding  with  too 
great  ardour,  and  not  being  sufficiently  supported  by  the 
multitude,  they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  their  enemies. 
Tiberius,  while  tribune,  was  slain  in  the  capital,  by  the  no- 
bility, with  his  cousin  Scipio  Nasica,  PpntifexMaximus*  at 
their  head ;  A.  U.  620,  Appian.  de  BdL  Civ.  i.  359,  and 
Caius,  a  few  years  after,  perished  by  means  of  the  consul 
Opimius,  who  slaughtered  a  great  number  of  the  plebeians, 
Saiiust.  Jug.  16  &  42.  This  was  the  first  civil  blood  shed 
at  Rome,  which  afterwards  at  different  times  deluged  the 
state,  Appian.  ibid-  i-  349.  Vel  ii-  3.  From  this  period,  when 
arms  and  violence  began  to  be  used  with  impunity  in  the 
legislative  assemblies*  and  laws  enacted  by  force  to  be  held 
as  valid,  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  ruin  of  Roman 
liberty-  :  "      Y 

The  fate  of  the  Gracchi  discouraged  others  from  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  which,  the 
power  of  the  nobles  was  increased,  and  the  wretched  plebe- 
ians were  more  oppressed  than  evgr,  SoUust-  Jug*  31- 
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But  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  when,  by  the  infamous  cor* 
rupaon  of  the  nobility  the  republic  had  been  basely  betray- 
ed, the  plebeians,  animated  by  the  bold  eloquence  of  the  tri- 
bune Memmius,  regained  the  ascendency,  Ibid-  40-  6&  73. 
&  84*    The  contest  between  the  two  orders  was  renewed ; 
but  the  people  being  misled  and  abused  by  their  favourite, 
the  faithless  and  ambitious  Marius,  Die  fragment  xxxiy. 
94-  the  nobility  again  prevailed  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla. 
Sylla  abridged,  and  in  ar manner  extinguished  the  power  of 
the  tribunes,  by^nafcting,  "{That  whoever  had  been  tribune, 
should  not  afterwards  enjoy  any  other  magistracy ;  that  tfcere 
should  be  no  appeal  to  the  tribunes ;  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  assemble  the  people  andmake  harangues  to  them, 
nor  to  propose  laws,"  Liv-  Epit  89.  Appian*  B.  Civ*  i*  413« 
bat  should  only  retain  the  right  of  intercession,  C*s.  de  Bell* 
Cro-  i*  6*  (injuri*  faciend*  potestatem  ademit,  auxilii  feren- 
di  reHquit\  which  Cicero  greatly  approves,  Cic-  de  Leggy 
iii.  9- 

But  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was 
restored.  In  the  consulship  of  Cotta,  A.  U.  679.  they  ob- 
tained the  right  of  enjoying  other  offices,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  and 
in  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  A,  U.  683.  all 
their  former  powers,  SalL  Cat.  38.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  15.  de 
Legg.  iii.  11.  a  measure  which  C*sar  strenuously  prompt* 
ed,  Suet.  Jul.  5. 

The  tribunes  henceforth  were  employed  by  the  leading 
men  as  the  tools  of  their  ambition.  Backed  by  a  hired  mob, 
{a  conducta  plebe  stipati),  they  determined  every  thing  by 
force.  They  made  and  abrogated  laws  at  pleasure,  Che.  in 
Pis.  4.  pro  Sext.  25.  They  disposed  of  the  public  lands 
and  taxes  as  they  thought  proper,  and  conferred  provinces 
and  commands  on  those  who  purchased  them  at  the  highest 
price,  Car.  pro  Sext:  6, 10, 24, 26,  &c.  pro  Dom.  8.  &  20. 
The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  converted  into  scenes  of 
violence  and  massacre ;  and  the  most  daring  always  pre- 
vailed, Cic.  pro  Sext.  35,  36,  37, 38,  &c.  Dio.  xxxix.  7,  8, 
&c.  • 

Julius  Caesar,  who  had  been  the  prjpcipal  cause  of  thes* 
excesses,  and  had  made  the  violation  of  the  power  of  the  tri- 
bunes, a  pretext  f«r  making  war  on  his  country,  (see  p.  147.} 
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"having  at  last  become  master  of  the  republic  by  force  of 
arms,  reduced  that  power,  by  which  he  had  been  raised,  to 
a  mere  name ;  and  deprived  the  tribunes  of  their  office  (j&o- 
testate  privavit)  at  pleasure,  Suet.  Jul.  79.  Dio.  xliv.  10*  Fell, 
ii.  68. 

Augustus  got  the  tribunitian  power  to  be  conferred  on 
himself  for  life,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  Ii.  19.  the  ex- 
ercise  of  it  by  proper  magistrates,  as  formerly,  being  incon- 
sistent with  an  absolute  monarchy,  which  that  artful  usurper 
established,  Suet.  Aug.  27.  Tamt.  Ann.'iiiS 56.  This  power 
gaue  him  the  right  of  holding  the  senate,  Dio.  liv.  3.  (see  p. 
14.)  of  assembling  the  people,  and  of  being  appealed  to  in  all 
cases,  Dio.  Ii.  19.  It  also  rendered  his  person  sacred  and  in- 
violable ;  so  that  it  became  a  capital  crime  (crimen  MA- 
JEST  ATI  S)  to  injure  him  in  word  or  deed,  Dio.  liii.  17. 
which,  under  the  succeeding  emperors^  served  as  a  pretext 
for  cutting  offnumbers  of  the  first  men  in  the  state,  and  prov- 
ed one  of  the  chief  supports  of  tyranny,  (ADJUMENTA 
REGNI),  Tacit-  Annal  iii.  38.  Suet.  Tib.  58.  6?  61.  Ner- 
35.  Hence  this  among  other  powers  used  to-be  conferred 
on  the  emperors  in  the  beginning  of  their  reign,  or  upon  other 
solemn  occasions ;  and  then  they  were  said  to  be  Tribunitia 
potentate  donatio  Capitol-  in  M.  Anton,— Vopisc*  in  Tacit 
(soe  p«  27.)  Hence  also  the  years  of  their  government  were 
called  the  years  of  their  tribunitian  power,  Dio.  liii.  17-  which 
are  found  often  marked  on  ancient  coins,  computed  not 
from  the  first  of  January,  nor  from  the  10th  of  December, 
Gv.  Id.  Dec.)  the  day  on  which  the  tribunes  entered  on  their 
office ;  but  from  the  day  on  which  they  assumed  the  empire. 
.  The  tribunes,  however,  still  continued  to  be  elected,  al- 
though they  retained  only  the  shadow  of  their  former  power, 
(inanem  umbram  et  sine  lumore  nomen\  YYm.  Ep.  i.  23.  Pa- 
neg.  10,  &  95.  Tacit,  i.  77.  xiii.  28.  and  seem  to  have  re- 
mained to  the  time  of  Constantine,  who  abolished  this  with 
other  ancient  offices. 

#V.  jEDILES. 

THE  Mdiles  were/iamed  from  their  care  of  the  buildings, 
(a  cur  a  aedium).  , 
The  iEdiles  were  either  plebeian  or  curule. 
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Two  .EDILES  PLEBEII  were  first  created,  A.  U.  260, 
in  the  Comitia  Curiata,  at  the  same  time  with  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons,  to  be  as  it  were  their  assistants*  and  to  deter- 
mine certain  lesser  causes,  which  the  tribunes  committed  to 
them,  Dionys.  vi.  90.  They  wer^  afterwards  created,  as  the 
other  inferior  magistrates,  at  the  Comitia  Tributa. 

Two  iEDILES  CURULES  were  created  from  the  patri- 
cians,  A.  U.  387,  to  exhibit  certain  public  games,  Liv.  vi* 
42.  They  were  first  chosen  alternately  from  the  patricians 
and  plebeians,  but  afterwards  promiscuously  from  both,  Liv. 
vii.  1,  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  Gell.  vi.  9. 

The  curule  sediles  wore  the  toga  pratexta*  had  the  right 
of  images,and  a  more  honourable  place  of  giving  their  opinion 
in  the  senate,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  14.  They  used  the  sella  curulis 
when  they  administered  justice,  whence  they  had  their  name. 
Whereas  the  plebeian  adiles  sat  on  benches,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
but  they  were  inviolable,  (SACROSANCTI),  as  the  tri- 
bunes, Fcstusi  Lxv.  iii.  55* 

The  office  of  the  fcdiies  was  to  take  care  of  the  city,  Cic. 
de  Legg.  iii.  3.  its  public  buildings,  temples,  theatres,  baths, 
basHica,  porticos,  aqueducts,  common-sewers,  public  roads, 
&c.  especially  when  there  were  no  censors  ;  also  of  private 
buildings,  lest  they  should  become  ruinous,  and  deform  the 
city,  or  occasion  danger  to  passengers.  They  likewise  took 
care  of  provisions,  markets,  taverns,  &c.  They  inspected 
those  things  which  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  Forum ;  and 
if  they  were  not  good,  they  caused  them  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  Plant.  Hud.  ii.  3.  42.  They  broke  unjust  weights 
and  measures,  Juvenal  x.  101.  They  limited  the  expen. 
ces  of  funerals,  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.  Ovid.  Fast  vi.  663.  They 
restrained  the  avarice  of  usurers,  Liv.  x.  37.  They  fined  or 
banished  women  of  bad  character,  after  being  condemned 
by  the  senate  or  people,  Tacit  Ann.  ii.  85.  Liv.  x.  31.  xxv. 
2.  They  took  care  that  no  new  gods  or  religious  ceremonies 
were  introduced,  Liv.  iv.  30.  They  punished  not  only  pe- 
tulant actions,  but  even  words,  Gell.  x.  6. 

The  adUes  took  cognizance  of  these  things,  proposed 
edicts  concerning  them,  Plant  Capt.  iv.  2.  v.  43.  and  fined 
delinquents. 
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The  *diles  had  neither  the  right  of  summoning  nor  of 
seizing,  unless  by  the  order  of  the  tribunes  ;  nor  did  they 
use  lictors  or  viatores>  but  only  public  slaves,  GelL  xiii.  12. 
They  might  even  be  sued  at  law,.(m  jus  vocari,)  by  a  pri- 
vate person,  ibid.  13. 

*  It  belonged  to  the  «diles,  particularly  the  curule  *diles, 
to  exhibit  public  solemn  games,  Lw.  xxiv.  43.  xxviL  6. 
which  they  sometimes  did  at  a  prodigious  expence,  to  pave 
the  way  for  future  preferments,  Cic.  Off*,  ii.  16.  They  ex- 
amined the  plays  which  were  to  be  brought  on  the  stage, 
and  rewarded  or  punished  the  actors  as  they  deserved, 
PlauU  Trin.  iv.  2.  148.  Cist.  Epil.  3.  They  were  bound 
by  oath  to  give  the  palm  to  the  most  deserving,  Id.  Amp  hit. 
Prol.  72.  Agrippa,  when  aedile  under  Augustus,  banished 
all  jugglers  (pr*stigiatores)  and  astrologers,  Dio.  xlix.  43. 

It  was  peculiarly  the  office  of  the  plebeian  sediles  to  keep 
,  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  people, 
in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in  the  treasury,  JUv. 
Hi.  55. 

Julius  Caesar  added  two  other  aediles,  called  CEREA- 
LES,  (a  Cerere),  to  inspect  the  public  stores  of  corn  and 
other  provisions,  Suet.  Jul.  41.  Dio.  xliii.  51. 

The  free  towns  also  had  their  aediles,  Juv.  iii.  179.  where 
sometimes  they  were  the  only  magistrates,  as  at  Arpinum, 
Cic.  Fam.  xlii.  11. 

The  «diles  seen}  to  have  continued,  but  with  some  varia- 
tions, to  the  time  of  Constantine. 

VI.  QUiESTORS. 

THE  Quttstors  were  so  called,  (aqu*rendo)9  because 
they  got  in  the  public  revenues,  (publico*  pecunias  con- 
quirebant\  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  14. 

The  institution  of  quaestors  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
as  ancient  as  the  city  itself  They  were  first  appointed  by 
the  kings,  according  to  Tacitus,  Annal  xi.  22.  And  then 
by  the  consuls,  to  the  year  307,  when  they  began  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  at  the  Comitia  Tribute  Cic.  Fam.  vi- 
30-  Otters  say,  that  two  quaestors  were  created  by  the 
people  from  among  the  patricians,  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  to  take  care  of  the  treasury,  according  to  a  law 
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passed  by  Valerius  Poplicola,  Plutarch  in  Poplic-  Dionys. 
v.  34 

In  the  year  333,  besides  the  two  city  quaestors,  two  others 
were  created  to  attend  the  consuls  in  war,  (ut  consukbus  ad 
ministeria  belli  presto  essent) ;  and  from  this  time  the 
quaestors  might  be  vchosen  indifferently  from  the  plebeians 
and  patricians,  Liv.  iv.  43.  After  all  Italy  was  subdued, 
four  more  were  added,  A.  U.  498.  about  the  same  time 
that  the  coining  of  silver  was  first  introduced  at  Rome,  Liv. 
Epit.  xv.  Sylla  increased  their  number  to  20,  (supplendo 
senatui,  cut  judicia  tradideraf).  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  22.  and 
Julius  C»sar  to  40,  Dion,  xliii.  47.  Under  the  emperors 
their  number  was  uncertain  and  arbitrary. 

Two  quaestors  only  remained  at  Rome,  and  were  called 
QU^STORESURBANI;  the  rest,  PROVINCIALES 
or  MILITARES. 

The  principal  charge  of  the  city  quaestors  was  the  care  of 
the  treasury,  which  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  Suet. 
Claud.  24.  Plut.  Quast.  Horn.  40.  They  received  and  ex. 
pended  the  public  money,  and  entered  an  account  of  their 
receipts  and  disbursements,  (in  tabulas  accepti  et  expensi 
referebcmt))  Ascon.  in  Cic.  They  exacted  the  fines  impo- 
sed by  the  public,  Liv.  xxxviii.  60.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  28. 
The  money  thus  raised  was  called  ARGENTUM  MUL- 
TATITIUM,  Liv.  xxx.  39. 

The  quaestors  kept  the  military  standards  in  the  treasury, 
(which  were  generally  of  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.S.  s.  19.  some- 
times of  gold,  for  the  Romans  did  not  use  colours,  (non  velis 
utebantuf),  and  brought  them  out  to  the  consuls  when  go- 
ing upon  an  expedition,  Liv.  iii.  69.  iv.  22.  vii.  23.  They 
entertained  foreign  ambassadors,  provided  them  with  lodg- 
ings, and  delivered  to  them  the  presents  of  the  public,  Valer. 
Max.  v.  1.  They  took  care  of  the  funerals  of  those  who 
were  buried  at  the  public  expence,  as  Menenius  Agrippa, 
Dionys.  \ujin.  Sulpicius,  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.  They  exercised 
a  certain  jurisdiction,  especially  among  their  clerks,  Plut. 
in  Cat.  Mm. 

Commanders  returning  from  war,  before  they  could  ob- 
tain a  triumph,  were  obliged  to  swear  before  the  quaestors, 
that  they  had  written  to  the  senate  a  true  account  of  the 
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number  of  the  enemy  they  had  slain,  and  of  the  citizens  that 
were  missing,  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8. 

The  provinces  of  the  quaestors  were  annually  distributed 
to  them  by  lot,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  8.  after  the  senate  had  deter- 
mined  into whatprovinccsquaestorsshouldbesent.  Whence 
SORS  is  often  put  for  the  office  or  appointment  of  a  quaes- 
tor, Cic.  Verr.  i.  15.  Cacti.  14.  Fam.  ii.  19.  as  of  other  ma- 
gistrates, Id.  Vcrr.  Act.  i.  8.  Plane.  27.  Liv.  xxxv.  6.  and 
public  officers,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  7.  or  for  the  condition  of  any 
one,  Herat.  Sat.  i.  1.  Ep.  i.  14.  11.  Suet.  Aug.  19.  Some- 
times a  certain  province  was  given  to  a  particular  quaestor 
by  the  senate  or  people,  Liv.  xxx.  33.  But  Pompey  chose 
Cassius  as  his  quaestor,  and  Caesar  chose  Antony,  of  them- 
selves, (sine  sorte),  Cic.  Att.  vi.  6.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  20. 

The  office  of  the  provincial  quaestors  was  to  attend  the 
consuls  or  praetors  into  their  provinces ;  to  take  care  that 
provisions  and  pay  were  furnished  to  the  army ;  to  keep  the 
money  deposited  by  the  soldiers  (nummos  adsigna  deposit 
tos\  Suet.  Dom.  8.  Veget.  ii.  20.  to  exact  the  taxes  and  tri- 
bute of  the  empire,  Cic.  in  Verr.  \.  14.  &  38.  to  take  care  of 
the  money,  and  to  sell  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  Liv.  v.  26. 
xxvi.  47.  Plaut.  Bacch.  iv.  9.  v.  153.  Polyb.  x.  19.  to  re- 
turn  an  account  of  every  thing  to  the  treasury ;  and  to  exer- 
cise the  jurisdiction  assigned  them  by  their  governors,  Cic. 
Divin.  in  Cacti.  17.  Suet.  Jul.  7.  When  the  governor  left 
the  province,  the  quaestor  usually  supplied  his  place,  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  ii.  15.  &  18. 

There  subsisted  the  closest  connection  between  a  procon- 
sul or  propraetor,  'and  his  qu*stor,  (in  parentum  loco  quas- 
toribus  suis  erant\  Cic.  pro  Plane.  11.  Divinat.  in  Cacil. 
19.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  10.  26.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  15.  If  a  qu«stor 
died,  another  was  appointed  by  die  governor  in  his  room, 
called  PROQUiESTOR,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  15.  &  36. 

The  place  in  the  camp  where  the  quaestor's  tent  was,  and 
where  he  kept  his  stores,  was  called  QUjESTORIUM,  or 
Quastorium  forumy  Liv.  x.  32.  xli.  2.  so  also  the  place  in 
the  province,  where  he  kept  his  accounts  and  transacted  bu- 
siness, C«p.  pro  Plane.  41. 

The  city  quaestors  had  neither  lictors  nor  viatores>  be- 
cause they  had  not  the  power  of  summoning  or  apprehend- 
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ing,  QelL  xiik  12,  and  might  be  prosecuted  by  a  private  per- 
son  before  the  pr*tor,  ibid.  13.  £«**.  t/w/.  23.  They  could, 
however,  hold  the  Comitia  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
part  of  their  office  in  ancient  times  to  prosecute  those  guilty 
of  treason,  and  punish  them  whe*i  condemned,  Dionys.  viii. 
77.  Lxo.  ii.  41.  iii.  24.  25. 

The  provincial  qu*stors  were  attended  by  lictors,  at  least 
in  the  absence  of  the  pr«tor,  Civ.  pro  Plane.  41.  and  by 
clerks,  Cic*  in  Vert.  iii.  78. 

The  qu*torship  was  the  first  step  of  preferment,  (primus 
gradus  honoris),  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  4.  which  gave  a  person  ad- 
mission into  the  senate,  Cic.  (see  p.  40  when  he  was  said 
adire  ad  rempublicam,  Cic  or  rempubUcam  capessere,  Vel. 
ii.  94.  It  was,  however,  sometimes  held  by  those  who  had 
been  consuls,  Dionys*  x.  23.  Liv.  iii.  25. 

Under  the  emperors  the  qu*storship  underwent  various 
changes.  A  distinction  was  introduced  between  the  treasury 
of  the  public  (iERARlUM)  and  the  treasury  of  the  prince, 
(FISCUS)  Suet.  Aug.  102.  Tacit.  Annal  vi-  2.  Plin.  Pan. 
36.  Dio.  liii.  16.  and  different  officers  were  appointed  for  the 
management  of  each. 

Augustus  took  from  the  quaestors  the  charge  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  gave  it  to  the  pi*tors,  or  those  who  had  been 
praters,  Suet*  Aug.  36.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  28.  Dio.  liii.  2. 
but  Claudius  restored  it  to  the  quaestors,  Suet.  Claud.  24. 
Afterwards  prefects  of  the  treasury  seem  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed, PUn.  JEpist.  iii.  4.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  28.  &  29. 

Those  who  had  borne  the  qu*storship  used  to  assemble 
the  judges,  called  eentumviriy  and  preside  at  their  courts; 
but  Augustus  appointed  that  this  should  be  done  by  theDE- 
cemviri  litibus  judicandis,  Suet.  Aug.  36.  The  quaestors 
also  chose  thejuOices,  Dio.  xxxix.  7.  Augustus  gave  the 
quastors  the  charge  of  the  public  records,  which  the  zediles, 
and,  as  Dion  Cassius  says,  the  tribunes  had  formerly  exer- 
cised, /.  liv.  36.  But  this  too  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
prefects,  TaciU  be.  dt. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  ofqu*storscalledQUiE- 
STORES  CANDID  ATI,  or  candidati  principis  vel  Au- 
gusti,  Suet.  Aug.  56.  Claud.  40.  vel  Cxsaris,  Veil.  ii.  124. 
who  used  to  carry  the  messages  of  the  emperor,  dibellos,  epis* 
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tolas ,  et  oratwnes),  to  the  senate,  Suet.  Tit.  6,  (See  p.  $5.) 
They  were  called  candidate,  because  they  sued  for  higherpre- 
ferments,  which  by  the  interest  of  the  emperor  they  were  sure 
to  obtain ;  hence,  Petis  tanquam  Casaris  candidates,  i.  e. 
carelessly,  Quinctilian,  vi.  3.  62. 

Augustus  ordained  by  an  edict,  that  persons  might  enjoy 
the  qu^storship,  and  of  course  be  admitted  into  the  senate, 
at  the  age  of  twenty -two,  Plin.  Eoist.  x.  83.  &.  84. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  qu^stors  exhibited  shews  of  gla- 
diators, which  they  seem  to  have  done  at  their  own  expence, 
as  a  requisite  for  obtaining  the  office,  Tacit,  jinn.  xL  22. 
Suet.  Domit.  4. 

Constantine  instituted  a  new  kind  of  qu*stors,  called 
QUiESTORES  PALATII,  who  were  much  the  same 
with  what  we  now  call  Chancellors,  Zosim.'v.  Procop.  de 
bell.  Pers. 

Other  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 

THERE    were  various  other    ordinary    magistrates; 
as 

TRIUMVIRI  CAPITALES,  who  judged  concerning 
slaves  and  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  Plaut.  Aul.  iii.  2.  2. 
and  who  also  had  the  charge  of  the  prison,  jLrcyxxxii.  26, 
and  of  the  execution  of  condemned  criminals,  Sail  Cat  55. 

TRIUMVIRI  MONETALES,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  mint,  {qui  auro,  qrgento,  ari,flando,feriundo  praerant, 
which  is  often  marked  in  letters,  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.)  Dio.  liv. 
26.  According  to  the  advice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus, 
Dio.  Iii.  29.  it  appears  that  only  Roman  coins  were  permitted 
to  circulate  in  the  provinces,  Matth  xxii.  20. 

NUMMULARIS  vel  pecunia  pectatores,  of  assaymas- 
ters,{ad  quos  nummi  probandi  causa  defer ehzntur,an  probi  es- 
sent,  cujus  auri,  <m>  subarati,  an  aqui  ponderis,  an  bonafusu 
onis)* 

TRIUMVIRI  NOCTURNI,  vel  tresviri,  who  had  the 
charge  of  preventing  fires,  {incendiis  per  urbem  arcendispr*- 
erantX  Liv.  ix.  46.  and  walked  round  the  watches  in  the 
night-time,  (vigilias  circumibant\  attended  by  eight  lictors, 
Phut.  Amphit.  i.  1.  3. 

QUATUOR  VIRI VIALES,  vel  viocuri  {qui  vias  euro.- 
bant)y  who  had  the  charge  of  the  streets  and  public  roads. 
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All  these  magistrates  used  to  be  created  by  the  people  at 
the  Comitiu  Tributa. 

Some  add  to  the  Magistrates  Ordinarii  Minor  es,  the  CEN- 
TUMVIRI  litibusjudicandis,  (vel  stlitibusjudicandis,  for  so 
it  was  anciently  written),  a  body  of  men  chosen  out  of  every 
tribe,  (so  that  properly  there  were  105),  forjudging  such 
causes  as  the  praetor  committed  to  their  decision ;  and  also 
the  DECEMVIRI  litibusjudicandis.  But  these  were  gene- 
rally not  reckoned  magistrates,  but  only  judges* 

New  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  under  the 
EMPERORS. 

AUGUSTUS  instituted  several  new  offices ;  as,  Cura* 
tores  operum  publicorum,  viarum  aquarum^  alvei  Tibe- 
r w,  sc  repurgandi  et  hxiorisfaciendixfrumenti  poputo  divi- 
iundi;  persons  who  had  the  charge  of  the  public  works,  of  the 
Toads,  of  bringing  water  to  the  city,  of  cleaning  and  enlarg- 
ing the  channel  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  distributing  com  to  the 
people,  Suet.  Aug.  37.  The  chief  Qf  these  offices  were, 

L  The  governor  of  the  city,  (PRiEFECTUS  URBI,  vel 
urbis)y  whose  power  was  very  great,  and  generally  continued 
for  several  years,  Tacit,  jinn.  vi.  1L 

A  prafect  of  the  city  used  likewise  formerly  to  be  chosen 
occasionally  (in  tempus  deligebatur\  in  the  absence  of  the 
kings,  and  afterwards  of  the  consuls.  He  was  not  chosen  by 
the  people,  but  appointed,  first  by  the  kings,  and  afterwards 
by  the  consuls,  (a  re  gibus  impositi;  Postea  consules  manda- 
bant,  Tacit,  ibid.)  He  might,  however,  assemble  the  senate, 
even  although  he  was  a  senator,  GelL  xiv.  c.  ult.  and  also 
hold  the  comitia,  Li  v.  i.  59.  But  after  the  creation  of  the  prae- 
tor, he  used  only  to  be  appointed  for  celebrating  the  Feri* 
Latins  or  Latin  holy-days. 

Augustus  instituted  this  magistracy  by  the  advice  of 
Maecenas,  Dio.  lii.  21.  who  himself  in  the  civil  wars  had 
been  intrusted  by  Augustus  with  the  charge  of  the  city  and 
of  Italy,  (cunctis  apud  Roman  atque  Italian*  propositus)* 
Tick.  ibid.  Hor.  Qd.  iii.  8.  17.  Ibid.  29. 25.  The  first  pra. 
feet  of  the  city  was  Messala  Corvinus^  only  for  a  few  days; 
after  him  Taurus  Statittus,  and  then  Piso  for  twenty  years. 
He  was  usually  chosen  from  among  the  principal  men  in  the 
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state,  (ex  viris  primariis  vel  consularibus).  His  office  com- 
prehended many  things,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  pnetor  and  «diles.  He  administered  justice  between 
masters  and  slaves,  freedmen  and  patrons ;  he  judged  of  die 
crimes  of  guardians  arid  curators ;  he  checked  the  frauds 
of  bankers  and  money-brokers ;  he  had  the  superintendance 
of  the  shambles,  {carnis  curam  gcrebat\  and  of  the  public 
spectacles ;  in  short,  he  took  care  to  preserve  order  and  pub- 
lic quiet,  and  punished  all  transgressions  of  it,  not  only  in 
the  city,  but  within  a  hundred  miles  of  it,  {intra  centesi- 
mum  ab  urbe  lapidem),  Dio.  Hi.  21.  He  had  the  power  of 
banishing  persons  both  from  the  city  and  from  Italy,  and  of 
transporting  them  to  any  island  which  the  emperor  named, 
{in  insulam  deportandt),  Ulpian.  de  off.  Pr*f.  Urb. 

The  prefect  of  the  city  was,  as  it  were,  the  substitute 
(vicarius),  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  one  under  him,  who 
exercised  jurisdiction  in  his  absence,  or  by  his  command. 

The  prefect  of  the  city  seems  to  have  had  the  same  insig- 
nia with  the  prretors. 

II.  The  prefect  of  the  pretorian  cohorts,  (PRjEFEC- 
TUS  PRjETORIO,  vel  pratoriis  cohartibus);  or  the  com- 
mander  of  the  emperor's  body  guards. 

Augustus  instituted  two  of  these  from  theequestrian  order, 
by  the  advice  of  M*cenas,  that  they  might  counteract  one 
another,  if  one  of  them  attempted  any  innovation,  DwAii.  24. 
Their  power  was  at  first  but  small,  and  merely  military. 
But  Sejanus,  being  alone  invested  by  Tiberius  with  this 
command,  increased  its  influence,  (xrim  prafectur*  modi- 
cam  antea  intendit),  by  collecting  the  praetorian  cohorts,  for- 
merly dispersed  through  the  city,  into  one  camp,  Tacit, 
jinn.  iv.  2.  Suet.  Tib.  37. 

The  prefect  of  the  pratorian  bands  was  under  the  succeed- 
ing emperors  made  the  instrument  of  their  tyranny,  and 
therefore  that  office  was  conferred  on  none  but  those  whom 
they  could  entirely  trust. 

They  always  attended  the  emperor  to  execute  his  com- 
mands ;  hence  their  power  became  so  great,  that  it  was  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  emperor  himself,  Cut  nan  tnultum  abfue- 
fit  a  principatu  ;  munus  proximum  vel  alterum  ab  Augmti 
impcrioj  Vic.  de  Os.  9.)   Trials  and  appeals  were  brought 
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before  them  ;  and  from  their  sentence  there  was  no  appeal, 
unless  by  way  of  supplication  to  thcemperor. 

.  The  praetorian  prefect  was  appointed  to  his  office  by  the 
emperor's  delivering  to  him  a  sword,  Ptin.  Paneg.  67.  He* 
rod.  iii.  2.  Dio*  Ixviii.  33* 

Sometimes  there  was  but  one  prefect,  and  sometimes  two; 
Constantine  created  four  prafecti  Pretoria  :  but  he  changed 
their  office  very  much  from  its  original  institution  ;  for  he 
made  it  civil  instead  of  military,  and  divided  among  them 
the  care  of  the  whole  empire.  To  one  he  gave  the  command 
of  the  east  $  to  another  of  Illyricum ;  to  a  third  of  Italy  and 
Africa;  and  to  a  fourth  of  Gaul,  Spaih,  and  Britain:  but 
he  took  from  them  the  command  of  the  soldiers,  and  trans- 
ferred that  to  officers,  who  were  called  magistri  equitum. 

Under  each  of  these  prttfecii  pratorio  were  several  sub- 
stitutes (vkam))  who  had  the  charge  of  certain  districts, 
which  were  called  DKECESES  ;  and  the  chief  city  in 
each  of  these,  where  they  held  their  courts,  was  called  ME- 
TROPOLIS, Each  dicecesis  might  contain  several  metro-* 
potts,  and  each  metropolis,  had  several  cities  under  it*  But 
Cicero  uses  DICECESIS  for  the  part  of  a  province,  ad  At- 
tic, v.  21.  Fam.  iii.  8.  xiii.  53.  67.  and  calls  himself  EP1S- 
COPUS,  inspector  or  governor  of  the  Campanian  coast,  as 
of  a  divcesis,  ad  Att.  vjk  11. 

III.  PRiEFECTUS  ANNONjE,  vel  reifrumeritarua 
who  had  the  charge  of  procuring  corn. 

A  magistrate  used  to  be  created  for  that  purpose  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  under  the  republic :  thus  L.  Minutius, 
Liv.  iv.  12*  and  so  afterwards  Pompey  with  greater  power, 
(omnis potestas  rei  frumentarue  toto  orbe  in  quinquennium 
d  data  est),  Cic.  Att.  iv.  1.  Dio.  xxxix.  9.  Liv.  Epit.  104; 
Plin.  Pan.  29.  In  the  time  of  a  great  scarcity,  Augustus 
himself  undertook  the  charge  of  providing  corn,  {pr*fectu* 
tarn  aitnon*  sustepit\  and  ordained,  that  for  the  future  two 
men  of  praetorian  dignity  should  be  annually  elected  to  dis- 
charge that  office,  Dio.  liv.  1.  Afterwards  he  appointed 
four,  ibid.  17.  and  thus  it  became  an  ordinary  magistracy. 
But  usually  there  seems  to  have  been  but  one  ptafectut 
(vtnoiut.    It  was  at  first  an  office  of  great  dignity,  Tacit* 

% 
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Ann.  L  7.  xi.  31.  Hist.  iv.  68.  but  not  so  in  after  times, 
Boeth.  fife  Consol.  Phil,  iii. 

IV.  PRJEFECTUS  MIUTARIS  iERARII,  a  person 
who  bad  the  charge  of  the  public  fund,  which  Augustus  in- 
stituted for  the  support  of  the  army,  (ararium  mihtare  cum 

.  rwvis  vectigalibus  ad  tuendos  prosequendosquc  rnilites,  Suet 
"  Aug-  49.) 

V.  PRiEFECTUS  CLASSIS,  admiral  of  the  fleet.  Au- 
gustus equipped  two  fleets,  which  he  stationed,  (xonstituit)y 
the  one  at  Ravenna  on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misena 
or  -urn  on  the  Tuscan  sea.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  pro- 
per commander,,  (prfcfectus  classis  Ravennati$%  Tacit  Hist, 
iii.  12.  et  prafectus  clas$is  Miscnatium%  Veget.  iv.  32.) 
There  were  also  ships  stationed  in  other  places  ;  as,  in  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  Tacit.  HistSx.  83.  near  Alexandria,  Suet. 
Aug.  98.  cm  the  Rhine,  Flor.  iv.  12.  and  Danube,  Tacit.  An- 
nai  xiii.  30.  &c. 

VI.  PRiEFECTUS  VIGILUM,  the  officer  who  com- 
matided  the  soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  city. 
Of  these  there  were  seven  cohorts,  one  for  every  two  wards, 
(una  cohors  birds  regionibus),  composed  chiefly  of  manumit- 
ted slaves,  Qibertino  milite)*  Suet.  Aug.  25.  and  30.  Those 
who  guarded  adjoining  houses  in  the  night  time,  carried  each 
of  them  a  bell,  (s*A»,  ttntinnabulum)^  to  give  the  alarm  to 
one  another,  when  any  thing  happened,  Dw.  liv.  4. 

The  prafectus  vigilum  took  cognizance  of  incendiaries, 
thieves,  vagrants,  and  the  like  ;  and  if  any  atrocious  case 
happened,  it  was  remitted  to  the  praefect  of  the  city. 

There  were  various  other  magistrates  in  the  latter  times  of 
the  empire,  called  Comites,  Correctores>  Duces,  Mdgistri 
Officiorurti)  Scriniorumy  &c  who  were  honoured  with  vari- 
ous epithets  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  dignity  ; 
as,  Ctarissimi,  illustres,  spectabiles,  egregii,  perfectusimi% 
&€•  The  highest  tide  was,  nobilissimus  and  gloriosissimus* 

EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 

I.  DICTATOR  and  MASTER  of  HORSE. 

HPHE  dictator  was  so  called,  either  because  he  was  named 

**  by  the  consul,  {quod  a  consule  diceretur,  cut  dicto  oro- 

Ties  audientes  essent,  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  14.)  or  rather 
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from  his  publishing  edicts  or  orders,  (a  dictando,  quodmuha 
dictate,  L  e.  ediceret :  et  homines  pro  legibus  haberent  qtuc 
dictrct,  Suet.  Jul.  77.)  He  was  also  called  magister  popuBy 
Sen  EpisL  108.  and  pr&tor maxtmus%  Liv.  vii.  3. 

This  magistracy  seems  to  have  bee*  borrowed  from  tbe 
Albans,  or  Latins,  Liv.  L  23.  Cic.  pro  Md.  10. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  first  created  dictator,  or  in  what 
year.  Livy  says,  that  T.  Lartius  was  first  created  dictator, 
A.  U.  253,  nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  ibid. 
The  first  cause  of  creating  a  dictator  was  die  fear  of  a  do- 
mestic sedition,  and  of  a  dangerous  war  from  the  Latins.  As 
tbe  authority  of  the  consuls  was  not  sufficiently  respected,  > 
on  account  of  the  liberty  of  appeal  from  them,  it  was  judged 
proper,  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  to  create  a  single  magis- 
trate with  absolute  power,  from  whom  there  should  be  no 
appeal,  Liv.  ii.  18.  29.  iii.  20.  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3.  and  who 
should  not  be  restrained  by  the  interposition  of  a  colleague, 
Dicnys.  v.  70,  £sfc. 
A  dictator  was  afterwards  created  also  for  other  causes : 
As,  L  For  fixing  a  nail  (clavtfigendt  vel  pangendi  cama) 
in  the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  done  in  those  rude  ages,  (cum  liter*  erant  ra- 
r*)y  to  mark  the  number  of  years.    This  was  commonly 
done  by  the  ordinary  magistrate ;  but  in  the  time  of  a  pesti- 
lence, or  of  any  great  public  calamity,  a  dictator  was  created 
for  that  purpose,  (quia  ma  jus  imperium  erat),  to  avert  the 
divine  wrath,  Liv.  vii.  3.  viii.  18. 
2.  For  holding  the  comitia,  Liv-  viii-  23-  ix-  7-  xxv.  2* 
3-  For  the  sake  of  instituting  holidays,  Id-  vii-  28-  or  of 
celebrating  games  when  the  praetor  was  indisposed,  Liv. 
viii.  40.  ix-  34. 

4.  For  holding  trials,  (qu*stionibus  exercendii)y  Id.  ix. 
26. 

And,  5.  Once  for  chusing  senators,  (qui  senatum  legeret\ 
on  which  occasion  there  were  two  dictators,  one  at  Rome, 
and  another  commanding  an  army,  which  never  was  the  * 
case  at  any  other  time,  Liv.  xxiiL  22,  Sec. 

The  dictator  was  not  created  by  the  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  other  magistrates;  but  one  of  the  consuls,  by  or- 
fa  of  the  senate,  named  as  dictator  whatever  person  of  con. 
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aular  dignity  he  thought  proper ;  and  this  he  did,  after  hav- 
ing taken  the  auspices,  usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  (noc- 
te  silentio,  ut  tnos  est,  dictatarem  dixit),  Liv.  ix.  38.  viii.  23, 
Dionys.  x.   23.  {post  mediam  noctem\  Fest  in  voce  si- 

J.ENTIO,  SJNISTRHM,et  SOLIDA  S££LA. 

One  of  the  military  tribunes  also  could  name  a  dicta- 
tor ;  about  which  Livy  informs  us  there  was  some  scruple, 

iv-  3L 
A  dictator  might  be  nominated  out  of  Rome,  provided 

it  was  in  the  Roman  territory,  which  was  limited  to  Italy. 

Sometimes  the  people  gave  directions  whom  the  consul 
•  should  name  dictator,  JLiv.  xxvii.  5. 

Sylla  and  C*sar  were  made  dictators  at  the  comUiu,  an 
interrex  presiding  at  the  creation  of  the  former,  and  Lepi- 
dus  the  pr«tor  at  the  creation  of  the  latter,  Cic.  pro  Rull. 
iii.  2.  CW.  bel  civ.  ii.  19.  Dio.  xli.  36. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  A.  U.  536,  after  the  destruction 
pf  the  Consul  Flaminius  and  his  army  at  the  Thrasimene 
lake,  when  the  other  consul  was  absent  from  Rome,  and 
word  could  not  easily  be  sent  to  him,  the  people  created  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  PRODICTATOR,  and  M.  Minucius 
Bufus  master  of  horse,  Liv.  xxii.  8,  &  31. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  supreme  both  in  peace 
and  war.  He  could  raise  and  disband  armies ;  he  could 
determine  about  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Roman  citizens, 
without  consulting  the  people  or  senate.  His  edict  was  ob- 
served as  an  oracle  (pro  numine  observation),  Liv.  viii. 
34.  At  first  there  was  no  appeal  from  him,  till  a  law  was 
passed,  that  no  magistrate,  should  be  created  without  the 
liberty  of  appeal,  (sine  provocatione),  first  by  the  consuls 
Horatius  and  Valerius,  A.  U.  304.  Ltv*  iii<  55.  and  after- 
wards by  the  Consul  M.  Valerius,  A.  U.  453,  Liv.  x.  9. 
Festus  in  voe.  optima  lex.  But  the  force  of  this  law  with 
respect  to  the  dictator  is  doubtful.  It  was  once  strongly 
contested,  Liv.  viii.  33.  but  never  finally  decided. 
•  The  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors  with 
the  fasces  and  secures  even  in  the  city,  Liv.  ii.  18.  so  that 
Livy  justly  calls  imperium  dictatoris,  suo  ingenio  vehement, 
ii.30. 

"VVhen  a  dictator  iyas  created, -all  the  other  magistrates 
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abdicated  their  authority,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  com* 
.  mons,  Polyb.  iii.  87.  The  consuls  however  still  continued 
ttfact,  JLw.  iv.  27.  but  in  obedience  to  the  dictator,  and 
without  any  ensigns  of  authority  in  his  presence,  Liv*  xxii. 
11. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  circumscribed  by  certain 
limits. 

1.  It  only  continued  for  the  space  of  six  months,  (semes- 
iris  (bet at ur a),  Liv.  ix.  34.  even  although  the  business  for 
which  he  had  been  created  was  not  finished,  and  was  never 
proiongedbeyond  that  time,  except  in  extreme  necessity,  as 
in  the  case  of  Caniillus,  Uv.  vi.  1.  For  Sylla  and  Caesar 
usurped  their  perpetual  dictatorship,  in  contempt  of  the  laws 
of  their  country. 

But  the  dictator  usually  resigned  his  command  whenever 
he  had  effected  the  business  for  which  he  had  been  created. 
Thus  Q.  Cincinnati^  and  Mamercus  iEmilius  abdicated 
the  dictatorship  on  the  16th  day,  Uv.  iii.  29.  iv,  34.  Q. 
Servilius  on  the  eighth  day,  Id  iv.  47,  &c. 

2.  The  dictator  could  lay  out  none  of  the  public  money, 
without  the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  order  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

3.  A  dictator  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  Italy,  which 
was  only  once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of  the  most  ur- 
gent necessity,  in  Atilius  Calatinus,  Liv*  epiu  xix. 

4.  The  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback, 
without  asking  the  permission  of  the  people,  Liv*  xxiii.  14» 
to  shew,  as  it  is  thought,  that  the  chief  strength  of  the  Ro. 
man  army  consisted  in  the  infantry. 

But  the  principal  check  against  a  dictator's  abuse  of  pow- 
er was,  that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  conduct 
when  he  resigned  his  office,  Liv.  vii.  4. 

For  120  years  before  Sylla,  the  creation  of  a  dictator  was 
disused :  but  in  dangerous  emergencies  the  consuls  were 
armed  with  dictatorial  power.  After  the  death  of  C*sar, 
the  dictatorship  was  forever  abolished  from  the  state,  by  a 
law  of  Antony  the  consul,  Cic:  Phil.  i.  1.  And  when  Au- 
gustus was  urged  by  the  people  to  accept  the  dictatorship, 
he  refused  it  with  the  strongest  marks  of  aversion,  (genu  nix- 
vs,  dejecta  ab  humeri*  toga,  nudo  pectore,  deprecatus  est), 
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Suet  Aug.  52.  Possessed  of  the  power,  he  wisely  declin- 
ed an  odious  appellation,  Dio.  liv.  1.  For,  ever  since  the 
usurpation  of  Sylla,  the  dictatorship  was  detested  on  ac- 
count of  the  cruelties  which  that  tyrant  had  exercised  under 
die  title  of  dictator. 

To  allay  the  tumults  which  followed  the  murder  of  CIo- 
dius  by  Milo,  in  place  of  a  dictator,  Pompey  was  by  an  un- 
precedented measure  made  sole  consul,  A.  U.  702,  Dio.  xL 
50.  He,  however,  on  the  first  of  August,  assumed  Scipio, 
his  father-in-law,  as  colleague,  Dio.  xl.  51. 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  he  immediately  nominated 
(dixit)  a  master  of  horse,  (M  AGISTER  EQUITUM), 
usually  from  among  those  of  consular  or  praetorian  dignity, 
whose  proper  office  was  to  command  the  cavalry,  and  also  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the  dictator.  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  the 
dictator  nominated  to  chuse  the  senate,  had  no  master  of 
horse. 

Sometimes  a  master  of  horse  was  chosen  (datus  vel  addu 
tus  est)  for  the  dictator,  by  the  senate  or  by  the  order  of  the 
people,  Liv.  vii.  12, 24, 28. 

The  magister  equitum  might  be  deprived  of  his  command 
by  the  dictator,  and  another  nominated  in  his  room,  Liv. 
viii.  35. 

The  people  at  one  time  made  the  master  of  horse,  Minu- 
cius,  equal  in  command  with  the  dictator,  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus,  Ltd.  xxii.  26. 

The  master  of  horse  is  supposed  to  have  had  much  the 
same  insignia  with  the  praetor,  six  lictors,  the  pr*textaf  &c. 
Dio.  xlii.  27.  He  had  the  use  of  a  horse,  which  the  dictator 
had  not  without  the  order  of  the  people. 

IL  The  DECEMVIRS. 

THE  laws  of  Rome  at  first,  as  of  other  ancient  nations, 
were  very  few  and  simple,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  26.  It  is 
thought  there  was  for  some  time  no  written  law,  (nihil scrip ti 
juris)-  Differences  were  determined  (lites  dirimebantur)  by 
the  pleasure  of  the  kings,  (regum  arbitrio\  according  to  the 
principles  of  natural  equity,  (ex  *quo  et  bono),  Senec  Epist. 
90.  and  their  decisions  were  held  as  laws,  Dionys.  x.  1. 
The  kings  used  to  publish  their  commands,  either  by  past* 
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Ing  them  up  in  public  on  a  white  wall  or  tablet,  (in  album  re- 

htapropmere  in  publico ) ,  Liv.  i.  32.  or  by  a  herald,  lb.  44. 

Hence  they  were  said,  omnia  M  ANU  gubernare^  Pompon. 

1 2.  J  3.  D.  de  orig.  jur.  (i.  e.  potentate  et  imperxo,  Tacit. 

Agric.  3.) 

The  kings,  however,  in  every  thing  of  importance  con. 
suited  the  senate  and  likewise  the  people.  Hence  we  read  of 
the  LEGES  CURIATiE  of  Romulus  and  of  the  other 
iings,  which  were  also  called  LEGES  REGLE,  Liv.  v.  L 

But  the  chief  legislator  was  Scrvius  Tullius  ipr*cipuu$ 
tanctor  legum)>  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  26.  all  whose  laws  however 
were  abolished  at  once  (uno  edicto  sublat*\  by  Tarquinius 
Super  bus,  Dionys.  iv.  43. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  institutions  of  the 
kings  were  observed,  not  as  written  law,  but  as  customs, 
(tanquam  mores  majoruni)  ;  and  the  consuls  determined 
most  causes  as  the  kings  had  done,  according  to  their  plea* 
sure* 

But  justice  being  thus  extremely  uncertain,  as  depending 
on  the  will  of  an  individual,  (in  umusvoluntatepositum>  Cic. 
Fam.  ix.  16.)  C.  Terentius  Arsa,  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
proposed  to  the  people,  that  a  body  of  laws  should  be  drawn 
up,  to  which  all  should  be  obliged  to  conform,  {quoomnes 
uti  deberent).  feut  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patri- 
cians, in  whom  the  whole  judicative  power  was  vested,  and 
to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  few  laws  which  then  existed 
was  confined,  Liv.  iii.  9# 

At  last,  however,  it  was  determined,  A.  U.  299.  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  that  three 
ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Athens  to  copy  the  famous 
laws  of  Solon,  and  to  examine  the  institutions,  customs,  and 
laws  of  the  other  states  in  Greece,  Liv.  iii.  31.  Plin.  Ep.  viii. 
24. 

Upon  their  return,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were  creat- 
ed from  among  the  Patricians,  with  supreme  power,  and 
without  the  liberty  of  appeal,  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws  (Je- 
gtbus  scribendisj,  allthe  other  magistrates  having  first  abdi- 
cated their  office,  Liv.  iii.  32.  &  33. 

The  decemviri  at'  first  behaved  with  great  moderation, 
Each  administered  justice  to  the  people  every  tenth  day. 
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The  twelve  fasces  were  carried  before  him  who  was  to  pre- 
side :  and  his  nine  colleagues  were  attended  by  a  single  of- 
ficer, called  ACC  EN  SUS,  Ltd.  iii.  33.  They  proposed  ten 
tables  of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  people  at  the  Comi- 
tia  Centuriata.  In  composing  them,  they  are  said  to  have 
used  the  assistance  of  one  HERMODORUS,  an  Ephesian 
exile,  who  served  them  as  an  interpreter,  Cic.  Tust.  v.  36; 
Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10. 

As  two  other  fables  seemed  to  be  wanting,  decemviri  were 
again  created  for  another  year  to  make  them.  But  these  new 
magistrates  acting  tyrannically,  and  wishing  to  retain  then- 
command  beyond  the  legal  time,  were  at  last  forced  to  re- 
sign, chiefly  on  accouritof  the  base  passion  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius, one  of  their  liumber,  for  Virginia,  a  virgin  of  Plebeian 
rank,  who  was  slaihJby  her  father  to  prevent  her  falling  into 
the  Decemvir's  haiias.  The  decemviri  all  perished  either  in 
prison,  or  in  banishment. 

But  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  (LEGES  tHJODE- 
CIM  TABULARUM)  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  rule 
and  foundation  of  public  and  private  right  through  the  Ro- 
man world,  {Pons  universi  publici  privatique  juris,  Id.  34. 
Finis  *qui  juris,  Tacit.  Ann-  iii.  27- J  They  were  engraved 
on  brass,  and  fixed  up  in  public,  (Leges  EXECEMVIRA- 
LES,  quibus  tabulis  duodecim  est  nomen,  in  *s  incims  in 
publico  proposuerunt :  sc.  consides,  Liv.  iii-  57  J  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  the  noble  youth  who  meant  to  apply  to 
the  study  of  jurisprudence,  were  obliged  to  get  them  by  heart 
as  a  necessary  rhime,  (tamquam  carmen  necessarium),  Cic- 
de  Lcgg.  ii.  23.  not  that  they  were  written  in  verse,  as  some 
have  thought ;  for  any  set  form  of  words,  (verba  concepta)^ 
even  in  prose,  was  called  CARMEN,  Liv.  i.  24,  &  26.  iii. 
64.  x.  38.  or  carmen  compositum,  Cic-  pro  Muraen.  12. 

III.  TRIBUNI  MILITUM  CONSULARI  POTES- 

TATE. 

THE  cause  of  their  institution  has  already  been  explain- 
ed, (see  p.  109.)  They  are  so  called,  because  those  of 
the  plebeians  who  had  been  military  tribunes  in  the  arjny 
were  the  most  conspicuous.  Their  office  and  insignia  weie 
much  the  same  with  those  of  the  consuls. 
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IV.  INTERREX. 

CONCERNING  the  causes  of  creating  this  magistrate, 
&c.(seep.  116.) 

Other  EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES 

of  less  Note. 

^PHERE  were  several  extraordinary  inferior  magistrates ; 

-*■  as,  DUUMVIRI  perduellionis  judicand*  causa,  Liv.  1. 
26.  vi.  20.  Duumviri  novates,  classis  ornanda  refiriendaque 
causa,  Id.  ix.  30.  xl.  18.  26.  xli.  11.  Duumviri  ad  adem  Ju* 
noni  Moneta  faciundam,  Id.  vii.  28. 

TRIUMVIRI  colonic  deducenda,  Liv.  iv.  11.  vi.  26. 
viii.  16.  ix.  28.  xxi.  25.  xxxi.  49.  xxxii.  29.  Triumviri  bi- 
nt, qui  citra  et  ultra  quinquagesimum  lapidem  in  pagisforis- 
que  et  conciliabulis  omnem  copiam  ingenuorum  inspicerent,  et 
idoneos  adarma  ferenda  conquirerent,  militesque  facerent^ 
Id.  xxv.  5.  Triumviri  bini ;  unisacris  conquirendis  donis- 
que  persignandis ;  alteii  rejiciendis  adihus  sacris,  Id.  xxv. 
7.  Triumviri mensarii,facti ob argenti penuriam,  Liv.  xxiii. 

21.  xxiv.  18.  xxvi.  36. 
QUINQUEVIRI,  agro  Pomptino  dividendo,  Liv.  vi.  21. 

Quinqueviri,  ab  dispensationepecunueMENSARll  appeU 

hti>  Id.  vii.  21.  Quinqueviri  muris  turribusquereficiendis,  Id. 

xxv.  7.  minuendis  publicis  sumptibus,F\m.F,p/xu  1.  Pan.  62. 
DECEMVIRI  agris  inter  veteranos  milites  dwidendisy 

Liv.  xxxi.  4. 
Several  of  these  were  not  properly  magistrates.    They 

were  all,  however,  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  men 

of  the  state.    Their  office  may  in  general  be  understood 

from  their  tides. 

PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES. 

THE  provinces  of  the  Roman  people  were  at  first  govern- 
ed by  prators,  (see  p.  134.)  bht  afterwards  by  procon- 
sukmApropratorSi  to  whom  were  joined  quastors  and  lieu- 
tcnsnts* 

Theusual  name  is  PROCONSUL  and  PROPRIE- 
TOR ;  but  sometimes  it  is  written  pro  consule  and  pro  prar- 
tore,  in  two  words* . 

Aa 
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Anciently  those  were  called  proconsuls,  to  whom  the  com- 
mand of  consul  was  prolonged  (imperium  prorogatum)  after 
their  office  was  expired,  Lxv.  viii.  23,  6f  26.  ix.  42.  x.  16.  or 
who  were  invested  with  consular  authority,  either  from  a 
subordinate  rank,  as  Marcellus,  after  being  praetor,  (exprar- 
turd) j  Liv.  xxiii.  30.  andGellius,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  20.  or  from 
a  private  station,  as  Scipio,  xxvi.  18.  xxviii.  38.  This  was 
occasioned  by  some  public  exigence,  when  the  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates were  not  sufficient.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
proprietors,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  16.  Suet*  Aug.  10.  Sail.  Cat.  19. 
The  first  proconsul  mentioned  by  Livy,  was  T.  Quinctius, 
A.  U.  290,  Iav.  iii.  4.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  appointed 
for  the  time.  The  first  to  whom  the  consular  power  was  pro- 
longed,  was  Publilius,  Liv.  viii.  23,  &  26.  f.  The  name  of 
Proprietor  was  also  given  to  a  person,  whom  a  general  left 
to  command  the  army  in  his  absence,  Sallust.  Jug.  36. 103. 

The  names  of  eon  Wand  proconsul,  prator  and  proprietor, 
are  sometimes  confounded,  Suet  Aug*  3.  And  we  find  all 
governors  of  provinces  called  by  the  general  name  of  pro- 
consules,  as  of  pi asides,  ibid.  36.     • 

The  command  of  consul  was  prolonged,  and  proconsuls 
occasionally  appointed  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  Liv.  x.  24. 
xxix.  13.  xxx.  27.  except  in  the  case  of  Scipio,  who  was 
sent  as  proconsul  into  Spain  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  xxvk 
18. 

But  after  the  empire  was  extended,  and  various  countries 
reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces,  magistrates  were  regularly 
sent  from  Rome  to  govern  them,  according  to  the  Sempro- 
nian  law,  (see  p.  122.)  without  any  new  appointment  of  the 
people.  Only  military  command  was  conferred  on  them  by 
the  Comitia  Curiata,  (see  p.  84.) 

At  first  the  provinces  were  annual,  u  e.  a  proconsul  had 
the  government  of  a  province  only  for  one  year;  and  die 
same  person  could  not  command  different  provinces.  But 
this  was  violated  in  several  instances ;  especially  in  the  case 
of  Julius  Csesar,  SueU  Jul.  22, 6?  24.  Cic.  Fam  i.  7.  (see  p. 
25, 123.)  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  timid  compliance  of 
Cicero  with  the  ambitious  views  of  Csesar,  in  granting  him 
the  continuation  of  his  command,  and  money  for  the  pay* 
meat  of  his  troops,  with  other  immoderate  and  unconstitu~ 
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tiond  concessions,  de  Provinc.  Consul.  &  pro  Balbo,  27.  aL 

thojjh  he  secretly  condemned  them,  Fam.  i.  7-  Attic,  ii.  17# 

I.  &  proved  fatal  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  republic. 
The  praetors  cast  lots  for  their  provinces,  (provincial  sorti- 

eitmhtr),  or  settled  them  by  agreement  {inter  se  compare 

bant\  in  the  same  manner  with  the  consuls,  Lw.  xxvti*  36. 

xxxiv.  54.  xlv.  16.  6?  17.  But  sometimes  provinces  were 
determined  to  both  by  the  senate  or  people,  Id.  xxxv.  520. 
xixviL  1., 

The  senate  fixed  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  provinces, 
the  number  of  soldiers  to  be  maintained  in  them,  and  money 
to  pay  th**m ;  likewise  the  retinue  of  the  governors,  (COMI- 
TATUS  vel  cohort),  and  their  travelling  charges,  (VIATI- 
CUM). And  thus  the  governors  were  said,  ORNARI,  i.  c 
mtruij  to  be  furnished,  Cic.  in  Hull.  \i*  13.  What  was  as- 
signed them  for  the  sake  of  household-furniture,  was  called 
V  ASARIUM,  Cic*  in  Pi*.  35.  So  vasa>  furniture,  Ih).  L 
24. 

A  certain  number  of  lieutenants  was  assigned  to  each  pro* 
consul  and  propraetor,  who  were  appointed  usually  by  the 
senate,  Cic.  Fam.  \.  7.  or  with  the  permission  of  the  senate 
by  the  proconsul  himself,  Id.  xii.  55>Nep>  Attic*  6  who  was 
then  said,  abqucm  sibi  legare,  Id-  vir  6*  or  vary  rarely  by  an 
order  of  the  people,  Cic.  in  Vatm*  15*  The  number  of  lieu* 
tenants  was  different  according  to  the  rank  of  the  governor, 
or  the  extent  of  the  province,  Cic-  JPhii  iir  15*  Thus*  Cice- 
ro in  Cilicia  had  four ;  Csesar  in  Gaul  ten ;  and  Potnpey  in 
Asia  fifteen-  The  least  number  seems  to  have  been  three- 
Qumtus,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  had  no  more  in  Asia  Minor, 
Cic.  ad  Qfr-  i.  1.  3* 

The  office  of  a  legatus  was.  very  honourable ;  and  men  of 
praetorian  and.  consular  dignity  did  not  think  it  below  them 
to  bear  it;  thus  8cipio  Africanus  served  as  legatus  under  his 
brother  Lucius,  Ln>.  xxxviL  1,  &c.  Gcti.  iv.  18* 

The  legati  were  sometimes  attended  l>y  lictors,Xif>*xxiXf 
9.  as  the  senators  were  when  absent  from  Rome,  j«r0  libe- 
ra legQtioni6t  (see  p,  230  but  the  person  under  whom  they 
served,  might  deprive  them  of  that  privilege,  Cic.  Fam.  xii, 
30. 

In  the  retinue  of  a  proconsul  were  comprehended  his  mili* 
tary  officers,  (prafectt),  and  all  his  public  and  domestic  at, 
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tendants,  Cic.  Vcrr.  ii.  10.  Among  these  were  young  noble- 
men, who  went  with  him  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  to  see 
the  method  of  Conducting  public  business ;  who,  on  account 
of  their  intimacy,  were  called  CONTUBERNALES,  Cic. 
fro  C&L  30.  pro  Plane.  1 1.  From  this  retinue  under  the  re- 
public, women  were  excluded ;  but  not  so  under  the  empe- 
rors, TaciU  Arm.  iii.  S3,  &  34.  Suet.  Oetav.  34. 

A  proconsul  set  out  for  his  province  with  great  pomp* 
Having  offered  up  vows  in  the  capitol*(i/ofw  in  capitolio  nun- 
cup  atis), dressed  in  his  military  robe,  (paludatus),  with  twelve 
lictors  going  before  him,  carrying  the  fasces  and  secures,  and 
with  the  other  ensigns  of  command,  he  went  out  of  the  city, 
with  all  his  retinue.  From  thence  he  either  went  straight- 
way to  the  province ;  or,  if  lie  was  detained  by  business,  by 
the  interposition  of  the  tribunes,  or  by  bad  omens,  Plutarch, 
in  Crasso  ;  Cic.  Divin.  i.  16.  ii.  9.  Flor.  iii.  11.  Dia.  xxxvii. 
50.  he  staid  for  some  time  without  the  city ;  for  he  could  not 
be  within  it  while  invested  with  military  command.  His 
friends,  and  sometimes  the  other  citizens,  out  of  respect  ac- 
companied him  {officii  causa,  prosequebantur\  for  some 
space  out  of  the  city  with  their  good  wishes,  Liv.  xlii.  49. 
xlv.  59.  When  he  reached  the  province,  he  sent  notice  of 
his  arrival  to  his  predecessor,  tlfet  by  an  interview  with  him, 
he  might  know  die  state  of  the  province;  for  his  command 
commenced  on  the  day  of  his  arrival ;  *  and  by  the  COR- 
NELIAN law,  the  former  proconsul  was  obliged  to  depart 
within  thirty  days  after,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  6. 

A  proconsul  in  his  province  had  both  judicial  authority 
and  military  command,  (potestatem  veljurisdictionemet  im- 
perium).  He  used  so  to  divide  the  year,  that  he  usually  de- 
voted summer  to  military  affairs,  and  winter  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  Cic.  Att.  v.  14.  He  administered  justice 
much  in  the  same  way  with  the  praetor  at  Rome,  according 
to  the  laws  which  had  been  prescribed  to  the  province  when 
first  subdued,  or  according  to  the  regulations  which  had  af- 
terwards been  made  concerning  it  by  the  senate  or  people 
at  Rome ;  or  finally  according  to  his  own  edicts,  which  he 
published  in  the  province  concerning  every  thing  of  import- 
ance, Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  These,  if  he  borrowed  them  from 
others,  were  called  TRANSLATITIA  vel  Trala&m,  v. 
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-few;  if  not*  NOVA,  He  always  published  a  general  edict 
before  he  entered  on  his  government,  as  the  praetor  did  at 
Rome. 

The  proconsul  held  assizes  or  courts  of  justice,  (forum 
vel  cottventus  agebat),  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  province, 
so  that  he  might  go  round  the  whole  province  in  a  year.  He 
himself  j  udged  in  all  public  and  important  causes ;  but  mat- 
ters of  less  consequence  he  referred  to  his  quaestor  or  lieu- 
tenants, Cic.  Flacc.  21.  in  Cadi.  17.  Verr.  ii.  18.  Suet.  Jul. 
7.  and  also  to  others,  Cic.  Att.  v.  21.  ad  Q.Jratr.  i.  1.  7. 

The  proconsul  summoned  these  meetings,  (conventus  in- 
dicebat),  by  an  edict  on  a  certain  day,  when  such  as  had 
causes  to  be  determined  should  attend,  Lw.  xxxi.  29.  To 
this,  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  Mn.  v.  758.  Indicitque  fo- 
rum. Sec. 

The  provinces  were  divided  into  so  many  districts,  called 
CONVENTUS,- or  circuits,  (**•*  Plin.  Ep.  x.  5.)  the  in- 
habitants  of  wh'ch  went  to  a  certain  city  to  get  their  causes 
determined,  and  to  obtain  justice,  (disceptandi  et  juris  obtu 
nendi  causa  convpniebant.)  Thus  Spain  was  divided  into  se- 
ven circuits,  (in  septem  conventus),  Plin.  iii.  3.  The  Greeks 
called  conventus  agere  «y*t*on  «y«i,  sc.  vp*?*t  So'in  Act.  A- 
post.  xix.  38.  «y«e««i  *yo»r»i,  &c.  qorwentus  aguntur,  sunt 
proconsules  ;  in  jus  vocentse  invicem.  Hence  conventus  ctr- 
cumvre,  Suet.  Jul.  7.  percurrere,  Cecs.  viii.  46.  for  urbes 
circtanire,  ubi  hi  conventus  agebantur. 

The  proconsul  usually  chose  twenty  of  the  most  respect- 
able men  of  the  province,  who  sat  with  him  in  council,  {qui 
etinc&nsilio  aderant,  assidebant)  and  were  called  his  council, 
CONSILIUM,  Consiliarii,  ASSESSORES,  txRecupera- 
tares.  Hence,  Consilium  cogere9  in  consilium  advocare,  ad- 
hibere;  in  consilio  esse;  adesse,  assidere,  habere;  in  consili- 
um ire,  mittere,  dimittere,  &c.  The  proconsul  passed  sen- 
tence according  to  the  opinion  of  his  council,  (de  consilii  sen* 
tentia  decrevit,  pronunaavit),  &c. 

As  the  governors  of  provinces  were  prohibited  from  using 
any  other  language  than  the  Latin,  in  the  functions  of  their 
office,  VaL  Max.  ii.  2.  2.  they  were  always  attended  by  in- 
terpreters, Cic.  Ver.  iii.  37.  Fam.  xiii.  54.  Thejudiocs  were 
chosen  differently  in  different  places,  according  to  the  rank 
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of  the  litigants,  and  the  nature  of  the  catise,  Cic.  Pert*  ii. 
13.  15.  17. 

The  proconsul  had  the  disposal  (curatid)  of  the  corn,  of 
the  taxes,  and  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  pertained  to  the 
province.    Corn  given  to  the  proconsul  by  way  of  present, 
was  called  HONORARIUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  35. 

If  a  proconsul  behaved  well,  he  received  the  highest  ho- 
nours, Cic.  Att.  v.  21.  as,  statues,  temples,  brazen  horses, 
tec.  which  through  flattery  used  indeed  to  be  erected  of  course 
to  all  governors,  though  ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive* 

Festival  days  also  used  to  be  appointed ;  as  in  honour  of 
Marcellus,  (Marcellea,  -orum),  in  Sicily,  and  of Q.  Mu~ 
cius  Sc*vola,  (Mucea),  in  Asia,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  21  K>.  13. 

If  a  governor  did  not  behave  well,  he  might  afterwards 
be  brought  to  his  trial ;  1.  for  extortion,  (REPETUNDA- 
RUM),  if  he  bad  made  unjust  exactions,  or  had  even  re- 
ceived presents,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9.-~2.  for  peculation,  (PE- 
CUL  ATUS),  if  he  had  embezzled  thepublic  money ;  hence 
called  peculator,  or depeculator,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr. 
Act.  i.  1.— and  3.  for  what  was  called  crimen  MAJESTA- 
TIS,  if  he  had  betrayed  his  army  or  province  to  the  enemy, 
or  led  the  army  out  of  the  province,  and  made  war  on  amy 
prince  or  state  without  tbe  order  of  the  people  or  the  decree 
pf  the  senate. 

Various  laws  were  made  to  secure  the  just  administration 
of  the  provinces :  but  these  were  insufficient  to  check  the 
rapacity  of  the  Roman  magistrates*  Hence  the  provinces 
were  miserably  oppressed  by  their  exactions.  Not  only  the 
avarice  of  the  governor  was  to  be  gratified,  but  that  of  all 
his  officers  and  dependents ;  as,  his  lieutenants*  tribunes, 
prefects,  &c  and  eveo  of  his  freedmen,  and  favourite  stoves. 
Juvenal,  viii.  87.— 130. 

The  pretexts  for  exacting  money  were  various.  The  towns 
and  villages  through  which  the  governors  passed,  were  ob- 
liged, by  the  JULIAN  law,  to  supply  them  and  their  re- 
tinue with  forage  and  wood  for  firing,  Cic.  Aft.  v;  16.  The 
wealthier  cities  paid  large  contributions  for  being  exempted 
from  furnishing  winter-quarters  to  the  army.  Thus  the  in- 
habitants  of  Cyprus  alone  paid  yearly  on  this  account  200 
talents,  or  about  4>0}O0OL  sterling,  Cic.  Au.  v.  21* 
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Anciently  a  proconsul,  when  he  had  gained  a  victory, 
used  to  have  golden  crowns  sent  him,  not  only  from  the  dif- 
ferent cities  of  his  own  province,  but  also  from  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  Lie.  xxxviii.  37.  14.  which  were  carried 
before  him  in  his  triumph,  Id*  xxxvii.  58.  xxxix.  5. 7. 29. 
xl  43.  Dio.  xlii.  49.  Afterwards  the  cities  of  the  province, 
instead  of  sending  crowns,  paid  money  on  this  account, 
which  was  called  AURUM  CORONARIUM,  and  was 
sometimes  exacted  as  a  tribute,  Cic.  in  Pis.  37. 

A  proconsul,  when  the  annual  term  of  his  government 
was  elapsed,  delivered  up  the  province  and  army  to  his  suc- 
cessor, if  he  arrived  in  time,  and  left  the  province  within 
thirty  days :  but  first  he  was  obliged  to  deposit  in  two  of 
the  principal  cities  of  his  jurisdiction,  an  account  of  the  mo- 
ney which  had  passed  through  his  own  or  his  officers9 
hands,  stated  and  balanced,  (apud  duos  cwitates,  qua  max- 
im*  vtderentur,  ratwnes  confectas  tt  cansoHdatas  depanere\ 
Cic  Fam.  v.  20.  If  his  successor  did  not  arrive,  he  never* 
theless  departed,  leaving  his  lieutenant,  or  more  frequently 
his  quaestor,  to  command  in  the  province,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  15. 
Att.vx.5.  6. 

When  a  proconsul  returned  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  city 
as  a  private  person,  unless  he  claimed  a  triumph  ;  in  which 
case  he  did  not  enter  the  city,  but  gave  an  account  of  his  ex- 
ploits to  the  senate  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  or 
m  some  other  temple  without  the  city,  Liv.  iii.  63.  xxxviii. 
45.  Dio.  xlix.  15.  In  the  mean  time  he  usually  waited  near 
the  city  till  the  matter  was  determined,  whence  he' was  said 
adurbem  esse,  Sail.  Cat.  30.  and  retained  the  title  of  IMPE- 
RATOR,  which  his  soldiers  had  given  him  upon  his  victo- 
ry, with  the  badges  of  command,  his  lictors>  and  fasces,  Sec* 
Appian  says  that  in  his  time  no  one  was  called  irnpera- 
tor,  unless  10,000  of  the  enemy  had  been  slain,  De  Belt. 
Cm.  ii.  p.  455.  When  any  one  had  pretensions  to  a  tri- 
[  umph,  his  fasces  were  always  wreathed  with  laurel,  Cic. 
Fam.  ii.  16.  AM.  x.  10.  as  the  letters  were  which  he  sent  to 
the  senate  concerning  his  victory,  Cie.  in  Pis.  17.  Some- 
times when  the  matter  was  long  in  being  determined,  he  re- 
tired to  some  distance  from-Rome,  Cic.  Att.  viL  15. 

If  he  obtained  a  triumph,  a  bill  was  proposed  to  thepeo- 
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pie,  that  he  should  have  military  command,  (ut  ei  imperium 
esset)  on  the  day  of  his  triumph,  Liv.  xlv.  35.  Cic.  Attn  iv. 
16.  for  without  this  no  one  could  have  military  command 
within  the  city. 

Then  he  was  obliged  by  the  JULIAN  law,  within  thirty 
days  to  give  in  to  the  treasury  an  exact  copy  of  the  ac- 
counts, which  he  had  left  in  the  province,  (teasdem  rationet 
totidem  verbis  referre  ad  *rarium\  Cic.  Att.  v.  520.  At 
the  same  time  he  recommended  those,  who  deserved  public 
rewards  for  their  services,  (in  bmefictis  ad  orarium  detuht), 
Cic.  ibid,  et  pro  Arch,  5. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  a  proconsul,  took  place 
with  respect  to  a  propraetor  ;  unless  that  a  proconsul  had 
twelve  lictors,  and  a  propraetdr  only  six.  The  army  and  re- 
tinue of  the  one  were  likewise  commonly  greater  than  that 
of  the  other.  The  provinces  to  which  proconsuls  were  sent, 
were  called  Proconsulares  ;  propraetors,  Pr^tori^, 
Dio.  liii.  14.  ,    •  "  •    • 

PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES  UNDER  THE 
EMPERORS. 

AUGUSTUS  made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces- 
Those  which  were  peaceable  and  less  exposed  toan  ene- 
my, he  left  to  the  management  of  the  senate  and  people.  But 
of  such  as  were  more  strong,  and  open  to  hostile  invasions, 
and  where,  of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  support  greater  ar- 
mies, he  undertook  the  government  himself,  (regendas  ipse 
suscepti) ,'  Suet.  Aug.  47.  This  he  did  under  pretext  of  easing 
the  senate  and  people  of  the  trouble ;  but  in  reality  to  increase 
his  own  power,  by  assuming  the  command  of  the  army  en- 
tirely to  himself. 

The  provinces  under  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, (PROVINCLE  SENATORS  et  POPULARES 
vel  publica)>  at  first  were  Africa  propria,  or  the  territories  of 
Carthage,  JVumidia,  Cyrene  ;  Asia,  (which,  when  put  for  a 
province,  comprehended  only  the  countries  along  the  Pro- 
pontis  and  the  Mgean  Sea,  namely,  Phrygia,  Mysta,  Carta f 
Lydta,  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  27),  Bithyma  and  Pontus,  Grxcia 
and  Epirus,  Dalmatian  Macedonia^  Swilia,  Sardinia,  Greta% 
and  Hispania  Boetica,  Dio.  liii.  12. 
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.  TheprovincesofthecmperorCPROVINCI^IMPERA. 
fOALE,  vel  Casarum,}  were  Hispanic.  Tarracanensis  and 
iMgitama*  Gallia,  Ccelosyria,  Phoenicia*  Cdicia,  Cyprus,  £- 
gyptus,  to  which  others  were  aftertvards  added.    But  the 
condition  of  these  provinces  was  often  changed ;  so  that  they 
were  transferred  from  the  senate  and  people  to  the  emperor, 
and  the  contrary*  Dio  liii.  12.  liv.  4.  3.  Strabo,  xvii.  fin. 
The  provinces  of  the  emperor  seem  to  have  been  in  a  better 
state  than  those  of  die  senate  and  people,  Tacit.  Annol.  i.  76, 
The  magistrates  sent  to  govern  the  provinces  of  the  Senate 
and  people,  were  called  PROCONSULES,  although  some- 
times  only  of  Praetorian  rank,  Dio.  liii.  13.    The  senate  ap- 
pointed them  by  loti(sortito  mittebant\out  of  those  who  had 
borne  a  magistracy  in  the  city  at  least  five  years  before,  Suet. 
Aug.  36-  Vesp.  4.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  12*  Dio.  liii.  14.  They  had 
the  same  badges  of  authority  as  the  proconsuls  had  formerly ; 
but  they  had  only  a  civil  power,  (potestas  vel  jurisdiction 
and  no  military  command  (imperium),  nor  disposal  of  the 
taxes.  The  taxes  were  collected*  and  the  soldiers  in  their  pro* 
v'mces  commanded  by  officers  appointed  by  Augustus*  Thtir 
authority  lasted  only  for  one  year,  and  they  left  the  province 
immediately  when  a  successor  was  sent,  Dio.  ibid. 

Those  whom  the  emperor  sent  to  command  his  provinces 
were  called  LEGATI  CiESARIS  pro  Consule,  Propra- 
tores,  vel  pro  pratofe,  Dio,  liii.  13.  Consuhres  Legati,  Suet* 
Tib.  4L  Consular es  Rector es>>  Suet.  Vesp.  8.  or  simply,  Con* 
sulares,  Suet.  Tib.  32.  Tacit,  Hist.  ii.  97.  and  Legati,  SueU 
Vesp.  4.  also  Presides,  Prafeeti,  Correctores*  &c. 

The  governor  of  A£gypt  was  usually  called  PR^EFEC< 
TUS,  Suet.  Vesp*  6.  or,  Prafectus  AugustaHs>  Digest,  and 
was  the  first  imperatorial  legate  that  was  appointed. 

There  was  said  to  be  an  ancient  prediction  concerning  iE- 
gypt,  that  it  would  recover  its  liberty  when  the  Roman./a*. 
*es  and  pretexta  should  come  to  it,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7.  TrebelL 
Poll*  in  jEmihan.  Augustus  artfully  converting  this  to  his 
own  purpose,  claimed  that  province  to  himself ;  and  dis- 
charging a  senator  from  going  to  it  without  permission,  Dio* 
ii.  17.  he  sent  thither  a  governor  of  equestrian  rank,  without 
the  usual  ensigns  of  authority,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  59.  Suet.  Tib* 
52,    To  him  was  joined  a  person  to  assbt  in  administering 
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justice,  called  Juridicus  Alexandrine  civitatis. 
Pandect.  (•  h***}*™,*,  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  797.) 

The  first  praefect  of  iEgypt  was  Cornelius  Gallus,  cele- 
brated by  Virgil  in  his  last  eclogue,  and  by  Ovid,  Amor.  L 
15.  29.  (Hunc  primum  Mgyptus  Romanumjudicem  habwt, 
Eutrop.  vii.  7.)  Suet.  Aug.  66-  Dw.  li.  17. 

The  legates  of  the  emperor  were  chosen  from  among  the 
Senators,  but  the  prefect  of  jEgypt  only  from  the  Equites. 
Tacit,  xii.  60.  Dio.  liii.  13,  Tiberius  gave  that  charge  to 
one  of  his  freedmen,  Dw.  lviii.  19.  The  legati  Casaris  wore 
a  military  dress  and  a  sword,  and  were  attended  by  soldiers 
instead  of  lictofs.  They  had  much  greater  powers  than  the 
proconsuls,  and  continued  in  command  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  emperor,  Dio.  liii.  13* 

In  each  province,  besides  the  governor,  there  was  an  offi- 
cer called  PROCURATOR  CJESAR1S,  Tacit.  Agric.  15. 
or  curator »,  and  in  later  times  rationalise  who  managed  the  af- 
fairs of  the  revenue,  {qui  resfisci  curabat  /  publico*  reditu* 
eolligebat  et  erogabat),  and  also  had  a  judicial  power  in  mat- 
ters that  concerned  the  revenue,  Suet*  Claud.  12.  whence 
that  office  was  called  procuratw  amplissima,  Suet.  Galb*  15. 
These  Procurators  were  chosen  from  among  the  Equites, 
and  sometimes  from  freedmen,  Dio.  lii.  25.  They  were  sent 
not  only  into  the  provinces  of  the  emperor,  but  also  into 
those  of  the  senate  and  people,  Dio.  liii.  15. 

Sometimes  a  Procurator  discharged  the  office  of  a  go- 
vernor* {vice  prasklis  fungebatur),  especially  in  a  small 
province,  or  in  a  part  of  a  large  province,  where  the  gover- 
nor-could not  be  present ;  as  Pontius  Pilate  did,  who  was 
procurator  or  propositus,  (Suet.  Vesp.  4.)  of  Judea,  which 
waS  annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria,  Tacit.  Annul*  xii.  23. 
Hence  he  had  the  power  of  punishing  capitally,  ibid.  xv.  44. 
which  the  procuratores  did  not  usually  possess,  ib.  iv.  15. 

To  all  these  magistrates  and  officers  Augustus  appointed 
different  salaries,  according  to  their  respective  dignity,  Dio. 
liii.  15.    Those  who  received  200  sesUrtta  were  called 

DUCENARIi;    100,    CENTENARII  ;     60,    SEXAGENARII, 

8cc.  Capitolin.  in  PcrtinaA  c.  2.  A  certain  sum  was  given 
them  for  mules,  and  tents ;  which  used  formerly  to  be  af- 
forded at  the  public  expence,  Suet  Aug.  36. 
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All  fhese  alterations  and  arrangements  were  made  in  ap- 
pearance by  public  authority,  but  in  fact  by  the  will  of  Au- 
gustus. 

^-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MONARCH Y  UNDER 
AUGUSTUS;  TITLES,  BADGES,  AND  POW- 
ERS OF  THE  EMPERORS. 

HPHE  monarchical  form  of  government  established  by 
•*■  Augustus,  although  different  in  same  and  external  ap- 
pearance, in  several  respects  resembled  that  which  had  pre- 
vailed under  the  kings.  Both  were  partly  hereditary,  and 
partly  elective.  The  choice  of  the  kings  depended  on  the 
seuate  and  people  at  large ;  that  of  the  emperors,  chiefly  on  • 
the  army.  When  the  former  abused  their  power,  they 
were  expelled ;  the  latter  were  often  put  to  death.  But  the 
interests  of  the  army  being  separate  from  those  of  the  state, 
occasioned  the  continuation  of  despotism.  According  to 
Pomponius,  de  ortgvne  juris*  D.  i.  2.  14.  Reges  omnem 
potestatem  h  a  bui  ssje,  their  rights  were  the  same.  But 
the  account  of  Dionysius  and  others  is  different.  (Seep. 
114.)      ' 

As  Augustus  had  become  master  of  the  republic  by  force 
of  arms,  he  might  have  founded  his  right  to  govern  it  on 
that  basis,  as  his  grand  uncle  and  father  by  adoption,  Julius 
Caesar,  had  done.  But  the  apprehension  he  always  enter- 
tained of  Czesar's  fate,  made  him  pursue  a  quite  different 
course*  The  dreadful  destruction  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the 
savage  cruelty  of  the  Triumviri,  had  cut  off  all  the  keen^t 
supporters  of  liberty,  Tacit,  jinn.  i.  2.  and  had  so  humbLd 
the  spirit  of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  willing  to  submit 
to  any  form  of  government,  rather  than  hazard  a  repetition 
of  former  calamities,  (tuta  eiprasentia  guam  Vetera  et  peri* 
culosa  moltbant,  ibid.)  The  empire  was  now  so  widely  ex* 
tended,  the  number  of  those  who  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the 
legislative  assemblies  so  great,  (the  Romans  having  never 
employed  the  modern  method  of  diminishing  that  number 
by  representation),  and  the  morals  of  the  people  so  corrupt, 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  was  no  longer  fitted 
to  conduct  so  unwieldly  a  machine.  The  vast  intermix, 
ture  of  inhabitants  which  composed  the  capital,  and  the  nu- 
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merous  armies  requisite  to  keep  the  provinces  in  subjection, 
could  no  longer  be  controlled  but  by  die  power  of  one.  Had 
Augustus  possessed  the  magnanimity  and  wisdom  to  lay 
himself  and  his  successors  under  proper  restraints  against 
the  abuse  of  power,  his  descendants  might  have  long  enjoy- 
ed that  exalted  station  to  which  his  wonderful  good  for* 
tune,  and  the  abilities  of  others,  had  raised  him.  Had  he, 
agreeably  to  his  repeated  declarations,  wished  for  command 
only  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
would  have  aimed  at  no  more  power  than  was  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  lust  of  dominion,  although  artfully 
disguised,  appears  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
mind,  {specie  recusantisflagrantissimecupiverat),  Tack. 
Ann.  i.  2,  3, 10. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A,  U.  725,  he  is  said 
to  have  seriously  deliberated  with  his  two  chief  favourites, 
Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  about  resigning  his  power,  and  re- 
storing the  ancient  form  of  government.  Agrippa  advised 
him  to  do  so,  but  Maecenas  dissuaded  him  from  it.  In 
the  speeches  which  Dio  Cassius  makes  them  deliver  on  this 
occasion,  the  principal  arguments  for  and  against  a  popular 
and  monarchical  government,  are  introduced,  lii.  The  advice 
of  Maecenas  prevailed,  ib.  41.  Augustus,  however,  in  the 
following  year,  having  corrected  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
in  during  the  civil  wars,  Suet.  Aug.  32.  and  having  done 
several  other  popular  acts,  assembled  the  senate,  and  in  a 
se,t  speech  pretended  to  restore  every  thing  to  them  and  \o 
the  people.  But  several  members,  who  had  been  previously 
prepared,  exclaimed  against  this  proposal ;  and  the  rest,  ei- 
ther prompted  by  opinion,  or  overawed  by  fear,  all  with  one 
voice  conjured  him  to  retain  the  command.  Upon  which, 
as  if  unequal  to  the  load,  he  appeared  to  yield  a  reluctant 
compliance;  and  that  only  for  ten  years ;  during  which 
time,  he  might  regulate  the  state  of  public  affairs,  (rempub- 
Beam  ordinaret) ;  thus  seeming  to  rule,  as  if  by  constraint, 
at  the  earnest  desire  of  his  fellow-citizen? ;  which  gave  his 
usurpation  the  sanction  of  law. 

This  farce  he  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years,  Hh. 
.Jiii.  46.  but  the  second  time,  A*  U.  736,  he  accepted  the  $Q 
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vennsent  only  for  five  years,  saying  that  this  space  of  time 
was  (ben  sufficient,  Id.  liv.  12.  and  when  it  was  elapsed,  for 
five  years  more,  /dMiii.  16.  but  after  that,  always  for  ten 
years,  Id.  Iv.  6.  He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  fifth  decen- 
mum,  the  19th  of  September  (xiv.  Kal.  Sept.)  A.  U.  767, 
aged  near  76  years;  having  ruled  alone  near  44  years.  The 
succeeding  emperors,  although  at  their  accession,  they  re. 
ceived  the  empire  Cor  life,  yet  at  the  beginning  of  every  ten 
years,  used  to  hold  a  festival,  as  if  to  commemorate  the  re* 
newal  of  the  empire,  Dio.  liii.  10. 

As  the  senate  by  their  misconduct  (see  p.  150,)  had  oc* 
casioned  the  loss  of  liberty,  so  by  their  servility  to  Augustus, 
they  established  tyranny.  (Ruere  in  servitutem  consules,  pa- 
tes* equest  as  Tacitus  says,  upon  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
Annal  u  7.)  Upon  his  feigned  offer  to  resign  the  empire, 
they  seem  to  have  racked  their  invention  to  contrive  new  ho- 
nours for  hiirt.  To  thenames  of  IMPERATOR,  Dio.  xliiU 
44.  CiESAR,  Id.  xlvi.  47.  and  PRINCE,  (Princeps  Se* 
natus)  liii.  1.  which  they  had  formerly  conferred,  they  added 
those  of  AUGUSTUS,  (venetandus  v.  -abilis,  ab  augur% 
quminauguratusvtl  consecrates ;  ideoque Dtiscarus;  cultu 
dwino  afficitndus*  **l**n\  Pausan.  iii.  1 1.  vel  dbaugeo;  quern 
sua  Jupiter  anget  ope,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  6 12.  Suet.  Aug.  7.)  Dio* 
liii.  16.  and  Father  of  his  country^  (P  ater  Patriae),  iSa*f. 
58.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  127.  Pont.  iv.  9.  ult.  Trist.  iv.  4, 13,  &c. 
This  title  had  been  first  given  to  Cicero  by  the  senate,  after 
his  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy ;  Rov  a  pa  trek 
patriae  Ciceronem  libera  DixiT)  Juvenal,  viii.  244. 
Plin.  vii.  30.  by  the  advice  of  Cato,  Appian.  B.  civ.  ii.  431* 
Pint,  in  Cic.  or  of  Catulus,  as  Cicero  himself  says,  Pis.  3. 
It  was  next  decreed  to  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  76.  Dio.  xliv.  4. 
and  some  of  his  coins  are  still  extant  with  that  inscription. 
Cicero  proposed  that  it  should  be  given  to'Augustus,  when 
yet  very  young,  Phil.  xiii.  11.  It  was  refused  by  Tiberius, 
Suet.  67.  as  also  the  title  of  Imperator,  Id.  26-  and  Do- 
minus,  37.  Dio.  lviii.  2.  but  most  of  the  succeeding  em- 
perors accepted  it,  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  25. 

The  title  of  PATER  PATRIAE  denoted  chiefly  the  pa- 
ternal  affection  which  it  became  the  emperors  to  entertain  to- 
wards their  subjects ;  apd  afco  that  power,  which  by  the  Ho- 
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mahlaw,  a  father  had  over  his  children,  Dio.  liii.  16.  Senec* 
Clem*  i.  14. 

CjEsar  was  properly  a  family  title,  Dio.  ibid.  Suet*  Galb. 
1.  According  to  Dio,  it  also  denoted  power,  xliii.  44.  In  la* 
ter  times,  it  signified  the  person  destined  to  succeed  to  the 
empire,  or  assumed  into  a  share  of  the  government,  duringthe 
life  of  the  emperor,  who  himself  was  always  called  Aug  us~ 
tus,  Spartian.  in  Mlio  Vetoy  2.  which  was  a  title  of  splen- 
dor and  dignity,  but  not  of  power,  Dio.  liii.  18. 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  first  desired  the  name  of  Rom  u* 
i. us,  that  he  might  be  considered  as  a  second  founder  of  the 
city ;  but  perceiving  that  thus  he  should  be  suspected  of 
aiming  at  sovereignty,  he  dropt  all  thoughts  of  it,  Dio.  liii.  16. 
and  accepted  the  tide  of  Au  c  ir  s  t  u  s ,  the  proposer  of  w)  tich 
in  the  senate  was  Munatius  Plancus,  Suet.  Aug.  7.  VelL  ii. 
91.  Servius  says,  that  Virgil,  in  allusion  to  this  desire  of 
Augustus,  describes  him  under  the  name  of  Quirinus, 
Mn.  i.  296.  G.  iii.  27. 

The  chief  title,  which  denoted  command,  was  IMPERA- 
TOR,  Dio.  xliii.  44.  By  this  the  successors  of  Augustus 
were  peculiarly  distinguished.  It  was  equivalent  to  Rex, 
Dio.  liii.  17.  In  modern  times  it  is  reckoned  superior. 

The  title  of  Imperator,  however,  continued  to  be  conferred 
on  victorious  generals  as  formerly ;  but  chiefly  on  the  Em- 
perors themselves,  as  all  generals  were  supposed  to  act  under 
their  auspices,  HoraU  Qd.  iv.  14«  32.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  173. 
Under  the  republic  the  appellation  of  Imperator  was  put  af- 
ter the  name ;  as  CICERO  IMPERATOR,  Cic.  Ep.  pas- 
sim  ;  but  the  title  of  the  emperors  usually  before,  as  a  pr<e- 
nomen,  Suet.  Tib.  26.  Thus  the  following  words  are  inscrib- 
ed on  an  ancient  stone,  found  at  Ancyra,  now  Angouri,  (in  la- 
pide  Ancyrano\  in  Asia  Minor :  Imp.  Casar.  Divr.  F. 
Aug.  Pont.  Max.  Cos.  XIV.  Imp.  XX*  Tribuxic 
Potest.  XXX VIII.— The  Emperor  Cesar  ^  the  adopted 
son  q/XJulius  Caesar,  called)  Divus,  (after  his  deification)  ; 
Augustus  the  Hgh-priesU  (an  office  which  he  assumed  after 
the  death  of  Lepidus,  A.  U.  741,  Dio.  liv.  270  fourteen 
times  Consul,,  twenty  times  (saluted)  Imperator  (on  account 
of  his  victories).  Dio  says,  he  obtained  this  honour  in  all 
21  times,  lii.  41*  Thus  Tacitus,  Nomen  xmper  atojus  se- 
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me/  ofyia?  vicies  partum,  (Ann.  i.  9.)  in  the  38*A  year  o/*Aiji 
tribumcian power^iSxom  the  time  when  he  was  first  invested 
with  it  by  the  senate,  A,  U.  724,  Dio.  ii.  19.)  So  that  this 
inscription  was  made  above  five  years  before  his  death. 

The  night  after  Cassar  was  called  Augustus,  the  Tiber 
happened  to  overflow  its  banks,  so  as  to  render  all  the  level 
parts  of  Rome  navigable,  Dio.  liii.  20.  Tacit.  Armal.  i.  76* 
to  which  Horace  is  supposed  to  allude,  Od.  i.  2.  This  £vent 
was  thought  to  prognosticate  his  future  greatness.  Among 
the  various  expressions  of  Jattery  then  used  to  the  emperor, 
that  of  Pacuvius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  was  remarka- 
ble ;  who  in  the  senate  devoted  himself  to  Caesar,  after  the 
manner  .of  the  Spaniards,  VaL  Max.  ii.  6.11.  and  Gauls 
(Dkvotos  Hit  soldurios  appellant,  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  iii. 
22.)  and  exhorted  the  rest  of  the  senators  to  do  the  same*. 
Being  checked  by  Augustus,  he  rushed  forth  to  the  people, 
and  compelled  many  to  imitate  his  example.  Whence  it 
became  a  custom  for  the  senators  when  they  congratulated 
any  emperor,  on  his  accession  to  the  empire,  to  say,  that 
they  were  devoted  to  his  service,  Dio.  ibid. 

Macrobius  informs  us,  that  it  was  by  means  of  this  tri- 
bune, (Pacuvio  tnbuno  plebem  rogantey)  that  an  order  of  the , 
people  (plebUcitum)  was  made,  appointing  the  month  Sextilis 
to  be  called  August,  Sat.  i.  12. 

The  titles  given  to  Justinian  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  are,  ia 
the  Institutes,  Sacratissimus  Princeps,  andlMPERA- 
toria  Majestas  ;  in  the  Pandects,  Dominus  koster. 
sacratissimus  princeps  ;  and  the  same  in  the  Codex, 
with  this  addition,  Perpetuus  Augustus*  These  titles 
are  still  retained  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  powers  conferred  on  Augustus  as  emperor  were,  to 
levy  armies,  to  raise  money,  to  undertake  wars,  to  make 
Peace,  to  command  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  to  have  the 
power  of  life  and  death  within,  as  well  as  without  the  city  ; 
and  to  do  every  thing  else  which  the  consuls  and  others 
invested  with  supreme  command  had  a  right  to  do,  Dio.  liii. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  731,  the  senate  decreed  that  Au- 
gustus should  be  always  proconsul,  even  within  the  city ; 
atld  in  the  provinces  should  enjoy  greater  authority  than  the 
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ordinary  proconsuls,  Dio.  liii.  32.  Accordingly  he  im£d~' 
sed  taxes  on  the  provinces,  rewarded  and  punished  them  as 
they  had  favoured  cm*  opposed  his  cause,  and  prescribed  such 
regulations  to  them  as  he  himself  thought  proper,  Dio.  liv. 
7,9,&25. 

In  the  year  735,  it  was  decreed,  that  he  should  always  en- 
joy consular  power,  with  12  lictors,  and  sit  on  a  curule  chair 
between  the  consuls.  The  senators  at  the  .same  time  re- 
quested that  he  would  undertake  the  rectifying  of  all  abuses, 
and  enact  what  laws  he  though tfc>roper ;  offering  to  swear, 
that  they  *  would  observe  them,  whatever  they  should  be. 
This  Augustus  declined,  well  knowing,  says  Dio,  that  they 
would  perform  what  they  cordially  decreed  without  an  oath  ; 
but  not  the  contrary,  although  they  bound  themselves  by  a 
thousand  oaths*  Dio.  liv*  10. 

The  multiplying  of  oaths  always  renders  them  less  sacred, 
and  nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  morals,  than  the  too  fre- 
quent exaction  of  oaths  by  public  authority,  without  a  ne. 
cessary  cause.  Livy  informs  us,  that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
{fides  et  jusjuranduni)  had  more  influence  with  the  ancient 
Romans  than  the  fear  of  laws  and  punishments,  (proximo 
legum  et  poenarum  metu),  Liv.  i.  21.  ii.  45.  They  did  not, 
he  says,  as  in  after  times,  when  a  neglect  of  religion  pre- 
vailed,  by  interpretations  adapt  an  oath  and  the  laws  to 
themselves,  but  conformed  every  one  his  own  conduct  to 
*hem,  Liv.  iil  20.  ii.  32.  xxii.  61.  Cic.  Off.  iiL  30,&3L 
See,  also,  Folyb.  vi.  54,  &  56. 

Although  few  of  the  emperors  accepted  the  title  of  Cen- 
sor, (see  p.  1430  yet  all  of  them  in  part  exercised  the  rights 
of  that  office,  as  also  those  o&Pontifex  Maximu$>  and  Tri- 
bune of  the  commons,  Dio.  liii.  17.    See  p.  152. 

The  emperors  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws 
(legibus  soluti)  so  that  they  might  do  what  they  pleased, 
Dio.  liii.  18,  &  28.  Some,  however,  understand  this  only 
of  certain  laws:  for  Augustus  afterwards  requested  of  the 
senate,  that  he  might  be  freed  from  the  Voconian  law,  Dio. 
lvi.  32.  but  a  person  was  said  to  be  legibus  solutus,  who  was 
freed  only  from  one  law,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  13. 

On  the  first  of  January,  every  year,  the  senate. and  people 
renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance,  Tacit.  Arm.  xvi.  22.  or,  a* 
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it  was  expressed,  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  emperors  by  an 
oath;  which  custom  was  first  introduced  by  the  Triumviri, 
after  the  death  of  Caesar,  Dio.  xlviL  18.  repeated  to  Augus- 
tus, Id.  li.  20.  liii.  28.  and  always  continued  under  the  suc- 
ceeding emperors.    They  not  only  swore  that  they  approved 
of  what  the  Emperors  had  done,  but  that  they  would  in  like 
manner  confirm  whatever  they  should  do,  Id.  Ivii.  8.  lviii* 
17.  In  this  oath,  the  acts  of  the  preccdingemperors,  who  were 
approved  of,  were  included :  and  the  acts  of  such  as  were 
not  approved  of,  were  omitted,  as  of  Tiberius,  Id.  lix.  9.  of 
Caligula,  lx.  4.  Sec.    Claudius  would  not  allow  any  one  to 
swear  to  his  acts,  (m  acta  suajurare;)  but  not  only  ordered 
others  to  swear  to  the  acts  of  Augustus,  but  swore  to  them 
also  himself,/*/,  lx.  10. 

It  was  usual  to  swear  by  the  genius,  the  fortune,  or  safety 
of  the  emperor ;  which  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Did.  xliv.  6;  and  commonly  observed,  Id.  50*  so 
likewise  by  that  of  Augustus,  even  after  his  death,  Id.  Ivii* 
9.  To  violate  this  oath  was  esteemed  a  heinous  crime,  Ibid* 
&?  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  73.  Codex,  iv.  1,  %  ii.  4.  41.  Dig.  xii.  2, 
13.  wd  more  severely  punished  than  real  perjury,  VertuU. 
A\)ol.  18.  It  was  reckoned  a  species  of  treason,  (majestatis) 
and  punished  by  the  bastinado,  D.  xii.  2.  13.  sometimes  by 
cuttingout  thetongue,  Gothofredinbc.  So  that  MinutiusFe* 
lix  justly  says,  e.  29.  Est  its,  (sc.  Ethnicis),  tutus  per  Jovis 
genium  pejerare  qiiam  regis*    Tiberius  prohibited  any  one 
from  swearing  by  him,  Dio.  Ivii.  8.  lviii.  12.  but  yet  men 
swore,  not  only  by  his  fortune,  but  also  by  that  of  Sejanus* 
Id.  lviii.  2.  6.    After  the  death  of  the  latter^  it  was  decreed, 
that  no  oath  should  be  made  by  any  other  but  the  emperor, 
ibid.  12.    Caligula  ordained  that  to  all  oaths  these  words 
should  be  added;  NE<yjEME,ifEqiTE  meosliberos  cha- 
mohes  habbo,  qt/AM  Caium  et  sorores  ejus.  SueU 
15.  Dio!  lix.  3.  9.  and  that  the  women  should  swear  by  his 
wife  Drusilla,  ibid.  11.  as  he  himself  did,  in  his  most  pub- 
He  and  solemn  asseverations,  Suet.  24.    So  Claudius,  by 
Livia,  Dio.  lx.  5.  Suet.  11. 

In  imitation  of  the  temple  and  divine  honours  appointed 
by  the  Triumviri  to  Julius  Cassar,  Dio.  xlvii.  18.  and  don* 

Cd 
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firmed  by  Augustus,  Id.  Ii.  20.  altars  were  privately  erected 
to  Augustus  himself,  at  Rome,  Firg.  Eel.  i.  7-  HoraU  Ep. 
ii.  1.  16.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  13.  and  particularly  in  the  provinces. 
But  hd  permitted  no  temple  to  be  publicly  consecrated  to 
him,  unless  in  conjunction  with  the  city,  Rome :  Aug  v sto 
bt  UrbiRomjB  ;  and  that  only  inthe  provinces,  Tacit,  jinn. 
iv.  37.  for  in  the  city  they  were  strictly  prohibited,  Suet*  52. 
After  his  death,  they  were  very  frequent,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  11. 
73.  Dio.  lvi.  46. 

It  was  likewise  decreed  in  honour  of  Augustus,  that  when 
the  priests  offered  up  vows  for  the  safety  of  the  people  and 
senate,  they  should  do  the  same  for  him,  Dio.  Ii.  19.  so  for 
the  succeeding  emperors,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  17.  particularly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  Id.  xvi.  22.  on  the  3d  of  January, 
Dio.  lix.  24  —  also,  that  in  all  public  and  private  entertain- 
ments, libations  should  be  made  to  him  with  wishes  for  hk 
safety,  Dio.  Ii.  19.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  637.  Pont.  ii.  3.  ult.  as  to 
the  Lares  and  other  gods,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  5.  33. 

On  public  occasions  the  emperors  wore  a  crown  and  a  tri- 
umphal robe,  Dio.  Ii.  20.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  8.  They  also 
used  a  particular  badge,  of  having  fire  carried  before  them, 
Herodian.  i.  8.  8.  i.  16.  9.  ii.  5.  Marcus  Antoninus  calls  it  a 
lamp,  i.  17.  probably  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  Xenopfu 
Cyrop.  viii.  iii.  />.  215.  Ammian.  xxiii.  6.  Something  simi- 
lar seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  magistrates  of  the  muni- 
cipal towns ;  pruna  batilius,  v.  -«/w,  a  pan  of  burning  coals, 
or  a  portable  hearth,  (focus  portatilisX  in  which  incense  was 
burnt ;  a  perfumed  stove,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  5.  36. 

Dioclesian  introduced  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  the  em- 
perors,  (adorari  sejussit,  cum  ante  eum  euncti  salutarentur, 
Eutrop.  ix.  16.  Aurelius  Victor,  de  Cas*  c.  39.  says,  that 
the  same  thing  was  done  to  Caligula  and  Domitian.  So  Dio. 
Kx.  4,  27,28. 

Augustus,  at  first,  used  the  powers  conferred  on  him  with 
great  moderation  ;  as  indeed  all  the  first  emperors  did  in  the 
beginning  of  their  government.  Dio.  Ivii.  8.  lix.  4.  In  his 
lodging  and  equipage  he  differed  litde  from  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen of  distinguished  rank,  except  being  attended  by  his  prae- 
torian guards.  But  after  he  had  gained  the  soldiers  by  dona* 
tives,  the  people  by  a  distribution  of  grain,  and  the  whole 
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body  of  citizens  by  the  sweetness  of  repose,  he  gradually  in* 
creased  his  authority,  (Jnsurgere  paulatiwi),  and  engrossed 
all  the  powers  of  the  state,  (munxa  senatus,  magistratuum, 
kgurn  inse  transferred  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2.  Such  of  the  nobi- 
lity as  were  most  compliant,  (quanto  quis  servitio  prompt 
tior\  were  raised  to  wealth  and  preferments.  Having  the 
command  of  the  army  and  treasury,  he  could  do  every  thing. 
For  although  he  pretended  to  separate  his  own  revenues  from 
those  of  the  state,  yet  both  were  disposed  of  equally  at  his 
pleasure,  Dio.  liii.  16. 

The  long  reign  and  artful  conduct  of  Augustus,  so  habitu- 
ated the  Romans  to  subjection,  that  they  never  afterwards  so 
much  as  made  one  general  effort  to  regain  their  liberty,  nor 
even  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  tyranny.    In  consequence  of 
which,  their  character  became  more  and  more  degenerate. 
After  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting,  they  lost  all  con- 
cern about  public  affairs ;  and  were  only  anxious,  says  Juve- 
nal, about  two  things,  bread  and  games,  (Pan  em  et  Cir- 
cen  sgs,  L  e.  largesses  and  spectacles),  Juvenal,  x.  80.- 
Hence  from  this  period  their  history  is  less  interesting,  and, 
as  Dio  observes,  less  authentic ;  because,  when  every  thing 
was  done  by  the  will  of  the  prince  or  of  his  favourites  and 
freedmen,  the  springs  of  action  were  less  known  than  under 
the  republic,  Dio.  liii.  10.  It  is  surprising,  that  although  the 
Romans  at  different  times  were  governed  by  princes  of  the 
most  excellent  dispositions,  and  of  the  soundest  judgment, 
who  had  seen  the  woful  effects  of  wicked  men  being  invest- 
ed with  unlimited  power,  yet  none  of  them  seem  ever  to  have 
thought  of  new-modelling  the  government*  and  of  providing 
an  effectual  check  against  the  future  commission  of  similar 
enonpitks.  Whether  they  thought  it  impracticable,  or  wish- 
ed to  transmit  to  their  successors  unimpaired,  the  same  pow- 
ers which  they  had  received ;  or  from  what  other  cause  we 
know  not.    It  is  at  least  certain  that  no  history  of  any  peo- 
ple shows  more  clearly  the  pernicious  effects  of  an  arbitrary 
and  elective  monarchy,  on  the  character  and  happiness  of 
both  prince  and  people,  than  that  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Their  change  of  government  was  indeed  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  that  success  with  which  their  lust  of  conquest  was 
attended.    For  the  force employedto  enslave  other  nations^ 
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being  turned  against  themselves,  served  at  first  to  accom- 
plish, and  afterwards  to  perpetuate  their  own  servitude.  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  nobility  of  Home,  whose  rapacity 
and  corruption  had  so  much  contributed  to  die  loss  of  liber- 
ty, were  the  principal  sufferers  by  this  change ;  for  on  them, 
those  savage  monsters,  who  succeeded  Augustus,  chiefly  ex- 
ercised  their  cruelty.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  and  particularly 
the  provinces,  were  not  more  oppressed  than  they  had  been 
under  the  republic ;  Thus  Tacitus  observes,  Neque  pravin- 
Cta  tllum  rerum  statum  abnuebant,  suspecto  senatus  populi* 
que  imperio  ob  certumina  potentiumy  etavaritiam  magutra- 
tuum  ;  tnvalido  legum  auxilto,  qua  vi,  ambitu,  postremopt* 
cunta  turbabantur,  AnnaL  i.  12. 

PUBLIC  SERVANTS  OF  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

THE  public  servants  (ministri)  of  the  magistrates  were 
called  by  the  common  name  of  APPARITORES, 
JLiv.  i.  8.  because  they  were  at  hand  to  execute  their  com-* 
mands,  {quod  its  apparebant,  i.  e.  presto  erant  adobsequium, 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mx\>  xii.  850.)  and  their  service  or  attend- 
ance, apparitio,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  54.    These  were, 

I.  SCRIBE,  Notaries  or  clerks  who  wrote  out  the  pub- 
lic accounts,  the  laws,  and  all  the  proceedings  {acta)  of  the 
Magistrates.  Those  who  exercised  that  offige  were  said 
fcriptjim  facere,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Gell.  vi.  9.  fromscriptus  -ttf. 
They  were  denominated  from  the  magistrates  whom  they 
attended ;  thus,  Scriba  quastorii,  adilitu,  pratorii,  &.c.  aid 
were  divided  into  different  decuria  ;  whence  dtcuriam  erne- 
re,  for  munus  scriba  emere,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79.  This  office 
was  more  honourable  among  the  Greeks  than  the  Romans, 
Nep.  Eum.  1.  The  scribe  at  Rome  however  were  generally 
composed  of  free-born  citizens ;  and  they  became  so  re- 
spectable,  that  their  order  is  called  by  Cicero  honestus  (quod 
eorumjidei  tabula  publica,  periculaque  magistmtuum  com- 
mittunturj,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79, 

There  were  also  actuarii  or  notarii,  who  took  down  in 
short  hand  what  was  said  or  done,  (notis  excipiebant),  Suet 
Jul.  55*  These  were  different  from  the  scriba,  and  were 
commonly  slaves  or  freed-men,  £ko.  Iv.  7.  The  scrib*  were 
also  called  librarih  Festus.    £ut  itbrarU  is  usually  put  for 
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those  who  transcribed  books,  Cic.  Atu  xii.  6.  Suet.  DomiU 
10.  for  which  purpose  the  wealthy  Romans,  who  had  a  taste 
for  literature*  sometimes  kept  several  slaves,  Nep.  Att.  13* 

The  method  of  writing  short-hand  is  said  to  have  been  in* 
vented  by  Maecenas,  Dio.  lv.  7.  according  to  Isidore,  by 
Tiro,  the  favourite  slave  and  freedman  of  Cicero,  hid.  i.  22, 
Senec.  Ep.  90. 

IL  PR/ECONES,  heralds  or  public  criers,  who  were 
employed  for  various  purposes  : 

1.  In  all  public  assemblies  they  ordered  silence,  (silcnti- 
urn  indtcebant  veiimperabant ;  Kxsurge,  pr<£xo,  fac  po- 
pulq  audientiam,  Piaut.  P&n.  prol.  11.)  by  saying, 
Silete  vel  tacete;  and  in  sacred  rites  by  a  solemn 
form,  Favete  unguis,  Hot  at.  Od.  Hi.  1.  Ore  favete 
om  n  es,  Virg.  ASn.  v.  71.  Hence  sacrum  silentium  for  al~ 
tissimum  or  maximum,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  13,  29.  Ore  f averts 
they  are  silent ;  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  13,  29. 

2.  In  the  comitta  they  called  the  tribes  and  centuries  to 
give  their  votes ;  they  pronounced  the  vote  of  each  centu- 
ry ;  they  called  out  the  names  of  those  who  were  elected,  Cic* 
Verr.  v.  15.  (see  p.  101.)  When  laws  were  to  be  passed, 
they  recited  them  to  the  people,  (p.  97.)  In  trials  they  sum- 
moned the  ./Www,  the  persons  accused,  their  accusers,  and 
the  witnesses. 

Sometimes  heralds  were  employed  to  summon  the  people 
to  an  assembly,  Ltv.  i.  59.  iv.  32.  and  the  senate  to  the  se- 
nate-house, iii.  38.  (see  p.  9.)  also  the  soldiers,  when  en- 
camped, to  hear  their  general  make  a  speech,  Lrv.  i.  28. 

3.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  advertised  them  (auctionem 
conclamabant  yz\pr*dicabant)%  Plaut.  Men.  fin.  Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  16.  Off.  iii.  13.  Horat.  *ie  Art.  Poet.  419.  They  stood 
by  the  spear,  and  called  out  what  was  offered.    See  p.  59. 

4.  In  the  public  games,  they  invited  the  people  to  attend 
them ;  they  ordered  slaves  and  other  improper  persons  to  be 
removed  from  them,  Cic.de  resp.  Har.  12.  Lrv.  ii.  37.  they 
proclaimed  (pt&dxcabant )  the  victors,  and  crowned  them, 
Cic.  Fam*  v.  12.  they  invited  the  people  to  see  the  secular 
games,  which  were  celebrated  only  once  every  110  years, 
by  a  solemn  form,  Convenite  ad  ludos  spectandos, 

^OS  NEC    SPECTAVIT  qUlS<yjAH,    NEC    SPECTATURUS 

£st,  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Herodian.  iii.  8. 
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5.  In  solemn  funerals,  at  which  games  sometimes  used  to 
be  exhibited,  Cic. de legg.xu  24,  they  invited  people  to  attend 
by  a  certain  form :  Exse^uias  Chremeti,  quibcs  est 

COKMODUM,  IRE   JAM  TEMPUS  EST,  OLLUS  EFFERTUE, 

Ter.  Phorm.  v.  8. 38.  Hence  these  funerals  were  called  FU- 
NERA  INDICTIV A,  Festus  in  Quirites,  Suet.  Jul. 
84.  The  pr*concs  also  used  to  give  public  notice  when  such 

|  a  person  died;  thus,  Ollus  quims  leto  datus  est, 

|  Festus,  ibid. 

6.  In  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  they  sometimes 
signified  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  to  the  lictor,  JJv.  xxvi. 

|  15.  Lictor,  viro  sorti  adde  vircas,  et  in  eum  le- 

«e  primum  age,  ibid.  16. 

7.  When  things  were  lost  or  stolen,  they  searched  for 
them,  Plaut.  Merc.  iii.  4.  v.  78.  Petron.  Arbit.  c.  57.  where 
an  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  the  custom  abolished 
by  the  iEbutian  law.  * 

The  office  of  a  public  crier,  although  not  honourable,  was 
profitable,  Juvenal,  vii.  6.  &c.  They  were  generally  free- 
born,  and  divided  into  decuri*. 

Similar  to  the  pr*cones  were  those  who  collected  the  mo- 
ney bidden  for  goods  at  an  auction,  from  the  purchaser,  call- 
ed COACTORES,  Hot.  Sat.  I  6.  86.  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  64, 
They  were  servants  (ministri)  of  the  money-brokers  who  at- 
tended  at  the  auctions:  Hence  coactiones  argent  arias  factita- 
re9  to  exercise  the  trade  of  such  a  collector,  Suet.  Vesp.  1. 
They  seem  also  to  have  been  employed  by  bankers  to  pro- 
cure  payment  from  debtors  of  every  kind.  But  the  collect- 
ors of  the  public  revenues  were  likewise  called  COACTO- 
RES, Cic.  pro  Rab.  Post.  1 1. 

III.  LICTORES.  The  lictors  were  instituted  by  Rom- 
ulus,  who  borrowed  them  from  the  Etruscans.  They  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  their  name,  Iko.  i.  8.  (a  ligan- 
do\  from  their  binding  the  hands  and  legs  of  criminals  before 
they  were  scourged,  QelL  xii.  3.  They  carried  on  their 
shoulder  rods  (virgas  ulmcas,  Plaut.  Asin-  ii.  2«  v-  74.  iii-  2. 
w.  29.  Viminei  fasces  virgarumy  Id-  Epid-  i-  1.  26-  vel  ex  be- 
tulay  Flin.  xvi.  180  bound  with  a  thong  in  the  form  of  a  bun. 
die,  (bacillos  loro  colligates  in  modum  fascis),  and  an  axe  jut* 
ting  out  in  the  middle  of  them*    They  went  before  all  tte 
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freater  magistrates,  except  the  censors,  one  by  one  in  a  Hnef 
Lw>  xxiv.  44-  He  who  went  foremost  was  called  PRlMUS 
L/CTOR,  Cic-  ad  Fratr.  t-  1.  7-  he  who  went  last,  or  next 
to  the  magistrate,  was  called  PROXIMUS  LICTOR;  Liv- 
Hid.  ScUlust-  Jug-  12.  or  Postrfmus*  Cic.  Divin.  i.  28.  i.  e. 
the  chief  lictor,  summits  lictor  9  who  used  to  receive  and  ex- 
ccute  the  commands  of  the  magistrate. 
The  office  of  the  lictors  was, 

1.  To  remove  t^e  crowd,  (ut  turbam  summoverent),  Liv- 
in.  11. 48.  viii.  33.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  16. 10.  by  saying,  CEDiTMt 
Consul  venit;  date  viam,  vel  locum  consuli;  si- 

VOBIS  VIDKTUR,  DISCEDITE.   QtJlRlTES,  Liv.  ii.  56.  Ot 

some  such  words,  (soiennis  ille  lictorum  et  prcnuneius  cla- 
mor, Piin.  Pan.  61.)  whence  tht  lictor  ix  called summotorodi- 
tusj  Liv.  xlv#-29.  This  sometimes  occasioned  a  good  deal 
of  noise  and  bustle,  Liv.  passim.  When  the  magistrate  re- 
turned home,  a  .lictor  knocked  at  the  door  with  his  rod,  (Jo- 
rem,  uti  mos  esty  virga  percussit\  Liv.  vi.  34.  which  he  al- 
sq  did,  when  the  magistrate  went  to  any  other  house,  Plin. 
tii.  30.  s.  31. 

2.  To  see  that  proper  respect  was  paid  to  the  magistrates, 
(AN1MADVERTERE,  ut  debitus  horns  its  redderetur), 
Suet.  Jul.  80.  What  this  respect  was,  Seneca  informs  us, 
Episu  64.  namely,  dismounting  from  horseback,  uncovering 
the  bead,  going  out  of  the  way,  and  also  rising  up  to  them, 
&c.  Suet.  Jul.  78. 

3.  To  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  were  condemned, 
which  they  were  ordered  to  do  in  various  forms ;  I,  Li  c  to  r, 
•olliga  MAXtis  j  I,  Caput  obnube  hujus  ;*  Arbori 

INFELICI  SUSPENSE  J  VeRBERATO  VEL  INTRA  fOUM- 

rium  vel  extra  pomjERium,  Liv.  i.  26.    I,  Lictor,  dew 

UGAAD  PALUM,/rf.  VU1.  7.   ACCEDE,  LlCTOR,  VIRGAS 

st  secures  Exptm,  Id.  viii.  32.  In  eum  lege  age,  i.  e. 
securi,  percute,  y€Lfert%  xxvi.  16. 

The  lictors  were  usually  taken  from  the  lowest  of  the  com- 
mon people,  Liv.  ii.  55.  and  often  were  the  freedmen  of  him 
on  whom  they  attended.  They  were  different  from  the  pub- 
lic slaves,  who  waited  on  the  magistrates,  Cic*  in  Ferr.  i.  26. 

IV.  ACCENSI.  These  seem  to  have  had  their  name 
from  summoning  (ab  acfiendo)  the  people  to  an  assembly, 
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and  those  who  had  law-suits  to  court,  {in  jus).  One  of  theta 
attended  on  the  consul  who  had  not  the  fasces,  Suet.  JnL 
20.  Liv.  iii.  33.  Before  the  invention  of  clocks,  one  of  them 
called  out  to  the  praetor  in  court  when  it  was  the  third  hour, 
or  nine  o'clock,  before  noon  ;  when  it  was  mid-day,  and  the 
ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon,  Farro  de  Lat-  ling-  v. 
9.  P&n*  vii*  60.  They  were  commonly  the  freedmen  of  the 
magistrate  on  whom  they  attended ;  at  least  in  ancient  times, 
Cic-  ad  Fratr*  i.  1.  4.  The  Accensi  were  also  an  order  of 
soldiers,  called  Supernumerary,  because  not  included  hi  the 
legion,  VegeV  \v  19.  Ascon-  in  Cic-  Perr-  h  28-  Liv*  viii-  8,  & 
10- 

V-  VIATORES-  These  were  properly  the  officers  who 
attended  on  the  tribunes,  Liv-  ii-  56-  and  *diles,\  xxx.  39. 
Anciently  they  used  to  summon  the  senators  from  the  coun. 
try  where  they  usually  resided ;  whence  they  had  their  name, 
{quod$*pe  in  via  essent\  Cic.  de  Sen.  16.  Columell.  Pr*f.  1- 

VI-  CARNIFEX*  The  public  executioner  or  hangman, 
who  executed  (supplicio  afficiebat)  slaves,  and  persons  of  the 
lowest  rank  ;  for  slaves  and  freedmen  were  punished  in  a 
manner  different  from  free-born  citizens,  Tacit  Annul  iii.  50- 
The  carnifex  was  of  servile  condition,  and  held  in  such  con- 
tempt, that  he  was  not  permitted  to  reside  within  the  city, 
Cic.  pro  Babir-  5.  but  lived  without  the  Porta  Metia,  or 
Esquilina,  Plaut-  Pseud-  i.  3-  v>  98.  near  the  place  destined 
for  the  punishment  of  slaves,  (juxta  locum  servilibus  p*ni* 
sepositum,  Tac-  Annal-  xv.  60-  ii.  32)  called  Sesterttum% 
Plutarch*  in  Galb-  where  were  erected  crosses  and  gibbets, 
icruces  et  patibula,  Tac-  Annal.  xiv.  33)  and  where  also  the 
bodiestof  slaves  were  burnt*  Plaut  Cas.  ii.  6.  v.  2*  or  thrown 
out  unburied,  Hon  Epod.  v.  99. 

Some  think  that  the  carnifex  was  anciently  keeper  of  the 
prison  under  the  Triumviri  capitales9  who  had  only  the  su- 
perintendence or  care  of  it:  hence  trader e  vel  trahere  ad 
carnificemy  to  imprison,  Plaut.  Rud.  iii.  6.  v.  19. 

LAWS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

*T*HE  laws  of  any  country  are  rules  established  by  public 
-*•  authority,  and  enforced  by  sanctions,  to  direct  the  con- 
duct, and  secure  the  rights  of  its  inhabitants*    (LEX  justi 
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injuttiquc  rpgula,  Senec.  de  benef.  iv.  12.  Leges,  quidaliud 
sunt,  quam  minis  mixta  praceptq  ?  Id.  Epist.  94.) 

The  laws  of  Rome  were  ordained  by  the  people,  upon  the 
application  of  a  magistrate,  (rogante  magistrate).  See  p.  93, 
97. 

The  great  foundation  of  Roman  law  or  jurisprudence, 
{Romani  juris),  was  that  collection  of  laws  called  the  law, 
Liv.  xxxiv.  6.  or  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  compiled  by 
the  decemviri,  and  ratified  by  th^people,(see  p.  168.)  a  work* 
in  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  superior  to  all  the  libraries  of  phi- 
losophers, (omnibus  omnium  philosophorum  bibliothecis  ante* 
ponendurn),  de  Orat.  i.  44.  Nothing  now  remains  of  these 
laws  but  scattered  fragments. 

The  u  nsettled  state  of  the  Roman  government,  the  exten- 
sion of.the  empire,  the  increase  of  riches,  and  consequently 
of  the  number  of  crimes,  with  various  other  circumstances, 
gave  occasion  to  a  great  many  new  laws,  (corruptissima  re* 
publica  plurima  leges,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  27.) 

At  first  those  ordinances  only  obtained  the  name  of  laws, 
which  were  made  by  the  Comitta  Centuniata,  (POPULIS- 
QT A),  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  58.  but  afterwards  those  also 
which  were  made  by  the  Comitta  Tributa,  (PLEBISCL 
TA),  when  they  were  made  binding  en  the  whole  Roman 
people;  first  by  the  Horatian  law,  (ut  quod  tributim  plebes 
jussissetjpopulum  teneret),  Li  v.  iii.  55.  and  afterwards  more 
precisely  by  the  Publilian  and  Hortensian  laws,  {at  plebis- 
cite OMNES  QUIRITES  tenerent),  Liv.  viii.  12.  Epit. 
xi.  Plin.  xvi.  10.  s.  15.  Gell.  xv.  27. 

The  different  laws  are  distinguished  by  the  name,  Cno- 
mengentis)  of  the  persons  who  proposed  them,  and  by  the 
subject  to  which  they  refer. 

Any  order  of  the  people,  was  called  LEX,  whether  it  re- 
jected the  public,  (jus  publicum  vel  sacrum),  the  right  of 
private  persons,  (jus  privatum  vel  civile),  or  the  particular 
interest  of  an  individual.  But  this  last  was  properly  called 
PRIVILEGIUM,  Gell.  x.  20.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mi/. 

The  laws  proposed  by  a  consul  were  called  CONSUL  A. 
RES,  Cic.  Sext.  64.  by  a  tribune,  TRIBUNITIiE,  Cic. 
in  RulL  ii.  8.  by  the  decemviri,  DECEM VI RALES,  Liv. 
iii.  55,  56,  &  57. 

Dd 
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DIFFERENT  SIGNIFICATIONS  OF  JUS  AND 
LEX,  AND  THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF 
THE  ROMAN  LAW. 

THE  words,  Jus  and  Lex,  are  used  in  various  senses. 
They  are  both  expressed  by  the  English  word  LAW. 

Jus  prpperly  implies  what  is  just  and  right  in  itself,  or 
vfliat  from  any  cause  is  binding  upon  us,  Cic.  de  Offlc.  iii. 
31.  Lex  is  a  written  statute  or  ordinance ;  (Lex,  qua  scrip- 
tosancit,  quod  vuk%  out  jub&ndoyautvetando,  Cic.  de  legg. 
i#  6.  a  legendp,  quodlegi  solet,  ut  irinotescat,  Varrode 
Lat.  Ling.  v.  7.  legcre  leges  propositasjussere,  Liv.  Hi.  34. 
vet  a  delectu,  Cic.  de  legg.  i.  6.  ajusio  etjure  legendo,  i.  e.  eli» 
gendoy  from  the  choice  of  what  is  just  and  right,  Id.  ii.  5. 
hEx,justoruminjustorumque  distinction  ibid.— ^Gr*co  no- 
mine appellota,  n#hh>  a  suum  cuique  tribuendo,  Id.  i.  6.) 

Jus  is  properly  what  the  law  ordains,  or  the  obligation 
which  it  imposes ;  (est  enim  JUS  quod  LEX  constituitf 
That  is  law,  or,  That  is  binding,  which  the  law  ordains,  Cic. 
de  legg.  i.  15.  ad  Herenn.  ii.  13.)  Or,  according  to  the 
Twelve  Tables,  QuoDcuNcyrE  poptjlus  jussit,  id  jus 
esto,  Lxv.  vii.  17.  ix.  33.    quol)  major  pars  judica- 

RIT,  ID  JUS  RATUM(y;£  ESTO,  Cic.  * 

But  jus  and  lex  have  a  different  meaning,  according  to  the 
words  with  which  they  are  joined :  thus, 

Jus  nature  vel  natitrale,  is  what  nature  or  right 
reasbn  teaches  to  be  right ;  and  y^  gentium,  what  all  na- 
tions esteem  to  be  right ;  both  commonly  reckoned  the 
same,  Cic.  Sext.  42.  Harusp.  resp.  14. 

Jus  civium  vel  civile,  is  what  the  inhabitants  of  a  par- 
ticular country  esteem  to  be  right,  either  by  nature,  custom, 
or  statute,  Cic.  Topic.  5.  Of.  iii.  16.  17.  de  Orat.  i.  48. 
Hence  constituerejus,  quo  omnes  utantur,  pro  Dom.  cui 
subjecti  sint,  pro  Cacin.  So  jus  Romanum,  AngR&um,  &c. 
When  no  word  is  added  to  restrict  it,  jus  civile  is  put  for 
the  civil  law  of  the  Romans.  Cicero  sometimes  opposes 
jus  civile  to  jus  naturale,  Sext.  43.  and  sometimes  to  what 
we  call  Criminal  law %  (jus  publicum),  Verr.  i.  42.  Cjecin.  2. 
inCsecil.  5. 

Jus  commute,  what  is  held  to  be  right  among  men  in  ge< 
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nera!,  or  among  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  Cid.  Cactn. 
4  Digest,  et  Institut. 

/^publicum  et  privatum,  what  is  right  with  respect 
to  the  people,  (.quasi  jus  popukcum),  or  the  public  at  large, 
and  with  respect  to  individuals ;  political  and  civil  law, 
Lw.  iii.  34.  Cic.  Fam.  iv-  14-  Plm-  Epist-  i-  22-  But  jus 
publicum  is  also  put  for  the  right  which  the  citizens  in  com- 
mon ei\joyed,  (jus  commune),  TereRt-  Phorm-  ii-  2«  65- 

Jus  Senatorium,  (pars  juris  publicity  what  related  to 
the  rights  and  customs  of  the  senate  ;  what  was  the  power 
of  those  who  might  make  a  motion  in  the  senate,  (qua  po~ 
tesfos  refer  entibus),  (see  p-  13-)  what  the  privilege  of  those, 
who  delivered  their  opinion,  (quid  censentibus  jus)  ;  what 
the  power  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the 
members,  &c  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  14, 

Jus  divinum  et  humawum,  what  is  right  with  respect  to 
things  divine  and  human,  Iav.  i.  18.  xxxix.  16.  Tacit.  An* 
noL  iii.  26.  70.  vi.  26.  Hence  fas  etjura  sinunt,  law*  di- 
vine and  human,  Vvrg.  G.  i.  269.  Contra  jus  fasque,  Sail. 
Cat.  IS.  Jusfasquc  exuere,  Tacit.  Hist  iii.  5.  Omnejus  et 
fas  delere,  Cic.  Quo  jure,  quave  injuria,  right  or  wrong, 
Terent.  And.  i.  3.  9.  Per  fas  et  nefas,  Liv.  vi.  14.  Jus  et 
injuria,  Sail.  Jug.  16.  Jure  fieri,  Jure  casus.  Suet.  Jul.  76. 

Jus  PRiEfoRiuM,  what  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  ordained 
to  be  right,  Cic.  de  Offic.  i.  10.  Ver.  i.  44. 

Jus  HONORARIUM.  Seep.  131. 

/wFlavianum,  jElianum,&c.  the  booksoflaw  com- 
posed by  Flavius,Z/W.  ix.  46.  iElius,  &c.  Urbanum,  i..e, 
civil*  privatum,  ex  quo  jus  dicit  pr*tor  urbanus,  Cic 
Verr.  Act.  i.  1. 

Jus  Pr^diatorium.  The  law  observed  with  respect  to 
the  goods  (pradia  \z\pr*dia  bona,  Ascon.  in  Cic.)  of  those 
who  were  sureties  (prides)  for  the  farmers  of  the  public  reve- 
nues, or  undertakers  of  the  public  works,  (mancipes),  which 
were  pledged  to  thepublic,(publico  obligata  yelpignorioppo* 
sita),  and  sold,  if  the  fanner  or  undertaker  did  not  perform 
his  bargain,  Cic.  pro  Balh.^0.  Verr.  i.  54.  Fam.  v.  20.  Suet. 
Chud.  9.  Hence  Prediator,  a  person  who  laid  out  his 
money  in  purchasing  these  goods,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  14. 17.  and 
fho,  of  course,  was  well  acquainted  with  what  was  right  of 
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wrong  in  such  matters,  (juris  prtdatorii  peritus\  Id.  Bsdb. 
20. 

Jus  Feci  ale,  the  law  of  arms  or  heraldry,  Cic-  Offic.  i. 
11.  or  the  form  of  proclaiming  w*r,  Liv.  i.  32. 

Jus  Legitimum,  the  common  or  ordinary  law,  the  same 
with/  us  civile,  Cic.  proDopi.  13, 14.  but  jus  legitimum  ex- 
igere,  to  demand  one's  legal  right,  or  what  is  legally  due, 
Fam.  viii.  6. 

Jus  Co  n  sue  t  ud  i  n  i  s,  what  long  use  hath  established,  op* 
posed  to  Lege  jus,  or  jus  scriptum,  statute  or  written  law, 
Cic.  de  Invent  ii.  22.  54.  Jus  civile  constat  aut  ex  scripto 
aut  sine  scripto,  1.  6.  D.  dejustit.  et  jur. 

i/i/$PoNTiFiciuj£vel  Sacrum,  what  is  right  with  regard 
to  religion  and  sacred  things,  much  the  same  with  what  was 
afterwards  called  Ecclesiastical  law,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  12, 13, 
14,  de  legibus,  ii.  18.  &c.  Liv.  i.  20.  So  jus  religioms,  *«• 
gurum,  caremoniarum,  auspiciorum,  &c. 

Jus  Bellicum  vel  belli,  what  may  be  justly  done  toa 
state  at  war  with  us,  and  to  the  conquered,  Cas.  de  belt.  G.i. 
27.  Cic.  Off,  i.  11.  iii.  29.  Liv.  i.  1.  v.  27.  Hence  Leges  si- 
lent  inter  arma,  Cic,  in  Mil.  4.  Ferrejus  in  armis,  Liv.  v.  3. 
Facerejus  ense,  Lucan.  iii.  821.  viii.  642.  ix.  1073.  Jusque 
datum  sceleri,  a  successful  usurpation,  by  which  impunity 
and  a  sanction  were  given  to  crimes,  Id.  i.  2. 

Juris  disciplina,  the  knowledge  of  law,  Cic.  Legg-  i-  5-  m- 
telligentiajPhil.ix.  5-  interpretation  Off  i.  11-  Studiosi^. 
ris,  l  e.jurisprudentta,  Suet.Ner.  32.  Gell.  xii.  13.  Consults 
periti,  &c.  Lawyers,  Cic. 

Jure  et  legibus,  by  common  and  statute  law,  Cic.  Verr.  i. 
42.  44.  So  Horace,  Vir  bonus  est  quis?  Qui  consulta patrum, 
qui  leges,  juraque  seruat,  &c.  Epist.  i.  xvi.  40.  Jura  dabat 
legesqueufm,  Virg.  JEn.i.  509. 

But  Jura  is  often  put  for  laws  in  general ;  thus,  Neva 
jura  condere,  Liv.  iii.  33.  Jura  inventa  metu  injustifateare 
necesseest,  Horat.  Sat.  I.  iii.  111.  Art.  P.  122.  398.  civica 
jura  respondere,  Ep.  1.  3.  23. 

Jus  and-dEqyiTAs  are  distinguished,  Cic.Off  iii  A6*Ptrg. 
ii.  426- jus  andjustitia  ;jus  civile  and  leges,  rhil.  ix.  5.  So 
Mquum  et  bonum,  is  opposed  to  calHdum  versutumquejus, 
an  artful  interpretation  of  a  written  law,  Cacin.  23.  Summum 
jus,  the  rigour  of  the  law,  summa  injuria*  Off.  i.  11.  Sumtne 
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jurc4gere,amtendere,experirettx.c*\Q  try  the  utmost  stretch 

of  law. 

Jus  vol  jura  Quiritium,  avium,  &c.  See  p.  46,  &c. 

Jdha  sanguinis,  cognationis,  &c.  necessitudo,  y.jusneces- 
situdzmsy  relationship,  Suet.  Calig.  26. 

Jus  regni,  a  right  to  the  crown,  Iav.  i.  49.  Honorum,  to 
preferments,  Tacit*  xiv,  5.  Quibus  per  fraudem  jusfuit, 
power  or  authority,  Sallust.  Jug.  3.  Jus  luxuria  public*  da- 
tum est,  a  licence,  Senec.  Epist.  18.  Qtubusfallereacfurari 
jus  erat,  Suet.  Ner-  16.  In  jus  et  ditionem  vel  potestatem 
a&cujusvenire,concedere,'Liv.  &  Sail.  Habere] us  in  aliquem; 
sut  juris  esse  ac  mancipu,  i.  e.  sui  arbitrii  et  nemini  parere, 
to  be  one's  own  piaster,  Cic.  In  controverso  jure  est,  it  is  a 
point  of  law  not  fixed  or  determined,  Liy%  iii.  55- 

Jus  dieere.vel  redder e,  to  administer  justice.    Dare  jus 
gratia,  to  sacrifice  justice  to  interest,  Liv, 

Jus  is  also  put  for  the  place  where  justice  is  administered ; 
thus,  In  jus  eamus,  Le.  adpratoris  sellatn,  Donat.  in  Ter. 
Phorm.  v.  7.  43.  &  88.  Injure,  i.  e.  apud  pratorem,  PlauL 
Rud.  iii.  6.  28.  Men-  iv.  2.  19.  Dejure  currere,  from  court, 
Cic.  Quint.  25. 

LEX  is  often  taken  in  the  same  general  sense  with  Jus : 
thus,  Lex  est  recta  ratio  imperandi  atque  prohibendi,  a  nu~ 
mine  deorum  tracta  ;  justorum  injustorumque  distinctio  / 
eternum  quiddam,  quod  universum  mundum  regit ; — Con- 
sensio  omnium  gentium  lex  naturae  putanda  est ;  non  scrip- 
to,  sednata  lex  :—Salus  populi  suprema  lex  esto  ;  funda- 
mentum  liber  tat  is,  fons  nequitatis,  Esfc.  Cic-  de  Legg.  pro 
Cluent.  53. 

Leges  is  put,  not  only  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  for  any  established  regulations ;  thus,  of  the 
free  towns,  Lege.s  municipales,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  18.  of  the 
allied  towns,  Verr.  ii..  49,  50.  of  the  provinces,  ibid.  13. 

When  Lex  is  put  absolutely,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles is  meant ;  as,  Lege  hareditas  adgcntem  Minuciam  ve- 
niebat,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45.  Ea  adnos  redibat  lege  hareditas% 
Ter.  Hecyr.  i.  2.  97. 

Leges  Censor  informs  of  leasesor  regulations  made  by 
Ae  censors,  Cic.  Verr.  \.  55,  iii.  7.  Prov.  Cons.  5.  Rabir. 
Perd.  3.  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  12.  Lex  mancipii  vel  mancipium,  the 
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form  and  condition  of.  conveying  property,  de  OraU  i.  39. 
Cic.Off.ivL.  16. 

Leges  venditioni*,  vel  venalium  vendendorum,  agrum  vel 
domum  possidendi,  &,c.  Rules  or  conditions,  Cic.  de  Orat.  L 
58.  HoraU  Epist.  ii.  2.  v.  18.  Hence  Emerc,  vendere  hoc 
vel  t/Az  /«g?,  i.  e.  sub  hoc  conditione  vel  pacta,  Suet.  Aug. 
21.  ifo  lege  (i.  e.  ex  pacto  et  conventu)  exierat,  Cic.  Alt 
vi.  3.  Hoc  lege  atque  amine,  Ter.  And.  i.  2,  29.  Heaut  v. 
5, 10.  Lex  vita,  qua  nati  sumus,  Cic.  Tusc.  16.  mea  lege 
utar,  I  will  observe  my  rule,  Ter.  Phorm.  iii.  2.  ult. 

Leges  historic, poematum,  versuum,  &c.  Rules  observed 
in  writing,  Cic.  de  legg.  i.  1.  flfe  Ontf.  iii.  49.  Thus  we  say, 
the  laws  of  history,  of  poetry,  versifying,  &c.  and  in  a  simi- 
lar sense,  the  laws  of  motion,  magnetism,  mechanics,  &a 

In  the  Corpus  Juris,  Lex  is  put  for  the  Christian  religion ; 
thus,  Lex  Christiana  Cathokca,venerabUis,sanctissima,hc. 
But  we  in  a  similar  sense  use  the,  word  law  for  the  Jewish 
religion ;  as,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel :  or  for  the  Books  of 
Moses ;  as,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets* 

Jus  Romanum,  or  Roman  law,  was  either  written  or  un- 
written law,  (Jus  scriptum  autNON  scriptum).  These- 
veral  species  which  constituted  theju  scriptum,  were,  laws, 
properly  so  called,  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the  edicts  or  de- 
cisions  of  magistrates,  and  the  opinions  or  writings  of  law- 
yers. Unwritten  law,  (jus  nan  scriptum),  comprehended  na- 
tural equity  and  custom.  Anciently  jus  scriptum  only  com- 
prehended laws  properly  so  called,  Digest,  de  orig.  jun>  All 
these  are  frequently  enumerated  or  alluded  to  by  Cicero, 
who  calls  them,  Fontes  jEquiTATis,  Topic.  5,  £sfc.  adHe^ 
renn.  ii.  13. 

LAWS  of  the  DECEMVIRI,  or,  The  XII  TABLES  * 

YARIOUS  authors  have  endeavoured  to  collect  and  ar- 
range the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables.    Of  these 
the  most  eminent  is  Godfrey,  {Jacobus  Gothofredus). 
According  to  his  account, 

The  I.  table  is  supposed  to  have  treated  of  law- suits ;  the 
II.  of  theft  and  robberies ;  III.  of  loans,  and  the  right  of  cre- 
ditors over  their  debtors ;  IV.  of  the  right  of  fathers  of  fami- 
lies ;  V.  of  inheritances  and  guardianships ;  VI.  of  property 
and  possession ;  VIL  of  trespasses  and  damages;  VIII.  of 
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♦states  in  the  country  ;  IX,  of  the  common  rights  of  the 
people ;  X.  of  funerals,  and  all  ceremonies  relating  to  the 
dead ;  XI.  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  of  religion ;  XII. 
of  marriages,  and  the  right  of  husbands. 

Several  ancient  lawyers  are  said  to  have  commented  on 
these  laws,  Cic.  delegg.  ii.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  13.  but  their  works 
are  lost. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  beA  collected 
from  various  authors,  many  of  them  from  Cicero.  The  laws 
are  in  general  very  briefly  expressed  :  thus, 

Si  ih  jus  vocbt,  at  rue  (i.  e.  ttatimj  eat. 

Si  membrum  bufbit  (rujierit},  ni  cum  BO  pacit  (flaciaectur)f 

TALIO  ESTO. 
Si  FALSUM  TESTIMONIUM  DICASSIT  (dlXCfit)  SAXO  DBJICITOR.    • 

Privilbgia  nb  ibbogaxto  ;  8C.  magistrates. 
Dk  cafitb  (de  -vita,  liber  tat  e,  etjure)  cms  Romani*  nisi  pbb. 
Maximum  centuriatum  (fxer  comitia  centuriata)  nb  fbrunto* 
Quod  po&tremum  pofulus  jussit,  id  jus  ratum  bsto. 

HoMINBM  MORTUUM  IN  URBB  NB  SBPBMTO,  NBVB  UBITO. 

Ad  Divos  adBunto  castb  :  pibtatbm  adhibbnto  :  opb*  am«- 
tsnto.    Qui  sbcus  faxit,  Dbus  ipsb  vindex  bbit. 

FlRIIS  JUBGIA  AMOVENTO.  Ex  PATBI1S  RITIBUS  OPTIMA  COLUN- 
TO. 

PbRJURJI  PQBNA  DIVINA,  EXITIUM  ;    HVMANA,  DBDBCUS. 

IMPIUS  MB  AUDBTO  PLACARB  DONIS  IB  AM  ObOBUM. 

NzCfcUIS  AOBUM  CONSECRATO,  AURI,  ARGBNTI,  BBORIS  9ACRANDX 
MODUS  ESTO, 

The  most  important  particulars  in  the  fragments  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  come  naturally  to  be  mentioned  and  explain* 
cd  elsewhere  in  various  places. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  every  one  un- 
derstood what  was  his  right,  but  did  not  know  the  way  to 
obtain  h.  For  this  they  depended  on  the  assistance  of  their 
patrons. 

From  the  Twelve  Tables  were  composed  certain  rites  and 
forms,  which  were  necessary  to  be  observed  in  prosecuting 
law-suits,  (quibus  inter  se  homines  disceptarent\  called  Ap- 
TIONES  LEGIS.  The  forms  used  in  making  bargains,  in 
transferring  property,  &c.  were  called  ACTUS  LEGITI- 
ME—There  were  also  certain  days  on  which  a  law-suit 
could  be  raised,  (quando  legeagi  posset),  or  justice  could  be 
lawfully  administered,  idies  F A£TI),  and  others  on  which 
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that  could  not  be  done,  (NEFASTI) ;  and  some  on  which 
it  could' be  done  for  one  part  of  the  day,  and  not  for  another, 
(1NTERCISI).  The  knowledge  of  all  thesethings  was  con- 
fined  to  the  patricians,  and  chiefly  to  the  Pont\fices%  forma* 
ny  years;  till  one  Cn.  Flavius,  die  son  of  a  freedman,  the 
scribe  or  clerk  of  Appius  Claudius  Caucus,  a  lawyer,  who 
had  arranged  in  writing  these  actiones  and  days,  stole  or  co- 
pied the  book  which  Appius  had  composed,  and  published 
it,  AU.  440,  (fastas  publicavity  et  actiones  primum  edidit). 
In  return  for  which  favour  he  was  made  curule  aedile  by  the 
people,  and  afterwards  praetor.  From  him  the  book  was  call- 
ed JUS  CIVILE  FLA VI ANUM,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Cic.  tie  0. 
rat.  i.  41.  Muran.  11.  Att.  vi.  1. 1.  2.  \  7.  D.deong.  jttris, 
GelL  vi.  9.  Voter.  Max.  ii.  5.  2.  Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  s.  6.  #  . 

The  patricians,  vexed  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of  pro- 
cess ;  and  to  prevent  their  being  made  public,  expressed 
them  in  writing  by  certain  secret  marks,  (NOTIS,  Cic*pro 
Mur.  11.  somewhat  like  what  are  now  used  in  writing  short, 
hand),  or,  as  others  think,  by  putting  one  letter  for  another, 
(as  Augustus  did,  Suet.  Aug.  88.)  or  one  letter  for  a  whole 
word,  {per  SIGLAS,  as  it  is  called  by  later  writers).  How- 
ever,  these  forms  also  were  published  by  Sextus  iEliusCa- 
tus,  (who  for  his  knowledge  in  the  civil  law,  is  called  by  En- 
nius  egregie  cotdatus  homo),  a  remarkably  wise  man,  Cic. 
dc  Orat.  i.  45.)   His  book  was  named  JUS  iELIANUM. 

The  only  thing  now  left  to  the  patricians  was  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law ;  which  was  long  peculiar  to  that  order, 
and  the  means  of  raising  several  of  them  to  the  highest  ho- 
nours of  the  state. 

The  origin  of  lawyers  at  Rome  was  derived  from  the  insti- 
tutioa  of  patronage.  (See  p.  32.)  It  was  one  of  the  offices 
of  a  patron  to  explain  the  law  to  his  clients,  and  manage 
their  law-suits. 

TITUS  CORUNCANIUS,  who  was  the  fast  plebeian 
Pontifex  Maximus,  A.  U.  500,  Liv.  epit.  18.  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  gave  his  advice  feeely  to  all  the  citizens 
without  distinction,  /.  2.  fr  35.  &  38.  D.  de  orig.jur.  whom 
many  afterwards  imitated ;  as,  Mdnilius,  Crassus,  Mucius 
Scavola,  C.  Aquilius,  Gallus,  Trebatius,  Sulpicius,  &c. 
Those  who  professed  to  give  adviceto  all  promiscuously, 
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used  to  walk  across  the  forum,  (transucrso  foro),  and  were 
app&d  to  {ad  eos  adibatur)  there,  or  at  their  own  houses, 
Cic.  Orat.  iii*  S3.  Such  as  were  celebrated  for  their  know- 
ledge in  law,  often  had  their  doors  beset  with  clients  before 
day-break,  Hor.  Sat.  ul.v.  9.  JBpist.  ii.  1.  103.  for  their  gate 
was  open  to  all,  ieunctis  janua  patebat>  Tibull.  L  4.  78.) 
and  the  house  of  an  eminent  lawyer  was  as  it  w^re  the  ora- 
cle of  the  whole  city,  Cic.  dc  Chat.  i.  45.  Hence  Cicero  calls 
their  power  Regkum  judiciale,  AtU  i.  h 

The  lawyer  gave  his  answers  from  an  elevated  seat,  (ea* 
soUo,  tanquam  ex  tripode),  Cic.  de  legg*  1.  3.  Orat.  ii.  33. 
iii.  33.  The  client  coming  up  to  hiih  said,  Licet  conso- 
le re  ?  Cic*  pro Mur.  13.  The  lawyer  answered,  Co  x  s u«* 
i  e  .  Then  the  matter  was  proposed,  and  an  answer  returned 
very  shortly;  thus,  Qu^ero  an  existim£s  ?  vel,  Id  jus 

EST  NEC  NE  ? SECUNDUM  EA,  qUA  PROPOXUNtUR, 

existimo,  placet,  puTpjifofttf.  Sat.'\\.3. 192.  Lawyers 
gave  their  opinions  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing; 
commonly  without  any  reason  annexed,  Sencc.  Epist.  94* 
but  not  always. 

Sometimes  in  difficult  cases,  the  lawyers  used  to  meet  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Forum,  Juvenal,  i.  128.  and  af- 
ter deliberating  together,  (which  wascalledDISPUTATIO 
FORI),  they  pronounced  a  joint  opinion.  Hence  what  was 
determined  by  the  lawyers,  and  adopted  by  custom,  was 
ealled  Recepta  sententia,  Receptum  jus,  Recep- 
tusmos,  post  multas  variationes  receptum;  and 
the  rules  observed  in  legal  transactions  by  their  consent, 
were  called  REGULiE  juris. 

When  the  laws  or  edicts  of  the  praetor  seemed  defective, 
the  lawyers  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  both  from  natural 
equity ;  and  their  opinions  in  process  of  time  obtained  the 
authority  of  laws.  Hence  lawyers  were  called  not  only  in* 
trrpretes,  but  also  CONDITORES  et  AUCTORES  JU- 
RIS, Digest,  and  their  opinions,  JUS  CIVILE,  Cic.  pro, 
Cacin.  24.  de  offic.  iii.  16.  opposed  to  leges,  Cacin.  26. 

Cicero  complains  that  many  excellent  institutions  had 
been  perverted  by  the, refinements  of  lawyers,  pro  Mur.  12* 

Under  the  republic,  any  one  that  pleased  might  profess  to 
[  give  advice  about  matters  of  law  \  but  at  first  this  was  only 
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done  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  such  as  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  superior  knowledge  and  wisdom*  By 
the  Cincian  law,  lawyers  were  prohibited  from  taking  fees 
or  presents  from  those  who  consulted  them  ;  hence,  turpc 
reos  empta  miseros  defender e  lingua.  Ovid.  Amor.  L 
10, 39.  which  rendered  the  profession  of  jurisprudence  high- 
ly respectable,  as  being  undertaken  by  men  of  rank  and  learn- 
ing,  not  from  the  love  of  gain,  but  from  a  desire  of  assisting 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  through  their  favour  of  rising  to 
preferments!  Augustus  enforced  this  law  by  ordaining 
that  those  who  transgressed  it  should  restorefourfold,  Die 
liv.  18. 

Under  the  Emperors  lawyers  were  permitted  to  take  fee* 
(HONORARIUM,  certam  justamque  mercedem.  Suet 
Ner.  17.)  from  their  clients  *  but  not  above  a  certain  sum, 
(capiendis  pecuniis  posuit  modum  (sc~  Claudius)  usque  ad 
dena  sestertui,  Tac.  Annal.  xi-  70  and  after  the  business 
was  done.  (Peractis  negctiis  per  mitt ebat pecuniae  duntaxai 
decern  mittium  dare,  Plin.  Epist.  v.  21.)  Thus  the  ancient 
connection  between  patrons  and  clients  fell  into  disuse,  and 
every  thing  was  done  for  hire.  Persons  of  the  lowest  rank 
sometimes  assumed  the  profession  of  lawyers,  Juvenal  viii. 
47.  pleadings  became  venal,  (venire  advocations)  advocates 
made  a  shameful  trade  of  their  function  by  fomenting  law- 
suits, (in  lites  coirej  ;  and,  instead  of  honour,  which  was 
formerly  their  only  reward,  lived  upon  the  spoils  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  from  whom  they  received  large  and  annual 
salaries,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  14.  Various  edicts  (edwta,  Ebri, 
vel  VtbeUi\  were  published  by  the  emperors  to  check  this 
corruption,  ibid,  also  decrees  of  the  senate,  Id.  v.  21.  but 
these  were  artfully  eluded. 

Lawyers  were  consulted,  not  only  by  private  persons,  but 
also  (in  consxlvun^adhibehantury  vel  atsumebantur)  by  magis- 
trates and  judges,  Cic.  Top.  17.  Murom.  13.  Cacin.2i.Gcll. 
xiii.  13.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  22.  vi.  11.  and  a  certain  number  of 
them  attended  every  proconsul  and  propraetor  to  his  pro* 
vince. 

Augustus  granted  the  liberty  of  answering  in  questions 
of  law  only  to  particular  persons,  and  restricted  the  judges 
jiot  to  deviate  from  their  opinion,  /.  2..  J  uli.  D.  de  orig.  jur* 
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that  thus  he  might  bend  the  tews,  and  make  them  subservi- 
ent to  despotism*  His  successors,  (except  Caligula,  Suet. 
34.)  imitated  this  example ;  till  Adrian  restored  to  law- 
yers their  former  liberty,  Dig.  ibid,  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  retained  to  the  time  of  Severus.  What  alterations 
?fter  that  took  place,  are  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 

Of  the  lawyers  who  flourished  under  the  emperors,  the 
most  remarkable  were  M.  ANTISTIUS  LABEO,  (in- 
corrupt* hbertatis  trfr,  Tacit,  AnnaL  iiL  75.  Gell.  xiii. 
12.)  and  C.  ATEIUS  CAPITO  (cujus  obseqwum  domu 
nantibus  magis  probabatur.  Tacit,  ibid.)  under  Augustus  ; 
and  these  two,  from  their  different  characters  and  opinions, 
gave  rise  to  various  sects  of  lawyers  after  them :  C  ASSIUS, 
under  Claudius,  Cassianee  sckolce  princep$)%  Plin.  Ep,  viL 
24.  ;  SALVIUS  JULIANUS,  under  Hadrian;  POM- 
PONIUS,  under  Julian  ;  CAIUS,  under  the  Antonines; 
PAPINIANUS,  under  Severus;  ULPIANUSand  PAU- 
LUS,  under  Alexander  Severus;  HERMOGENES,  un* 
der  Constantine,  &c 

Under  the  republic,  young  men  who  intended  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  after  finishing  the 
usual  studies  of  grammar,  Grecian  literature,  and  philoso- 
phy, (Cic.  m  Brut  80.  Off  \.  1.  Suet,  de  clar.  R^eU  1.  & 
2.  studia  liberalia  v.  humanitatis,  Plutarch,  in  Lu- 
euU.  prine.)  usually  attached  themselves  to  some  eminent 
lawyer,  as  Cicero  did  to  Q*  Mucius^Scaevola,  Cic.  deAmic* 
1.  whom  they  always  attended,  that  they  mightderive  know- 
ledge  from  his  experience  and  conversation.  For  these  il- 
lustrious men  did  not  open  schools  for  teaching  law,  as  the 
lawyers  afterwards  did  under  the  emperorsr  whose  scholars 
were  called  AUDITORES,  Senee.  Contr.  25. 

The  writings  of  several  of  these  lawyers  came  to  be  as 
much  respected  in  courts  of  justice  (usu  fori)*  as  the  laws 
themselves,  L  2.  J  38..  D.  de  orig.  juris.  But  this  happened 
only  by  tacit  consent.  Those  laws  only  had  a  binding 
force,  which  were,  solemnly  enacted  by  the  whole  Roman 
people  assembled  in  the  Comitia-  Of  these,  the  following 
are  the  chief. 
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LAWS  OF  THE  ROMANS  MADE  AT  DIFFER- 
ENT TIMES. 

JjEX  ACILIA,  1.  About  transporting  colonies,  {de  cob* 
mis  deducendts),  by  the  tribune  C.  Acilius,  A.  U.  556, 
Liv.  xxxiii.  29. 

2.  About  extortion,  {de  repetwutis\  by  Manius  AcHius 
Glabrio,  a  tribune,  (some  say  consul),  A,  U.  683,  That  in 
trials  for  this  crime,  sentence  should  be  passed,  after  the 
cause  was  once  pleaded  (semel  dicta  causa)  and  that  there 
should  not  be  a  second  hearing,  (tte  reus  comperendinare- 
tur)9  Cic.  prooem.  in  Verr.  17.  i.  9.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Lex  JIBUTI  A,  by  the  tribune  JEbutius,  prohibiting  the 
proposer  of  a  law  concerning  any  charge  or  power,  from  con- 
fcrring  that  charge  or  power  on  himself,  his  colleagues,  or  re- 
lations, Cic.  in  Hull.  ii.  8. 

Another  concerning  \heJudices>  called  Centumxnrij  which 
is  said  to  have  diminished  the  obligation  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, and  to  have  abolished  various  custQms  which  they  or- 
dained, Gcli  xvi.  10.  ix.  18- especially  that  curious  custom 
borrowed  from  the  Athenians,  (Aristoph.  in  nub.  v.  498. 
Plato,  de  legg.  xii,)ofsearchingfor  stolen  goods  without  any 
clothes  on  but  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  a  mask  on  the 
face,  (FURTORUM  QUiESTIO  CUM  LANCE  ET 
LICIO),  Geli  ibid,  Fqstusin  Lance.  When  the  goods 
werefound,itwascailedFURTUM  CONCEPTUM,/**/, 
ii.  10. 3. 

Lex  iELIA  et  FUSI A  de  comitiisr^Vwo  separate  laws, 
although  sometimes  joined  by  Cicero.  The  first  by  Q.  M- 
Uus  Partus,  consul,  A.  U.  586,  ordained,  that  when  the  co- 
tnitia  were  held  for  passing  laws,  the  magistrates,  or  the  au- 
gurs by  their  authority,  might  take  observations  from  the 
heavens,  {de  cceb  servarent) ;  and,  if  the  omens  were  unfa- 
vourable, the  magistrate  might  prevent  or  dissolve  the  assem- 
bly, (comitiis  obnunciaret),  and  that  magistrates  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  person  who  held  die  assembly,  or  a  tribune, 
might  give  their  negative  toany  law,  (legi  tntercedereni),  Cic, 
pro  Sext.  15.  53.  post  red.  in  Sen-  5.  de  prov.  Cons.  19.  in 

Vatin.  9.  Pi$.  4.  Att  ii.  9 .The  second,  Lex  FUSIA, 

or  Fv? i a,  by  F.  Furius,  consul  A*  V*  617,  or  by  one  Fu- 
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fius  or  Fusius,  a  tribune,  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  to 
enact  laws  on  all  the  dies  fasti,  Cic.  ibid,  See  p.  96. 

Lex  MIA  A  SENTIA,  by  the  consuls  iElius  and  Senti- 
us,  A,  U.  756,  about  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the 
condition  of  those  who  were  made  free,  Suet.  Aug*  40.  See 
p.  44. 

LexJEMILl  A,  about  the  censors.   Seep.  13&.  . 

Lex  ./EMILIA  Sumptuaria  vel  Cibaria,  by  M.  iEmilius 
Lepidus,  consul,  A.  675,  limiting  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
meats  to  be  used  at  an  entertainment,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 
Gett.  ii.  24.  Pliny  ascribes  this  law  to  Marcus  Scaurus,  viii. 
57.  So  Aurel  Vict,  devir-  lUustr.  72. 

Leges  AGR ARFiE  /  Cassia*  Licinia,  Flaminia,  Sempro- 
nia%  Thoria,  Cornelia,  Servilia%  Flavia,  Julia,  Mamilia. 

Leges  de  AMB1TU/  Fabia,  Calpurnta,  Tuilia,Aufidia9 
Licinia,  JPompeia. 

Leges  ANN  ALES  vel  Annan*.  See  p.  113. 

Lex  ANTI A  Sumptuaria,  by  Antius  Restio,  the  year  un- 
certain ;  limiting  the  expence  of  entertainments,  and  ordain- 
ing that  no  actual  magistrate,  or  magistrate  elect,  should  go 
any  where  to  sup  but  with  particular  persons,  GelL  ii.  24* 
Antius  seeing  his  wholesome  regulations  insufficient  to  check 
the  luxury  of  the  times,  never  after  supped  abroad,  that  he 
might  not  witness  the  violation  of  his  own  law,  Macrob.  ii. 
13. 

Leges  ANTONLE,  proposed  by  Antony  after  the  death 
of  Caesar,  about  abolishing  the  office  of  dictator,  confirming 
theactsof  Csesar,(AcTA  Gasa-ris), planting  colonies,  giv- 
ing away  kingdoms  and  provinces,  granting  leagues  and  im- 
munities, admitting  officers  in  the  army  among  jurymen ; 
allowing  those  condemned  for  violence  and  crimes  against 
the  state  to  appeal  to  the  people,  which  Cicero  calls  the  des- 
truction of  atf  laws,  8cc.  Cic.  PhiL  i.  1.  9*  ii.  3,  36,  37,  38, 
v.  34.  xiii.  3, 5.  Atu  xiv.  12.  Dio.  Cass.  xiv.  28.  Appian.  de 
bell.  cw.  iii.  transferring  the  right  of  choosing  priests  from 
the  people  to  the  different  colleges,  Dio.  xliV'jfri.  &c. 

Leges  APPULKI/E,  proposed  by  L.  Appuleius  Saturni- 
nus,  A.  653*  tribune  of  the  commons  ;  about  dividing  the 
public  lands  among  the  veteran  soldiers,  Aurel.  Vict  de  vir. 
Musto  73.  settling  colonies, .  Cic*  pro  Balb.  21.  punishing 
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crimes  against  the  state,  (de  maj estate),  Cic.  de  orat.  ii.  25, 
49.  furnishing  corn  to  the  poor  people,  ati?ofan(m,abushel, 
Isemisse  et  triente,  i.  e*  dextante  vel  decunce :  See  Leges 
Sempronut),  Cic-  ad  Herenn-  i- 12,  de  Legg.  ii«  6. 

Saturninusalso  got  a  law  passed,  that  all  the  senators  should 
be  obliged,  within  five  days,  to  approve  upon  oath  of  what 
the  people  enacted,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine ;  and 
the  virtuous  Mete  11  us  Numidicus  was  banished,  because  he 
alone  would  not  comply,  (quod in  legem  vi  latamjurare  nol 
let)>  Cic.  pro  Sext.  16.  Dom.  31.  Cluent.35.  Victor  de  Vir. 
illust.  62.  But  Saturninus  himself  was  soon  after  slain  fbr 
passing  these  laws  by  the  command  of  Marius,  who  had  at 
first  encouraged  him  to  propose  them,  Cic.  pro  Rabbr.  perd. 
7.  11.  and  who  by  his  artifice  had  effected  the  banishment 
of  Metellus,  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  Appian.  de  Belt.  Civ.  L  367. 

Lex  AQUILIA,  A.  U.  672,  about  hurt  wrongfully  done, 
{de  damno  injuria  datoj  Cic.  in  Bruto,  34.  Another  A.  U. 
687,  (de  dolo  malo\  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  30.  Off.  Hi.  14 

Lex  ATERIA  TARPEIA,  A.  U.  300,  that  all  magis* 
trates  might  fine  those  who  violated  their  authority,  but  not 
above  two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  Dionys.  x.  50.  After  the 
Romans  began  to  use  coined  money,  an  ox  was  estimated  at 
100  assbs,  and  a  sheep  at  ten,  Fe&tus  in  peculates. 

Lex  ATIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  690,  repealing  the  Cor- 
nelian law,  and  restoring  the  Domitian,  in  the  election  of 
priests,  Dio.  xxxvii.  37. 

Lex  ATILIA  de  dedititiis  A.  U.  543,  Lb.  xxvi.  33. 
Another  de  tutoribus,  A.  U.  443,  That  guardians  should  be 
appointed  for  orphans  and  women,  by  the  praetor  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  tribunes,  Ulpian.m  Fragm.  Lvo.  xxxix.  9. 
See  p.  67. 

-Another,  A.  U.  443,  That  sixteen  military  tribunes 

should  be  created  by  the  people  for  four  legions ;  that  is,  two 
thirds  of  the  whole.  For  in  four  legions,  the  number  which 
then  used  annually  to  be  raised,  there  were  twenty-four  tri- 
bunes, six  in  each :  of  whom  by  this  law  four  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  people,  and  two  by  the  consuls.  Those  chosen  by 
the  people  were  called  COMITIATI ;  by  the  consuls,  KU- 
TILI  or  RUFULI.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  been  all  no. 
mutated  by  fhe  kings,  consuls,  or  dictators,  till  the  year  393* 
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when  tb«  people  assumed  the  right  of  annually  appointing 
six,  Iav.  vii.  5.  ix.  30.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Afterwards  the  man- 
ner  of  choosing  them  varied.  Sometimes  the  people  created 
the  whole,  sometimes  only  a  part.  But  as  they,  through  in- 
terest, often  appointed  improper  persons,  the  choice  was 
sometimes  left,  especially  in  dangerous  junctures,  entirely 
to  the  consuls,  Uv.  xli'u  31.  xliii.  12.  xliv,  21. 

Lex  ATINIA,  A..U.  623,  about  making  the  tribunes  o£ 
the  commons  senators,  Gell.  xiv.  8.  Another,  That  the  pro- 
perty  of  things  stolen  could  not  be  acquired  by  possession, 
(usticapione)  :  The  words  of  the  law  were,  Quod  surrep- 

rUM  ERIT,  EJUS  STERNA  AUCTOBITAS    ESTO.      (Seep. 

59.  GelL  xvii.  7.  Ctc.  in  Ferr.  i.  42. 

Lex  AUFIDIA  dcAmbitu,  A.  U.  692.  It  contained  this 
singular  clause,  That  if  a  candidate  promised  money  to  a 
tribe,  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be  excused ;  but  if  he 
did  pay  it,  he  should  be  obliged  to  pay  to  every  tribe  a  yearly 
fine  of  3000  sestertii  as  long  as  he  lived.  Cic.  AtU  i.  16. 

Lex  AJJRELl  A  judicaria,  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  prsetor, 
A.\J.  683,  Thztjudices  or  jurymen  should  be  chosen  from 
the  senators,  Equites,  and  Tribuni  Mrariu — The  last  were 
officers  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  who  kept  and  gave  out 
the  money  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  army,  Ascon. 
in  Cu?.— Cic.  pro  Plane.  8.  AtU  u  16.  Festus. 

Another,  by  C  Aurdius  Gotta,  consul,  A.  U.  678,  That 
those  who  had  been  tribunes  might  enjoy  their  offices,  which 
had  been  prohibited  by  Sulla,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Lex  BiEBIA,  A.  U.  574,  about  the  number  of  prators, 
(Seep- 134.) — Another  against  bribery,  A.  U.  571,  tiv.  xl. 
19.  -     . 

iexCiECILIA  DIDIA,or  etDidiayOT£>idiaet  Cxcilia, 
A.  U,  655,  That  laws  should  be  promulgated  for  three  mar- 
ket-days, and  that  several  distinct  things  should  not  be  in. 
eluded  in  the  same  law,  which  was  oaSLe&ferre  per  saturam, 
Cic  Att  ii.  9.  Phil,  v.  3.  pro  Dom.  20. 
-—Another  against  bribery,  Cic.  pro  Sull.  22,  23. 
— -  Another,  A.  U.  693,  about  exempting  the  city  and 
Italy  from  taxes,  Dio.  xxxvii.  51. 

Lex  CALPURNIA,  A.  U.  604,  against  extortion,  by 
which  law  the  first  qutcstio per p etna  was  established,  Cic. 
V«tr.  iv.  25,  Off.  ii.  21. 
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— —  Another,  called  also  Acilia,  concerning  bribery,  A. 
686,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  23.  Brut.  27.  Sail.  Cat.  18. 
;  Lex  C  ANULEIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  309,  about  the  in- 
termarriage  of  the  patricians  with  the  plebeians,  Liv.  iv.  6. 

Lex  CASSIA,  That  those  whom  the  people  condemned 
should  be  excluded  from  the  senate,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Corn* 
Another  about  supplying  the  senate,  Tacit.  xi.25»  Another, 
That  the  people  should  vote  by  ballot,  &c.  See  p.  99. 

JLex  CASSIA  TERENTIA  Frumentaria,  by  the  Con. 
suls  C.  Cassius  and  M.  Terentius,  A.  680,  ordaining,  as  it 
is  thought,  that  five  bushels  of  corn  should  be  given  monthly 
to  each  of  the  poorer  citizens,  which  was  not  more  than  the 
allowance  of  slaves,  Sallust.  hist.fragm.  (p.  974*  cd.  Cortii), 
and  that  money  should  be  annually  advanced  from  the  trea- 
sury for  purchasing  800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  (Triticiim- 
per  ati),  at  four  sestertii  a  bushel ;  and  a  second  tenth  part 
(alteras  decumas),  (see  p.  76.)  at  three  sesterth  a  bushel  (pro 
decumano),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  70- 

This  corn  was  given  to  the  poor  people,  by  the  Semproni- 
3n  law,  at  a  semis  and  triens  a  bushel ;  and  by  the  Clodian 
law,  gratis.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  read  that  200,000 
received  corn  from  the  public,  Dio.  iv.  10.  Suet .  Aug.  40. 
42.  Julius  Ca&sar  reduced  them  from  320,000  to  150,000, 
Suet.  Jul  41. 

Lex  CENTURIATA,  the  name  of  every  ordinance  made 
by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  11. 

Lex  CINCI A  de  donis  et  muneribus,  hence  called  MU- 
NERALIS,  Plant,  apud  Festum,  by  Cincius  a  tribune,  A. 
549,  That  no  one  should  take  money  or  a  present  for  plead- 
ing  a  cause,  Cic.  de  Senect.  4.  de  Orat.  ii.  7.  Alt.  i.  20.  Ta- 
cit. Arm.  xi.  5.  Liv.  xxxiv-  4. 

Lex  CLAUDIA  de  navibu$y  A.  535,  That  a  senator 
should  not  have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden*  Csee  p.  6.) 
A  clause  is  supposed  to  have  been  added  to  this  law,  prohi- 
biting the  quaestor's  clerks  from  trading,  Suet.  Dom.  9. 

Another  by  Claudius  the  consul,  at  the  request  of  the  al- 
lies, A.  573,  That  the  allies,  and  those  of  the  Latin  name, 
should  leave  Rome,  and  return  to  their  own  cities.  Accord- 
ing to  this  law  the  consul  made  an  edict ;  and  a  decree  of  the 
senate  was  added.  That  for  the  future  no  person  should  be 
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iriafitiaitted,  unless  both  master  and  slave  swore,  that  he  was 
not  manumitted  for  the  sake  of  changing  his  city.  For  the 
allies  used  to  give  their  children  as  slaves  to  any  Roman  citi- 
zen on  condition  of  their  being  manumitted,  (ut  libertmi 
rioesessint)  Liv.  xli.  8,  &  9.  Cic.  pro  Balb*  23. 

by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  That  usurers  should  not 

lend  money  to  minors,  to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  their  pa- 
rents, Tacit.  Ann.  xi. 13-  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what 
was  called  Sen  atus-cons^  ltum  Macedonian™,  UU 
pien.  enforced  by  Vespasian,  Suet.  11.  To  this  crime  Ho- 
race alludes,  Sat.  i.  2.  v.  14* 

.  —  by  the  consul  Marcellus,  703,  That  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  candidate  for  an  office  while  absent ; 
thus,  taking  from  Cces&r  the  privilege  granted  him  by  the 
Pompeian  law ;  (desariprivilegium  eripiens  vel  bencficu 
wn  populi  adimens)  >•  also*  That  the  freedom  of  the  city 
should  be  taken  from  the  colony  of  Novumcomum,  which 
Caesar  had  planted,  Suet.  Jul.  28.  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  35. 

Leges  CLODLE,  by  the  tribune  P.  Clodius,  A.  695. 

—  1.  That  the  corn  which  had  been  distributed  to  the 
people  for  six  asses  and  a  triens  the  bushel,  should  be  given 
gratis,  Cic.  pro  SeXt.  25.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  See.  p.  208. 

»  i  2.  That  the  censors  should  not  expel  from  the  se- 
nate, or  indict  any  mark  of  infamy,  on  any  man  who  Was  not 
first  openly  accused  and  condemned  by  their  joint  sentence, 
Cic.  ibid.—-in  Pis.  5.  Dio.  xxxviiL  13. 

— —  3.  That  no  one  should  take  the  auspices,  or  observe 
the  heavens,  when  the  people  were  assembled  on  public  bu- 
siness; and,  in  short,  that  the  iEfian  and  Fusian  laws  should 
be  abrogated.  (S^p.  96.)  Cic.  Fat.  6.  7.  9.  SexU  15.  26. 
Prav.  Cons*  19.  Ascon.  in  Pis.  4* 

.  '  4.  That  the  old  companies  or  fraternities  (collegia) 

of  artificers  in  the  city*  which  the  senate  had  abolished} 
should  be  restored,  and  new  ones  instituted,  Cic.  in  Pis.  4. 
Suet.  Jul.  .42.  •. 

These  laws  were  intended  to  pkve  the  way  for  the  follow* 
ing: 

~— *•  5.  That  whoever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  un^ 
condemned,  and  without  a  trial*  should  be  prohibited  from 
•fire  itad  water ;  by  which  law,  Cicero,  although  not  named* 

Ff 
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was  plainly  pointed  at ;  Fell.  ii.  45,  and  soon  after*  by  ] 
of  a  hired  mob,  his  banishment  was  expressly  decreed  by  a 
second  law,  Cic.pro  Dom.  18,  19,  20.  post.  red.  in  sen*  2. 
5,  Sec. 

Cicero  had  engaged  Ninius  a  tribune  to  oppose  these  laws, 
Jbut  was  prevented  from  using  his  assistance,  by  the  artful 
conduct  of  Clodius,Z)t0.xxxviii.l5.  and  Pompey,  on  whose 
protection  he  had  reason  to  rely,  betrayed  bkra^ibid.  17.  JPA*. 
tarch.—*dc.  AH.  x.  4.  Caesar,  who  was  then  without  the 
Walls  with  his  army,  ready  to  set  out  for  his  province  of 
Gaul,  offered  to  make  him  one  of  his  lieutenants ;  but  this, 
by  the  advice  of  Pompey,  he  declined,  Dio.  xxxviii.  15. 
Crassus,  although  secretly  inimical  to  Cicero.  tAtdyet  at 
the  persuasion  of  his  son,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Cice- 
ro, Cic.  Q*fr.  ii.  9.  did  not  openly  oppose  him,  Cic*  SexL 
17,  18-  But  Clodius  declared  that  what  he  did  was  by  the 
authority  of  the  Triumviri,  Cic.  Sext.  16. 18. ;  and  the  in- 
terposition of  the  senate  and  Equites,  who,  to  die  number 
of  20,000,  changed  their  habit  on  Cicero's  account,  Cic. 
post  red.  ad  Quirit.  3.  was  rendered  abortive  by  means  of 
the  consuls  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of  Caesar,  and  Gabuutxs, 
the  creature  of  Pompey,  Cic.  Sext.  11,  12, 13,  &c.  Cicero 
therefore,  after  several  mean  compliances,  putting  on  the  ha- 
bit of  a  criminal,  Dio.  xxxviii.  14.  and  even  throwing  him- 
self  at  the  feet  of  Pompey,  Cic.  Att.  x.  4.  was  at  last  obliged 
to  leave  the  city,  about  the  end  of  March,  A.  U.  695#  He 
was  prohibited  from  coming  within  468  miles  of  Rome,  un- 
der pain  of  death  to  himself,  and  to  any  person  who  enter- 
tained him,  Cic.  Att.  iii.  4.  Dio.  xxxviii*  17.  He  therefore 
retired  to  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia,  <&.  Plane-  41.  Med. 
in  Senat.  14.  His  houses  at  Rome  and  in  the  country  were 
burnt,  and  his  furniture  plundered,  ibid.  7.  pro  Ztom.  S4. 
t  icero  did  not  support  his  exile  with  fortitude ;  but  shewed 
marks  of  dejection,  and  uttered  expressions  of  grief,  unwor- 
thy of  his  former  character,  Dio.  xxxviii.  18.  Cic.  Aft.  iii. 
7,  8,  9,  10, 11, 13, 15, 19,  &c.  He  was  restored  with  great 
honour,  through  the  influence  of  Pompey,  by  a  very  unani- 
mous decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  a  law  passed  at  the  Comitm 
Ccntutiatay  4th  August  tie  next  year,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  1.  past 
red.  ad  Qttir,  7.  in  Senat.  11,  Md.  20«  Fie.  IS.Dw.  xxsi*. 
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8.  Had  Cicerodisplayed  as  much  dignity  and  independence* 
after  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  as  he  did 
iodustry  and  integrity  in  aspiring  to  it,  he  needed  not  to  have 
owed  his  safety  to  any  one. 

——  6,  That  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  should  be  taken 
from  Ptolemy,  and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province, 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  8.  VeU.  iL  45.  the  reason  of  which  law  was 
to  punish  that  king  for  having  refused  Clodius  money  to  pay 
his  ransom,  when  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Ca- 
to  out  of  the  way,  by  appointing  him  to  execute  this  order 
of  the  people,  that  he  might  not  thwart  the  unjust  proceed- 
ings of  the  tribune,  nor  the  views  of  the  triumviri \  by  whom 
Clodius  was  supported,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  18.  28.  Dam.  25# 
Dio.  xxxviii.  30.  xxxix,  22. 

—  7.  To  reward  the  consuls  Piso  and  Gabinius,  who 
had  favoured  Clodius  in  his  measures,  the  province  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece  was  by  the  people  given  to  the  for- 
mer, and  Syria  to  the  latter,  Cic.  ibid.  10.  24.  in  Pis.  16. 

— —  8-  Another  law  was  made  by  Clodius,  to  give  relief 
to  the  private  members  of  Corporate  to\vn^(municipiorum\ 
against  the  public  injuries  of  their  communities,  Cic.  pro 
Dam.  30. 

——  0.  Another,  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybele,  at  Pes- 
sinus  in  Phrygiaof  his  office,  Cic-  Sext.  26.  de  resp.  fl#" 
rusp*  13. 

Lex  COELIA  tabellaria  perduellionis>  by  Coelius,  a  tri- 
bune. See  p.  99. 

Leges  CORNELLS*  enacted  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the 
dictator,  A.  672.  * 

— —  1.  De  proscription  et  proscriptis*  agaktst  his  ene- 
mies, and  in  favour  of  his  friends.  Sylla  first  introduced  the 
method  of  proscription*  Upon  his  return  into  the  city,  af- 
ter having  conquered  the  pirty  of  Marius,  be  wrote  down 
Ac  names  of  those  whom  he  doomed  to  die,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  fixed  up  on  tables  in  the  public  places  of  thecrty, 
with  the  promise  of  a  certain  reward  (duo  talenta)  for  the 
head  of  each  person  so  proscribed*  New  lists  (tabulx  pro* 
*cripthm$)-VHK  repeatedly  exposed,  as  new  victims  occur- 
red tohis  memory,  or  were  suggested  to  him.  The  first  list 
contained  the  names  of  40  senators  and  1600  equates,  Atou 
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an.  B.  Go.  i.  409.  Incredible  numbers  were  massacred,  not 
only  at  Rome,  but  through  all  Italy,  Dio.  Fragm.  137* 
Whoever  harboured  or  assisted  a  proscribed  person,  was 
put  to  death,  Cic.  in  Vert.  \.  47.  The  goods  of  the  proscrib- 
ed were  confiscated,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Amer.  43,  44.  in  Bull. 
iii.  3.  and  their  children  declared  incapable  of  honours,  VdL 
Pat.  ii.  28.  Cic.  in  Pis.  2.  The  lands  and  fortunes  of  the 
slain  were  divided  among  the  friends  of  Sylla,  Sallust.  Cat, 
51-  who  were  allowed  to  enjoy  preferments  before  the  legal 
time,  Cic.  Acad*  ii.  1- 

»Z)?Municipiis,  That  the  free  towns  which  had 

joined  A^arius,  should  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  and  the 
right  of  citizens ;  the  last  of  which  Cicero  says  oould  not 
be  done,  {Quia  Jure  Romano  civitas  nemini  invito  adimi  £*- 
terat),  pro  Dom.  30-  Crecin.  33* 

Sylla  being  created  dictator  with  extraordinary  powers  by 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Intersex,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
people  by  centuries,  Appian.  B.  do.  v  411*  and  having  there 
got  ratified  whatever  he  had  done  or  should  do,  by  a  special 
law,  (swe  Valeria,  siveConxzLiA,  Cic-  pro  Rose.  Anu 
43-)  Cic*  in  Rull-  iii.  2.  next  proceeded  to  regulate  the  state, 
and  for  that  purpose  made  many  good  laws. 

2.  Concerning  the  republic,  the  magistrates,  (see  p. 

114.)  the  provinces,  (seep.  174.)  the  power  of  the  tribunes, 
(see  p.  149.)  That  thejudices  should  be  chosen  only  from 
among  the  senators :  That  the  priests  should  be  elected  by 
their  respective  colleges,  Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Drain,  in  Vcrr.  3. 

3.* Concerning  various  crimes;  de  Majestate, 

Cic.  in  Pis.  21.  pro  Cluent.  35.  adFam.  iii.  11-  (see  p*  174.) 
— <&?  Repetundis,  Cic*  pro  Rabiri*  (see  p.  134.>— de 
Sic  arms  et  Veneficis,  those  who  killed  a  person  with 
weapons  or  poison ;  also,  who  took  away  the  life  of  another 
by  false  accusation,  &c— One  accused  by  this  law,  was  asked 
whether  he  chose  sentence  to  be  passed  on  him  by  voice  or 
by  ballot?  (palam  an  clam?)  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  20.  —de  In- 
Cendjakiis,  who  fired  houses  ;—rf<?  Parricihis,  who 
killed  a  parent  or  relation  ;—</<•  Fa h  so,  against  those  who 
forged  testaments  or  any  other  deed,  who  debased  or  coon. 
terfeited  the  public  coin,  (qui  in  aurum  vitii  quid  addiderm* 
y%\  qd^erinos  nummos/ecerint\  &c  Peace  thi$  law  is  c?4- 
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inVerr.  i*  42. 

The  punishment  annexed  to  these  laws  was  generally 
aque  et  ignis  interdiction  banishment* 

Sylto  also  made  a  sumptuary  law,  limiting  the  expence  of 
entertainments,  GeU-  ii*  24.  Macrob.  Sat  ii«  13- 

There  were  other  fc§w  CORNELLS,  proposed  by  Cor. 
ndius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  686.  That  the  praetors  in  judging 
should  not  vary  from  their  edicts.  (See  p.  130.)  That  the 
senate  should  not  decree  about  absolving  any  one  from  the 
obligation  of  the  laws,  without  a  quorum  of  at  least  two 
hundred,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel 

Leoo  CURIA,  by  Curius  Dentatus  when  tribune,  A.  U- 
454,  T  hat  the  senate  should  authorize  the  comitia  for  elect- 
ing plepeian  magistrates,  Aur.  VicU  37.  Cic.  de  clar-  Orat. 
14. 

Leges  CURI  ATiE,  made  by  the  people  assembled  by 
curia.  See  p.  84* 

ZtftfDECIA,  A.  U.  442,  That  Duumviri  navales  should 
be  created  for  equipping  and  refitting  a  fleet,  Liv.  ix.  30. 

Lex  DIDlAsumptuaria,  A.  U.  610,  limiting  the  expence 
of  entertainments  and  thejiumber  of  guests :  That  the  sump* 
tuary  laws  should  be  extended  to  all  the  Italians ;  and  not 
only  die  master  of  the  feast,  but  also  the  guests,  should  in- 
cur a  penalty  for  their  offence,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 

Lex  DOM ITI A  de  socerdotiis,  the  author  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  a  tribune,  A*  U-  650*  That  priests,  (i-  e.  the 
pontificesy  ougures,  and  decemviri  sacris  Jaciendis),  should 
notbe  chosen  by  the  colleges,  as  formerly,  but  by  the  people, 
(see p>  106)  Suet-Ner-  2-  Car-  Rutt-  ii-  7-  The  Pontifex 
Maxmus  and  Curio  Maximus  were,  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
republic,  always  chosen  by  the  people,  Liu-  xxv-  5-  xxvil  8. 

Lev  DUILIA,  by  Duilius  a  tribune,  A-  304,  That  who- 
ever left  the  people  without  tribunes,  or  created  a  magistrate 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  should  be  scourged  and 
beheaded,  Liv.  \\v  35. 

Lex  DUILJA  MiENIA  dc  unciariofemore,  A-  396,  fix- 
ing the  interest  of  money  at  one  per  cent.  Liv.  vii- 16. — A- 
nother,  making  it  capital  for  one  to  call  assemblies  of  the 
people.at  a  distance  from  the  city,  i&tf-  . 
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Lex  FABI A  de  piagio  vel  plagiarist  against  kidnapping 
or  stealing  away  and  retaining  freemen  or  slaves,  de*  pro 
Rabir*  perd.  3.  ad  Qumct-  Fr-  i-  2-  The  punishment  at  first 
was  a  fine,  but  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  the  mines ;  and  for 
buying  or  selling  a  free-born  citizen,  death* 

Literary  thieves,  or  those  who  stole  the  works  of  others 
were  also  called  Pxagiaeii,  Martial,  u  53* 

Another,  limiting  the  number  of  Sectatores  that  at- 
tended candidates,  when  canvassing  for  any  office.  It  was 
proposed,  but  did  not  pass,  Cic.  pro  Muran.  34. 

TheSECTATOREs,  who  always  attended  candidates,  woe 
distinguished  from  theSALUTATOREs,  who  only  waited  on 
them  at  their  houses  in  the  morning,  and  then  wentaway ; 
and  from  the  De  duc  to  he  s,  who  also  went  down  with  them 
to  the  Forum  and  Campus  Martins ;  hence  called  by  Mar- 
tial, Antambulones,  ii.  18.  Cic.  depet  cans.  See  p.  93. 

Lex  FALCID1A  testamentaria,  A.  713,  That  the  testa, 
tor  should  leave  at  least  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  the 
person  whom  he  named  his  heir,  PauL  ad  teg*  FalckL — 
Dio.  xlviii.  33. 

Lex  FANNIA,  A.  588,  limiting  the  expences  of  one  day 
at  festivals  to  100  asses,  whence  the  law  b  called  by  Lucili- 
us,  Centussis;  on  ten  other  days  every  month,  to  thirty ; 
and  on  all  other  days,  to  ten  asses:  also,  that  no  other  fowl 
should  be  served  up,  ine  quidvolucrium  vtlvolucre  pmcre- 
txcr)y  except  one  hen,  and  that  not  fattened  for  the  purpose, 
{qua  non  alttlis  esset),  Gell.  ii.  24«  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  ISAquod 
deinde  caput  translatum,  per  onmes  leges  ambufautij  Piio- 
x.  50.  s.  71. 

i  Lex  FL  AMINI  A,  A.  52 1.  about  dividing  among  the  sol- 
diers  the  lands  of  Picenum,  whence  the  Galti  Setwnes  had 
been  expelled ;  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  various 
wars,  Polyb.  ii.  21.  Cic.  Sen*  4. 

Lex  FLA VI A  agraria,  the  author  L.  Flavius,  a  tribune, 
A.  695,  for  the  distribution  of  lands  among  Pompey's  sol. 
diers  ;  which  excited  so  great  commotions,  that  the  tribune, 
supported  by  Porapey,  had  the  hardihood  to  commit  the  con- 
sul  Metellus  to  prison  for  opposing  it,  Dio.  Cass,  xxxvii. 
50.  Cic.  Att.  i.  18, 19.  ii.  1. 

Leges  FRUMENTARLE,  laws  for  the  distribution  of 
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com  among  the  people,  first  at  a  low  price,  and  then  gratis  ; 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Sempronian,  Apuleian,  Cassian, 
Clodian,  and  Octavian  laws. 

Lex  FUFIA,  A-  692,  That  Clodius  should  be  tried  for 
tiolattng  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  by  the  praetor, 
with  a  sdedt  bench  of  judges  ;  and  not  before  the  people* 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  13,  14f 
16.  Thus  by  bribery  he  procured  his  acquittal,  Dio.  xxxviL 

Leac  FULVIA,  A.  628,  about  giving  the  freedom  of  the 
eity  to  the  Italian  allies  ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Civ.  i.  371-  Val  Max.  ix.  5. 

Lex  FURI  A,  by  Camillus  the  dictator,  A.  385,  about  the 
creation  of  the  curule  aediles,  Liv.  vi.  42. 

Lex  FURI  A  vel  Fusia,  (for  both  are  the  same  name, 
Liv.  iii.  4.  QainctUian.  \.  4. 13.)  de  testaments,  That  no  one 
should  leave' by  way  of  legacy  more  than  1000  asses,  and 
that  be  who  took  more  should  pay  fourfold,  Cic*  in  Vert*  i. 
42.  pro  Both.  8.  Theophxl  adlnstit  ii.  22*  By  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  one  might  leave  what  legacies  he  pleased. 

Lex  FURIA  ATILIA,  A.  617,  about  giving  up  Man- 
cinusto  the  NumantineS,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace 
without  the  order  of  the  people  or  senate,  Cic*  Off.  iii.  30* 

Lex  FUSIA  de  comitiis,  A.  694,  by  a  praetor,  That  in  the 
Comitia  Tr&uta  the  different  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe, 
should  vote  separately,  that  thus  the  sentiments  of  every 
rank  might  be  known;  Dio.  xxtfviii.  8. 

Lex  FUSIA  vel  Puria  CAN1NIA,  A.  751,  limiting  the 
number  of  slaves  to  be  manumitted,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  which  any  one  possessed  ;  from  two  to  ten, 
the  half;  from  ten  to  thirty,  the  third ;  from  thirty  to  a  hun- 
dred, the  fourth  part;  but  not  above  a  hundred,  whatever  was 
the  number,  Fopisc.  Tacit*  11.  Paul.  Sent.  iv.  15.  See  p.  45. 

Leges  GABINIiE,  by  A.  Gabinius  a  tribune,  A.  685, 
That  Potnpey  should  get  the  command  of  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  with  extraordinary  powers,  {cum  imperio  ex- 
tracrdmarioX  Cic  pro  leg.  ManiL  17.  Dio.  xxxvi.  7-  That 
the  senate  should  attend  to  the  hearing  erf  embassies  the 
whole  month  of  February,  Cic  ad  Qtiinct.  Fr.  ii.  2.  13. 
That  the  people  should  give  their  votes  by  ballots,  and  not 
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viva  voce  as  formerly,  in  creating  magistrates.  (See  p- 100.} 
That  the  people  of  the  provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to 
borrow  .money  at  Rome  from  one  person  to  pay  another, 
(versuramfacete)%  Cic.  Att  v,  21.  vi.  2* 

There  is  another  Gabinian  law,  mentioned  by  Porcius 
Latro  in  his  declamation  against  Catiline,  which  made  it 
capital  to  hdld  clandestine  assemblies  in  the  city,*.  19.  But 
this  author  is  thought  to  be  supposititious*  See  Cortius  a$ 
Sallust 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Romans  were  always  care- 
ful to  prevent  the  meetings  of  any  large  bodies  of  men,  (he* 
taria\  which  they  thought  might  be  converted  tti  the  pur- 
poses of  sedition,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  43.  94*  On  this  account,  Pli- 
ny informs  Trajan,  that  according  to  his  directions  he  had 
prohibited  the  assemblies  of  christians,  Ui  97  76. 

Lex  GELLIA  CORNELIA,  A-  681,  confirming  the 
right  of  citizens  to  those  to  whom  Pompey,  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  (de  consilh  sentential,  had  granted  it,  Cic- pro 
Balb.  8.  14* 

Lex  GENUCIA,A-  411,  That  both  consuls  might  be 
thosen  from  the  plebeians,  Liv-  vii-  42 ;  that  usury  should 
be  prohibited ;  that  no  one  should  enjoy  the  same  office  with, 
in  ten  years,  nor  be  invested  with  two  offices  in  one  year* 
ibid. 

Lex  GENUCIA  iEMILIA,  A.  390,  about  fixing  a  nail 
in  the.  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Liu.  vii.  3. 

Lex  GL  AUCIA,  A-  653,  granting  the  right  of  judging  to 
the  Equites,  Cic*  de  clar-  Orator.  62— De  repetundis.  See 
Lex  Servilia- 
Lex  GLICI A,  de  inojficioso  testamento-   See  p«  64. 
Lex  HIERONICA,  vel  frumentaria,  Cic-  Verr-  ii.  13- 
containing  the  conditions  on  which  the  public  lands  of  the 
Roman  people  in  Sicily  were  possessed  by  the  husbandmen- 
It  had  been  prescribed  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  his 
tenants,  (Ms  qui  agros  regis  colerentJ,  and  was  retained  by 
the  Praetor  Rupilius,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  among 
the  laws  which  he  gave  to  the  Sicilians,  when  that  country 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cic.  Ferr.  iii.  8. 
10.  It resembled.the regulation ofthecensors,(LKOES  Cek- 
bori/s,)  in  their  leases  and  bargains,  (in  iocatiQnibus  et  poa- 
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zionibu$)i  and  settled  the  manner  of  collecting  and  ascertain- 
fag  the  quantity  of  the  tithes. 

Lex  HIRTIAj  A.  704-  That  the  adherents  of  Pompey 
(Pampeiani)  should  be  excluded  from  preferments,  Cia 
Phil,  xiii  16- 

Lex  HORATIA,  about  rewarding  Caia  Tarratia,  a  ves- 
tal virgin,  because  she  had  presented  the  Roman  people  with 
the  Campus  TUmrttnus*  or  Martins;  that  she  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  give  evidence  (testabtiis  esset\  be  discharged  from 
her  priesthood  (exaugurari  posset ,)  and  might  many  if  she 
chose,  Gett.  vi-  7. 

Lex  HORTENS1  A,  That  the  ntmdin*,  or  market-days, 
which  used  to  be  held  asferut  or  holidays,  should  hzfastrt 
or  court  days  ;  that  the  country  people,  #ha  came  to  town 
for  market,  might  then  get  their  law-suits  determined,  (ktes 
eompbnefent),  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

ZearHORTENSIA,  de  plebiscite-  See  p.  22,  106,  193* 

Lex  HOSTILIA,  de  furtis,  about  theft,  is  mentioned 
Only  by  Justinian,  Jnstit.  iv«  10- 

Lex  ICILIA,  de  tribunis,  A.  261,  That  no  one  should 
contradict  or  interrupt  a  tribune  (interfari  tribune)  while 
speaking  to  the  people,  Dionys.  vii.  17. 

— —  Another,  A.  297,  de  Aventino  pubticando,  That  the 
Aventine  hill  should  be  common  for  the  people  to  build  up^ 
on,  Id.  x.  32'  Lrv.  iii.  13-  It  was  a  condition  in  the  creation 
of  the  decemviri,  that  this  law,  and  those  relating  to  the  tri- ' 
bunes,  (LEGES  SACRATiE),  should  not  be  abrogated, 
Lb»  iii.  32* 

Lex  JULIA,  de  civitate  sociis  et  Latinis  danda  ;  the  au- 
thor L.  Julius  Caesar,  A.  663,  That  the  freedom  of  the  city 
should  be  giv&i  to  the  Latins  and  all  the  Italian  allies  who 
chose  to  accept  of  it,  {qui  et  legi  fundi  fieri  vellenf),  Cic- 
pro  Balb.  8.  Gell.  iv.  4.    See  p.  47-  72. 

Leges  JULLE,  laws  made  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augus- 
tus: 

— —  1.  By  C.  Julius  Caesar,  in  his  first  consulship*  A, 
694.  and  afterwards  when  dictator : 

Z^JULlAAGRARiA,fofdbtributingthelands  of  Cam- 
pania and  Sleila,  to  20,000  poor  citizens  who  had  each 

G* 
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three  children  of  more,  Cic.  pro  Phtne.  5.  Att*  ii.  16,  Iff, 
19.  Veil,  ii.  44.  Z)w>.  xxxviii.  1,  &>  7. 
.-  When  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague  in  the  consulate,  gave 
his  negative  to  this  law,  he  was  driven  from  the  Forum  by 
force-  And  next  day  having  complained  in  the  senate,  but 
not  being  supported,  he  was  so  discouraged,  that  during  his 
continuance  in  office  for  eight  months,  he  shut  himself  up 
at  home,  without  doing  any  thing,  but  interposing  by  his 
edicts,  («*»  quoad  pot  estate  abiret,  domo  atx&tus  nihil  aliud 
guamper  edicta  obnuntiaret),  Suet.  Jul.  20.  Dio.  xxxviii. 
6.  by  which  means,  while  he  wished  to  raise  odium  against 
his  colleague,  he  increased  his  power,  Veil-  it  44.  MeteUus 
Celer,  Cato,  and  his  great  admirer,  (amvUator)  M.  Favo- 
nius,  at  first  refused  to  swear  to  this  law  ;  but  constrained 
by  the  severity  of  the  punishment  annexed  to  it,  which  Ap- 
pian  says  was  capital,*/?  Bell.  Cwil  ii.  434-  they  at  last 
complied,  Dio.  xxxviii.  7-  Plutatch.  in  Cato  Minor.  This 
tustom  of  obliging  all  citizens,  particularly  senators,  within 
a  limited  time,  to  signify  their  approbation  of  a  law  by 
swearing  to  support  it,  at  first  introduced  in  the  time  of  M*. 
rius,  (see  Leges  Appuleix),  was  now  observed  with  respect 
to  every  ordinance  of  the  people,  however  violent  and  absurd, 
Dio.  xxxviii.  7.  Cic  Sext  28. 

— —  cfcPuBLicAKis  tertia  parte  pecuni*  debit*  rele. 
vandisy  about  remitting  to  the  farmers-general  a  third  part 
of  what  they  had  stipulated  to  pay,  Suet.  ibid.  Cic  pro 
Plane.  14.  Dio.  ibid.  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii.  435.  See  p.  26. 
When  Cato  opposed  this  law  with  his  usual  firmness,  Cae- 
sar  ordered  him  to  be  hurried  away  to  prison;  but -fearing 
lest  such  violence  should  raise  odium  against  him,  he  desk, 
ed  one  of  the  tribunes  to  interpose  and  free  him,  Plutarch- 
in  Cits. 

Dio  says  that  this  happened  when  Cato  opposed  the  for* 
xner  law  in  the  senate,  xxxviii.  3.  So  Suet.  Ges.  20-  GrlL 
iv.  10.  When  many  of  the  senators  followed  Cato,  one  of 
them,  named  M.  Petreius,  being  reproved  by  Ca&sar  for 
going  away  before  the  house  was  dismissed,  replied, "  I  had 
rather  be  with  Cato  in  prison,  than  here  with  Caesar,"  ibid. 
See  p.  15. 

— —  For  the  ratification  of  all  Pompey's-  acts  in  Asia. 
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This  law  was  chiefly  opposed  by  Lucullus ;  but  Caesar  so 
frightened  him  with  threatening  to  bring  him  to  an  account 
for  his  conduct  in  Asia,  that  he  promised  compliance  on  his 
knees.  Suet.  ibid. 

■  de  Phovinciis  ohdikandis;  an  improvement, 
on  the  Cornelian  law  about  the  provinces ;  ordaining  that 
those  who  had  been  praetors  should  not  command  a  pro- 
vince above  one  year,  and  those  who  had  been,  consuls,  not 
above  two  years,  Cic.  Phil.  1.  8-  Dio.  xliii.  25.  Also  or- 
daining  that  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Athens,  and  all  Greece, 
should  be  free,  and  use  their  own  laws,  Cic.  in  Pis.  16. 

*'■•  ■  de  Sacerdotiis,  restoring  the  Domitian  law,  and 
permitting  pawns  to  be  elected  priests  in  their  absence, 
Cic.  ad  Brut.  5. 

— —  Judici  ari  a,  ordering  xhejudices  to  be  chosen  only 
from  the  senators  and  equites,  and  not  from  the  tribuni  ara- 
rw,  Suet.  JuL  41.  Cic.  PhiL  i.  9. 

■  de  Repetundis,  very  severe  {acerrimd) against  ex- 
tortion* It  is  said  to  have  contained  above  100  heads,  Cic. 
Fam.  viii.  7.  in  Pis.  16, 21, 37,  Sext.  64.  pro  Babir.  Posth, 
4.  Fatin.  12.  od  Attic,  v.  10,  6?  16,  Suet.  Jul.  43. 

t — efc  Legation i Biis  liber  is,  limiting  their  duration 
to  five  years,  (see  p.  22.)  Cic.  Att.  xv.  1 1.  They  were  called 
kberay  quod,  cum  velis,  introire>  exire  liceat9  ibid.. 

"  de  Vl  PUBLICA    ET  PRIVATA,  ET   DE  MAJKSTA- 

te,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  8,  9. 

■  ■■■  de  pecunIis  mutuis,  about  borrowed  money. 
See  p»  50.  Dio.  xli.  37,  xlii.  51.  C*s.  B,  C.  iii.  1,  20, 42. 
.  de  Mono  pecuniae  possidend^,  that  no  one 
should  keep  by  him  in  specie  above  a  certain  sum,  (lx  ses- 
Urtia),Dio.  xli.  38.  Tacit.  Annal  vi.  16. 

About  the  population  of  Italy,  That  no  Roman  citi- 
zens should  remain  abroad  above  three  years,  unless  in  die 
army,  or  on  public  business ;  that  at  least  a  third  of  those 
employed  in  pasturage  should  be  free-born  citizens:  Also 
about  increasing  the  punishment  of  crimes,  dissolving  all 
corporations  or  societies,  except  the  ancient  ones,  granting 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  physicians,  and  professors  of  the 
liberal  arts,  &c.  Suet.  42. 

~— —cfeltEsiDuis,  about  bringing  those  to  account  who 
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retained  any  part  of  the  public  money  in  their  hands.  Mar- 
turn.  L  4.  $  3.  ad  leg.  Jul 

rfeLiBERis  proscriptobum,  That  the  children  of 

tho*e  proscribed  by  Sylla  should  be  admitted  to  enjoy  pre- 
.  ferments,  Suet.  Jul  41.  which  Cicero,  when  consul,  had  op. 
posed,  Cie.  in  Pis.  2- 

Sumptuaria,  Suet.  Jul.  42.  Cie.  ad  Att.  xiii.  7. 

Fam.  vii.  26.  ix.  15.  It  allowed  200  HS.  on  the  diesprqfes. 
ti;  300  on  the  calends,  nones,  ides,  and  some  other  festivals ; 
1000  at  marriage- feasts  (wz//)ri*>  etrepotiis\  and  such  extraor- 
dinary entertainments.  GeUius  ascribes  this  law  to  Augus- 
tus,ii.24.  but  it  seems  to  have  been  enacted  by  both,j£tevliv. 
2.  By  an  edict  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  the  allowance  for 
an  entertainment  was  raised,  in  proportion  to  its  solemnity, 
from  300  to  2000  HS-  GeU.  ibid. 

2.  The  Leges  JULIiE  made  by  Augustus  were  chiefly  j 
■     Concerning  marriage,  (de  tnaritandis  ordinihus^  Su- 
et. Aug.  34.  hence  called  by  Horace  Lex  marita,  Carm. 
secul.  v.  68.)  Liv.  Epit.  59.  Suet.  89. 

-  deADVLTERiis,et depudtcitia,PliruEp.vuSl+ — 

de  ambitu,  Suet.  34.  against  forestalling  the  market, (m^jo* 
pontra  onnonamfecerit,  societatemvecoierit,  quo  ermom  ca* 
riorjiat,  Ulpian.) 

— —  de  Tutoribijs,  That  guardians  should  be  appoint- 
ed for  orphans  in  the  provinces,  as  at  Rome,  by  the  AtUian 
law,  Justin.  Inst.  deAtil.  tut. 

Lex  JULIA  theatralis,  That  those  equitesi  who 
themselves,  their  fathers,  or  grandfathers,  had  the  fortune  of 
an  eques,  should  sit  in  the  fourteen  rows  assigned  by  the 
Roscian  law  to  that  order,  Suet.  Aug.,  40.  Ptin.  xxxiiL  2» 

There  are  several  other  laws,  called  Leges  Jtdupf  which 
occur  only  in  the  Corpus  Juris* 

Julius  Caesar  proposed  revising  all  the  laws,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  certain  form.  But  this,  with  many  other  noble  de- 
signs of  that  wonderful  man,  was  prevented  by  his  death, 
Suet.  Jul.  44. 

.Lex  JUNIA,  by  M,  Junius  Pennus  a  tribune,  A.  627* 
about  expelling  foreigners  from  the  city.  Seep.  81.  Against 
extortion,  ordaining,  that  besides  the  Ms  astimatioy  or  pay- 
ing an  esthete  of  the  damages,  the  person  convicted <rf tfjjs 
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mm  should  sufier  banishment,  Pat  ere.  ii.  8.  Cic.  pro  Balb. 
11. 

Another,  by  M.  Junius  Silanus  the  consul,  At  644, 

about  diminishing  the  number  of  campaigns  which  soldiers 
should  serve,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Lex  JUNI A  LIC  INI  A,  or  Junta  et  Lionta*  A.  691.  en- 
forcing  the  Didian  law  by  severer  penalties,  Cic.  PhiL  v. 
3.  pro  Sext.  64.  Vatin.  14.  AtU  iv.  16.  ii.  9. 

Lex  JUNIA  NORBANA,  A.  771,  concerning  the  nuu 
numiasioft  of  slaves.    See  p.  44. 

Lex  L  AB1ENA,  A.  691,  abrogating  the  law  of  Sylla,and 
restoring  the  Domitian  law  in  the  election  of  priests ;  which 
paved  the  way  for  Caesar's  being  created  Ponti/ex  MaXu 
mus,  Dio.  xxxvii.  37.  By  this  law,  two  of  the  college  nam- 
ed the  candidates,  and  the  people  chose  which  of  them  they 
pieasfed,  Ctc,  PkU.  ii.  2. 

Leoc  AMPLA  LABIENA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  663, 
That  at  the  Circensian  games  Pompey  should  wear  a  gold- 
en crown,  and  his  triumphal  robes ;  and1  in  the  theatre,  the 
Qratcasta  and  a  golden  crown ;  which  mark  of  distinction 
he  used  only  once,  Patere.  ii.  40. 

Lesc  LiETORlA,  A.  292,  That  the  plebeian  magis- 
trates should  be  created  at  the  Comitia  Tri&uta,  Liv.  ii.  56, 
57. 

—  Another,  A.  490,  against  the  defrauding  of  minors, 
{contra  adolescentium  circumscriptianem,)  Cic.  Off.  iii.  15. 
By  this  law  the  years  of  minority  were  limited  to  twenty, 
five,  and  no  one  below  that  age  could  make  a  legal  bargain, 
(stipuiariX  Plant.  Rud.  v.  3, 25.  whence  it  is  called  Lex 
Quina  vicenn aria,  Plant.  Pseud,  i.  3,  68. 

Leges  LIClNIiE,  by  P  Licinius  Varus,  city  praetor,  A* 
545,  fixing  the  day  for  the  ludi  Apollinares,  which  before 
was  uncertain,  Liv.  xxvii.  23. 

■  -,»  by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  a  tribune,  A.  608,  That 
the  choice  of  priests  should  be  transferred  from  their  college, 
to  the  people ;  but  it  did  not  pass,  Cic.  de  Amic.  25. 

This  Licinius  Crassus,  according  to  Cicero,  first  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  turning  his  face  to  the  Forum  whea 
bespoke  to  die  people,  and  not,  to  the  senate,  as  formerly, 
<$rmum  mtittti  inforym  verms  agere  cum  popuk)>  ibid. 
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But  Plutarch  says  this  was  first  done  by  Caius  Gracchus* 
Plat,  in  Gracch. 

— —  by  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  A.  377,  That  no  one  should 
possess  above  500  acres  of  land,  Liu.  vi.  35.  nor  keep  more 
than  100  head  of  great,  or  500  head  of  small  cattle,  Appian* 
deBell.  Civ/u  But  Licinius  himself  was  soon  after  pun* 
ished  for  violating  his  own  law,  Lav.  vii.  16. 

by  Crassus  the  orator,  similar  to  the  iEbutian  law, 

Cic.  pro  Dom.  20. 

Lex  L1CINI  A,  de  sodalittis  et  de  ambitu,  A.  698.  against 
bribery,  and  assembling  societies  or  companies,  for  the  pur*' 
pose  of  canvassing  for  an  office,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  15, 1  &  In 
a  trial  for  this  crime,  and  for  it  only,  the  accuser  was  allow- 
ed to  name  (edere)  the  jurymen  (Judices)  from  the  people  in 
general,  (ex  omnipopulo),  ibid.  17. 

Lex  LICINIA  sumptuatia,  by  the  consuls  ¥.  Licinius 
Crassus /A<°  Rich,  and  Cn.  Lentulus,  A.  656,  much  the  same 
with  the  Fannian  law :  That  on  ordinary  days  there  should 
not  be  more  served  up  at  table  than  three  pounds  of  fresh* 
arid  one  pound  of  salt  meat,  (salsamentorum);  but  as  much 
of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  as  every  one  pleased,  Macrob-  iL 
13.  Gell.  ilM, 

Lex  LICINIA  CASSIA,  A.  422,  That  the  legionaiy , 
tribunes  should  not  be  chosen  that  year  by  the  people,  but 
by  the  consuls  and  praetors,  Lav.  xlii.  31. 

Lex  LICINIA  SEXTIA,  A.  377,  about  debt,  That 
what  had  been  paid  for  the  interest  {quod  usuris  pernumeru* 
turn  esset)  should  be  deducted  from  the  capital,  and  the 
remainder  paid  in  three  years  by  equal  portions,  Lio~  vi» 
35.  That  instead  of  Duumviri  for  performing  sacred  rites,- 
Decemviri  should  be  chosen,  part  from  the  patricians,  and 
part  from  the  plebeians,  Liv.  vi.  41.  That  one  of  the  con- 
suls should  be  created  from  among  the  plebeians,  ibid.  vL 
35.  Seep.  125, 

Lex  LICINIA  JUNIA,  or  Junta  et  Licinia,  by  the  two 
consuls,  A.  691,  enforcing  the  lex  Cictlia  Didia,  Cic.  in 
Vat.  14.  whence  both  laws  are  often  joined,  Cic.  Phtl.  v.  3. 
Pro  Sext.  64.  Att.  ii.  9.  iv.  16. 

Lex  LICINIA  MUSIA,  A.  658,  That  no  one  should 
pass  for  a  citizen  who  was  not  so,  Cw.  Off.  iii*  11;  pro 
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jRalb*  21.  24.  which  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  Italic  or 
Mirsic  war,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Leges  LIVIiE,  proposed  by  M.  Livius  Drusus,  a  tri- 
bune, A.  662,  about  transplanting  colonies  to  different 
places  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  granting  corn  to  poor  citizens 
at  a  low  price;  and  also  that  thejudices  should  be  chosen 
indifferently  from  the  senators  and  equites,  and  that  the  al- 
lied states  of  Italy  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the; 
city. 

Drusus  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  the  most 
upright  intentions;  but  endeavouring  to  reconcile  those 
whose  interests  were  diametrically  opposite,  he  was  crushed, 
in  the  attempt ;  being  murdered  by  an  unknown  assassin  at 
his  own  house,  upon  his  returning  from  the  Forum,  amidst 
a  number  of  clients  and  friends.  No  inquiry  was  madea- 
bout  his  death.  The  states  of  Italy  considered  this  event 
as  a  signal  of  revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force 
what  they  could  not  obtain  voluntarily.  Above  30&00Q 
men  fell  in  the  contest  in  the  space  of  two  years.  At  last 
the  Romans,  although  upon  the  whole  tliey  had  the  advan- 
tage, were  obliged  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  city,  first  to . 
their  allies,  and  afterwards  to  all  the  states  of  Italy,  Appvm* 
deBelL  Civ.  i.  373,  Esfc.  Felt.  Pat.  ii  15-  Liv-  Epit-  71. 
Cic.  Brut.  28, 49,  62.  pro  Robir.  7.  Plane.  14.  Donu  19.     * 

This  Drusus  is  also  said  .to  have  got  a  law  passed  for 
mixing  an  eighth  part  of  brass  with  silver,  P/w.  xxxiii*  33. 

But  the  laws  of  Drusus  {leges  £«>*>>,  as  Cicero  says,  were* 
soon  abolished  by  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  (uno  versicuU 
senatus  puncto  temporis  sublate  sunt,  Cic.de  legg.ii.  6.  Deere* 
vit  emm  senatus, Philtppo  eos.referente,Coj*TRA  auspicia 

lATAS  VIDXRl). 

Drusus  was  grandfather  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus, 
and  mother  of  Tiberius. 

Lex  LUT  ATIA,  de  vi,  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  A.  675. 
That  a  person  might  be  tried  for  violence  on  any  day,  Cic~ 
pro  Gel.  1.  29.  festivals  not  excepted,  on  which  no. trials 
used  to  be  held,  Cic.  Act.  in  Ferr.  10. 

Lex  MjENIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  467,  That  the  senate 
should  ratify  whatever  the  people  enacted,  Cic.  in  Brut,  14. 
S*e**22, 
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Lex  MAJESTATIS,  for  punishing  any  crime  against &£ 
|>eople,  and  afterwards  against  the  emperor,  Comeka,  &c+ 
Ctc.  in  Pis.  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  34. 

LexMAMlLIA,  de  limit&us,  vri  de  fegundis  fimbu* 
agrorum,  for  regulating  the  bounds  of  farms;  whence  the  au- 
thor of  it,  C.  Mamilius,  a  tribune!  A,  642,  got  thesirnameof 
Limitanub*  It  ordained,  That  there  should  be  an  uncoil 
tivated  space  of  five  feet  broad  left  between  farms;  and  if 
any  dispute  happened  about  this  matter,  that  arbiters  should 
be  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  determine  it.  The  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  required  three,  Cie.  de  legg.  L  21. 

■■    »  ■  Another,  by  the  same  person,  for  punishing  thoae 
who  had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha,  Sail.  Jug.  40. 

£<?a?MANILIA,for  conferring  onPompey  the  command  , 
of  the  war  against  Mitbridates,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C* 
Manilius,  A.  687,  and  supported  by  Cicero  when  praetor,  d& 
leg.  Manil.  and  by  Csesar,  from  different  views :  but  neither 
of  them  was  actuated  by  laudable  motives,  Dio.  xxxvi.  26* 

Another  by  the  same,  That  freedmen  might  vote  in 

aH  the  tribes,  Cic.  proMur.  23*  whereas  formerly  they  voted 
in  some  one  of  the  four  city  tribes  only*  (See  p.  104.)  But 
this  law  did  not  pass,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Leges  M  ANILIANjE  venalium  vendendorum*  not  pro* 
periy  laws,  but  regulations  to  be  observed  in  buying  ami 
selling,  to  prevent  fraud,  Cic.-  de  Orat.  i.  5.  58.  called  by 
Varro>  ACTIONE3,  de  re  rust.  ii.  5.  11.  They  were  com* 
posed  by  the  lawyer  Manilius,  who  was  consul,  A.  603. 

The  formalities  of  buying  and  selling  were  by  the  Romanrf 
used  in  their  most  solemn  transactions ;  as  in  emancipation 
and  adoption,  marriage,  and  testaments,  in  transferring  pro- 
perty,  Sec. 

Lex  MANLI A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  558,  about  creating  the 
Triumviri  E^ulones,  Liv.  xxxiii.  42.  Cic*  de  Oat.  Hi;  1S>« 

de  Vicbsxma,  by  a  consul,  A-  396,  Lav.  vii  16. 

See  p.  70. 

Lex  MARCIA,  by  Marchis  Censorinus,  That  no  one 
should  be  made  a  censor  a  second  time,  Plutarch,  in  Corioi. 

— —  de  Statiellattbus  vel  Statiellis,  that  the  senate  upon 
oath  should  appoint  a  person  to  inquire  into,  and  redress  the 
injuries  of  the  StatielR  or  +ate$,  a  nation  of  Liguria»  Liv* 
*iu*  -1. 
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Lex  MARIA,  by  C.  Marius,  when  tribune,  A.  634* 

about  making  the  entrances  to  the  OviUa  (pontes}  narrower % 

Cic.  de  legg.  iii.  17. 
Lex  MARIA  PORCIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  691,  That 

those  commanders  should  be  punished,  who,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  triumph,  wrote  to  the  senate  a  false  account  of  the 
number  of  the  enemy  slain  in  battle*  or  of  the  citizens  that 
were  nosing ;  and  that  when  they  returned  to  the  city,  they 
should  swear  before  the  city  quaestors  to  the  truth  of  the  ac- 
count which  they  had  sent,  Vdler.  Max.  ii.  8.  1. 

Lex  MEMMIA,  vel  REMMIA ;  by  whom  it  Was  pro- 
posed, or  in  what  year,  is  uncertain.  It  ordained,  that  an  ac*  • 
cusation  should  not  be  admitted  against  those  who  were  ab- 
sent on  account  of  the  public,  Voler.  Max.  iii.  7.  9.  Suet 
Jul.  23.  And  if  any  one  was  convicted  of  false  accusation 
{cahimnj<e)>  that  he  should  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with 
a  ktter,  .£$<?•  pro  Hose.  Amm.  19,  20.  probably  with  the  let- 
ter K,  as  anciently  the  name  of  this  crime  was  written  Ka- 

LUMNIA. 

Lex  MENENIA,  A.  302,  That  in  imposing  fines,  a 
sheep  should  be  estimated  at  ten  asses,  and  an  ox  at  one 
hundred,  Festus  in  Pec  ul  at  us. 

Lex  MENSIA,  That  a  child  should  be  held  ds  a  foreign- 
er, if  either  of  the  parents  was  so.  But  if  both  parents  were 
Romans,  and  married,  children  always  obtained  the  rank  of 
the  father,  (patrem  sequuntur  liberie  Liv.  iv.  4.)  and  if  un- 
married, of  the  mother,  Ulpiaru 

iLex  METILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  516,  That  Minucius, 
master  of  horse,  should  have  equal  command  with  Fabius 
the  dictator,  Lit;,  xxii.  25, 26. 

Another,  as  it  is  thought  by  a  tribune,  A.  535,  giv- 
ing directions  to  fullers  of  cloth ;  proposed  to  the  people  at 
the  desire  of  the  censors,  (qttam  C.  Flaminius  L.  Emilius 
censeresdedere  adpopulumferendam^  Plin.  xxxv.  17.  s.  57. 

4.  —  Another,  by  Metellus  Nepos,  a  praetor,  A.  694. 
about  freeing  Rome  and  Italy  from  taxes,  (re**,  vectigalia) 
Dio.  xxxvii-  51.  probably  those  paid  for  goods  imported, 
(portorium),  Cic.  Att  ii.  16. 

lieges  MILITARES,  regulations  for  the  army.  By  one 
of  these  it  was  provided,  That  if  a  soldier  was  by  chance  en-* 

Hh 
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listed  into  a  legion,  commanded  by  a  tribune  whom  lie  could 
prove  to  be  inimical  to  him,  he  might  go  from  that  legion  to 
another,  Cic.  pro  Flacco,  32, 

Lex  MINUCIA.rftf/rwmwmmfnwriWjbyatribune^A' 
537,  about  appointing  bankers  to  receive  the  public  money, 
Xir.XKxiii.2L 

Leges  NUM/E,  laws  of  king  Numa,  mentioned  by  differ, 
eirt  authors :  That  the  gods  should  be  worshipped  \Hth  corn 
and  a  salted  cake,  (fruge  et  salsa  mote),  Plin.  18-  %  That 
whoever  knowingly  killed  a  free  man,  should  be  held  as  a 
parricide,. Festus  in  Questores Parricidii  :  That  no 
%  harlot  should  touch  the  akar  of  Juno ;.  and  if  she  did,  that  she 
should  sacrifice  an  ewe  lamb  to  that  goddess  with  dishevelled 
hair,  Id*  in  Pelmces,  QeW  iv«  3.  That  whoever  removed 
a  land-mark  should  be  put  to  death,  (qui  terminum  exaras- 
set,  et  ipsum  etboves  sacros  esse,)  Fest.  in  Te amino  :  That 
wkje  should  not  be  poured  on  a  funeral  pile,P&i.  xiv- 12.  &c. 

Lex  OCT 'AVI A  frumentaria,  by  a  tribune,  A.  633,  ab- 
rogating the  Semprmian  law,  Cic*  in  Brut.  62.  and  ordain, 
kigi  as  it  is  thought,  that  corn.should  not  be  given  at  so  low 
a  price  to  the  people.    It  is  greatly  commended  by  Cicero, 

<Jf-S.fll. 

Lex  OGULNIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  453,  That  the 
number  of  the  pontifices  should  be  increased  to  eight,  and  of 
die  augurs  to  nine  ;  and  that  four  of  the  former,  and  five  of 
the  latter,  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians,  £  &. 
x.  6.  9- 
.  Lex  OPPI  A,  by  a  tribune,  A-  540,  That  no  woman  should 
have  in  her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear  a 
garment  of  different  colours,  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  in  the  city 
or  in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it,  unless  upon  occasion 
of  a  public  sacrifice,  Liv.  xxxiv.  1-  Tacit.  Ann.  iii-  33. 

Lex  OPTIMA,  a  law  was  so  called  which  conferred  the 
most  complete  authority,  Festus  in  voce%  as  that  was  called 
optimum  j us i  which  bestowed  complete  property*  ' 

Lex  ORCHI  A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  566,  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  guests  at  an  entertainment,  Fest-  in  Opsox  ita  ve  re, 
Macrob.  Sat  ii.  13. 

Lex  OVINIA,  that  the  censors  should  choose  the  most 

worthy  qfall  ranks  into  the  senate,  Festus  in  PAJEtsfciTX 

* 
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Sexatores.  Those  who  had  borne  oflBces  were  commonly 
first  chosen ;  and  that  all  these  might  be  admitted,  some* 
times  more  than  the  limited  number  were  elected,  Dio. 
xxxvii.  46. 

Lex  P  API  A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  688,  That  foreigners  should 
be  Expelled  from  Rome,  and  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name 
forced  to  return  to  their  cities,  Cic.  Off.  iii,  ll.praBaib.23. 
Arch.  5.  Att.  iv.  16,  Dio.  xxxvii.  9. 

Lex  JPAPIA  POPPiEA,  about  the  manner  of  choosing 
(capiendo,)  Vestal  vifrgins,  GelL  i.  12.  The  author  of  it,  and 
the  time  when  it  passed,  are  uncertain. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPPjEA,  de  maritandie  ordxmlm,  im- 
posed by  the  consuls  Papius  and  Poppaus  at  the  desire  of 
Augustus,  A.  762,  enforcing  and  enlarging  the  Julian  lawt 
Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  25, 28.  The  end  of  it  was  to  promote  popu. 
lation,  and  repair  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars* 
It  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  nobility,  and  consist- 
ed of  several  distinct  particulars,  (L»£x  Satur  a).    It  pro* 
posed  certain  rewards  to  marriage,  and  penalties  against  ce- 
libacy, which  had  always  been  much  discouraged  in  die 
Roman  state,  VaL  Max.  ii.  9.  Liv.  xlv,  15.  Epit.  59.  Suet. 
Jug.  34,  &  89.  Dio.  lvi.  3,  4.  Get/,  i.  6.  v.  19.  and  yet  great- 
ly prevailed,  ibid.  &?  Plin.  xiv.  proem.  Senec.  consol  ad  Marc. 
19.  for  reasons  enumerated,  Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  1,  85,  111,  8cc. 
Whoever  \\\  the  city  had  three  children,  in  the  other  parts  of 
Italy  four , and  in  the  provinces  five,  was  entitled  to  certain  pri- 
vileges and  immunities.    Hence  the  famous  JUS  TRIU^ 
LIBERORUM,  so  oftep  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Martial,  &a 
which  used  to  be  granted  also  to  those  who  had  no  childrenf 
first  by*  the  senate,  and  afterwards  by  the  emperof,  Plin.  Ep. 
ii.  13.  x.  2.  96.  Martial,  ii.  91,  92.  not  only  to  men,  but 
likewise  to  women,  Dio.  Iv.  2.  Suet.  Claud.  19.  Plin.  Epist. 
i.  13,  vii.  16.  x.  2,  95,  96..  The  privileges  of  having  three 
children  were,  an  exemption  from  the  trouble  of  guardianship, 
*  priority  in  bearing  offices,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  16.  and  a  treble 
proportion  of  corn.    Those  who  lived  in  celibacy  could  not 
succeed  to  an  inheritance,  except  of  their  nearest  relations, 
unless  they  married  within  100  days  after  the  death  of  the 
testator;  nor  receive  an  entire  legacy,  (legatum  omne,  yel  s&* 
tdum  capered  And  what  they  were  thus  deprived  of  in  cer* 
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tain  cases  fell  as  an  escheat  (caducum)  to  the  exchequer  (fis- 
cd)  or  prince's  private  purse,  JuvenaL  ix.  88,  &c. 

Lex  PAPIRIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  563,  diminishing  the 
weight  of  the  as  one  half,  PRn.  xxxiii.  3. 

by  a  praetor,  A-  421,  granting  the  freedom  of  the 

city,  without  the  right  of  voting,  to  the  people  of  Aceft*, 
Lio*  viii.  17* 

by  a  tribune,  the  year  uncertain,  That  no  edifice, 

land,  or  altar,  should  be  consecrated  without  the  order  of 
the  people,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  49. 

■  '  A-  325,  about  estimating  fines,  Liv.  iv.  30,  proba- 
bly the  same  with  Lex  Me  n  e  n i  a. 

That  no  one  should  molest  another  without  cause, 

Fest.in  Sacramentum. 

by  a  tribune,  A.  621,  That  tablets  should  be  used 

in  passing  laws,  Cic.  de  legg.  iii.  16. 

— —  by  a  tribune,  A.  623,  That  the  people  might  re- 
elect the  same  person  tribune  as  often  as  they  chose ;  but  it 
was  rejected,  Cic.  deAmic.  25.  Liv.  Epit.  59- 

Instead  of  Papirius,  they  anciently  wrote  Papisius,  Cic. 
Fam.  ix.  21.  So  Valesius  for  Valerius^  Ausehus  for  Aurelius, 
&c.  Farm  de  Lat'  ling.  i.  6.  Festus.  Quuwtil.  i.  4.  Ap. 
Claudius  is  said  to  have  invented  thfc  letter  R,  probably  from 
his  first  using  it  in  these  words,  D.  i.  2,  2,  36. 

Lex  PEDIA,  by  Pedius  the  consul,  A.  710,  decreeing 
banishment  against  the  murderers  of  Ceesar,  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
69. 

Lex  PEDUCjE A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  640,  against  incest, 
Cic.  de  nat.  Deor.  iii.  30. 

Lex  PERSOLONIA,  or  Pisulania,  That  if  a  quadruped 
did  any  hurt,  the  owner  should  either  repair  the  damage,  or 
give  up  the  beast,  Paull.  Sent.  L 

Lex  PiETELIA,  de  ambitu%  by  a  tribune,  A.  397,  That 
candidates  should  not  go  round  to  fairs  and  other  public 
meetings,  for  the  sake  of  canvassing,  Lw.  vii.  15. 

— r—  de  Nexis,  by  the  consuls,  A.  429,  That  no  one 
should  be  kept  in  fetters  or  in  bonds,  but  for  a  crime  that 
deserved  it,  and  that  only  till  he  suffered  thepunishment  due 
bylaw:  That  creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  thq 
goods,  and  not  the  persons,  of  their  debtors,  Liv.  viii.  28. 
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; de  Pecvl  atu,  by  a  tribune,  A,  566,  That  inquiry 

should  be  made  about  the  money  taken  or  exacted  from 
King  Antiochus  and  his  subjects,  and  how  much  of  it  had 
not  been  brought  into  the  public  treasury,  Liv*  xxxviii. 
54. 

XrfarPETREIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  668,  That  mutinous  ' 
soldiers  should  be  decimated,  i.  e.  That  every  tenth  man 
should  be  selected  by  lot  for  punishment,  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Cw.  ii-  p.  457. 

Lex  PETRONIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  813,  prohibiting 
masters  from  compelling  their  slaves  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts,  Modestin.  ad  leg.  Cornel,  desicar. 

Lex  PINARIA  ANNALIS,  by  a  tribune,  A.  622. 
What  it  was  is  uncertain,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  65. 

i>a?PLAUTIAvelPLOTIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  664, 
That  thejudices  should  be  chosen  both  from  the  senators 
and  equites  ;  and  some  also  from  the  plebeians.  By  this  la\v 
each  tribe  chose  annually  fifteen  (qurnos  denos  sujfragio  cre- 
abani),  to  bejudtces  for  that  year,  in  all  525.  Some  read 
quinos  creabant;  thus  making  them  the  same  with  the 
Centumviri,  Ascon.  in  Cic.pro  Cornel. 

PLOT1A  de  viy  against  violence,  Cic.  pro  Mil.,13: 

Fam*  viii.  8. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  vi>  by  Pompey,  when  sole  consul, 
A.  701,  That  an  inquiry  should  be  made  about  the  murder 
of  Clodius  on  the  Appian  way,  the  burning  of  the  senate- 
house,  and  the  attack  made  on  the  house  of  M.  Lepidus  the 
interrex,  Cic*  pro  Mil.  et  Ascon. 

- — ■  de  Am b itu,  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  elec- 
tions, with  the  infliction  of  new  and  severer  punishments, 
itnd.I)iom  xxxix.  37.  xl.  52. 

By  these  laws  the  method  of  trial  was  altered,  and  the 
kngth  of  them  limited :  Three  days  were  allowed  for  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  fourth  for  the  sentence  ; 
on  which  the  accuser  was  to  have  two  hours  only  to  enforce 
the  chaise ;  the  criminal  three  for  his  defence,  ibid.  This 
regulation  was  considered  as  a  restraint  on  eloquence,  Dia~ 
log.  de'oreton  38. 

Lex  POMPEIA  judieiaria,  by  the  same  person ;  retain- 
ing the  Axreliantow,  but  ordainipg,  That  the  judices  should 
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be  chosen  from  among  those  of  the  highest  fortune,  (ex  am. 
plissimo  censii),  in  the  different  orders,  Cic.  in  Pis.  39.  Phil 
i.  8.  Ascon.  in  Cic. — Quum  injudice  et  for  tuna  spectoride* 
beret,  et  dignitas,  Cic*  Phil.  i.  20. 

de  Comitiis,  That  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 

stand  candidate  for  an  office  in  his  absence.  In  this  law  Ju- 
lius Caesar  was  expressly  excepted,  Suet*  Jul*  28.  Dto.  xl, 
56.  Appian.  deBelL  Civ.  ii.  p.  442.  Cic.  AtU  viiL  3.  Phi 
ii.  10. 

' —  de  repetundis,  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii.  441.-*— Z)<?  parrici* 
*fo,l.  i.Dig. 

The  regulations  which  Pompey  prescribed  to  die  Bithy. 
nians,  were  also  called  hex  POMPEIA,  PUn.  Epist*  x. 
83.  113,  115.  t 

Lex  VQMPElAdecivitateJyy  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  the 
Consul,  A.  665,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Ita- 
lians, and  the  Galli  Cispadani,  Plin.  iii.  20. 

Lex  POPILI  At  about  choosing  the  vestal  virgins,  GelL 
L  12. 

Lex  PORCIA,  by  P.  Porcius  Laeca,  a  tribune,  A.  454, 
That  no  one  should  bind,  scourge,  or  kill  a  Roman. citizen, 
Lvo.  x.  9.  Cic. pro  Mabtr-perd.  3,  4.  Verr.  v*  63.  SaUust. 
Cat.  51. 

Lex  PUBLIC  I  A,  vcl  Publicia  de  lusu,  against  playing 
for  money  at  any  game  but  what  required  strength,  as,  shoot- 
ing, running ,  leaping \  &c.  l.3.D.de  aleat. 

Lex  PUBLILIA.  See  p.  22,  105. 

Lex  PUPIi\>  by  a  tribune,  That  the  senate  should  not  be 
held  on  comitial  days,  Cic.  adfratr.  ii.  2-  13.  and  that  in  the 
month  of  February,*  their  first  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
hearing  of  embassies,  Cic-  Fam.i.4. 

Lex  QUINCTIA,  A.  745,  about  the  punishment  oi 
those  who  hurt  or  spoiled  the  aquaeducts  or  public  reservoirs 
of  water,  Frontin*  de  aqueduct. 

Lex  REGIA,  conferring  supreme  power  on  Augustus. 
See  p.  27.  # 

Leges  REGIME,  laws  made  by  the  kings,  Cic.  Tusc. 
quasi,  iii.  1.  which  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Papi- 
rius,  or  as  it  was  anciently  written,  Papisius,  Cic.  Fam*  ix. 
$1.  sooa  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarqiytn,  Dwnys.  iii  2& 
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whence  they  were  called  jus  civile  P  APIRIANUM ;  and 
some  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  copied  into  the  Twelve  Tables. 

ZexRHODIA,  containing  the  regulations  of  the  Rho- 
dians  concerning  naval  affairs,  (which  Cicero  greatly  com- 
mends, pro  leg'AfaniL  18.  and  Strabo,  lib.  14.)  supposed  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Romans.  But  this  is  certain  only 
with  respect  to  one  clause,  de  jactu^  about  throwing  goods 
overboard  in  a  storm. 

Leges  de  REPETUNDIS ;  AciSa,  Calpurnw,  Cxcilia, 
Cornelia,  Julia,  Junta,  Pompeia,  Servilm. 

Lex  ROSCI A  theatralis,  determining  the  fortune  of  the 
cquites,  and  appointing  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre,  (sec 
p.  29.)  Cic.proMunen.  19.  Juvenal,  xiv-  323.  Liv.  EpiU 
99.  Mart.  v.  8.  Dio.  xxxvi.  25.  By  this  law  a  certain  plac6 
in  the  theatre  was  assigned  to  spendthrifts,  (decoctonbus)9 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  18.  The  passing  of  this  law  occasioned  great 
tumults,  which  were  allayed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  the 
consul,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  1.  Plut.  in  Cic.  to  which  Virgil  is  sup* 
posed  to  allude,  Mn.  i.  125. 

Lex  RUPILIA,  or  more  properly  decretum,  containing 
the  regulations  prescribed  to  the  Sicilians  by  the  Pnetor 
Rupilius,  with  the  advice  of  ten  ambassadors,  Cic.  Verr.n. 
13, 15.  according  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  Id.  16. 

Leges  SACRATiE :  Various  laws  were  called  by  that 
name,  chiefly  those  concerning  the  tribunes,  made  on  the 
Mons  Sacer,  Cic.  pro  Cornel,  because  the  person  who  vio- 
lated ihem  was  consecrated  to  some  god,  Festus.  Cic.  de  Of- 
jic.  m.  31.  pro  Balb.  14,  15.  Legg.  ii.  7.  Liv.  ii.  8, 33, 54, 
iii.  55.  xxxix.  5.  There  was  also  a  Lex  sack ata  mili- 
taris,  That  the  name  of  no  soldier  should  be  erased  from 
the  muster-roll  without  his  own  consent,  Liv.  vii.  41.  So 
among  the  jEqui  and  Volsci,  Liv.  iv.  26.  the  Tuscans, 
ix.  39.  the  Ligures,  Liv.  xxxvi.  3.  and  particularly  the 
Samnites,  ix\  40.  among  whom  those  were  called  Sacrati 
mHileS)  who  were  enlisted  by  a  certain  oath,  and  with  par- 
ticular solemnities,  x.  48. 

*<cx  SATURA,  was  a  law  consisting  of  several  distinct 
particulars  of  a  different  nature,  which  ought  to  have  been 
**nacted  separately,  Festus. 

Ux  SC  ATINIA,  vel  Seanfima  rf?  ttefandd  venete,  by  a 
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tribune,  the  year  uncertain,  against  illicit  amours,  Cic.  Fain. 
viii.  14.  Phil.  iii.  6,  Juvenal,  ii.  43.  The  punishment  at 
first  was  a  heavy  fine,  Quinctil.  iv.  2.  vii.  4.  *S«ef.  Domit. 
8.  but  it  was  afterwards  made  capital. 

Lex  SCRIBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  601,  about  re- 
storing  the  Lusitani  to  freedom,  Liv.  Epit.  49.  Cic.  in  Brut. 

23. 

■       Another,  de  servitutum  usucapionibus%  by  a  consul 

under  Augustus,  A.  719,  That  the  right  of  servitudes  should 

not  be  acquired  by  prescription,  /.  4.  D.  de  Usucap.  which 

seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  pro  Ca- 

ciri.  26.  * 

Leges  SEMPRONLE,  laws  proposed  by  the  Gracchi, 
Cic.  Phil.  i.  7- 

1.  TIB.  GRACCHI  Acr aria,  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  A. 
620,  That  no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  acres  of 
land ;  and  that  three  commissioners  shoujd  be  appointed  to 
divide  among  the  poorer  people  what  any  one  had  above  that 
extent,  Liv*  Epit.  58.  Pint,  in  Gracch.  p-  837.  Appian.  de 
Bell;  Civ.  i.  355. 

— -cfeCiviTATE  Italis  danda,  That  the  freedom 
of  the  state  should  be  given  to  all  the  Italians,  Patero  ii. 
2,3. 

de  KLeredit  ate  Attali,  That  the  money,  which 

Attalus  had  left  to  the  Roman  people,  should  be  divided  a- 
mong  those  citizens  who  got  lands,  to  purchase  the  instru- 
ments of  husbandry,  lav.  Epit.  58.  Plut.  in  Gracch. 

"These  laws  excited  great  commotions,  and  brought  de- 
struction on  the  author  of  them.  Of  course  they  were  not 
put  in  execution,  ibid. 

2.  C.  GRACCHI  Frumentaria,  A.  628.  That  corn 
should  be  given  to  the  poor  people  at  a  triens  and  a  semis ,  or 
at  ff  of  an  ass  per  bushel ;  and  that  money  should  be  ad- 
vanced from  the  public  treasury  to  purchase  corn  for  that 
purpose.  The  granaries  in  which  this  corn  was  kept,  were 
called  Horrea  Sempronia,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  48.  TuscuL 
Qttast.  iii.  20.  Brut.  62.  Off.  ii.  21-  Liv.  Epit.  58.  GO- 

Note.  A  triens  and  semis  are  put  for  a  dextdns*  because 
the  Romans  had  not  a  coin  of  the  value  of  a  dextans. 
de  Provinciis,  That  the  provinces  should  be  ap. 
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poiqteg  for  the  consuls  every  year  before  their  election,  Cic* 
dePrcfo.  Cons-  %pro  Balb.  27.  Dom.  9.  Fam.  i.  7. 

- —  (te  Capite  civium,  That  sentence  should  not  be 
passed  an  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  the  order  of  the 
people,  Cic  pro  Rabir.  4.  Verr.  v.  63.  in  Cat.  iv.  $. 

cfe  Magistratibus,  That  whoever  was  deprived 

of  his  office  by  the  people,  should  ever  after  be  incapable  of 
enjoying  any  other,  Plutarch,  in  Graccfu 

Judiciaria,  That  the  judices  should  be  chosen 

from  among  the  equites*  and  not  from  the  senators  as  for* 
merly,  Appian.  de  Belt  Civ.  L  363.  Dio.  xxxiv.  88.  Cic. 
Verr.  L  13. 

— —  Against  corruption  inthe^Www,  (NE<yns  judi- 
cio  cxrcumvekiretitk),  Cic.pro  C lu  en  t.  55.  Sylla after 
wards  included  this  in  his  law  de  falsa. 

deCENTVRiis  evocandis,  That  it  should  be  de- 
termined by  lot  in  what  order  the  centuries  should  vote,  Sal- 
lutU  ad  Ces.  de  Rep.  Ord.    See  p.  97. 

— —  efeMiLiTiBus,  That  clothes  should  be  afforded  to 
soldiers  by  the  public,  and  that  no  deduction  should  be  made 
on  that  account  from  their  pay ;  also,  Thnt  no  one  should  be 
forced  to  enlist  below  the  age  of  seventeen,  Plutarch,  iri 
Grace/u 

—  deVus  xuNiENDis,  about  paving  and  measur- 
ing the  public  roads,  making  bridges,  placing  milestones, 
and,  at  smaller  distances,  stones  to  help  travellers  to  mount 
their  horses,  ibtd.  for  it  appears  the  ancient  Romans  did  not 
use  stirrups ;  and  there  were  wooden  horses  placed  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  where  the  youth  mi&htbe  trained  to  mount 
and  dismount  readily,  Feget.i.  18.  Thus  Virgil*  Corpora 
teltu  subjiciunt  in  equos,  Mn.  xii.  286. 

Caws  Gracchus  first  introduced  the  custom  of  walking  or 
moving  about,  while  haranguing  the  people,  and  of  expos- 
ing the  right  arm  bare,  Dio*  Fragm.  xxxiv-  90.  which  the 
ancient  Romans,  as  the  Greeks,  used  to  keep  within  their 
robe,  {veete  continere),  Quinctil.  xL  3.  138. 

SEMPRONI A  def caiore,  by  a  tribune,  long  before. 

the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  A.  560,  That  the  interest  of  money 

should  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws  among  the  allies  and 

Latins,  as  among  Roman  citizens.  The  cause  of  this  law 

•  Ii 
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was,  to  check  the  fraud  of  usurers,  who  lent  their  money  id 
the  name  of  the  allies,  {in  socios  nomina  transcribebant\i\ 
higher  interest  than  was  allowed  at  Rome,  Lrv.  xxxv.  7. 

Ijex  SERVILIA  Acraria,  by  P.  Servilius  RuUus,a 
tribune,  A.  690,  That  ten  commissioners  should  be  crea- 
ted with  absolute  power  for  five  years,  over  all  the  revenues 
of  the  republic;  to  buy  and  sell  what  lands  they  thought 
fit,  at  what  price  and  from  whom  they  chose,  to  distribute 
them  at  pleasure  to  the  citizens,  to  settle  new  colonies  what- 
ever they  judged  proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  &c. 
But  this  law  was  prevented  from  being  passed  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  the  consul,  Cic.  tn  Rull — in  Pis.  2. 

— ■ — i  die  Civi tate,  by  C-  Servilius  Glaucia,  a  prater, 
A.  653,  That  if  any  of  the  Latin  allies  accused  a  Roman 
senator,  and  got  him  condemned,  he  should  obtain  the  same 
place  among  the  citizens  which  the  criminal  had  held,  Ck- 
proBalb.  24. 

cfeREPETUwnis,by  the  same  person,  ordaining  se- 
verer pc  nalties  than  formerly  against  extortion,  and  that  the 
defendant  should  have  a  second  hearing,  (ut  reus  comperen- 
dinaretur),  Cic  Verr-  i.  9.  Rabir.  Posthum-  4. 

SERVILIA  Jtmici aria,  by  Q-  Servilius Coepio, 

A.  647,  That  the  right  of  judging,  which  had  been  exercis- 
ed by  the  equites  alone  for  seventeen  years,  according  to  the 
Sempronian  law,  should  be  shared  between  the  senators 
and  equites,  Cic-  Brut-  43.  44.  86.  de  Orat-  ii.  55.  Tacit 
Annal.  xii.  60. 

Lex  SICINIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  262,  That  no  oneshould 
contradict  or  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking  to  the  peo- 
ple, Dionys.  vii.  17- 

Lex  SILIA,  by  a  tribune,  about  weights  and  measures, 
Festus^in  Publica  ponder  a. 

2>ar  SILVANI  et  CARBONIS,  by  two  tribunes,  A. 
664,  That  whoever  was  admitted  as  a  citizen  by  any  of  the 
confederate  states,  if  he  had  a  house  in  Italy  when  the  law- 
was  passed,  and  gave  in  his  name  to  the  praetor,  (apudpra- 
torem  profiteretur),  within  sixty  days,  he  should  enjoy  all 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  Cic.  pro  Arch.  4. 

Lex  SULP1CIA  SEMPRONIA,  by  the  consuls,  A. 
449,  That  no  one  should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without 
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the  order  of  the  senate,  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes,  Lw. 
ix.  46. 

Lex  SULPICIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  553,  ordering  war  to 
be  proclaimed  on  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Lxv.  xxxi.  6. 

Leges  SULPICLE  de  #re  alieno,  by  the  tribune  Serv. 
Sulpicius,  A-  665,  That  -no  senator  should  contract  debt 
above  2000 denarii:  That  the  exiles  who  had  not  been  al- 
lowed a  trial,  should  be  recalled :  That  the  Italian  allies, 
who  had  obtained  the  right  of  citizens,  and  had  been  formed 
into  eight  new  tribes,  should  be  distributed  through  the 
thirty-five  old  tribes  :  Also,  that  the  manumitted  slaves 
(ewes  lihertini)  who  used  formerly  to  vote  only  in  the  four 
city  tribes,  might  vote  in  all  the  tribes :  That  the  command 
of  the  war  against  Mithridates  should  be  taken  from  Sylla, 
and  given  to  Marius,  Plutarch-  in  Sylla  et  Mario  ;  Liv.  E- 
pit.  77.  jiscon.  in  Cic.  Paterc-  ii«  18. 

But  these  laws  were  soon  abrogated  by  Sylla,  who,  re- 
turning to  Rome  with  his  army  from  Campania,  forced  Ma- 
rius  and  Sulpicius,  with  their  adherents,  to  fly  from  the  city. 
Sulpicius,  being  betrayed  by  a  slave,  was  brought  back  and 
slain.  Sylla  rewarded  the  slave  with  his  liberty,  according 
to  promise ;  but  immediately  after,  ordered  him  to  be 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  betraying  his  master, 
ibi<L 

Leges  SUMPTUARLE ;  Qrchia,  Fannia,  Didia,  Lici- 
»»,  Cornelia,  Mnvdia^  Antia>  Julia. 

Leges  TABELLARIiE,  four  in  number,  See  p.  99. 

£*xT  A  LARIA,against  playing  at  dice  at  entertainments, 
{ut  ne  legifraudemfaciam  talaria,  that  I  may  not  break, 
&c.)  Plant.  Mil  Glor.  ii.  2.  9. 

Lex  TERENTIA  et  CASSIA  frumentaria.  See  Lex 
Cassia. 

Lex  TERENTILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A  291,  about  limit- 
iog  the  powers  of  the  consuls.  It  did  not  pass ;  but  after 
great  contentions  gave  cause  to  the  creation  of  the  decemviri, 
Uv.Ui.  9, 10,  &c. 

Leges  TESTAMENT ARIiE,  Cornelia,  Furia,  Voco. 
nia. 

Lex  THORIA  de  vectigalihus,  by  a  tribune,  A.  646, 
Tlwt  hq  one  should  pay  any  rent  to  the  people  for  the  pub- 
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lie  lands  in  Italy  which  he  possessed,  (agrum  publicum  vec- 
tigali  levovit),  Cic.  Brut  36.  It  also  contained  certain 
regulations  about  pasturage,  de  Orat.  ii-  70-  But  Appi- 
an  gives  a  different  account  of  this  law,  de  Bell.  Cw*  i.  p. 
366. 

Lex  TITIA  deqiuestoribus,  by  a  tribune,  as  some  think, 
A.  448,  about  doubling  the  number  of  quaestors,  and  that 
they  should  determine  their  provinces  by  lot,  Cic.  pro  Afu- 
reri'  8. 

de  Muneribus,  against  receiving  money  or  pre- 
sents for  pleading,  Anson-  Epigr.  89.  Tacit .  Annal-  xi.  13. 
where  some  read  instead  of  Cineiam,  Titiam. 

— —  Acrari a,  what  it  was  is  not  known,  Cic.  de  Orat. 
iL  11.  de  Legg.  ii.  6.  12. 

"        de  Lusu,  similar  to  the  Publicum  law. 

de  Tu toribus,  A.  722,  the  same  with  the  Julian 

law,  and  as  some  think,  one  and  the  same  law,  Justin*  In- 
stil de  AtiL  Tut. 

Lex  TREBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  698,  assigning  pro- 
vinces  to  the  consuls  for  five  years :  Spain  to  Pompey ;  Sy- 
ria and  the  Parthian  war  to  Crassus;  and  prolonging  Caesar's 
command  in  Gaul  for  an  equal  time,  Dio.  xxxix.  33-  Cato, 
for  opposing  this  law,  wis  led  to  prison,  Liv.  Epit.  104- 
According  to  Dio,  he  was  only  dragged  from  the  assembly , 
xxxix.  34* 

de  Tribunis,  A.  305.  Liv.  iii.  64, 65.  See  p- 144. 

Lex  TRIBUNITI A,  either  a  law  proposed  by  a  tribune, 
Cic.  in  Bull  ii.  8.  Liv-  iii.  56.  or  the  law  restoring  their 
power,  Cic.  Actio  prim,  in  Verr*  16- 

Lex  TRIUMPHALIS,  That  no  one  should  triumph 
who  had  not  killed  5000  of  the  enemy  in  one  battle,  Vder. 
Max*  ii.  8. 

ZarTULLIA  de  Ambitu,  by  Cicero,  when  consul, 
A>  690,  adding  to  the  former  punishments  against  bribery 
banishment  for  ten  years,  Dio.  xxxvii-  29.— and,  That  no 
one  should  exhibit  shows  of  gladiators  for  two  years  before 
he  stood  candidate  for  an  office,  unless  that  task  was  impos- 
ed on  him  by  the  testament  of  a  friend,  Cic.  Vat.  15*  Sext. 
64.il/i/r.32.  34,&fc. 

— —  de  Lecationr  libera,  limiting  the  continuance 
qf  it  to  9  year,  Cfc*  de  JUgg.  iii,  {J. 
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Lex  VALERIA  de  provocations  See  p.  117. 
— **  de  Formianis,  A.  562,  about  giving  the  people  of 
Formise  the  right  of  voting,  JJv.  xxxviii.  36* 

—  de  StrLt  a, by  L-  Valerius  Flaccus,  intersex,  A.  671, 
creating  Sulla  dictator,  and  ratifying  all  his  acts,  which  Ci- 
cero calls  the  mbst  unjust  of  all  laws,  Cic.  pro  Bull.  iii.  2.  S. 
Bosc.  43.  de  Legg.  i.  15. 

— -  de  Quadra nte,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  confcul, 
A,  667,  That  debtors  should  be  discharged  on  paying  one 
fourth  of  their  debts,  Paterc.  ii.  23.  See  p.  50. 

Lex  VALERIA  HORATIA  de  tnhutis  comitiis.  See 
p.  22.  Detribums,  against  hurting  a  tribune,  Lvo.  iii.  55- 

Lex  V  ARIA,  by  a  tribune,  A-  662,  That  inquiry  should 
be  made  about  those  by  whose  means  or  advice  the  Italian 
*IUes  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  people,  Cic. 
Brut.  56.  89.  Tusc.  Qutfst  ii.  24.  Valer.Max.  v-  2. 

Lex  VATINIA,di?P!toviNciis.  Seep.  122- 

—  de  alternis  consiliis  rejiciendisj  That  In  a  trial  for  ex. 
tortion,  both  the  defendant  and  accuser  might  for  once  re- 
ject all  ihzjudiccs  or  jury  ;  whereas  formerly  they  could  re- 
ject only  a  few,  whose  places  the  praetor  supplied  by  a  new 
choice,  {subsortitione,)  Cic.  in  Vat.  11. 

de  Colonis,  That  Caesar  should  plant  a  colony  at 

Kovocotnum  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Suet.  Jul.  28. 

Leges  DEVI,  Plotia,  Lutatia,  et  Julia. 

Lex  VIARIA,  de  vns  muk iendis,  by  C  Curio,  a  tri- 
bune, A.  703,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rul- 
Ub,  Cic.  Fam<  viii.  6.  By  this  law  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  tax  imposed  op  carriages  and  horses,  ad  Attic,  vi.  1. 

Lex  VILLIA  ANNALI&   See  p.  105. 

Lex  VOCONIA,  de  Hereditatibus  mulierum,  by  a( 
tribune,  A.  384,  That  no  one  should  make  a  woman  his 
heir,  (vEquis  heredem  virginem  ne^ue  mulieheic 
facer  et),  Cic*  Verr-  i.  42.  nor  leave  to  any  one  by  way  of 
legacy  more  than  to  his  heir  or  heirs,  c.  43.  de  Senect.  5. 
Balb.  8-  But  this  law  is  supposed  to  have  referred  chiefly  to 
those  who  were  rich,  (quiessent  censi,  i.  e.  pecuniosi  vel 
classici,  those  of  the  first  class,  Ascon.  in  Cic*  GelL  vii-  13.) 
to  prevent  the  extinction  of  opulent  families. 

Various  wts  were  used  to  elude  this  law-  Sometimes  one 
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left  his  fortune  in  trust  to  a  friend,  who  should  give  it  to  a 
daughter  or  other  female  relation  ;  but  his  friend  could  not 
be  forced  to  do  so,  unless  he  inclined,  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii-  17. 
The  law  itself,  however,  like  many  others,  on  account  of  its 
severity,  fell  into  disuse,  GelL  xx.  1- 

These  are  almost  all  the  Roman  laws  mentioned  in  the 
\  classics*  Augustus,  having  become  sole  master  of  the  em- 
pire, Tacit,  jinn.  I  2.  continued  at  first  to  enact  laws  in 
the  ancient  form,  which  were  so  many  vestiges  of  expiring 
liberty,  {vestigia  morientis  libertatis\  as  Tacitus  calls  them : 
but  he  afterwards,  by  the  advice  of  Mecaenas,  Dio.  Hi-  gra- 
dually introduced  the  custom  of  giving  the.  force  of  laws  to 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  -and  even  to  his  own  edicts,  Tacit. 
Annal  iit.  28*  His  successors  irpprqved  upon  this  example. 
The  ancient  manner  of  passing  laws  came  to  be  entirely 
dropped*  The  decrees  of  the  senate  indeed,  for  form's  sake, 
continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  be  published  ;  but  at 
last  these  also  were  laid  aside,  and  every  thing  was  done  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  prince* 

The  emperors  ordained  laws, — 1.  By  their  answers  to  the 
applications  made  to  them  at  home  or  from  the  provinces, 
(per  RESCRIPTAatfLIBELLOS  supphces,  epistolas, 
yel  preccs.) 

« 2.  By  their  decrees  in  judgment  or  sentences  in 

court,  (per  DECRETA),  which  were  either  iNtEatocir- 
tory,  f.  e.  such  as  related  to  any  incidental  point  of  law 
which  might  occur  in  the  process;  or  Definitive,  i.  e . 
such  as  determined  upon  the  merits  of  the  cause  itself,  and 
the  whole  question. 

— —  3.  By  their  occasional  ordinances,  (per  EDICTA 
t*/ CONSTITUTIONS,)  and  by  their  instructions  (per 
MAND  ATA),  to  their  lieutenants  and  officers. 

These  constitutions  were  either  general,  respecting  the 
public  at  large  ;  or  special,  relating  to  one  person  only,  and 
therefore  properly  called  PRIVILEGIA,  privileges,  Pluu 
JEp.  x.  56,  57.  but  in  a  sense  different  from  what  it  was 
used  in  under  the  republic-  See  p.  27. 

The  three  great  sources,  therefore,  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence were  the  laws,  (LEGES),  properly  so  called ;  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate,  (SEN  ATUS  CONSULTA) ;  and  the 
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«dids  of  the  prince,  (CONSTITUTIONES  PRINCL 
PALES).  To  these  may  be  added  the  edicts  of  the  magis- 
trates, chiefly  the  praetors,  called  JUS  HONORARIUM, 
(seep.  130.)  the  opinions  of  learned  lawyers,  (AUCTORI- 
TAS  vel  RESPONSA  PRUDENTUM,  vet  Juris  consul* 
torumy  Cic.  pro  Mureti.  13.  C*cin.  24.)  and  custom  or 
long  usage,  (CONSUETUDO  vel  MOS  MAJORUM), 
GelL  xi.  18. 

The  titles  and  heads  of  laws,  as  the  titles  and  beginning* 
of  books,  (Ovid.  Trist.  i.  7.  Martial,  iii.  2.)  used  to  be  writ- 
ten with  vermilion,  (rubrica  vel  minio) :  Hence  RUBRIC  A 
is  put  for  the  Civil  law ;  thus  Rubrica  vetavit,  the  laws  have 
forbidden,  Pers.  v.  90.  Alii  sead  Album  (i.  e.juspratoru 
um,  quiapratores  edicta  sua  in  albo  proponebant\  ac  uu  b  r  i- 
cas  (i.e.  jus  civile)  transtuleruntiQumctil.  xii.  3. 11.  Hence 
Juvenal,  Perlcgc  rubras  majorum  leges.  Sat.  xiv.  193. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  emperors  were  collected  by  dif- 
ferent lawyers.  The  chief  of  these  were  Gregory  and  -fler- 
mogenesi  who  flourished  under  Constantine.  Their  collec- 
tions were  called  CODEX  GREGORIANUS  and  CO- 
DEX HERMOGENIANUS.  But  these  books  were 
composed  only  by  private  persons.  The  first  collection 
made  by  public  authority,  was  that  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  the  younger,  published,  A.  C.  438,  and  called  CO- 
DEX THEODOSIANUS.  But  it  only  contained  the  im- 
perial constitutions  from  Constantine  to  his  own  time,  for 
little  more  than  an  hundred  years. 

It  was  the  emperor  JUSTINIAN  who  first  reduced  the 
Roman  law  into  a  certain  order.  For  this  purpose  he  em- 
ployed the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the 
empire,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  TRIBONIAN. 

Justinian  first  published  a  collection  of  the  imperial  con- 
stitutions, A.  529,  called  CODEX  JUSTINIANUS. 

Then  he  ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  of  every  thing 
that  was  useful  in  the  writings  of  the  lawyers  before  his  time, 
which  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  2000  volumes.  This 
work  was  executed  by  Tribonian  and  sixteen  associates,  irt 
three  years,  although  they  had  been  allowed  ten  years  to 
finish  it.  It  was  published,  A.  533,  under  the  title  of  Digests 
or  Pandects,  (PANDECTiE  vel  DIGEST  A).  It  is  some- 
tildes  called  in  the  singular,  the  Digest  or  Pandect. 
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The  same  year  were  published  the  elements  or  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  law,  composed  by  three  men,  Tribonian, 
Theophtlus,  and  Dor ot  he  us,  and  called  the  Institutes,  (IN- 
STITUTA).  This  book  was  published  before  the  Pan. 
deets,  although  it  was  composed  after  them. 

As  the  first  code  did  not  appear  sufficiently  complete,  and 
contained  several  things  inconsistent  with  the  Pandects ,Tri- 
bonian  and  four  other  men  were  employed  to  correct  it.  A 
new  code,  therefore,  was  published  xvi.  Kal.  Dee.  534,  call* 
cd  CODEX  REPETITjE  PREELECTIONS,  and  the 
former  code  declared  to  be  of  no  further  authority.  Thus 
in  six  years  was  completed  what  is  called  CORPUS  JU- 
RIS, the  body  of  Roman  law. 

But  when  new  questions  arose,  not  contained  in  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  books,  new  decisions  became  necessa- 
ry to  supply  what  was  wanting,  or  correct  what  was  errone- 
ous. These  were  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  No- 
vets,  (NOVELLA  sc.  cons t it ut tones),  not  only  by  Justini- 
an, but  also  by  some  of  the  succeeding  emperors.  So  that 
the  Carpus  Juris  Romani  CivUis  is  made  up  of  these  books, 
the  Institutes,  Pandects  or  Digests,  Code,  and  Navels. 
~  The  Institutes  are  divided  into  four  books ;  each  book 
into  several  titles  or  chapters ;  and  each  title  into  paragraphs 
0)  of  which  the  first  is  not  numbered;  thus,  Inst.  lib.  i.  tit. 
x.  princtp.  or  more  shortly,  1. 1. 10.  pr.  So,  Inst.  L  i-  tit.  x. 
$  2.  —or,  I.  1.  10.  2. 

The  pandects  are  divided  into  fifty  books ;  each  book  into 
several  titles;  each  tide  into  several  laws,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  numbers ;  and  sometimes  one  law  into  beginning 
(princ.  for  principium)  and  paragraphs  ;  thus,  D.  I.  1. 5. 
u  e.  Digest,  first  book \  first  title,  fifth  law*  If  the  law  be  di- 
vided into  paragraphs,  a  fourth  number  must  be  added ; 
thus,  D.  48.  5.  13.  pr.  or  48.  5.  IS.  3.  Sometimes  the  first 
word  of  the  iaw,  not  the  number,  is  cited.  The  Pandects 
are  often  marked  by  a  double/;  thus,  ff. 

The  Code  is  cited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pandects* 
by  Book.  Title,  and  Law  ;  the  Novels  by  their  number,  the 
chapter  of  thatjmmber,  and  the  paragraphs,  if  any ;  as,  Nov. 
115.  c.  3. 

The  Justinian  code  of  law  was  universally  received 
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through  the  Roman  world.  It  flourished  in  the  east  until 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  1453.  In  the 
west  it  was  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  by  the  irruption 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  till  it  was  revived  in  Italy  in  the 
12th  century  by  IRNERIUS,  who  had  studied  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  opened  a  school  at  Bologna,  under  the  auspices 
of  Frederic  I.  Emperor  of  Germany.  Hewasattended  by  an 
incredible  number  of  students  from  all  parts,  who  propogat- 
ed  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Civil  law  through  most 
countries  of  Europe ;  where  it  still  continues  to  be  of  great 
authority  in  courts  of  justice,  and  seems  to  promise,  at 
least  in  point  of  legislation,  the  fulfilment  of  the  famous  pre- 
diction  of  the  ancient  Romans  concerning  the  eternity  of 
their  empire. 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  ROMANS. 

THE  Judicial  Proceedings  (JUDICIA)  of  the  Romans 
were  either  Private  or  Public,  or,  as  we  express  it,  Cu 
z>z/ or  Criminal:  (Qrnniajudicia aut distrah$ndarum contro- 
verswrum,  out  puniendqrum  malcficiorum  causa  repcrta 
sunt)  Cic.  pro  Caecin.  2. 

I.  CJUDICIA  PRIVATA),  CIVIL  TRIALS. 

Jl/D/CIA  Privata,  or  Civil  Trials,  were  concerning  pri- 
vate causey  or  differences  between  private  persons,  Cic. 
de  Orat.  i.  38.  Top.  17-  In  these  at  first  the  kings  presided, 
Dumps-  x.  1-  then  the  consuls,  lb.  &  Liv.  ii.  27.  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  and  decemviri.  Id-  iii.  33.  but  after  the  year 
389,  the  Praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrvnus.  See  p.  128. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Prator  Urbanus  and  Peregru 
nus  was  properly  called  JURISDICTIO,  {qua  posita  erat 
medicto,  et  ex  edicto  decretis ;)  and  of  the  praetors  who  pre- 
sided at  criminal  trials,  QILESTIO,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  40,  41, 
46,47,  &c.  ii,  48.  v.  14.  Muran-.  20  Flacc.  3-  Tacit-  Agrk. 
6. 

The  pretor  might  be  applied  to  (adiri  poterat,  co- 
piam  vel  potesiatem  sui  faciebat)  on  all  court  days 
diebus  fastis  ;)  but  on  certain  days,  he  attended  only  to  pe- 
titions or  requests  (pqstulationibus  vacabatj)  so  the 
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consuls,  Plin<  Ep.  vii.  33-  and  on  others,  to  the  examina. 
tion  of  causes,  (cognitionibus),ZVot.  J$p.  vii.  33, 

On  court-days  early  in  the  morning,  the  pr*tor  went  to 
the  Forum,  and  there  being  seated  on  his  tribunal,  ordered 
an  Accensus  to  call  out  to  the  people  around,  that  it  was  the 
third  hour  ;  and  that  whoever  had  any  cause,  (qui  LEGE 
AGERE  vellef),  might  bring  it  before  him.  But  this  could 
only  be  done  by  a  certain  form. 

I.  VOC  ATIO  in  JUS,  or  Summoning  to  Court. 

IF  a  person  had  a  quarrel  with  any  one,  he  first  tried  to 
make  it  up  (litem  componere  vel  dijudicare)  in  private, 
(intra  parietes,  Cic.  pro  P.  Quinct.  5.  11.  per  disceptatores 
domesticosy  vel  opera  amicorum,  Cacin.  2.) 

If  the  matter  could  not  be  settled  in  this  manner,  Liv.  iv- 
9-  the  plaintiff  (ACTOR  w/PETITOR)  ordered  his  ad- 
versary  to  go  with  him  before  the  praetor,  (in  jus  vocabat), 
by  saying,  In  jus  voco  te  :  In  jus  eamus  :  In  jvs  ve- 
ni:  Se^uere  ad  tribunal:  In  jus  ambul  a,  Of  the  like, 
Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  43.  &  88.  If  he  refused,  the  prosecutor 
took  some  one  present  to  witness,  by  sayiftg,  Licet  ax- 
testari  t  May  I  take  you  to*  witness  ?  If  the  person  con- 
sented, he  offered  the  tip  of  his  ear,  (auriculam  opponebat), 
which  the  prosecutor  touched,  Horat.  &tf.i.  9.  v.  76.  Phut. 
Curcul.  v.  2.  See  p.  62.  Then  the  plaintiff  might  drag  the 
defendant  (reumj  to  court  by  force  (in  jus  rapere),  in  any 
way,  even  by  the  neck,  (obtorto  colb\  Cic.  et  Plaut.  Paen* 
iii.  5.  45.  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ;  si 
calvitur  (moratur)  pedemve  strv  it  t(fugit\djugam 
adornat),UA$uu  endo  jacito,  (injicito),  Festus.  But 
worthless  persons,  as  thieves,  robbers,  &c.  might  be  drag- 
ged before  a  judge  without  this  formality,  Plaut.  Per*  iv-  9. 
t>.  10. 

By  thelaw  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  none  were  excused  from 
appearing  in  court ;  not  even  the  aged,  the  sickly,  and  in- 
firm.  If  they  could  not  walk,  they  were  furnished  with  an 
open  carriage,  (jumentum,i.  e.  plaustrum  vel  vectabulum)y 
Gell.  xx.  1.  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  23.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  76.  But 
afterwards  this  was  altered,  and  various  persons  were  ex- 
empted ;  as,  magistrates,  Liv.  xlv.  37.  those  absent  cm  ac 
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count  of  the  state,  VaL  Maxim,  in.  7,  9,  &c.  also  matrons, 
Id.  ii.  1 .  5.  boys  and  girls  under  age,  D.  de  in  jus  vocand.  Sec* 
It  was  likewise  unlawful  to  force  any  person  to  court 
from  his  own  house,  because  a  man's  house  was  esteemed  his 
sanctuary,  (tutissimum  refugium  et  receptaculum).  But  if 
any  one  lurked  at  home  to  elude  a  prosecution,  Uifraitda- 
twnis  causa  latitaret,  C\c  Quint  19)  he  was  summoned 
(evocabatur)  three  times,  with  an  interval  often  days  be- 
tween each  summons,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  or  by  let- 
ters, or  by  the  edict  of  the  praetor ;  and  if  he  still  did  not  ap- 
pear, (se  non  sister  et)y  the  prosecutor  was  put  in  possession 
of  his  effects,  (in  bona  ejus  mittebatur.)  Ibid« 

If  the  person  cited  found  security,  he  was  let  go ;  (si  en- 
siet)  si  autem  sit,  Csc.  aliquis),  qui  in  jus  vocatum 
vindicit,  (vindicavcrit,  shall  be  surety  for  his  appear- 
ance), mittito,  let  him  go> 

If  he  made  up  the  matter  by  the  way,  (en  do  via),  the 
process  was  dropped.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  words 
of  our  Saviour,  Math  v.  25-  Luke  xiL  58* 

II  POSTULATIO  ACTIONIS,  Requesting  a  Writ* 
and  giving  Bail- 

IF  no  private  agreement  could  be  made,  both  parties  went 
before  the  praetor.  Then  the  plaintiff  proposed  the  action 
(ACTIONEM  EDEB AT,  vel  dicam  scribebaU  Cic.  Verr- 
ii.  15.)  which  he  intended  to  bring  against  the  defendant 

(qUAM  IN  REUM  INTENDERE  VELLET),  PlaUt.  PeTS'lV. 

9.  and  demanded  a  writ,  (ACTIONEM  POSTULA- 
BAT),  from  the  praetor  for  that  purpose-  For  there  were 
certain  forms,  (formulae)  or  set  words  (verba  concep- 
ta)  necessary  to  be  used  in  every  cause,  .(formulae  be 

OMNIBUS  REBUS   CONSTITUTE),    ClC.  Rose-    Com>  8»  At 

the  same  time  the  defendant  requested,  that  an  advocate 
or  lawyer  should  be  given  him  to  assist  him  with  his  coun- 
sel. 

There  were  several  actions  competent  for  the  same  thing. 
The  prosecutor  chose  which  he  pleased;  and  the  praetor 
usually  granted  it,  (Actionem  vel  Judicium  da»bat  vel 
Redder  at,  Cicpro  Cacin.  3.  Quinct.  22.  Verr.  ii.  12. 
27.)  but  he  might  also  refuse  it,  ibid,  et  adHerenn.  ii- 13. 
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The  plaintiff  having  obtained  a  writ  from  the  praetor,  of- 
fered it  to  the  defendant,  or  dictated  to  him  the  words.  This 
writ  it  was  unlawful  to  change,  (mutare  formulam  non  lice- 
bat)}  Senec.  Ep.  117* 

The  greatest  caution  was  requisite  in  drawing  up  the  writ; 
(in  actione  vel  formula  concipienda)%  for  if  there  was  a  mis- 
take in  one  word,  the  whole  cause  was  lost,  Cic-  de  invent. ii. 
19.  Herenn.  i-  2.  Quinctil.  iii.  8.  vii.  3,  17.  Qui  plus  petebat, 
quam  debitum  esty  causam  perdebat,  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  4- 
vel formula  excidebat,  i-  e.  causa  cadebat,  Suet.  Claud.  14. 
Hence  scribere  vel  subscribere  jdicam  alicui  vel 
impignere,  to  bring  an  action  against  one,  Cic.  VerrSx.  15. 
Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  3.  92.  or  cum aliquo  judicium  subscibk- 

HE,  PHn.    JSp.V.   1.  El   FORMULAM     INTENDERE,    Suet. 

Fit.  7*  But  Die  am  vel  dicas  sortiri,  i.e.judicesdarpsortiti- 
one,  qui  causam  cognoscant,  to  appoint  judices  to  judge  of 
causes,  Cic  ibid.  15.  17. 

A  person  skilled  only  in  framing  writs  and  the  like,  is  call- 
ed by  Cicero  LEGULEIUS,  praco  actionum,  cantor  for- 
mularum,  auceps  syllabarum,  Cic.  de  Orat  i.  55.  and  by 
Quinctilian,  Formula ri us,  xii.  3. 11. 

He  attended  on  the  advocates  to  suggest  to  them  the  laws 
and  forms  ;  as  those  called  Pragmatici  did  among  the 
Greeks,  ibid,  and  as  agents  do  among  us. 

Then  the  plaintiff  required,  that  the  defendant  should  give 
bail  for  his  appearance  in  court  (VADES,  qui  sponderent 
cum  adfuturumjy  on  a  certain  day,  which  was  usually  the 
third  day  after,  (tertio  die  vel  perendie),  Cic.  pro  Quinct.  7. 
Muren.  12.  Geli-  vii.  1.  And  thus  he  was  said  VAD ARI 
REUM  (Vades  ideo  dicti,  quod,  qui  eos  dederitj  vadendi, 
id  est,  discedendi  habet  potestatem,  Festus),  Cic.  Quinct.  6. 

This  was  also  done  in  a  set  form  prescribed  by  a  lawyer, 
who  was  said  Vadimonium  concipere,  Cic.adFratr. 
ii.  15. 

Thedefendant  was  said  VADES  DARE,  velVADIMO- 
NIUM  PROMITTERE.  If  he  did  not  find  bail,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  prison,  Plaut.  Pers.  ii*  4.  v.  18.  The  praetor 
sometimes  put  off  the  hearing  of  the  cause  to  a  more  distant 
day,  (vadimonia  differebat),  Liv.  Epit.  86.  Juvenal,  iii.  112. 
BuUhe  parties  (Litigatores)  chiefly  were  said  vadi- 
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moniitm  differe  cum  aliquo,  toput  offthe  day  of  the  tri- 
al, Cio.  Aw  ii.  7.  Fam.  ii.  8.  Quinct.  14. 16.  Res  esse  in  va- 
fkmomum  ccepit,  began  to  be  litigated,  ibid. 

In  the  mean  time  the  defendant  sometimes  made  up  (rem 
componebat  et  transigebat,  compromised)  the  matter  pri- 
vately with  the  plaintiff,  and  the  action  was  dropped,  Plin.  Ep. 
v.  1.  In  which  case  the  plaintiff  was  said,  decidisse,  velpac- 
twnemfecisse  cum  reo  ;  judicio  reum  absolvisse,  vel  liberasse 
Ute  contestata  veljudtcio  constitutor  after  the  kw-guit  was 
begun ;  and  the  defendant,  litem  r&demisse  ;  after  receiving 
security  from  the  plaintiff,  (cum  sibi  cauisset  vel  satis  ab  ac- 
tore  accepisset),  that  no  further  demands  were  to  be  made 
upon  him,  Ampliits  a  se  neminem  p£titur*jm,  Cic* 
Quinct.  11. 12.  If  a  person  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  cany 
on  a  law-suit,he  was  said,NON  posse  vel  nolle  prose- 
qui, vel  experiri,  sc.  jus  vel  jure,  vel  jure  summo,ib.  7f 
&c. 

When  the  day  came,  if  either  party  *vhen  cited  was  not 
present,  without  a  valid  excuse,  (sine  fnor bo  vel  causa  sontica), 
he  lost  his  cause,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  v.  35.  If  the  defendant 
was  absent,  he  was  said  DESERERE  VADIM ONIUM  ; 
and  the  praetor  put  the  plaintiff  in  possession  of  his  effects, 
Cic.  pro  Quinct.  6.  &  20- 

If  the  defendant  was  present,  he  was  said  VADIMONI- 
UM  SISTERE  vel  obire.  When  cited,  he  said,  Ubi  tu 

ES,qUI  ME  VADAT0S  ES?UbI  TV  ES,qtri  ME  CITASTI? 
EccE  ME  TIBI  SISTO  :    TU  COflTRA  ET  TE    MIHI  SISTE. 

The  plaintiff  answered,  Ad  sum,  Phut.  Curtul.  i.  3.  5. 
Then  the  defendant  said  Quid  ais?  The  plaintiff  said  AIO 

FUNDUM,  qUEM  POSSIDES,  MEUM  ESSE  ;  Vel  AIO  TE  MI- 
HI  DARE    FACERE    0P0RTERE,    OT  the  like,  ClC.  Mur.  12. 

This  was  called  INTENTIO  ACTIONIS,  and  varied  ac- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  action. 

III.  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  ACTIONS. 

ACTIONS  were  either  Real,  Personal,  or  Mixt. 
1.  A  real  action  (ACTIO  IN  REM),  was  for  obtaining 
a  thing  to  which  one  had  a  real  right  (jus  in  re),  but  which 
was  possessed  by  another,  (per  quam  rem  nostram,  qua  ab 
tliopossidtfuripetimusjUlvMn-) 
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2.  A  personal  action,  (ACTIO  IN  PERSONAM),  was 
against  a  person  for  doing  or  giving  something,  which  he  was 
bound  to  do  or  give,  by  reason  of  a  contract,  or  of  some 
wrong  done  by  him  to  the  plaintiff. 

3.  A  mixt  action  was  both  for  a  thing,  and  for  certain  per- 
sonal prestations. 

I.  Real  Actions. 

Ac  t  ion  s  for  a  thing,  or  real  actions,  wereeither  CIVIL, 
arising  from  some  law,  Cic<  in  CaciL  5.  de  OraU  i.  2.  or 
PRAETORIAN,  depending  on  the  edict  of  the  praetor. 

ACTIONES  PRiETORIiE,  were  remedies  granted  by 
the  praetor  for  rendering  an  equitable  right  effectual,  for 
which  there  was  no  adequate  remedy  granted  by  the  statute 
or  common  law- 

A  civil  action  for  a  thing  {actio  civiks  vel  legitima  in  rem), 
was  called  V1NDICATIO  ;  and  the  person  who  raised  it, 
v  i  n  d  £  x.  But  this  action  could  not  be  brought  unless  it  was 
previously  ascertained  who  ought  to  be  the  possessor.  If 
this  was  contested,  it  was  called  Lis  vindici  arum,  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  45.  and  the  pr*tor  determined  the  matter  by  an  in- 
terdict, Cic*  Cacin.  8. 14. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  slave,  the  person  who  claim- 
ed the  possession  of  him,  laying  hands  on  the  slave,  (ma- 
nam  et  injiciens),  before  the  pr*tor,  said,  Hunc  HoiIikiw 

EX  JURE  qUlRITIUM  MEUM  ESSE  AIO,  EJUSqUE  VIND1CIAS,  (i.e.  fiOf 

9c**ioncm)>  mihi  dari  fostulo.  To  which  Plautus  alludes,  Rud. 
iv.  3.  86.  If  the  other  was  silent,  or  yielded  his  right,  (jure 
cedcbat),  the  pr*tor  adjudged  the  slave  to  the  person  who 
claimed  him,  (servum  addicebat  vindicanti) ;  that  is,  he  de- 
creed to  him  the  possession,  till  it  was  determined  who 
should  be  the  proprietor  of  the  slave,  Cad  exitumjudicii). 
But  if  the  other  person  also  claimed  possession,  (si  vindtcias 
sibt  conservari  postularet\  then  the  prator  pronounced  an 
interdict,  (interdicebat)y  Qui  nec  vi,  nec  clam,  nec  precario  pos- 

SIDET,  EI  yiHDlCIAS  DABO. 

The  laying  on  of  hands  (M ANUS  INJECTIO)  was  the 
usual  mode  of  claiming  the  property  of  any  person,  Liu.  \xu 
43.  to  which  frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  classics,  Ovid. 
Epist*  Heriod.  viii.  16-  xii.  158.,  Amor.  i.  4.  40.  ii.  5.  30. 
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Fast.  iv.  90.  Virg.  Mn.  x.  419.  Cic.  Eos.  Com.  16.  Phu 
Epist  x.  19.  In  vera  bona  non  est  mantis  inject io  ;  Animo 
rum  potest  injici  manus,  i.  e»  vis  fieri.  Seneca. 

In  disputes  of  this  kind  {in  htibus  vindiciarum),  the  pre- 
sumption always  was  in  favour  of  the  possessor,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Si  qui  in  jure  manuh 
conserunt,  L  e.  apud  judicem  disceptant,  secundum 

£0M  QUIPOSS1DET,  VIND1CIAS  DATOj  Geli  XX.  10. 

But  in  an  action  concerning  liberty,  the  pr«tor  always  de- 
creed possession  in  favour  of  freedom,  (vindicias  dedit  se- 
cundum libertatem) :  and  Appius  the  decemvir,  by  doing  the 
contrary)  decernendo  vindicias  secundum  servitutem  vel  ab  li- 
bertate  in  servitutem  contra  leges  vindicias  dando,by  decree- 
ing, that  Virginia  should  be  given  up  into  the  hancls  of  M. 
Claudius,  his  client,  who  claimed  her,  and  not  to  her  father, 
who  was  present)  ;  brought  destruction  on  himself  and  his 
colleagues,  Liv.  iii.  47, 56,  58. ' 

Whoever  claimed  a  slave  to  be  free,  (vindex,  qui  in  li- 
bertatem vindicabat),  was  said,  eum  liber  a  li  causa 
manu  asserere,  Terent.  Adelph.  ii.  1.  39.  Plaut.  Pom. 
v.  2.  but  if  he  clafrned  a  free  ptrson  to  be  a  slave,  he  was 
said,  in  sERViTtJTEM  asserere;  and  hence  was  called 
ASSERTOR,  Liv.  iii.  44.  Hence,  Hac  (sc.  prasentia 
Saudtd)  utraque  manu,  complexuque  assere  toto>  Martial.  1. 
16,  9.  assero,  for  ajjflrmo,  or  assevero,  is  used  only  by  la- 
ter writers. 

The  expression  MANUM  CONSERERE,to  fight  hand 
to  hand,  is  taken  from  war,  of  which  the  conflict  between  the 
two  parties  was  a  representation.  Hence  Vindicia,  i.  e. 
injectio  vel  correptio  manus  in  reprasent%%  was  called  vis  ci- 
vihs  etfestucaria,  Gell.  xx-  10.  The  two  parties  are  said  to 
have  crossed  two  rods,  (festucas  inter  se  commisisse),  before 
the  praetor  as  if  in  fighting,  and  the  vanquished  party  to  have 
given  up  his  rod  to  his  antagonist.  Whence  some  conjecture, 
that  the  first  Romans  determined  their  disputes  with  the 
point  of  their  swords. 

Others  think  that  vindicia  was  a  rod,  {virgula  \t\festuca)% 
which  the  two  parties  (litigantes  vel  disceptantes)  broke  in 
theirfray  or  mock  fight  before  the  praetor,  (as  a  straw  {stipula) 
used  anciently  to  be  broken  in  making  stipulations,  hid.  v. 

a 
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24.)  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  one  of  the  parties 
might  say,  that  he  had  been  ousted  or  deprived  of  possession 
fpossessione  dejectus)  by  the  other,  and  therefore  claim  to 
be  restored  by  a  decree  (interdicto)  of  the  pr^tor. 

If  the  question  was  about  a  farm,  a  house,  or  the  like,  the 
praetor  anciently  went  with  the  parties  {cum  htigantibus)  to 
the  place,  and  gave  possession  (vindicias  dabat)  to  -which  of 
them  he  thought  proper.  But  from  the  increase  of  business 
this  soon  became  impracticable :  and  then  the  parties  called 
one  another  from  court  {ex  jure)  to  the  spot,  (in  locum  vd 
rem  prxsentem),  to  a  farm,  for  instance,  and  brought  from 
thence  a  turf  (glebdm),  which  was  also  called  VINDICLE, 
Fesius,  and  contested  about  it  as  about  the  whole  farm.  It 
was  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  the  pr*tor  adjudged 
the  possession,  Gell.  xx.  10. 

But  this  custom  also  was  dropped :  and  the  lawyers  de- 
vised a  new  form  of  process  in  suing  for  possession,  which 
Cicero  pleasantly  ridicules,  pro  Muran.  12.  The  plaintiff 
{petitor)  thus  addressed  the  defendant,  eum,  undepetebatur) ; 
Fundus  qui  est  in  agro,  qui  Sabinus  vocatur,  bum  ego  rx  ju- 
ke qUlRI TIUM  MEUM    ESSE    MO,  ItfDE  BOO  TE  EX  JUaE  MAKU  COY- 

sERTUwCto  contend  according  tolaw)voco.  If  the  defendant 
yielded,  the  pr*tor  adjudged  possession  to  the  plaintiff.  Ifnot, 
the  defendant  thus  answered  the  plaintiff,.  Undb  tu  me  ex  ju- 
re MANUM  CONSERTUM    VOCASTI,  InDE  IBl  EGO   TB  REVOCO.     Then 

the  pr^tor  repeated  his  set  form,  {carmen  compositum)  y  U- 

TEISqUE,    SUPERSTITIBUS    PRESENTI&US,    L  C    testlUtS 

prtcsentibusi  f  before  witnesses),  ist am  viam  dico.  Inite 
viam.  Immediately  they  both  set  out,  as  ifto  goto  the  farm, 
to  fetch  a  turf,  accompanied  by  a  lawyer  to  direct  them*  {qui 
ire  viam  doceret).  Then  the  praetor  said,  Redxte  viam  ; 
upon  which  they  returned.  If  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  par* 
ties  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  other  through  force,  the 
prxtor  thus  decreed,  Unde  tu  illum  dejecisti,  cum  hec  vi,  nxc 

CLAM,  NEC  PRJECARIO  POSSIDERBT,  EO  ILLUM  RESTITUAS  JUBEO.     If 

not  he  thus  decreed.  Uti  nunc  possidetis,  &c  ita  possidbatjs. 
Vim  fieri  veto. 

The  possessor  being  thus  ascertained,  then  the  action  a- 
bout  the  right  of  property  (dejure  dominii)  commenced. 
The  person  ousted  or  outed  {pos&essione  exclusus  vel  de- 
jectus, Cic.  pro  Cacin- 190  first  asked  the  defendant  if  he 
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Was  the  lawful  possessor,  (Qu  an  do  ego  te  in  jure  con- 
spicjo,  postulo  an  sies  auctor  ?  i.  e.  possessor,  unde 
meum  jus  repetere  possim,  Cic.  pro  Casein.  19.  et  Prob.  in 
Not)  Then  he  claimed  his  right,  and  in  the  mean  time  re- 
quired that  the  possessor  should  give  security  (sat isd a- 
ret),  not  to  do  any  damage  to  the  subject  in  question,^*  nihil 
detenus  in  possessionefacturum),  by  cutting  down  trees,  or 
demolishing  buildings,  &c  in  which  case  the  plaintiff  was 
said,  per  prjRdes,  v.  -em%  vel  pro  prade  litis  vindi- 
ciarum  satis  accipere,  Cic>  Vert,  i.  45.  Ifthedefend- 
ant  did  not  give  security,  the  possession  was  transferred  to 
the  plaintiff,  provided  he  gave  security- 

A  sum  of  money  also  used  to  be  deposited  by  both  parties, 
called  SACRAMENTUM,  which  fell  to  the  gaining  party 
after  the  cause  Was  determined,  Pestus  ;  Varro  de  Lat.  ling% 
iv.  36*  or  a  stipulation  was  made  about  die  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain sum,  called  SPONSIO.    The  plaintiff  said,  Quando 

SSGAS  HUNC  FUKDTJM  ESSE  MEttM,  SACRAMENTO  TE   QUINQUAGENA- 

eio  provoco.  Spondesne  qUingentos,  8C.  nummo8  vel  a«*?t.  & 
meus  est  ?  i.  e.  si  meant  esse probavero.  The  defendant 
said^SpoNDEo  quiNGENTos,  si  tuussit..  Then  the  de- 
fendant required  a  correspondent  stipulation  from  the  plain- 
tiff, (restipulabatur),  thus,  Et  tu  spondesne  quiNCEN- 
tos,  ni  tuus  sit  ?  i.  e.  si  probavero  tuum  nan  esse.  Then 
the  plaintiff  said,  Spondeo,  ni  meus  sit.  Either  party 
lost  his  cause,  if  he  refused  to  give  this  promise,  or  to  de- 
posit the  money  required* 

Festus  says  this  money  was  called  SACRAMfcN^TtJM, 
because  it  used  to  be  expended  on  sacred  rites ;  but  others, 
because  it  served  as  an  oath,  {quod  instar  sacramenti  vtlju* 
risjurandi  esset\  to  convince  die  judges  that  the  lawsuit  was 
Hot  undertaken  without  cause,  and  thus  checked  wanton  li- 
tigation. Hence  it  was  called  Picnus  sponsionis,  {quia 
violate  quod  quisque  promittit  perfidia  est\  Isidor,  Orig,  v. 
24.  And  bene?  Pignore  contendere*  et  sacramentOj  is  the 
same,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  32.  de  OraU  i*  10. 

Socramentum  is  sometimes  put  for  the  suit  or  cause  itself, 
(pro  ipsa  petitione),  Cic.  pro  Casein-  33-  sacramentum  in  li« 
bertatem,  L  e.  causa  et  vindicue  libertatiss  the  claim  of  liber* 
ty,  pro  Horn.  29.  Mil  27.  de  Orat.  I  10.    §o  SPONSIO^ 

hi 
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NEM  FACERE,  to  raise  a  law-suit,  Cic.Qumt.  8.  ZS.VerT. 
iii.  62.  Cacin*  8.  16.  Rose.  Com.  4.  5.  Off  iii.  19-  Sponsi- 
on lacessere,  Ver.  iii-  57.  certare,  Caecin.  32.  vincere, 
Quinct.  27.  and  also  vincere  sponsionem,  Caecin-  31-  or  judi- 
cium, to  prevail  in  the  cause,  Ver.  i.  53.  condemnari  sponsi- 
ons, to  lose  the  cause,  Cactn.  31.  sponsianes,  i.e.  causa \pro* 
hifntajudicari,  causes  not  allowed  to  be  tried,  Cic.  Verr.  iii. 
62. 

The  plaintiff  was  said  sacramento  vel  sponsione  prcwocore, 
rogare  quarere,  et  stipulari.  The  defendant  contendere  eoc 
provocation  vel  sacramento,  et  restipulari,  Cic.  pro  Rose. 
Com.  13.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8-  2.  Festus ;  Varr.  de  Lat  ling. 
iv-  36. 

The  same  form  was  used  in  claiming  an  inheritance,  (is 
HiERKDiTATis  petitione),  in  claiming  servitudes,  &c. 
But  in  the  last,  the  action  might  be  expressed  both  affirma- 
tively and  negatively,  thus,  aio,  jus  esse  vel  non  esse. 
Hence  it  was  called  Actio  confessoria  et  negatori a. 

2.  Personal  Actions. 

Personal  actions,  called  also CONDICTIONES,  were 
very  numerous.  They  arose  from  some  contract,  or  injury 
done ;  and  required  that  a  person  should  do  or  give  certain 
things,  or  suffer  a  certain  punishment. 

Actions  from  contracts  or  obligations  were  about  buying 
and  selling,(<fc  emptione  et  venditione);  about  letting  and  hir- 
ing, (de  locatione  et  conductione  :  locabatur  vel  domus,  vel 
fundus,  vel  opus  faciendum,  vel  vectigal;  JEdium  conductor 
ItiquiLivusfundt  colonus,  operis redemftok,  vectiga- 
lis  public  a  nits  vel  m  a n c e ps  dicebatur) :  about  a  commis- 
sion, (de  manduto);  partnership,  (jdesocietate);  a  deposit,  {de 
deposito  apud  sequestrem);  a  loan,  {de  commodate  ve\  mutud), 
proprie  coif  mod  am  its  vestes*  libros>  vasa,  equos,  et  simitia, 
qua  eadem  redduntur:  mutuo  autem  damus  ea,  pro  qui- 
bus  alia  redduntur  ejusdem  generis,  ut  nummos,frumentum, 
vinum,  oleum,  etfere  catera,  qua  ponder e,  numero  vel  men- 
sura  dart  solent);  a  pawn  or  pledge,  {de  hypotheca  \t\pigno- 
re);  a  wife's  fortune,  (de  dote  vel  re  uxoriaJ;  a  stipulation, 
(de  stipulation),  which  took  place  almost  in  all  bargains, 
and  was  made  in  this  form;  An  spondes?  Spondeo: 
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Akdabis?  dabo:  An  promittis?  proiutto,  velre* 
promitto,  &c.  Plaut.  Pseud,  iv.  6.  Bacchid.  iv.  8. 

When  the  seller  set  a  price  on  a  thing,  he  was  said  indi- 
care  ;  thus  In  Die  a,  fac  pretium,  Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  4. 
37.  and  the  buyer,  when  he  offered  a  price,  liceri,  L  e.  ro- 
gare  quo  pretio  liceret  auferre,  Plaut  Stich*  i.  3.  68,  Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  33.  At  an  auction,  the  person  who  bade,  (LICI- 
TATOR),  held  up  his  fore  finger,  (index)  ;  hence  digito  fl- 
cert,  Cic.  ib.  11.  The  buyer  asked,  Quanti  licet  ?  sc. 
habere  \€Lauftrre,  The  seller  answered,  Decern  nummis  li- 
cet; or  the  like,  Plaut.  Epid.  iii.  4. 35.  Thus  some  explain, 
De  Drusi  hortis,  quantx  licuisse,  (sc.  eas  emere),  tu  scribis, 
audieram  :  sed  quanti  quanti*  bene  emitur  quod  necesse  est, 
Cic.  Att.  xii.  23.  But  most  here  take  licerein  a  passive  sense, 
to  be  valued  or  appraised:  quanti  quanti,  sc.  licent%  at  what- 
ever  price ;  as  Mart,  vi-  66.  4.  So  Vembunt  quiqui  licebunt 
(whoever  shall  be  appraised  or  exposed  to  sale,  shall  be  sold), 
presenti  pecunia,  for  ready  money,  Plaut  Menaech.  v.  9. 
97.  Unius  assis  non  unquam  pretio  pluris  licuisse,  notante 
judice  quo  nosti  populo,  was  never  reckoned  worth  more 
than  the  value  of  one  as,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  &c. 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  13. 

In  verbal  bargains  or  stipulations,  there  were  certain  fixt 
forms,  (stipulationum  formulae,  Cic.  de  legg.  i.  4. 
vel  sponsionum,  Id.  Rose.  Com.  4.)  usually  observed  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  The  person  who  required  the  pro- 
mise or  obligation,  (STIPULATOR,  sibi  quipromitticu- 
rabaty  v.  sponsionem  exigebat)  asked  (rogabat  v.  interroga* 
bat)  him  who  was  to  give  the  obligation  (PROM1SSOR 
vel  Repromissot,  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  4.  48.  Pseud,  i.  1. 112. 
for  both  words  are  put  for  the  same  thing,  Plaut.  Cure,  v. 
2.  68.  v*  3,  31.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  13.)  before  witnesses, 
Plaut.  ib.  33.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  4.  if  he  would  do  or  give  a 
certain  thing  ;  and  the  other  always  answered  in  correspon- 
dent words  :  thus,  An  dabis?  Dabo  vel  Dabitur, 
Plant.  Pseud,  i.  1,  115.  iv.  6.  15.  Bacch.  iv.  8.  41.  An 
sfokdes?  Spondeo,  Id.  Cures*  2.74.  Any  material 
change  or  addition  in  the  answer  rendered  it  of  no  effect,  $  S. 
Inst  de  inutiL  Stip.  Plaut.  frm.  v.  2-  34,  &  39.  The  per- 
son who  required  the  promise,  was  said  to  be  reus  sti* 
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pulandi;  he  who  gave  it,  reus  promittexdi,  Digest. 
Sometimes  an  oath  was  interposed,  PiauU  Rod*  v-  2.  47. 
and  for  the  sake  of  greater  security,  tat  pacta  et  corwenta 
Jirmiora  essent),  there  was  a  second  person,  who  require 
ed  the  promise  or  obligation  to  be  repeated  to  him, 
therefore  called  Astipulatob,  Cic.  Quint  18.  Pis.  9. 
(qui  arrogabat),  Plant.  Rud.  v.  2. 45.  and  another  who  join- 
ed in  giving  it,  Adpromissor,  Festus  ;  Ctc.  Att*  v.  1 
Rose.  Amer.  9.  Fide  jussor  vel  Sponsor,  a  surety,  who 
said,  Et  ego  spondeo  idem  hoc,  or  the  like,  Plata. 
Trin.  v.  2.  39.  Hence  Astipulart  irato  consult,  to  humour 
or  assist,  Uv.  xxxix.  5.  The  person  who  promised,  in  his 
turn  usually  asked  a  correspondent  obligation,  which  was 
called  restipulatio  ;  both  acts  were  called  Sponsio. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  transacted  among  the  Romans 
without  the  rogatio,  or  asking  a  question,  and  a  correspon- 
dent answer,  (congrua  re&ponsio)  :  Hence  Interrogate 
forSriPUL  atio,  Senec.Benef.  Hi,  16*  Thus  also  laws  were 
passed:  the  magistrate  asked,  rogabat  :  and  the  people 
answered  uti  rogas,  scw/umiEtf.  Seep.  97,  100- 

The  form  of  Mancipatio,  or  Mancipium,per  es  et  &• 
bram,  was  sometimes  added  to  the  Stipul  atio,  Cic.  legg. 
ii.  20,  fc?  21. 

A  stipulation  could  only  take  place  between  those  who 
were  present.  But  if  it  was  expressed  in  a  writing,  (si  in  in- 
strumento  scrip  turn  essct),  simply  that  a  person  had  promis- 
ed, it  was  supposed  that  every  thing  requisite  in  a  stipula- 
tion had  been  observed,  Inst.  iii.  20,  17.  Paull.  Rectpu 
Sent.  v.  7. 2. 

In  buying  and  selling,  in  giving  or  taking  a  lease,  (in  looa* 
time  vel  conductwne),  or  the  like,  the  bargain  was  finished 
by  the  simple  consent  of  the  parties :  hence  these  contracts 
were  called  CONSENSU  ALES.  He  who  gave  a  wrong 
account  of  a  thing  to  be  disposed  of,  was  bound  to»make  up 
the  damage,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.  An  earnest  penny  Tarrha, 
v.  arr  h  a  bo),  was  sometimes  given,  not  to  confirm,  but 
to  prove  the  obligation,  Inst.  iii.  23. —  pr.  Varr.  L.  L*  iv. 
36.  But  in  all  important  contracts,  bonds  (SYNGRA- 
PHjE)  formerly  written  out,  signed,  and  sealed,  were  mu< 
tually  exchanged  between  the  parties.  Thus  Augustus  and 
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Antony  ratified  their  agreement  about  the  partition  of  the 
Roman  provinces,  after  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cas» 
sius  at  Phillippi,by  givingand  taking  reciprocally  written  ob- 
ligations, (re«w«i«M,  syngrapha)  :  Dio.  xlviii.  2,  &  11.  A 
difference  having  afterwards  arisen  between  Caesar,  and 
Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  Lucius  his  brother,  who  ma- 
naged the  affairs  of  Antony  in  Italy,  an  appeal  was  made  by 
Csesar  •  to  the  disbanded  veterans ;  who  having  assembled 
in  the  capital,  constituted  themselves  judges  in  the  cause, 
and  appointed  a  day  for  determining  it  at  Gabii.  Augustus 
appeared  in  his  defence ;  but  Fulvia  and  L.  Antonius,  hav- 
ing failed  to  come,  although  they  had  promised,  were  con- 
demned in  their  absence ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  the  sen- 
tence, war  was  declared  against  them,  which  terminated  in 
their  defeat,  and  finally  in  the  destruction  of  Antony,  Dio. 
xlvii.  •  12.  &c.  In  like  manner  the  articles  of  agreement  be- 
tween Augustus,  Antony,  and  Sex.  Pompeius,  were  written 
out  in  the  form  of  a  contract,  and  committed  to  the  charge 
of  die  vestal  virgins,  Dio*  xlviii.  37*  They  were  farther  con* 
firmed  by  the  parties  joining  their  right  hands,  and  embrac- 
ing one  another,  lb.  But  Augustus,  says  Dio,  no  longer 
obser*  *d  this  agreement,  than  till  he  found  a  pretext  for 
violating  it,  Dio.  xlviii.  45. 

When  one  sued  another  upon  a  written  obligation,  he  was 
said,  agere  cum  eo  ex  Singr aph a,  Cic.  Mur.  17. 

Actions  concerning  bargains  or  obligations  are  usually 
named,  ACTIONES,  empti%  venditi,  locati,  vel  ex  locate, 
conductiy  vel  ex  conducto,  mandati,  8cc.  They  were  brought 
(intendebantur)%  in  this  manner  :  The  plaintiff  said,  AIO 

TE  MIHT  MUTUI  COMMODATI,DEPOSITI  NOMINE,  BARE 
CENTUM  OPOR  ERE  ;   AIO  TE  MIHI  EX  STIPULATU,  LO- 

cato,  dare  facere  oportere.  The  defendant  either 
denied  the  charge,  or  made  exceptions  to  it,  or  defences 
(Actoris  intentionem  aut  negabat  vel  infictabatur\  aut  ex* 
ceptione  elidebaf),  that  is,  he  admitted  part  of  the  charge,  but 
notthe  whole;  thusNEGO  me  tibi  ex  stipulato  cen-  . 

TTTIf  DARE  OPORTERE,  NISfcyTOD  METtT,  DOLO,  ERRO- 
RE  ADPUCTUS  SP0P0NDI,  Vel    NISI    qUOD   MINOR  XXV. 

annis  spopondi.  Then  followed  the  SPONSTO,  if  the 
defendant  denied,  ni  dare  facere  debeat  ;  and  the  . 
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RESTIPULATIO,  si  pare  facehe  debeat.  But  if 
be  excepted,  thesponsio  was,  hi  dolo  adductus  spo- 
ponderit  ;  and  the  restipulatio  si  dolo  adductus  spo- 
ponderit.  To  this  Cicero  alludes,  de  Invent,  ii.  19.  Fvu 
2.  7-  Att.  vi.  1. 
Aji  exception  was  expressed  by  these  words,  si  non,  ac 

SI  NON,  AUT,  SI,  AUT  NISI,  NISJ  qUOD,  EXTRA  qUAM  SI- 

If  the  plaintiff  answered  the  defendant's  exception,  it  was 
called  REPLIC  ATIO ;  and  if  the  defendant  answered  him, 
it  was  called  DUPL1C  ATIO.  It  sometimes  proceeded  to  a 
TRIPLICATIOaiui  QUADRUPLICATE.  The  ex. 
ceptions  and  replies  used  to  be  included  in  the  Spohsio, 
iJco.  xxxix.  43.  Cic.  Verr.  L  45.  iii.  57,  59.  C<ecitu  16.  Vd. 
Max.  ii.  8, 2. 

When  the  contract  was  not  marked  by  a  particular  name, 
the  action  was* called  actio  prascriptis  Verbis,  actio 
incerta  vel  incerti;  and  the  writ  {formula)  was  not  compos* 
ed  by  the  praetor,  but  the  words  were  prescribed  by  a  law- 
yer, VaL  Max*  viii.  2, 2- 

Actions  were  sometimes  brought  against  a  person  on  ac 
count  of  the  contracts  of  others,  and  were  called  Adjectiti* 
qualititas.  ^ 

As  the  Romans  esteemed  trade  and  merchandize  dishon- 
curable,  especially  if  not  extensive,  Ctc.  Off  i.  42,  instead 
of  keeping  shops  themselves,  they  employed  slaves,  freed- 
men,  or  hirelings,  to  trade  on  their  account,  (negotiatiombm 
prajicieblmt)  who  were  called  INSTITORES,  {quodne- 
gotio  gerendo  tnstabant)  ;  and  actions  brought  against  the 
trader  {in  negotiatorem)  or  against  the  employer  {in  domi- 
num),  on  account  of  the  trader's  transactions,  were  called 
ACTIONES  INSTITORLE. 

In  like  manner,  a  person  who  sent  a  ship  to  sea  at  his  own 
risk,  {suo  periculo  navem  mart  immitebat,)  and  received  all 
the  profits,  {ad  quern  omnes  obventtones  et  reditus  nauis  per- 
venirent\  whether  he  was  the  proprietor  (dominus)  of  the 
ship,  or  hired  it  {navem  per  averstonem  conduxisset),  whe- 
ther he  commanded  the  ship  himself,  sive  ipse  NAVIS 
M  AGISTER  esset,)  or  employed  a  slave  or  any  other  per- 
son for  that  purpose  (navi  praficeret)>  was  called  navis 
£XERCITOR;  and  an  action  lay  against  him  {in  eum 
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tompetehnti  erat>  vel  dabatirr),  for  the  contracts  made  by 
the  master  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  by  himself,  called  ACTIO 
EXERCITORIA. 

An  action  lay  against  a  father  or  master  of  a  family,  for 
the  contracts  made  by  his  son  or  slave,  called  actio  DE  PE- 
CULIO,  or  actio  DE  IN  REM  VERSO,  if  the  contract  of 
the  slave  had  turned  to  his  master's  profit ;  or  actio  JUS- 
SU,  if  the  contract  had  been  made  by  the  master's  order. 

But  the  father  or  master  was  bound  to  make  restitution, 
not  to  the  entire  amount  of  the  contract,  (non  in  solidumj, 
but  to  the  extent  of  thepeculium,  and  the  profit  which  he 
had  received. 

If  the  master  did  not  justly  distribute  the  goods  of  the 
slave  among  his  creditors,  an  action  lay  against  him,  called 
actio  TRIBUTORIA. 

An  action  also  lay  against  a  person  in  certain  cases,  where 
the  contract  was  not  expressed,  but  presumed  by  law,  and 
therefore  called  obligate  QUASI  EX  CONTRACTU;  as 
when  one,  without  any  commission,  managed  the  business 
of  a  person  in  his  absence,  or  without  his  knowledge; 
hence  he  was  called  NEGOTIORUM  GESTOR,  or  vo- 

LUNTARIUS    AMICUS,    ClC.    Cadfl.   5.  Vel  PROCURATOR, 

Cic.  Brut.  4. 

3.  Penal  Actions. 

Actions  for  a  private  wrong  were  of  four  kinds:  EX 
FURTO,  RAP1NA,  DAMNO,  INJURIA  ;  for  theft, 
robbery,  damage,  and  personal  injury- 

1.  The  different  punishments  of  thefts  wereborrowed  from 
the  Athenians.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  thief 
in  the  night-time  might  be  put  to  death:  Si  nox  inodtu) 

FURTVM  PAXIT,  SIM  ( «    tum)    ALIQUIS  OCCISIT   (OCCideHt)    JURE 

casus  esto  ;  and  also  in  the  day  time,  if  he  defended  him- 
self with  a  weapon :  Si  luci  iurtum  *axit,  sim  ali^uis  endo 
(tn)  ipso  runTo  capsit  (cefierit\  vbrbrrator,  illique,  -eur 
fURTUM  factum  KSCiT  (erit)  ADDiciToa,  Getf.  xi.  ult.  but  not 
without  having  first  called  out  for  assistance,  (sed  non  ni$i 
w,  qui  intercmturus  erat,  <*uiritarrt,  i.  e.  clamaret  quirites, 

▼OSTRAM  T1DSM,  sc.  imfiloro>  Vel   PORRO  qvirites. 

The  punishment  of  slaves  was  more  severe.    They  were 
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scourged  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Slaves  1 
so  addicted  to  this  crime,  that  they  were  anciently  called 
fures;  hence,  Vvrg.  EccL  iii.  16.  Quid  domini  faciant, 
audent  cum  talia  fures !  so  Borat.  Ep.  i.  6*  46.  and  theft* 

SERVILE  PROBRUM,   Tact.  Hist .  h  48. 

But  afterwards  these  punishments  were  mitigated  by 
various  laws,  and  by  the  edicts  of  the  praetors.  One 
caught  in  manifest  theft  fin  FURTO  MANIFESTO), 
was  obliged  to  restore  fourfold,  {(juadruplum),  besides  the 
thing  stolen  ;  for  the  recovery  of  which  there  was  a  real  ac 
tion  (vindicatio)  against  the  possessor,  whoever  he  was. 

If  a  person  was  not  caught  in  the  act,  but  so  evidently 
guilty  that  he  could  not  deny  it,  he  was  called  Fur  NEC 
MANIFESTUS,  and  was  punished  by  restoring  double, 
Gell.  xi.  18- 

When  a  thing  stolen  was,  after  much  search,  found  in 
die  possession  of  any  one,  it  was  called  Furtum  coitcep- 
Tutf ,  (see  p.  204.)  and  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
was  punished  as  manifest  theft,  Gell.  Ibid ;  Inst.  iv.  I.  4. 
but  afterwards,  as  furtum  nee  mamfestum. 

If  a  thief,  to  avoid  detection,  offered  things  stolen  ires  fur* 
twasvt\furto  ablatas)to  any  one  to  keep,  and  they  were  found 
in  his  possession,  he  had  an  action,  called  Actio  furti  ob- 
r  ati,  against  the  person  who  gave  him  the  things,  whether 
it  was  the  thief  or  another,  for  the  tripple  of  their  value, 
ibid. 

If  any  one  hindered  a  person  to  search  for  stolen  things, 
or  did  not  exhibit  them  when  found,  actions  were  granted 
by  the  praetor  against  him,  called  Actiones  furti  prohibi- 
ts et  non  exhibitu  ;  in  the  last  for  double,  Plata.  Pan. 
iii.l-  v.  61.  What  the  penalty  was  in  the  first,  is  uncer- 
tain. But  in  whatever  manner  theft  was  punished,  it  was  al- 
ways attended  with  infamy. 

2.  Robbery  (RAPINA)  took  place  only  in  moveable 
things,  (in  rebus  mobilibus).  Immoveable  things  were  said 
to  be  invaded:  and  the  possession  of  them  was  recovered 
by  an  interdict  of  the  praetor. 

Although  the  crime  of  robbery  (crimen  raptus),  was  much 
more  pernicious  than  that  of  theft,  it  was,  however,  less  se. 
verely  punished. 
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Anactton  Gwtio  vi  bonorum  raptorum)  was  granted 
by  the  praetor  against  the  robber  (in  raptorem),  only  for 
fourfold,  including  what  he  had  robbed.  And  there  was  no 
difference  whether  the  robber  was  a  freeman  or  a  slave ;  on- 
ly the  proprietor  of  the  slave  was  obliged,  either  to  give  him 
up,  {turn  nooc*  dedere),  or  pay  the  damage  (damnum  pr&sta* 
re). 

3.  If  any  one  slew  the  slave  or  beast  of  another,  it  was  call- 
ed DAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM,  i.  e.  daio  vel  culpa 
noceniis  admissuniy  whence  actio  vel  judicium  damni 
in  jurxa,  sc.  dati;  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  11.  whereby  he  was 
obliged  to  repair  the  damage  by  the  Aquillian  law.    Qui 

S2KVUM  SERVAMVB,  ALIBMUM  AUgHAMYft,  QU ADRUPEDEM*Uf/PBCU- 
DEM  INJURIA    OCCIDEBIT,  QUANTI    ID    IX    EO  ANNO  PLURJMI    FUIT» 

(whatever  its  highest  value  was  for  that  year),  tantum^s 
bare  DOMiup  damnas  esto.  By  the  same  law,  there 
was  an  action  against  a  person  for  hurting  any  thing  that  be- 
longed  to  another,  and  also  for  corrupting  another  man's 
slave,  for  double,  if  he  denied,  (ad  versus  inficiantek 
in  ^uplujk),  A  1.  prvnc,  D.  de  serv.  corr.  There  was  on 
account  of  the  same  crime,  a  praetorian  action  for  double 
even  against  a  person  who  confessed,  1. 5.  §  2.  ibid. 
,  4.  Personal  injuries  or  affronts  (INJURIjE)  respected 
either  the  body,  the  dignity,  or  character  of  individuals.- — - 
They  were  variously  punished  at  different  periods  of  the  re- 
public. 

By  the  Twelve  Tables,  smaller  injuries  {injuria  leviores) 
woe  punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five  asses  or  pounds  of 
brass. 

But  if  the  injury  was  more  atrocious  ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  anyone  deprived  another  of  the  use  of  a  limb,  (si*mem- 
wum  Rup/siT,  l  e.  ruperit))  he  was  punished  by  retalia- 
tion,(tatione),  if  the  person  injured  would  not  accept  of 
any  other  satisfaction,  (see  p- 198.)  if  he  only  dislocated  or 
broke  a  bone,  qui  os  ex  genitaii  (i.  e.  ex  loco  ubigig- 
ttitiar,}  fudit,  he  paid  300  asses,  if  the  sufferer  was  a  free- 
*nan,sad  ISO,  if  a  slave,  Gell.  xx.  1-  If  any  one  slandered 
another  by  defamatory  verses,  (si  qtds  altquem  publice  diffa- 
masseti  eique  achersus  bonos  mores  conviciumfecisset%  af- 
fronted him,  vel  carmen  famosum  in  eum  cond%dmet\  he 

Mm 
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was  beaten  with  a  club,  Jffor.Sat.  ii.  1.  v.  82.  iJp.  ii.  1.  v. 
154.  Cornut.  ad  Pfrs.  Sat.  I.  as  some  say,  to  death,  Cic.  a- 

%  pud.  Augustin.  de  cvoit.  Dei,  ii.  9.  &  12. 

But  diese  laws  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  Qell.  xx-  1-  and 
by  the  edicts  of  the  praetor,  an  action  was  granted  on  ac- 
count of  all  personal  injuries  and  affronts,  only  for  a  fine, 
which  was  proportioned  to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  and  the 
nature  of  the  injury.  This,  however,  being  found  insuffi- 
cient to  check  licentiousness  and  insolence,  Sulla  made  a 
new  law  concerning  injuries,  by  which,  not  only  a  civil  ac- 
tion, but  also  a  criminal  prosecution,  was  appointed  for  cer- 
tain injuries,  with  the  punishment  of  exile,  or  working  in 

-  the  mines.  Tiberius  ordered  one  who  had  written  defama- 
tory verses  against  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeiao 
rock,  Dio.  lvii.  22: 

An  action  might  also  be  raised  against  a  person  for  an  in- 
jury done  by  those  under  his  power,  which  was  called  AC- 
TIO NOXALIS;  as,  if  a  slave  committed  theft,  or  did 
any  damage  without  his  master's  knowledge,  he  was  to  be 
given  up  tojhe  injured  person,  (si, servus,  inscxents 

DOMIKO,  FURTUM  FAXIT,  NQXIAMVE    NOXIT,  fflOCUerit, 

.  i.  e*  damnum  fecerit,)  NOXiE  n editor)  :  And  so  if  a 
beast  did  any  dagiage,  the  owner  was  obliged  to  offer  a 
compensation  or  give  up  the  beast ;  (si  quadrupes  pau- 
perism (damnum)  faxit,  dominus  nox^e  jEstimiak 
idamrU astimationem)  ofjerto  :  si  nollit,  qjoroo  w ox- 
it  dato). 

There  was  no  action  for  ingratitude,  (actio  ingrati)  as  a- 
mongthe  Macedonians,  or  rather  Persians  ;  because,  say* 
Seneca,  all  the  courts  at  Rome,  (omnia  foraf  sc.  tria>  de  Ix. 
ii.  9.)  would  scarcely  have  been  sufficient  for  trying  it,  &• 
nee.  Bene/,  iii.  6.  He  adds  a  better  reason ;  quia  hoe  cri- 
men legem  cadere  non  debet,  c.  7. 

4.  Mixed  and  Arbitrary  Actions. 

Actions  by  which  one  sued  for  a  thing,  (rem  persequt* 
batur\  were  called  Actiones  rei  persecutors.  But  ac- 
tions merely  for  a  penalty  or  punishment,  were  called  PCE* 
NALES;  for  both,  mix t^e. 
.  Actions  in  which  the  judge  was  obliged  to  determine 
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strictly,  according  to  the  convention  of  parties,  were  called 
•Actiones  &TRICTI  JURIS :  actions  which  were  determin- 
ed by  the  rules  of  equity,  {ex  aquo  et  bond),  were  called 
ARBITRARY,  or  BONjE  FIDEL  In  the  former  a 
certain  thing,  or  the  performance  of  a  certain  thing,  {certa 
prestatid\  was  required;  a  sponsio  was  made,  and  the  judge 
was  restricted  to  a  certain  form  ;  in  the  latter,  the  contrary 
of  all  this  was  the  case.  Hence  in  the  form  of  actions  bona 
jidei  about  contracts,  these  words  were  added,  Ex  bona 
/ide  ;  in  those  trusts  called  fiducia^  Ut  inter  bonos 
BENE  agier  opoft-rfcT,  xt  sine  fraudatiome  ;  and  in  a  ques- 
tion  about  recovering  a  wife's  portion  after  a  divorce,  {in  ar- 
ktrio  rei uxoria),  and  in  all  arbitrary  actions,  Quantum, 
w/qum  iEqyius,  melius,  CfodeOffic.  iii.  15.  Q.  Rosc.4. 
Topic.  17.  *   ' 

IV.  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  JUDGES;  JUDICES, 
ARBITRI,  RECUPERATORES,  ET  CENTUM- 
VIRI. 

AFTER  the  form  of  the  writ  was  made  out,  {concepta 
actionis  tntentione\  and  shewn  to  the  defendant,  the 
plaintiff  requested  of  tbepr«tor  to  appoint  one  person  or 
more  to  judge  of  it,  {judicem  vol  judicium  in  earn  a  pratore 
postulabat).  If  he  only  asked  one,  he  asked  a  judex ',  properly 
$0  called,  or  an  arbiter.  If  he  asked  more  than  one,  (/«• 
diaum),  he  asked  either  those  who  were  called  Recupera» 
tores  or  Centumviri. 

1.  A  JUDEX  judged  both  of  fact  and  of  law,  but  only 
in  such  cases  as  were  easy  and  of  smaller  importance,  and 
which  he  was  obliged  to.  determine  according  to  an  express  , 
law,  or  a  certain  form  prescribed  to  him  by  the  praetor. 

2.  An  ARBITER  judged  in  those  causes  which  were  call- 
ed bona  Jidei,  and  arbitrary  ;  and  was  not  restricted  by  any 
law  or  form,  {totiu$_  rei  arbitrium  habuzt  et  potestatem*  he 
determined  what  seemed  equitable  in  a  thing  notsufficiendy 
defined  bylaW,  Festus),  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  4.  5.  Q^iii. 
16.  Topic.  10.  Senec.  de  Benef.  iii.  3.  7.  Hence  he  is  called 
HONORARIUS,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  41.  deFato,  17.  AdarbL 
trum  \A  judicem  ire,  adire>  confugere.  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com. 
4.  qrbitrum  mmcre,  ibid,  capere,  Ten  Heaut.  iii.  I.  94*  A* 
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delph/i.  2.  43.  Arbitrun  adicere,  i.  e- ndvrbitrum  a~ 
gerevt\cogerey  to  force  one  to  submit  to  an  arbitration, 
Ctc.  Of.  iiL  16-  Top.  10.  Ad  Arbitrum  vocart  v*\appd~ 
lerc,  Plaut.  Rud.  iv.  3.  99.  104.  Ad  vd  apud  judicrm  a- 
gereexperin,litigare,petere.  But  arbiter  w6  judex.or&i- 
triunt  and judicium  are  sometimes  confounded,  Cfc.  -&w> 
€bm.  4.  9.  ^m.  39.  Jlf«r.  12-  Qr/tnt.  3.  Arbiter  is  also  some- 
times  put  for  testis,  Flacc.  36.  Sullust.  Cut.  20>  £w.  iL 
4.  or  the  master  or  director  of  a  feast,  arbiter  bibendi,  Hot. 
Od.  ii.  7.  23.  arbiter  Adria,  ruler,  Id*  i-  3.  maris,  having  a 
prospect  of,  Id.  Epist.  i.  11.  26. 

A  person  chosen  by  two  parties  by  compromise  (ex  com* 
promts  so),  to  determine  adifference  without  the  appointment 
of  the  praetor,  was  also  called  arbiter,  but  more  property 

CoifrPROMISSARIUS. 

3.  RECUPERATORES  were  so  called,  because  by 
them  every  one  recovered  his  own,  TheopU.  ad- Inst.  This 
name  at  first  was  given  to  those  who  judged  between  the 
Roman  people  and  foreign  states,  about  recovering  and  res- 
toring  private  things,  Festus  in  reciper  atio  ;  and  hence 
it  was  transferred  to  those  judges  who  were  appointed  by 
the  praetor  for  a  similar  purpose  in  private  controversies, 
Plaut.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  v.  36-  Ctc.  in  Cacin.  1.  &c.  Cacti.  17. 
But  afterwards  they  judged  also  about  other  matters,  Lao. 
xxvi.  48.  Suet.Ner*  17.  Domit.  8.  Gell.  xx.  1.  They  were 
chosen  from  Roman  citizens  at  large,  according  to  some ; 
but  more  properly,  according  to  others,  from  the  judices 
select*,  (ex  albojudipum,  from  the  list  of  judges),  Plm. 
Ep.  Hi.  20.  and  in  some  cases  only  from  the  senate,  Liv. 
xliii.  2.  So  in  the  provinces  (ex  conventu  Romanorum  can- 
ton i.  e.  ex  Romanis  civibus  qui  juris  etjudiciorum  causa  in 
ccrtumlocum  c  ox  vex  ire  solebant.  See.  p.  173.)  Cic.Ferr. 
iL  13.  v.  5.  36. 59.  69-  C*s.  de  Bell.  <Cw.  ii.  2a  36.  m.  21. 
29.  where  they  seem  to  have  judged  of  the  same  causes  as  the 
Centumviri  at  Rome,  Ctc.  Ferr.  iii.  11.  13.  28.  59.  A  trial 
before  the  Recuperatoresy  was  called  Judicium  rscuperato- 
*ium,  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  20.  Suet.  Vespas.  3.  cum  aliquo 
fecuperatores  sumere,  vel  cum  ad  recuperatores  adducere% 
$0  bring  one  to  such  a  trial,  Uv.  xliii.  2. 

4.  CENTUMVIRI  were  judges  chosen  from  the  thirty, 
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five  tribes,  three  from  each;  so  that  properly  there  were  105: 
but  they  were  always  named  by  a  round  number,  ckmtvm* 
mi,  Festus.  The  causes  which  came  before  them  Ccaus* 
centumutrales)  are  enumerated  by  Cicero,  de  Orai.  L  38. 
They  seeai  to  have  been  first  instituted  soon  after  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Prsetor  Peregrinus*  They  judged  chiefly  con* 
cerning  testaments  and  inheritances,  Cic*  ibid. — pro  Cacin, 
18.  Paler.  Max.  vii.  7.  QtdnctiL  iv.  7.  Pliiu  iv.  8.  32. 

After  the  time  of  Augustus  they  formed  the  council  of 
the  pr*tor,  and  judged  in  the  most  important  causes,  Tacit, 
de  Orat.  38-  wheifce  trials  before  them  (JUDICIA  CEN. 
TUMVIRALLA),  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  pri- 
vate trials,  Plxn.  Ep.  1.  18.  vi.  4.  33-  Quinctil.  iv,  1-  v.  10. 
but  these  were  not  crimk^l  trials,  as  some  have  thought, 
Suet.  Vesp.  10.  for  in  a  certain  sense  all  trials  were  public, 
(JVdicia  pitblica),  Cie.  pro  Arch.  2. 

The  number  of  the  Centumviri  was  increased  to  180 :  and 
they  were  divided  into  four  councils,  PHn.  Ep.  1.  18.  iv. 
24.  vi.  33.  Quinctil.  xii.  5.  Hence  Quadruplex  jitdi- 
cictm,  is  the  same  as  csHTtraviKAXB,  ibid,  sometimes  only 
into  two,  Quinctil.  v.  2.  xi»  1.  and  sometimes  in  important 
causes  they  judged  altogether,  Filer.  Max.  vii.  8.  1.  I*hn* 
Ep.  vi-  33-  A  cause  before  the  Centumviri  could  not  be  ad* 
jounied,  JPtin.  Ep.  1.  18. 

Ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  see  p.  159.  were  appointed, 
five  senators  and  five  equites,  to  assemble  these  councils, 
and  preside  in  them  in  the  absence  of  the  pretor,  Suet.  Aug* 
36. 

Trials  before  the  centumviri  were  held  usually  in  the  2fo- 
silica  Julia,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  24.  Quinctil.  xii.  5.  sometimes  in 
the  Forum.  They  had  a  spear  set  upright  before  them, 
*  Quinctil.  v.  2.  Hence  judicium  hast  a  y  for  cbntumvirau,  Flu. 
kr.  Max.  vii.  8*.  4»  Centumviralem  hastam  cogere,  to  as- 
semble the  courts  of  the  Centumviri,  and  preside  in  them, 
Suet*  Aug.  36.  So  Cxktum  gravis  hasta  viborum,  Mart.  E+ 
pig-  vii.  62.  Cessat  centem  moderatrix  judicis  hasta,  Stat. 
Sylv.iv.  4.  43.  % 

The  centumviri  continued  to  act  as  judges  for  a  whole 
year;  but  the  other  judices  only  till  the  particular  cause 
was  determined  for  which  they  woe  appointed* 
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The  DECEMVIRI  also  judged  in  certain  causes,  Cic 
Citcin.  33.  Dom.  29.  and  it  fe  thought  that  in  particular  cases 
they  previously  took-  cognizance  of  the  causes  which  were 
to  come  before  the  centumviri:  and  their  decisions  were 
©ailed  P*iEj u di c  i  A,  Sigonius  fife  Judic. 

V.  The  APPOINTMENT  of  a  JUDGE  or  JUDGES. 

OF  the  above  mentioned  judges  the  plaintiff  proposed  to 
the  defendant  (adversaria  ferebat),  such  judge  or 
judges  as  he  thought  proper,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
ifionrio, xi  ita  bssbt  :  (Hence  Judicem  vel  -c*  ferbe  uicoi,  hi 
xt  a  bsset,  to  undertake  to  prove  before  a  judge,  or  jury 
that  it  was  so,  Lw.  iii.  24.  57.  viii.  33.  Cic*  Quint.  IS.de 
OraU  ii.  65.)  and  asked  that  th^<^fendant  would  be  content 
with  the  judge  or  judges  whom  he  named,  and  not  ask  ano- 
ther, (ne  ahum  proc  a  r  e  t,  L  e.  posceret,  Festus>  If  he  ap- 
proved, then  the  judge  was  said  to  be  agreed  on,  cox  veni- 
re, Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  15.  Cluent.  43.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8.  2. 
and  the  plaintiff  requested  of  the  praetor  to  appoint  him,  in 
these  words,  Prjetor,  judicem  arbztrumye  postulo,  trr  dxs  is 

BXRM   TRRTIUM   *IVE    rBRBVDINUM,  ClC-   prO  Mur*    12.    FoleT. 

Prob.  in  Notis,  and  in  the  same  manner  recuperatores  were 
asked,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  58.  hence  judiees  dare,  to  appoint  one 
to  take  his  trial  before  the  ordinary  judiees,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9, 
But  centumviri  were  not  asked,  unless  both  parties  sub* 
scribed  to  them,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1. 

.  If  the  defendant  disapproved  of  the  judge  proposed  by  the 
plaintiff,  he  said,  Hunc  ejero  vel  nolo,  Cic+de  Oraliu 
70.  Plin.  Paneg-  36.  Sometimes  the  plaintiff  desired  the 
defendant  to. name  the  judge,  Cut  judicem  diceret), 
Lw-  iii.  56. 

The  judge  or  judges  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  were  ap- 
pointed (d  As  an  tur  iWaddicebantujO,  by  thepnetor, 
with  a  certain  form  answering  to  the  nature  of  the  action. 
In  these  forms  the  praetor  always  used  the  words,  SI  PA- 
RET,  i.e.apparet;  thus,  C.  AcquiLu,  judbxssto.    Si  pa- 

IBT,  FUNDUM  CAPBJIATBM,  DR  QUO  SjRRVJLLIUS  AGIT  CUM  CkTVlOi 
SbRViIu  ESSE  BX  JURE   qUIRITIUM,  NRQUB  15   SeRVILIO  A  CATUtO 

rkstituatur,  tum  Catulum  cokdbmna.  But  if  the  defendant 
made  an  exception,  it  w§s  added  to  the  form,  thus :  Extra 
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*UAV  SI  TEST  AMENTUM  PBODATUB,    qOO  APPARBAT  CaTULI  EtlK. 

If  the  praetor  refused  to  admit  the  exception,  an  appeal  might 
be  made  to  the  tribunes,  Cic.  Acad.  Quasi,  iv.  30.  The 
praetor,  if  he  thought  proper,  might  appoint  different  judges 
from  those  chosen  by  the  parties,  although  he  seldom  did  so* 
And  no  one  could  refuse  to  act  as  a  judex,  when  required* 
without  a  just  cause,  Suet.  Claud.  15.  PHn.  Ej>.  iii.  20.  *• 
66. 

The  praetor  next  prescribed  the  number  of  witnesses  to 
be  called  {quibus  denunciaretur  testimonium),  which  com- 
monly did  not  exceed  ten.  Then  the  parties,  or  their  agents, 
(PROCURATORES),  gave  security  (satmdabawt)  .that 
what  was  decreed  should  be  paid,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
judge  held  ratified,  (Judicatum  solyi  ei  rem  rat  am  kabsri). 

In  arbitrary  causes  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by 
both  parties,  called  COMPROMISSUM,  Cic.  pro  Rose* 
Com.  4.  Verr.  ii.  27.  adQ.  Fratr.  ii.  15.  which  word  is  also 
used  for  a  mutual  agreement,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  30. 

In  a  personal  action,  the  procurator  es  only  gave  security : 
those  of  the  plaintiff  to  stand  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge ; 
and  those  of  the  defendant,  to  pay  what  Was  decreed,  Cic. 
Quint.7.Att.xy\.15. 

In  certain  actions  the  plaintiff  gave  security  to  the  defend: 
ant,  that  do  more  demands  should  be  made  upon  him  on  the 
aame  account,  (eo  nomine  a  se  neuinem*  ampliub  vel  postba 
mtiturvm),  Cic.  Brut  5.  Rose.  Com.  12.  Fam.  xiii.  29- 

After  this  followed  the  LITIS  CONTESTATIO,  or  a 
short  narration  of  the  cause  by  both  parties,  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  15.  Rose.  Com. 
11, 12,  18*  Festus;  Macrob-  Sat.  iii.  9. 

The  things  done  in  court  before  the  appointment  of  the 
judicesy  were  properly  said  i*  jure  fieri,  after  that,  iv  judi- 
cio  ;  but  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

After  the  judex  or  judices  were  appointed,  the  parties 
warned  each  other  to  attend  the  third  day  after,  (inter  se  in 
perendinum  fhem,  ut  ad  judicium  venirenU  denunciabant%)% 
which  was  caUed  COMPERENfclNATIO,  or  qokdictio, 
Ascon.  in  Cic. — Festus  ;  Gett.  xiv.  2.  But  in  a  cause  With 
a  foreigner,  the  day  was  called  DIES  STATUS,  Macrob. 
Sat*  i.  16.  Status  condictus  cum  fmste (i.  e.  cum  peregrino, 
Cfc.  Off.  i.  32.)  km.  Plant.  Cure  i.  1.  5-  Gell.  xvi.  4 
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"  VI.  The  MANNER  o' conducting  a  TRIAL. 

WHEN  the  -day  came*  thtf  trial  went  on,  unless  the 
judge,  or  some  of  the  parties,  was  absent  from  a  ne- 
cessary caase,  {ex  morbo  vel  causa  sontica,  Festus) ;  in  which 
case  the  day  was  putoff,  (diffissus  est,  i.  e.  prolatusy 
Gell.xiv,2.) 

If  the  judge  was  present,  he  first  tqojc  an  oath  that  he 
would  judge  according  to  law  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
(Ex  animi  sententia),  Cic.  Acad,  Q.  47.  at  the  altar, 
{aram  tenens,  Cic.  Flacc.  36.)  called  PUTEAL  LIBO- 
NIS,  or  Scribonianum*  because  that  place  being  struck  with 
thunder,  {fulmine  attactus)%  had  been  expiated  (procuratusj 
by  Scribonius  LAbo,  who  raised  over  it  a  stone  covering 
(suggestion  lapideum  cavum),  the  covering  of  a  well,  (putei 
Operculum,  vei  pute  al),  open  at  the  top,  (superne  apertum* 
Festus),  in  the  Forum ;  near  which  the  tribunal  of  the  praetor 
used  to  be,  Horat*  Sat.  ii.  6.  v.  35.  Ep.  i.  19,  8.  and  where 
die  usurers  met,  Cic.  Sexti  8.  Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am.  561.  It 
appears  to  have  been  different  from  the  Puteal,  under  which 
the  whetstone  and  razor  of  Attius  Navius  were  deposited, 
Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  17.  in  the  comitium  at  the  left  side  of  the 
senate-house,  Liv.  i.  36. 

The  Romans,  in  solemn  oaths,  used  to  hold  a  flint-stone  in 
their  right  hand,  saying,  Si  scxens  fallo,  tum  me  dies- 

PITER,  SALVA  URBE  ARCEqUE,  BONIS  EJICIAT,  UT  EGO 

hunc  lapidem,  Festus  in  Lapis.  Hence  Javem  lapidem 
jurare,  for  per  Javem  et  lapidem,  Cic*  Fam.  vii.  1.  12.  Liv. 
xxi.  45.  xxii.  53.  Gell.  i.  21,  The  formula  of  taking  an 
oath  we  have  in  Plant.  Hud.  v.  2.  45.  &c.  and  an  account 
of  different  forms,  Cic.  Acad?iv.  47-  The  most  solemn  oath 
of  the  Romans  was  by  their  faith  or  honour,  Dionys.  be. 
10,  &  48.  xi.  54. 

The  judex  otjudiccs  after  having  sworn,  took  their  seats 
in  the  subsellia  {quasi  ad  pedes  pratoris) ;  whence  they  were 
called  JUDICES  PEDANKI ;  and  sedere  is  often  put 
for  cog  noscere,  to  judge,  Plm.  Ep.v.  L  vi.  33.  sedere 
AvpiTVRUs9Id.  vi-31.  Sedere  is  also  applied  to  an  ad  vo- 
cate  while  not  pleading,  Plin-  Ep.  iii.  9.  f. 

Thcjudex,  especially  tf  there  was  but  one,  assumed  scone 
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lawyers  to  assist  him  with  their  council,  (sibi  advocavit,  ut  in 
consilio  adessent,  Cic.  Quint  2.  in  consilium  ro^avit,  Gell. 
xiv.  2.)  whence  they  were  called  CONS1LIARII,  Suet. 
Tib-  33.  Claud.  12. 

If  any  one  of  the  parties  were  absent  without  ajust  excuse, 
he  was  summoned  by  an  edict,  (see  p.  131.)  or  losthis  cause, 
Cic.  Quint.  6.  If  the  praetor  pronounced  an  unjust  decree 
in  the  absence  of  any  one,  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes 
might  be  implored,  ibid.  20. 

If  both  parties  were  present,  they  first  were  obliged  to 
swear,  that  they  did  not  carry  op  the  law  suit  from  a  desire 
of  litigation,  (Calumniam  jurare,  vel  de  calumnxd),  Liv. 
xxxiii.  49  Cic.Fam.  viii.  8. — 1.  16.  D.jurej.  Quodinjuratus 
in  codiccm  referre  noluit,  sc.  quia  f ahum  erat%  trfjurare  in  li- 
tem nan  dubitet*  i.  e.  id  sibi  deberi,  jurejurando  confirmare, 
litis  obtinenda  causa ',  Cic.  in  Rose.  Com.  1. 

Then  the  advocates  were  ordered  to  plead  the  cause,  which 
they  did  twice,  one  after  another,  in  two  different  methods* 
Awian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  663.  first  briefly,  which  was  call- 
ed CAUSAE  CONJECTIO,  quasi  causa  in  breve  cokctio* 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  and  then  in  a  formal  oration,  (justa  ora* 
time  perorabant,  Gell.  xvii.  2.)  they  explained  the  state  of 
the  cause,  and  proved  their  own  charge  {actionem)  or  defence 
{inficiationem  vel  cxceptionem)%  by  witnesses  and  writings, 
Uestibus  et  tabulisX  and  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  case 
itself,  {ex  ipsa  re  deductis\  Cic.  pro  P.  Quinct  et  Rose. 
Com.— Gell.  xiv.  2.  and  here  the  orator  chiefly  displayed 
his  art,  Cicde  Orat.  ii.  42,  43,44, 79,81.  To  prevent  them, 
however,  from  being  too  tedious)  ne  in  immensumevagaren* 
tur)y  it  was  ordained  by  the  Pompeian  law,  in  imitation  of 
the  Greeks,  that  they  should  speak  by  an  hourglass,  {ut  ad 
CLRPSYDRAM  dicerent,  i.  e.  vas  vitreum,  graciliterjfs-* 
tulatum,  in  fundo  cujus  erat  foramen^  unde  aqua  guttatim 
cjflueret,  atque  ita  tempus  metiretur  ;  a  water  glass*  some- 
what like  our  sand-glasses,  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii  34).  How  many 
hours  were  to  be  allowed  to  each  advocate,  was  left  to  the 
jufices  to  determine,  Ctc.  Quint.  9.  Plin.Ep  i.  20.  iv.  9.  ii. 
11. 14.  i.  23.  vi.  2.  5.  Dial,  de  Caus.  Corr-  Eloq.  38.  These 
glasses  were  also  used  in  the  army,  Veget.  iii.  8-  Gr s.  de  Bell 
<*.  v,  13.   Hence  dare  relpetere  plures  clepsydras,  to  ask 

Nn 
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more  time  to  speak :  Quotiesjudtco,  quantum  qtds  plurimw 
postulat  aqua  do,  I  give  the  advocates  as  much  time  as  they 
require,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2-  The  clepsydra  were  of  a  different 
length ;  sometimes  three  of  them  in  an  hour,  Plin.  Ep.  ii. 
11. 

The  advocate  sometimes  had  a  person  by  him  to  suggest 
{qui  subjiceret)  what  he  should  say,  who  was  called  MINI- 
STRATOR,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  75.  JFhcc.  22.  A  forward 
noisy  speaker  was  called  Rabula,  (a  rabie,  quasi  latba. 
tor),  vel  proclamator,  a  brawler  or  wrangler,  Cic.  de  Orat. 
I  46. 

Under  the  emperors,  advocates  used  to  keep  persons  in 
pay,  (conducti  et  redempti  MANCIPES),  to  procure  for 
them  an  audi&nce,  or  to  collect  hearers,  (coronam  colligere, 
auditor es  v.  audituros  corrogare)%  who  attended  them  from 
court  to  court,  (ex  judicio  in  judicium),  and  applauded 
them,  while  they  were  pleading,  as  a  man  who  stood  in  the 
middle  of  them  gave  the  word,(quum  fw*z*e*  dedit signum). 
Each  of  them  for  this  service  received  his  dole,  (sportubd 
or  a  certain  hire,  par  merees,  usually  three  denarii,  near  2* 
sterling) ;  hence  they  were  called  l audicjeni,  i.  e.  qui  (A 
canam  laudabant.  This  custom  was  introduced  by  one  Lar- 
gius  Licinius,  who  flourished  under  Nero  and  Vespasian; 
and  is  greatly  ridiculed  by  Pliny,  Ep.  ii.  14.  See  also,  vi.  2. 
When  a  client  gained  his  cause,  he  used  to  fix  a  garland  of 
green  palm  (virides  palma)  at  his  lawyer's  door,  Juvenal  vii. 
118. 

When  the  judges  heard  the  parties,  they  were  said  its  ope- 
kam  dare,  /.  18.  pr.  D-  d!?  judic.  How  inattentive  they 
sometimes  were,  we  learn  from  Macrobius,  Satumal  ii. 
12. 

*  VII.  THE  MANNER  OF  GIVING  JUDGMENT. 

THE  pleadings  being  ended,  (causa  utrmque  perorate), 
judgment  was  given  after  mid-day,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  Post  meridiem  prjEsenti  (eti- 
amsi  unus  tantumprasenssit),  litem  addicito,  i-e.de- 
cidito. 

If  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  cause,  the  judge  some** 
{foxes  took  time  to  consider  it,  diem  dijgmdh  I  e.  differ* jot* 
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Jlf,  UT  AMPHUS  &ELIBER ABET,  (7Vr.  PflOTtn.  U.  4.  17.) 

if,  after  all,  he  remained  uncertain,  he  said,  {dixit  vel  ,/ara- 
ri/),  MIHI  NON  LIQUET,  I  am  not  clear,  Gell.  xiv.  2. 
And  thus  the  affair  was  either  left  undetermined  (injudicatd), 
Gell.  v.  10.  or  the  cause  was  again  resumed  (secunda  actio, 
instituta  est)9  Cic  Cjecin.2. 

If  there  were  several  judges,  judgment  was  given  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  (sententia  lata  est  de  plu« 
mm  sententia) ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  bo 
all  present.  If  their  opinions  were  equal,  it  was  left  to  the 
praetor  to  determine,  /.  28,  36,  fe?  38.  D.  de  re  jud.  The 
judge  commonly  retired,  (secessitj,  with  his  assessors  to 
deliberate  on  the  case,  and  pronounced  judgment  according 
to  their  opinion,  (ex  consilii  sentential  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1.  vi. 
31.     .     "      ■ 

The  sentence  was  variously  expressed ;  in  an  action  of 
freedom,  thus,  VIDERI  sibi  hunc  hom/nem  LIBE- 
RUM  ;  in  an  action  of  injuries,  VIDERI  jure  fecisse 
z^/  non  fecisse  ;  in  actions  of  contracts,  if  the  cause  was 
given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  Titivm  Seio  .centubc  . 
condemno  ;  if  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  Secundum 
ilium  litem  DO,  VqL  Max.  ii.  8.  2. 

An  ar&tergavejudgment,  /  arbitrium  pronunciavit), thus, 
ARBITRORte  hoc  modo  satisfacere  actori  dz. 
bere.  If  the  defendant  did  not  submit  to  his  decision* 
then  the  arbiter  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  declare  upon  oath, 
at  how  much  he  estimated  his  damages,  (quanti  litem  <£$ti- 
maret)9  and  theitfhe  passed  sentence,  (sententiam  tulit),  and 
condemned  the  defendant  to  pay  him  that  sum:  thus,  Cen-  - 

TUM  DE  QUXBUS  ACTOR  IN   LITEM  JURAVlf ,  RBDDE,  /• 

18.  D.  de  dolo  malo. 

VIII.  WHAT  FOLLOWED  AFTER  JUDGMENT 
WAS  GIVEN. 

AFTER  judgment  was  given,  and  the  law-suit  was  de-" 
termined,  (Hie  dijudicata),  the  conquered  party  was 
obliged  to  do  or  pay  what  was  decreed,  jud  ic  a  tum  face* 
*e  vel  solvere)  ;  and  if  he  failed,  or  did  not  find  securk 
ties,  (sponsores  vel  vindices),  within  thirty  days,  he  was  giv. 
en  up,  (judicatus,  i*.e.  damnatus  et  addictus  est),  by 
the  praetor  to  his  adversary,  (to  which  custpm  Horace  all 
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ludes,  Od.  iii.  3,  23.)  and  led  away  (abductus)  by  him 
toservitude,  Cic,  Flacc.  19.  Liv.  vi.  14, 34.  &c.  Plant.  Pan. 
iii.  3, 94i  Asin.  v.  2,  87.  Gell.  xx.  1.  These  thirty  days  are 
called  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  DIES  JUSTI »  rebus  jure  judi- 

CATIS,  XXX.  DIES    JUSTI  SUNTO,  POST  DEtNDE  MANUS  IN    JECTIO  «S* 

to,  in  jus  ducito.    See  p.  49. 

After  sentence  was  passed,  the  matter  could  not  be  alter- 
ed: hence  agere  actum,  to  labour  in  vain,  Cic.Amw. 
22.  Attic,  ix.  18-  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  2,  72.  Actum  est  >  acta  est 
res  ;  perii,  all  is  over,  I  am  undone,  Ter.  Andr.  iii.  1-  7.  A~ 
delph*  iii.  2.  7  Cic.  Fam.  xiv.  3-  Actum  estde  me,  I  am  ruin- 
ed, Phut.  Pseud,  i.  1,  83.  De  Servio  actum  rati,  that  all 
was  over  with  Servius,  that  he  was  slain,  Liv.  L  47.  So  Suet 
Ner.  42.  Actum  (i.  e.  ratum)  habeho  quodegeris*  Cic.  Tusc 
iii.  21. 

In  certain  cases,  especially  when  any  mistake  or  fraud  had 
been  committed,  the  praetor  reversed  the  sentence  of  the 
judges,  (remjudicatam  resciditJ;  in  which  case  hfc  was  said 
damnatos  itf  integrum  restituer*,  Cic.  Verr.  v-  6. 
Cluent.  36.  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  4«  11.  or  judicia  restitue- 
re,  Cic.  Verr-  ii.  26. 

After  the  cause  was  decided;  the  defendant,  when  acquit- 
ted, might  bring  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  for  false  accu- 
sation, (actorem  CALUMNLE  postulare),  Cic.  pro 
Cluent.  31.  Hence  Calumnia, fift'w/n,  i.  e.  litespcr  calum- 
niam  intent*?,  unjust  law-suits,  Cic.  Mil.  27.  Calumniarum 
metum  injicere,  of  false  accusations,  Suet.  des.ZO.FitelL  7. 
Domit.  9.  Ferre  calumniam,  i.  e.  calumniz  convictum  esse, 
vei  catumnu^  damnari  aut  (hcalumnue,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8. 
Gell-  xiv.  2-  Calumniam  non  effugietTkt  will  not  fail  to  be 
condemned  for  false  accusation,  Cic.  Cluent.  59.  Inju- 
ria existunt  c  alumni  a,  i.  e.  callida  et  malitiosa  juris  inter- 
pretatione,  Cic.  Off.  i.  10.  C  alumni  a  timoris,  the  misre- 
presentation of  fear,  which  always  imagines  things  worse 
than  they  are,  Fam.  vi.  7.  Calumnia  religionis,  a  false  pre. 
text  of,  ibid.  i.  1.  calumnia  dicendi,  speaking  to  waste  the 
time,  Att.  i v.  3.  Calumnia  paucorum, detraction,  Sallust. 
Cat-  30.  Cic- Acad.  iv.  1.  So  CALUMNIARI,/a&w»  li- 
tem mtendere,  et  calumniator,  &c. 

There  was  also  an  action  against  a  judge,  if  he  was  sus* 
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pected  of  having  taken  money  from  either  of  the  parties,  or 
to  have  wilfully  given  wrong  judgment  (dob  male*  vel  im~ 
periHa).  Corruption  in  a  judge  was,  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  punished  with  death ;  but  afterwards  as  a  crime  of 
extortion,  (repetundarutn). 

If  a  judge  from  partiality  or  enmity  {gratia  vel  inimicitia), 
evidently  favoured  either  of  the  parties,  he  was  said  Lit  eh 
suam  facere,  Utpian.  GelL  x.  1-  Cicero  applies  this 
phrase  to  an  advocate  too  keenly  interested  for  his  client,  di 
Orat.  ii  75. 

In  certain  causes  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  wa's  asked, 
(tribuni  appellabantur}v  C?c-  Quint.  7,  20. 

As  there  was  an  appeal  ( APPELL  ATIO)  from  an  infe- 
rior to  a  superior  magistrate,  Liv.  Hi*  56.  so  also  from  one 
court  or  judge  to  another,  (ab  infrrjore  ad  superius  tribunal, 
vel  ex  nrinore  ad  majorem  judicem*  prtetextu  iniqui  grava* 
minis,  of  a  grievance,  vel  injusta  sentential  Ulpian.  The 
appeal  was  said,  ADMITTI,  recipi,  non  becipi,  re- 
puniARi:Heto  whom  the  appeal  was  made,  was  said,  De 

Vel  EX  APPELLATIONS  C0GNOSCEKE,  JUDllARE,  SEN- 
TENTIAM  DICERE,  PRONUNCIARE  APPELLATIONElf 
JUSTAM  tWlNJUSTAM  ESSE. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  a  final  appeal  was 
made  to  the  emperor,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  Suet. 
Aug.  33.  Dio.  lii.  33.  Act  Apost.  xxv.  11.  as  formerly  (pko- 
vocatio)  to  the  people  in  criminal  trials,  Suet  Cas.  12. 

At  first  this  might  be  done  freely,  (antea  vacuum  idsolu- 
tumque  pcenafuerat\  but  afterwards  under  a  certain  penalty, 
Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  28*  Caligula  prohibited  any  appeal  to 
him,  (magistratibus  liberam  jurisdictionem,  et  sine  sui  pro- 
vocatiane  concessit) >  Suet-  Cal.  16,  Nero  ordered  all  appeals 
to  be  made  from  private  judges  to  the  senate,  Suet  Ner.  17. 
and  under  the  same  penalty  as  to  the  emperor,  Uit  ejusdem 
pecunia  periculum  facer ent,  cujus.  ii  qui  imperatorem  appeU 
hwere\  Tacit,  ibid.  So  Hadrian,  Digest,  xliv.  2,  2.  Even 
the  emperor  might  be  requested  by  a  petition  (libel  lo), 
to  review  his  own  decrees,  (sententiam  su  am  retrac- 
tare> 
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II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS,  (PUBLICA  JUDICIA). 

CRIMINAL  trials  were  at  first  held  (exercebantur)  by 
the  kings,  Dionys.  ii.  14.  with  the  assistance  of  a  coun- 
cil, {cum  consUio)y  Liv.  i.  49.  The  king  judged,  of  great 
crimes  himself,  and  left  smaller  crimes  to  the  judgment  of 
the  senators. 

TuUus  HostiUus^appointed  two  persons  (DUUMVIRI) 
to  try  Horatius  for  killing  his  sister,  (qui  Horatio  perdueiU- 
onemjudicarcnt),  and  allowed  an  appeal  from  their  sentence 
to  the  people,  Lw.  i.  26. .  Tarquinius  Superbus,  judged  of 
capital  crimes  by  himself  alone,  without  any  counselors, 
Liv.  i.  49- 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  consuls  at  first  judged 
and  punished  capital  crimes,  Liv.  ii.  5.  Dionys.  x.  1.  But 
after  the  law  of  Poplicola  concerning  the  liberty  of  appeal, 
(see  p.  117.)  the  people  either  judged  themselves  in  capital 
affairs,  or  appointed  certain  persons  for  that  purpose,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  who  were  called  QUiESI- 
TORES,  or  Quastores  paricidii,  (see  p.  134.)  Sometimes 
the  consuls  were  appointed,  Liv.  iv.  51.  Sometimes  a  dicta, 
tor  and  master  of  horse,  Uv.  ix.  26.  who  were  then  called 

QU^SITORSS. 

-  The  senate  also  sometimes  judged  in  capital  affairs,  Sd- 
lust*  Cat,  51,  52.  or  appointed  persons  to  do  so,  Liv.  ix.  26. 
But  after  the  institution  of  the  Quastiones  perpetuar,  (see 
p.  134.)  certain  pretors  always  took  cognizance  of  certain 
crimes,  and  the  senate  or  people  seldom  interfered  in  this 
matter,  unless  by  way  of  appeal,  or  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. 

I.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  before  the  PEOPLE. 

HHRIALS  before  the  people  (JUDICIA  ad  populum,) 
-*•  were  at  first  held  in  the  Comitia  Curtate,  Cic.  pro  Mil. 
3.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  only  the  example  of  Horatius, 
ibid. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  and  Tribu. 
to,  all  trials  before  the  people  were  held  in  them  ;  capital 
trials,  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  ;  and  concerning  a  fine,  in 
the  Tributa. 
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Those  trials  were  called  CAPITAL,  which  respected  the 
life  or  liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen.  There  was  one  trial  of 
this  kind  held  in  the  Comitia  by  tribes,  namely  of  Coriola- 
mis,  Liv.  ii.  35.  but  that  was  irregular,  and  conducted  with 
violence,  Dwnys.  vii.  38,  &c. 

Sometimes  a  person  was  said  to  undergo  a  capital  trial, 
periculum  capitis  adire,  causam  capitis  yd  pro  capite  dicere% 
in  a  civil  action,  when,  besides  the  loss  of  fortune,  his  char- 
acter was  at  stake,  {cum  judicium  esset  defamafortunisque\ 
Cic.  pro  Quint.  9.  13,  15.  Off.  i.  12. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  both  Comitia  was  the  same  : 
and  it  was  requisite  that  some  magistrate  should  be  the  ac- 
cuser. 

In  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  inferior  magistrates  were  usu- 
ally the  accusers,  as  the  tribunes  or  sediles,  Liv.  Hi.  55.  iv. 
it.  VaL  Max.  vi.  1,  7.  GelL  x.  6 ;  in  the  Comitia  Centuri- 
ata,the$*gjei4^magistrates,as  the  consuls  or  pnetors ;  some- 
times*  also  the  inferior,  as1,  the  qusestors  or  tribunes,  Lw.  ii. 
41.  ii),  24^5-  vi-  20.  But  they  are  supposed  to  have  acted 
by  tfa&  authority  of  die  consuls. 

No^erson  could  be  brought  to  a  trial,  unless  in  a  private  ' 
station;     But  sometimes  this  rule  was  violated,  Cic.  pro 
Flaec*  3.  Liv.  xliii.  16. 

The  magistrate  who  was  to  accuse  any  one,  having  call- 
ed an  assembly,  and  mounted  the  Rostra,  declared  that  he 
would,  against  a  certain  day,  accuse  a  particular  person  of 
a  particular  crime,  and  ordered  that  the  person  accused  (re- 
us) should  then  be  present.  This  was  called  DICERE  DI- 
EM, sc-  accusationis,  vel  diei  dictio.  In  the  mean  time  the 
criminal  was  kept  in  custody,  unless  he  found  persons  to 
give  security  for  his  appearance,  (SPONSORES  eum  inju- 
dicio  ad  diem  dictam  sistendi,  aut  mulctam,  qua  damnatus 
mef,  sohendi),  who,  in  a  capital  trial,  were  called  VADES, 
Liv.  Hi.  13.  xxv.  4.  and  for  a  fine,  PRiEDES,  Gcll.  vii. 
19-  Auson.  EidylL  347.  (a  pr<estando%  Varr.  iv.  4.)  thus, 
Praitare  aliquem,  to  be  responsible  for  one,  Cic.  ad  Q-  Fr. 
i.  1, 3.  Ego  Mcssalam  Cxsariprastabo*  ib.  ill-  8.  So,  Att.  vl 
3-Plin.Pan.83, 

When  the  day  came,  the  magistrate  ordered  the  criminal 
lb  be  cited  from  the  Rostra  by  a  hcnW,  irtf.  x>xxvtt&  SU 
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Suet.  Tib.  11.  If  the  criminal  was  absent,  withoiit  a  valid 
reason,  (sine  CAUSA  SONTICA),  he  was  condemned. 
If  he  was  detained  by  indisposition  or  any  other  necessary 
cause,  he  was  said  to  be  excused,  (EXCUSARI),  Liv.  ibid. 
52.  and  the  day  of  trial  was  put  off,  (dies  PRODICTUS 
vel  productus  est.) 

Any  equal  or  superior  magistrate  might,  by  his  negative, 
hinder  the  trial  from  proceeding,  ibid* 

If  the  criminal  appeared,  (si  reus  se  stitisset,  vel,  sisiste- 
retur)  and  no  magistrate  interceded,  the  accuser  entered  up- 
on his  charge,  (accusationem  instituebat)  which  was  repeated 
three  times,  with  the  intervention  of  a  day  between  each, 
and  supported  by  witnesses,  writings,  and  other  proofs.  In 
each  charge  the  punishment  or  fine  was  annexed,  which  was 
called  ANQUISITIO.  Sometimes  the  punishment  at  first 
proposed,  was  afterwards  mitigated  or  increased,  In  mulrfb 
temperarunt  tribuni ;  quum  capitis  anquisissentshhr.  ii-  52. 
Quum  tribunus  hispecunia  anquisissent ;  tertiose  coptfy  an- 
quireredicereti  fcfr.  TumperdueUonis  sejudicare  Cp.  Mukm 
dixit y  that  he  prosecuted  Fulvius  for  treason,  Z>nrfrkkVL  3. 

The  criminal  usually  stood  under  the  Rostral  ^tnean 
garb,  where  he  was  exposed  to  the  seoffs  and  railleries  (pro- 
hris  et  conviciis)  of  the  people,  ibid. 

After  the  accusation  of  die  third  day  was  finished,  a  bill 
(ROGATIO)  was  published  for  three  market-days,  as  con- 
cerning  a  law,  in  which  the  crime  and  the  proposed  punish- 
ment  or  fine  were  expressed.  This  was  called  MULCTjE 
PCENjEVE  IRROGATIO ;  and  the  judgment  of  the 
people  concerning  it,  MULCTS  PCEN^EVE  CERTA- 
TIO,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3-  For  it  was  ordained,  that  a  capi- 
tal punishment  and  a  fine  should  never  be  joined  together, 
(ne  poena  capitis  cum  pecuniaconjungeretur\  Cic.  pro  Dom. 
17.  (Tribuni  plebis  omissa  mulct*  certatione%  ret  eapitahs 
Fosthumia  dixerunt\  Liv.  xxv.  4. 

On  the  third-market  day,  the  accuser  again  repeated  his 
charge :  and  the  criminal,  or  an  advocate  (patromts)  for 
him,  was  permitted  to  make  his  defence,  in  which  every 
thing  was  introduced,  which  could  serve  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  people,  or  move  their  compassion,  Cic.  pro  Rabir* 
Lit).  iiL  12.  58. 
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Then  the  Comitia  were  summoned  against  a  certain  day* 
in  which  the  people  by  their  suffrages  should  determine  the 
fate  of  the  criminal.  If  the  punishment  proposed  was  only 
a  fine,  and  a  tribune  the  accuser,  he  could  summon  the  Co-t 
mitia  Tribute  himself;  but  if  the  trial  was  capital,  he  asked 
a  day  for  the  Comitia  Centuriata  from  the  consul,  or  in  his 
absence,  from  the  praetor,  Jtiv.  xxvi.  3.  xliii.  16.  In  a  ca- 
pital trial  the  people  were  called  to  the  Comitia  by  a  trum- 
pet, fclassico),  Seneca  de  Ira,  i.  16- 

The  criminal  and  his  friends  in  the  mean  time  used  every 
method  to  induce  the  accuser  to  drop  his  accusation,  (accu- 
satione  desistere).  If  he  did  so,  he  appeared  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  and  said  SEMPRONIUM  NIHIL  MO- 
ROR,  Lw.  iv.  42.  vi.  5.  If  this  could  not  be  effected,  the 
usual  arts  were  tried  to  prevent  the  people  from  voting,  (see 
p.  96.)  or  to  move  their  compassion,  Liv.  vi.  20.  xliii.  16, 
Gell.  iii.4. 

The  criminal  laying  aside  his  usual  robe,  (toga  alba)  put 
on  a  sordid,  i.  e.  a  ragged  and  old  gown,  (sordidam  et  obsole- 
tam)  Liv.  ii,  61.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  58.  not  a  mourning  one(/>w/- 
fom  vel  at  ram)  y  as  some  have  thought ;  and  in  this  garb 
went  round  and  supplicated  the  citizens ;  whence  tordes  of 
squalor  is  put  for  guilt,  and  sordidati  or  squalidi  for  crimi- 
nals. His  friends  and  relations,  and  others  who  chose,  did 
thesame,Xfi>.  iii.  58.  Cic.  pro  SexU  14.  When  Cicero  was 
impeached  by  Clodius,  not  only  theequites,  and  many  young 
noblemen  of  their  own  accord,  (prwato  consensu) ,  but  the 
whole  senate,  by  public  consent,  ( publico  consilio J,  changed 
their  habit  Cvestem  mutabant)  on  his  account,  ibid.  11,  12, 
which  he  bitterly  complains  was  prohibited  by  an  edict  of 
the  consuls,  c.  14.  Pis.  8,  &  18.  post  redit  in  Sen.  7.  Dio. 
xxxvii.  16, 

The  people  gave  their  votes  in  the  same  manner  in  a  trial, 
as  in  passing  a  law-  (See  p.  100.)  Liv.  xxv.  4. 

If  any  thing  prevented  die  people  from  voting  on  the  day 
of  the  Comitia,  the  criminal  was  discharged,  and  the  trial 
could  not  again  be  resumed,  (si  qua  res  ilium  diem  aut  au$- 
piciis  out  excusatione  sustuM,  tota  causa  judkiumque  sub* 
latum  est )>  Cic.  pro  Dom.  17.  Thus  Metellus  Celer  saved 
Rabirius  from  being  condemned)  who  was  accuse}  of  the 
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/murder  of  Saturninus  forty  years  after  it  happened,  Cic.  pro 
ttabir*  by  pulling  down  the  standard,  which  used  to  be  set 
up  in  the  Janiculum,  (see  p.  90)  and  thus  dissolving  the  as- 
sembly, Dio.  xxxvii.  27. 

If  the  criminal  was  absent  on  the  last  day  of  his  trial, 
when  cited  by  the  herald,  he  anciently  used  to  be  called  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  before  the  door  of  his  house,  from 
the  citadel*  and  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  Farr.  de  Lot. 
Ling.  v.  9.  If  still  he  did  not  appear,  he  was  banished,  (ex- 
ilium  ei  sciscebatur) ;  or  if  he  fled  the  country  through  fear, 
his  banishment  was  confirmed  by  the  Comiiia  Tributa. 
See  p;   106; 

It  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  before  INQUISITORS. 

1*~  NQUISITORS(QUiESITORES)  werepersons  invest- 
ed  with  a  temporary  authority  to  try  particular  crimes. 
They  were  crelated  fif  st  by  the  kings,  Lho.  i.  26.  then  by  the 
people,  usually  in  the  Comitia  Tribute  iv.  51.  xxxviii.  54. 
and  sometimes  by  the  senate,  ix.  26.  xliii.  6.  In  the  trial  of 
Rabirius,  they  were,  contrary  to  custom,  appointed  by  the 
praetor,  Dio.  37, 27,  Suet.  C*s.  12. 

Their  number  varied.  Two  were  usually  created,  (DU- 
tJMVittl),  Liu.  vi.  20.  sometimes  three,  Sallust.  Jug.  40. 
and  sometimes  only  one,  Escort,  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  Their  au- 
thority ceased  when  the  trial  was  over,  (see  p.  134).  The  or- 
dinary magistrates  were  most  frequently  appointed  to  be  in- 
quisitors ;  but  sometimes  also  private  persons,  Lko.  passim. 
There  was  sometimes  an  appeal  made  from  the  sentence  of 
the  inquisitors  to  the  people,  asin  the  case  of  Rabirius,  Suet. 
CW.  UZ)ro.  xxxvii.  27.  HtnccDe/errejudtciumasubse^ 
is  in  rostra,  i.  e.  ajudicibus  adpopulum,  Cic.  Cluent  6. 

Inquisitors  had  the  same  authority,  and  seem  to  have  con* 
ducted  trials  with  the  same  formalities  and  attendants,  as 
the  praetors  did  after  the  institution  of  the  Quastiones  per- 
petua.  To  the  office  of  Quasitores  Virgil  alludes,  Mn.  vi. 
422.  Ascon.  in  action,  in  Verr. 

CRIMINAL  TRIALS  before  the  JPRjETORS. 

THE  praetors  at  first  judged  only  in  civil  causes;  and 
only  two  of  them  in  these,  the  praetor  Urbanus  and  Pe- 
tejrinus.  The  other  praetors  were  sent  to  govern  provinces. 
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All  criminal  trials  of  importance  were  held  by  inquisitors 
created  on  purpose. 

But  after  the  institution  of  the  Qu*itwnes  perpetu*,  A« 
U.  604,  all  the  praetors  remained  in  the  city  during  the  time 
of  their  office-  After  the  election,  they  determined  by  lot 
their  different  jurisdictions. 

Two  of  them  took  cognizance  of  private  causes,  as  for- 
merly,  and  the  rest  presided  at  criminal  trials ;  one  at  trials 
concerning  extortion ;  another  at  trials  concerning  bribery, 
fcc.  Sometimes  there  were  two  pr*tors  Br  holding  trials 
concerning  one  crime ;  as,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of 
criminals  concerning  violence  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  53.    Some- 
times one  pr*tor  presided  at  trials  concerning  two  different 
crimes,  Cic.  pro  C*l.  13.   And  sometimes  the  Pretor  Ptre- 
grinus  held  criminal  trials;  as,  concerning  extortion,  Ascon. 
in  Cic.  in  tog-  cand.  2, ;  so  also,  according  to  some,  the  prae- 
tor Urbanus* 

The  praetor  wis  assisted  in  trials  of  importance  by  a  coun- 
cil of  select  judices  or  jurymen  ;  the  chief  of  whom  was 
called  JUDEX  QUiESTIONIS,  or  Princeps  judtcurm 
Cic  et  Ascon.  Some  have  thought  this  person  the  same 
with  the  prxtor  or  quasitor  ;  but  they  were  quite  different, 
Cic.  pro  Cluent.  27.  33,  58.  in  Verr.  i.  61.  Quinctil.  viii.  3* 
The  judex  qtuestionis  supplied  the  place  of  the  praetor  when 
absent,  or  too  much  engaged. 

1.  The  Choice  of  the  Judices  or  Jury. 

The  JUDICES  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  among 
the  senators ;  then,  by  the  Sempronian  law  of  C.  Gracchus, 
only  from  among  the  equites  ;  afterwards,  by  the  Servilian. 
law  of  Caepio,  from  both  orders ;  then,  by  the  Glaucian 
law,  only  from  the  equites  ;  by  tlie  Livian  law  of  Drusus, 
from  the  senators  and  equites.  But  the  laws  of  Drusus 
being  soon  after  set  aside  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the 
right  of  judging  was  again  restored  to  the  equites  alone. 
Then,  by  the  Plautian  law  of  Silvanus,  the  judices  were 
chosen  from  the  senators  and  equites*  and  some  of  them  al- 
so from  the  plebeians ;  then  by  the  Cornelian  law  of  Sylla, 
only  from  the  senators  ;  by  the  Aurelian  h\v  of  Cotta,  frnm 
Ae  senators,  the  equites,  and  tribuni  crarxi ;  by  the  /a- 
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Hon  law  of  Caesar,  only  from  the  senators  and  eqwtes  ;  and 
by  the  law  of  Antony,  also  from  the  officers  of  the  army. 
See  Manutius  de  legg* ;  for  Sigonius  and  Heineccius^  who 
copy  him;  give  a  wrong  account  of  this  matter; 

The  number  of  the  judices  was  different  at  different  times. 
By  the  law  of  Gracchus  300 ;  of  Servilius,  450 ;  of  Dm- 
sus,600 ;  of  Plautius,  525  ;  of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  300,  as  it 
is  thought  from  Cic.  Fam.  viii-  8*  of  Pompey,  360,  Patert. 
ii.  76.  Under  the  emperors,  the  number  of  judices  m& 
greatly  increased,  PRn.  xxxiii.  1. 

By  the  Servilian  law,  it  behoved  the  judices  to  be  above 
thirty,  and  below  sixty  years  of  age.  By  other  laws  it  was 
required,  that  they  should  be  at  least  twenty-five,  D.  4.  8. 
but  Augustus  ordered  that  judices  might  be  chosen  from  the 
age  of  twenty,  (a  vicesimo  oUegit)%  Suet.  Aug.  32.  as  die 
best  commentators  read  the  passage. 

Certain  persons  could  not  be  chosen  judices^  either  from 
some  naturabdefeet,  as,  the  deof%  dumby  Sec.  or  by  custom, 
as,  women  and  slaves  ;  or  by  law,  as  those  condemned  upon 
trial  of  some  infamous  crime,  (turpi  etfamoso  judicw,  e.  g. 
calwnnue,  pr<evaricationisJrurti,vibonorum  raptor ems  «/«• 
riarum,  de  dob  malo,  pfo  socio,  mandati,  tutela,  deposit^ 
&c.)  and,  by  the  Julian  law,  those  degraded  from  being  se- 
nators ;  which  was  not  the  case  formerly,  Cic.  Ciuent.  43. 
see  p.  7. 

By  the  Pompeian  law,  the  judices  were  chosen  from  a- 
mong  persons  of  the  highest  fortune. 

The  judices  were  annually  chosen  by  the  praetor  Urban** 
or  Peregrinus;  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  by  the  qusestors, 
xxxix.  7.  and  their  names  written  down  in  a  list,  On  albvh 
bel ata  vel  albo descriptor  Suet.  Tib.  51.  Claud.  16.  Do- 
mit.  8.  Senec.  de  benef.  iii.  7.  OdL  xiv.  2.  They  swore 
to  the  laws,  and  that  they  would  judge  uprightly,  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge,  {de  arrimi  sentential.  The judices  wot 
prohibited  by  Augustus  from  entering  the  house  of  any  one, 
/Wo.liv,18. 

They  sat  by  the  pnetor  on  benches, whence  they  were  call- 
ed his  ASSESSORS ;  or  Consilium,  Cic.  AcUVert.  10. 
and  Consessores  to  one  another,  Cic.  /In*  ii.  19.  Sen.de 
foe/,  iii,  7.  (faff-  *iv.  $« 
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Tot  judiccs  were,  divided  into  DECURIJE,  according  to 
their  different  orders ;  thus,  Decuria  sekatoria  jum- 
cvu9  Cic.  pro  CluenU  37.  tertia,  PhiL  i.  8.  Venr.  iL  32.  Au- 
gustus added  a  fourth  decuria.  Suet  32.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7-  (be- 
cause there  were  three  before,  either  by  the  law  of  Antony, 
or  of  Cotta),  consisting  of  persons  of  an  inferior  fortune,  who 
were  called  DUCENARII,  because  they  had  only  200,000 
sesterces,  the  half  of  the  estate  of  an  eques*  and  judged  in 
lesser  causes.  Caligula  added  a  fifth  decuria,  Suet.  16.  Plin* 
xxxiii.  1.  s.  8.  Galba  refused  to  add  a  sixth  decuria,  al- 
though strongly  urged  by  many  to  do  it,  Suet.  14. 

The  office  of  a  judex  was  attended  with  trouble,  Cic.  in 
Verr.  L  8.  and  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  people  de- 
clined it ;  but  not  so  afterwards,  when  their  number  was 
greatly  increased,  Suet,  et  Plm.  ibid. 

2.  The  Accuser  in  a  Criminal  Trial. 

An  y  Roman  citizen  might  accuse  another  before  the  pne- 
tor.  But  it  was  reckoned  dishonourable  to  become  an  accu- 
ser, unless  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  to  defend  a  client,  or 
to  revenge  a  father's  quarrel,  Cic.  de  Off.  ft.  14.  Diuinat*  20. 
Verr.  %  47.  Sometimes  young  noblemen  undertook  the  pro- 
secution of  an  obnoxious  magistrate,  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  notice  of  their  fellow-citizens,  Cic.  pro  Ceel.  vii. 
30.  w  Verr.  i-  38.  Suet.  Jul.  4.  Plutarch,  in  Luculh,  princ. 

If  there  was  a  competition  between  two  or  more  persons, 
who  should  be  the  accuser  of  any  one,  as  between  Cicero  and 
Caecilius  Judaeus,  which  of  them  should  prosecute  Verres, 
who  had  been  propraetor  of  Sicily,  for  extorticii,  it  was  de* 
termined  who  should  be  preferred  by  a  previous  trial,  called 
DI V INATIO ;  because  there  was  no  question  about  facts, 
but  the  judices,  without  the  help  of  witnesses,  divined)  as  it 
were,  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  Cic.  drum.  20.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
GelL  iL  4.  He  who  prevailed,  acted  as  the  principal  accu- 
ser, (ACCUSATOR);  those  who  joined  in  the  accusation, 
(caus*  vel  accusation!  subscribebant\  and  assisted  him,  were 
called  SUBSCR1PTORES,  Cic.  divin*  15.  pro  Mur;  24. 
Fam.  viii.  8.  ad.  Q.  Fratr.  iii.  4.  hence  subscribere  judicium 
cumal>quo,  to  commence  a  suit  against  one,  Flin\JEp.  v.  1. 

It  appears,  however,  there  were  public  prosecutors  of  pub* 
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lie  crimes  at  Rome,  Cic-  pro  Sex.  Rose.  20.  Ptin*  JBpist. 
m.  9.  iv.  9.  as  in  Greece,  Cic-  de  legg.  <ii;  47- 

Public  informers  or  accusers  f  delator es  fub&cnrum  crim- 
num)  \vere  called.  QUADRUPLATORES,  Cic.  Ferr/n. 
8,  9.  either  because  they  received  as  a  reward  the  fourth  part 
of  the  criminal's  effects,  or  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  him; 
or,  as  others  say,  because  they  accused  persons,  who,  upon 
conviction,  used  to  be  condemned  to  pay  fourfold,  {quad- 
rupli  damnari)  ;  as  those  guilty  of  illegal  usury,  gaming,  or 
the  like,  Cic.  in  C*cil..  7,  &  22.  et  ibi  Ascon.  Paulus  apud 
Festum.  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  20-  But  mercenary  and  false  ac- 
cusers of  litigants  (calumniator  Es)chivH1y  were  called  by 
this  name,,  Cic.  Verr*  ii.  7.  8,  &  9  Plant*  Pers.  i.  2, 10.  and 
also  those  judges,  who  making  themselves  parties  in  a  cause, 
decided  in  their  own  favour,  (qui  in  suam  rem  litem  vertc- 
rent ;  intercefitores  litis  alien*,  qui  sibi  controversiosam  ad- 
judicarent  tern)  Lw.  iii.  72.  Cic  Caecm.  23*  Seneca  calls 
those  who  for  small  favours  sought  great  returns,  Quodru- 
platores  beneficwrum  suorum,  over-rating  or  over- valuing 
them,  de  Benef.  vii.  25. 

3.  Manner  ^Making  the  Accusation. 

The  accuser  summoned  the  person  accused  to  court,  (in 
jus  vocabat)>  where  he  desired  (postulabat)  of  the  inquisitor, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  produce  his  charge,  (nomen  de- 
ferre\  and  that  the  praetor  would  name  a  day  for  that  pur- 
pose, Cic.  Fam.  viii.  6.  Hence  Postularealiquem  decrimwe> 
to  accuse;  libellus  fostulationum,  a  writing  con- 
taining the  several  articles  of  charge,  a  libel,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  85- 

This  post ulatio  or  request  was  sometimes  made  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  defendant,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  iii.  1.  5.  There  were 
certain  days  on  which  the  praetor  attended  to  these  requests, 
when  he  was  saidPosTULATioNiBUs  vac  are,  Pirn.  E- 
pist.  vii.  33- 

On  the  day  appointed,  both  parties  being  present,  the  ac- 
cuser first  took  (concipiebat)  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  did  not 
accuse  from  malice,  (calumniam  jurabat),  and  then 
the  charge  was  made  (delatio  no  minis  fiebat  in  a  set  form  ; 
thus,  DIQO  Vel  AIO,  TE  IN  PRiETURA  spoliasse  sicu- 
LOS  CONTRA  LEGEM  CoRNELlAM,  AT  QUE  EO  NOMINE 
S2ST2&TIUK  MILLIES  A  T£  REPETO,  Cic.  diVPU  S. 
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If  the  criminal  was  silent  or  confessed,  an  estimate  of  da* 
mages  was  made  out  (lis  ei  vel  ejus  tstimabatur),  and  the 
affair  was  ended.  But  if  he  denied,  the  accuser  requested 
(postufouit)  that  his  name  might  be  entered  in  the  roll  of 
criminals,  (ut  nomen  inter  reos  reciperetur^  u  e.  ut  in  tabu* 
lam  inter  reos  r&ferretur),  and  thus  he  was  said  REUM 
facere>  lege  v.  legibus  interrogans  postulare:  MULCTAM 
out  poenatn  petere  et  repetere.  These  are  equivalent  to,  na- 
men  dq/crre,  and  different  from  accusare,  which  properly  sig- 
nifies to  substantiate  or  prove  the  charge  the  same  with 
causam  agere,  and  opposed  to  dtfendere,  Quinctilian,  v.  13, 
3.  Cic.  Cael.  3.  Dio,  xxxix.  7«  Digest./.  lOu  de  jure  pa- 
tron. 

If  the  praetor  allowed  his  name  to  be  inrolled,  (for  he  might 
refuse  it,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.),  then  the  accuser  delivered  to  the' 
prxtor  a  scroll  or  tablet,  (LIBELLUS),  accurately  written, 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  defendant,  his  crime,  and  every 
circumstance  relating  to  the  crime,  which  the  accuser  sub- 
scribed; Plin.  Ep*  i.  20.  v.  1.  or  another  for  him,  if  he  could 
not  write  ;  at  the  same  time  binding  himself  to  submit  to  a 
certain  punishment  or  fine,  if  he  did  not  prosecute  or  prove 
bis  charge  ;  (cavebat  $e  in  crimine  perseveraturum  usque  ad 
scntenfiam.) 

Therp  were  certain  crimes  which  were  admitted  to  be 
tried  in  preference  to  others,  (extra  ordinem),  as,  concerning 
violence  or  murder,  Plin.  Ep.  iiL  9.  And  sometimes  the 
accused  brought  a  counter  charge  of  this  kind  against  his  ac- 
cuser to  prevent  his  own  trial,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Dio.  xxxix* 
18. 

Then  the  praetor  appointed  a  certain  day  for  the  trial,  usu- 
ally the  tenth  day  after,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  13.  Ascon.  in 
Cornel. ;  sometimes  the  30th,  as  by  the  Licinian  and  Julian 
laws,  Cic.  in  Fat.  14.  But  in  trials  for  extortion  the  accuser 
required  a  longer  interval.  Thus  Cicero  was  allowed  110 
days,  that  he  might  go  to  Sicily  in  order  to  examine  wit- 
nesses, and  collect  facts  to  support  his  indictment  against 
Verres,  although  he  accomplished  it  in  fifty  days,  Ascon.  in 
he*  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  prim.  $. 

Iti  the  mean  time  the  person  accused  changed  his  dress, 
(see  p.  93.)  and  sought  out  persons  to  defend  his  cause. 
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Of  defenders  (DEFENSORES),  Asconius  mentions  four 
kinds ;  PATRON  I  vel  oratores,  who  pleaded  the  cause; 
AD  VOC  ATI,  who  assisted  by  their  council  and  presence ; 
(the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  too.  ii.  55.)  PROCURA- 
TORES,  who  managed  the  business  of  a  person  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  and  COGNITORES,  who  defended  the  cause  of  a 
person  when  present,  Ascon.  in  dtvin.  in  Cecil.  4.  Festus. 
But  a  cognitor  might  also  defend  the  cause  of  a  person  when 
absent,  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  5  v.  28.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  18.  hence 
put  for  any  defender,  Liv.  xxxix.  5.  The  procurations, 
however,  and  cognitores  were  used  only  in  private  trials;  the 
patroni  and  advocati,  also  in  public*  Before  the  civil  wars, 
one  rarely  employed  more  than  four  patrons  or  pleaders,  but 
afterwards  often  twelve,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Scaur. 

4.  Manner  of  conducting  the  Trial. 

.  On  the  day  of  trial,  if  the  pr*tor  rould  not  attend,  the 
matter  was  put  off  to  another  day-  Bnt  if  he  was  present, 
both  the  accuser  and  defendant  were  cited  by  a  herald-  If 
the  defendant  was  absent,  he  was  exiled.  Thus  Verres, 
after  the  first  oration  of  Cicero,  against  him,  called  actio  pru 
may  went  into  voluntary  banishment ;  for  the  five  last  ora- 
tions, called  libri  in  Vcrrem^  were  never  delivered,  Ascon. 
in  Verr.  Verres  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  restored  by 
the  influence  of  Cicero,  Scncc.  Suns-  vi.  6.  and,  what  is  re- 
markable,  perished  together  with  Cicero  in  the  prescription 
of  Antony,  on  account  of  his  Corinthian  vessels,  which  he 
would  not  part  with  to  the  Triumvir,  Plin.  xxxiv.  2.  Lac* 
tant  ii.  4 

If  the  accuser-was  absent,  the  name  of  the  defendant  was^ 
taken  from  the  roll  of  criminals,  (de  reig  exemptum  est), 
Ascon.  in  Cic. 

But  if  both  were  present,  thejudices  or  jury  were  first 
chosen,  either  by  lot  or  by  naming  (per  SORTITIONEM 
vel  BDITIQNEM),  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
an^  the  law  by  which  it  was  tried.  If  by  lot,  the  pr*torca 
judex  questionis  put  into  an  urn  the  names  of  all  those  who 
were  appointed  to  hejudices  for  that  year,  aid  then  took  out 
by  enhance  fsortc  educebat)  the  number  which  the  law  pre- 
scribed.   Alter  which  the  defendant  and  accuser  were  al« 
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lowed  to  reject  (rejicere)  such  as  they  did  not  approve,  and 
thepnetor  or  judex  quastionis  substituted  (subsortiebatury 
others  in  their  room,  till  the  legal  number  was  completed, 
Cic.  in  Vert.  Act.  i.  7-  Ascon.  in  Cic.         *  n 

Sometimes  the  law  allowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to 
chuse  thtjudi 'ces :  in  which  case  they  were  said  J u dices 
edkre,  and  the  judices  were  called  EDITITII,  Cic.  pro 
Muren.  23.  Plane*  15,  17.  Thus  by  the  Servilian  lavfr  of 
Glaucia  against  extortion,  the  accuser  was  ordered  to  name 
from  the  whole  number  of  judices  an  hundred,  and  from 
that  hundred  the  defendant  to  chuse  fifty.  By  the  Liciniah 
hw.de  sodalttiisy  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  the  jury 
from  the  people  at  large,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  17.. 

The  judices  or  jury  being  thus  chosen,  were  cited  by  a 
herald.  Those  who  could  ,not  attend,  produced  their  ex- 
cuse, which  the  praetor  might  sustain  (accipere)  or  not,  as 
he  pleased,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  5- 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  they  swore  to  the  laws* 
and  that  thejr  would  judge  uprightly,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am. 
3.  hence  called  Jurati  homines,  Cic.  Act.  in  Verr.  13. 
The  Pk«tor  himself  did  not  swear,  ibid.  9.  Then  their 
names  were  marked  down  in  a  book,  (UbelUs  consignaban- 
tiir),  and  they  took  their  seats,  (subseUia  occupabantj,  As* 
con.  in  Verr,  act  i.  6* 

The  trial  now  began :  and  the  accuser  proceeded  to  prove 
his  charge,  which  he  usually  did  in  two  actions,  iduabus 
actionibus).  In  the  first  action,  he  produced  his  evidence  or 
proofs :  and  in  the  second  he  enforced  them. 

The  proofs  were  of  three  kinds,  the  declaration  of  slaves 
extorted  by  torture,  (QtLESTIONES),  the  testimony  of 
free  citizens,  (TESTES),  and  writings,  (TABULAE). 

1.  QILESTIONES.  The  slaves  of  the  defendant  were 
demanded  by  the  prosecutor  to  be  examined  by  torture  in 
several  trials,  chiefly  for  murder  and  violence.  But  slaves 
could  not  be  examined  in  this  manner  against  their  mas- 
ter's life,  (in  caput  domini, )  except  in  the  case  of  incest,  or 
a  conspiracy  against  the  state*  Cic.  Topic.  34.  Mil.  22* 
Dejot.  1.  Augustus,  in  order  to  elude  this  law,vand  sub- 
ject the  slaves  of  the  criminal  to  torture,  ordered  that  they 

should  be  sold  to  the  public,  or  to  himself,  Dio.  lv.  5.  TU 
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berius,  tothe  public  prosecutor ;  Mancipari  publico 
actorijubet,  Tatit.  AnnaL  ii.  30.  iii.  67.  but  Ae  ancient 
law  was  afterwards  restored  by  Adrian  and  the  Antonines, 
D.  xlviii.  18.  de  qurtst. 

The  slaves  of  others  also  were  sometimes  demanded  to  be 
examined  by  torture ;  but  not  without  the  consent  of  their 
master,  and  the  accuser  giving  security,  that  if  they  were 
maimed  or  killed  during  the  torture,  he  would  make  up  the 
damage,  ibid. 

When  slaves  were  examined  by  torture,  they  were  stretch- 
ed on  a  machine,  called  ECULEUS,  or  Equuleus,  having 
their  legs  and  arms  tied  to  it  with  ropes,  {fidiculis,  Suet.  Tib. 
62.  Cat.  33.)  and  being  raised  upright,  as  if  suspended  on 
a  cross,  their  members  were  distended  by  means  of  screws, 
per  cochleasJt  sometimes  till  they  were  dislocated,  (ut  osti- 
um compago  resolveretuf)  ;  hence  Eculeo  longior  foetus, 
Senec.  Epist.  8.  To  increase  the  pain,  plates  of  red  hot  iron, 
(lamina  candentes),  pincers,  burning  pitch,  &c.  were  ap- 
plied to  them.  But  some  give  a  different  account  "of  this 
matter. 

The  confessions  of  slaves  extorted  by  the  rack,  were 
written  down  on  tables,  which  they  sealed  up  till  they  were 
produced  in  court,  Cie.  Mil.  22.  Private  persons  also  some- 
times examined  their  slaves  by  torture,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  63. 
66. 

Masters  frequently  manumitted  their  slaves,  that  they 
might  be  exempted  from  this  cruelty,  1a&  viii.  15.  Cic.  MiL 
21.  for  no  Roman  citizen  could  be  scourged  or  put  to  the 
rack,  Cic*  Verr.  v.  63.  But  the  emperor  Tiberius  subjected 
free  citizens  to  the  torture,  Dio.  Ivii..  19. 

2.  TESTES,  Free  citizens  gave  their  testimony  upon 
oath,  (Jurati).  The  form  of  interrogating  them  was,  Sexte 
Tempan*,  quiERa  ex  £e,  arbitrerisne,  C.  Scmpro- 
mum  in  tempore  pugnam  inisse  f  Liv.  iv.  40.  The  witness 
answered,  Arbit'ror  vel  non  arbitror,  Cic  Acad.  iv. 
47.  pro  Font.  9. 

Witnesses  were  either  voluntary  or  involuntary  .Quinctih- 
an.  v.  7.  With  regardto  both,  the  prosecutor,  (actor  vel  ac- 
cusator)  was said,  Testes  dare,  adhtbere,  citaref  colk- 
gere,  edere,pfoferre>  subornare,v&  raoD?  cers,  Cic.  Vcrr> 
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i.  18.  v.  63.  Fin.  iL  19,  Juvenal,  xvL  29-  &c.  Tjestibus 
uti,  Cfc.  j&uc,  ./f/w.  36.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  us 
testimonium  denunciare,  to  summon  them  under  a 
penalty,  as  in  England  by  a  writ  called  a  subpoena,  Cic. 
ibid.  38.  in  Vcrr.  i.  19.  Invitos  evocare,  Plin.  Ep.  iiL 
9.  The  prosecutor  only  was  allowed  to  summon  witnesses 
against  their  will,  Qumctil-  v.  7.  Plin.  Ep-  v.  20.  vi.  5.  and 
of  these  a  different  number  by  different  laws,  FaL  Max. 
viii.  1.  Frontvn.  de  limit.  5.  usually  no  more  than  ten,  D.  de 
testib, 

Witnesses  were  said  Testimonium  bicere,  dare>per- 
kibere,  prober  ey  also  pro  testimanio  audiri,  Suet.  Claud.  15. 
The  phrase  depositions  testiuni,  is  not  used  by  the 
classics,  but  only  in  the  civil  law.  Those  previously  en- 
gaged to  give  evidence  in  favdur  of  any  one,  wer$  called 
Alligati,  Vic*  ad  Ftatr.  iL  3.  Isidore  v.  23  ;  if  instructed 
what  to  say,  suborn  ati,  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  17.  Plin.  Ep. 
iiL  9.     ,  *  , 

Persons  might  give  evidence,  although  absent,  by  writing, 
{per  tabula*)  ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  done 
voluntarily,  aqd  before  witnesses,  (pruesentibus  sign  at  o- 
rib  us),  Quinctil-  v.  7. 

The  character  and  condition  of  witnesses  were  particular- 
ly attended  to,  (diligentur  expendebantur)>  Cic.  pro  Flacc. 
5. 

No  one  was  obliged  to  be  a  witness  against  a  near  relation 
or  friend,  by  the  Julian  law,  /.  4.  D.  de  Testib.  and  never 
fmoremajorumj  in  his  own  cause,  (de  re  sua/,  Cic-  Rose, 
Atn.,36. 

The  witnesses  of  each  party  had  particular  benches  in 
the  Forum,  on  which  they  sat*  Cic.  pro  Q.  Roscx  13.  Qmnc 
U.  v,  7. 

4  Great  dexterity  was  shewn  in  interrogating  witnesses, 
Cic.  pro  Flacc.  10.  Donat.  in  Term*  Eunuch,  iy.  4.  v.  33. 
burnetii*  v.  7.  '  y 

Persons  of  an  infamous  character  were  not  admitted  to 
give  evidence,  {testes  non  adhibiti  sunt),  and  therefore  were 
called  INTESTAB1LES,  Plant.  Curcul  i.  5.  v.  30.  Ho. 
rat.  Sat  iL  3.  v.  181.  Gell.  vi.  7.  vii.  18.  as  those  likewise 
were,  who  ^*ng  once  called  as  witnesses,  (antestati,  v.  in 
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testimonium  adhifntij,  afterwards  refused  to  give  their  testi- 
mony, GtlL  xv- 13.  Women  anciently  were  not  admitted 
as  witnesses,  QelL  vi.  7.  but  in  after  times  they  were,  Cie. 
Ferr.  i.  37- 

A  false  witness,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Gell.  xx.  1.  but  after- 
wards the  punishment  was  arbitrary,  /.  16.  D.  de  Testib. 
et  Sent.  v.  25.  k  2.  except  in  war,  where  a  false  witness 
was  beaten  to  death  with  sticks  by  his  fellow-soldiers,  Po- 
lyb.  vi.  35. 

3.  TABUL-flE.  By  this  name  were  called  writings  of 
every  kind,  which  could  be  of  use  to  prove  the  charge ; 
particularly  account-books,  (tabula  accepti  et  expensiJ, 
letters,  bills  or  bonds,  ($yngraphaJy  &c. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  the  account-books  of  the  person 
accused  were  commonly  sealed  up,  and  afterwards  at  the 
trial  delivered  to  the  judges  fortheir  inspection,  Cic*  Ferr.  i. 
23,61.  Balb.  5.  The  ancient  Romans  used  to  make  out 
their  private  accounts,  (tabulassc  accepti  et  expenst  confi- 
cere  vel  domesticas  rationes  scriberejy  and  keep  them  with 
great  care.  They  marked  down  the  occurrences  of  each 
day  first  in  a  notebook,  (adversaria,  •arum J y  which 
was  kept  only  for  a  month,  {menstrua  .erant ;)  and  then 
transcribed  by  them  into  what  we  call  a  Ijedger^  (codex  vd 
tabuLe),  which  was  preserved  for  ever,  Cie.  Quint.  2.  But 
many  dropped  this  custom,  after  the  laws  ordered  a  man's 
papers  to  be  sealed  up,  when  he  was  accused  of  certain 
crimes,  and  produced  in  court  as  evidences  against  him, 
Cic.  Ferr.  i.  23,  39-  Rose.  Com.  2.  Coel.  7.  Att.  xii.  5.  Tusc. 
v.  33-  Suet.  Cas.  47. 

The  prosecutor  having  produced  these  different  kinds  of 
evidence,  explained  and  enforced  them  in  a  speech,  some* 
times  in  two  or  more  speeches,  Cic.  in  Ferr.  Then  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  criminal  replied ;  and  theirdefence  sometimes 
lasted  for  several  days,  Ascon.  in.  Cic.  pro  Cornel.  In  the  end 
of  their  speeches  (in  epilogo  vel  perorationej ,  they  tried  to 
move  the  compassion  of  the  judices;  and  for  that  purpose 
often  introduced  the  children  of  the  criminal,  Cic.  pro  SexU 
69.  In  ancient  times  only  one  counsel  was  allowed  to  each 
fide,  Plin.  Ep.  i-  20. 
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fa  certain  causes  persons  were  brought  to  attest  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accused,  called  Laudatores,  Cic. pro  Bald. 
18-  CluenU  69.  Fam.  i-  9.  Suet  Aug.  56.  If  one  could  not 
produce  at  least  ten  of  these,  it  was  thought  better  to  pro- 
duce none,  (quam  ilium  quasi  legitimum  numerum  consue- 
tudinis  non  explere),  Cic.  Verr.  v.  22.  Their  declaration, 
or  that  of  the  towns  from  which  they  came,  was  called 
LAUDATIO,  ibid,  which  word  commonly  signifies  a  fu- 
neral oration  delivered  from  the  Rostra  in  praise  of  a  person 
deceased,  by  some  near  relation,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  84,  Lixr. 
v.  50.  JSuet.  Cat*  vi-  84.  Aug.  101.  Tib-  6.  Tacit.  Annul,  y. 
1.  xvi.  6.  by  an  orator  or  chief  magistrate,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1. 

Each  orator,  when  he  finished,  said  DIXI*;  arid  when  all 
the  pleadings  wereended,  a  herald  called  out,  DIXERUNT, 
▼el  -ere,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  3.  90,  & 
8C.  4. 

Then  the  praetor  sent  \\fejudices  to  give  their  verdict,  (in 
consilium  mittebat,  ut  sententiamferrent  vel  dicerent\  Cic, 
Verr.  i.  9.  Cluent-  27,  30.  upon  which  they  arose,  and  went 
to  deliberate  for  a  little  among  themselves,  ibid.  Sometimes 
they  passed  sentence  (scntcntiasferebani)  viva  voce,  in  open 
court,  but  usually  by  ballot.  The  praetor  gave  to  each  judex 
three  tablets  :  on  one  was  written  the  letter  C,  for  condeirno, 
I  condemn ;  on  another,  the  letter  A,  for  absolvo,  I  aqquit ; 
and  on  a  third,  N.  L.  non  liquet,  sc.  mihi,  I  am  not  clear, 
Cr*  B-  Civ.  iii.  83.  Each  of  the  judices  threw  which  of 
these  tablets  bethought  proper  into  an  urn.  There  was  an 
urn  for  each  order  of  judges  ;  one  for  the  senators,  another 
for  the  equites,  and  a  third  for  the  tribuni  *rarii>  Cic.  ad  Q. 
Fratrii.6. 

The  pretor,  having  taken  out  and  counted  the  ballots,  pro- 
nounced sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
[ex  plurium  sententia),  in  a  certain  form.  If  a. majority  gave 
in  the  letter  C,  the  pnetor  said  Videtur  fecisse,  guilty, 
Cic.  Verr.  yi  6.  Acad.  iv.  47.  If  the  letter  A,  Non  vide* 
tur  fecisse,  not  guilty.  If  N.  L.  the  cause  was  deferred, 
Ccaus a  ampli ata  est),  Ascon.  in  Cic.  . 

Ilie  letter  A  was  called  LITERA  SALUTARIS,  and 
the  tablet  on  which  it  was  marked,  t  a  sella,  absoiuto- 
RU,  Suet.  Aug.  33.  and  C,  litera.  TRIST19,  Cic.  Mil.  6* 
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the  tablet,  damnatoria,  .Suet.  ibid.  Among  the  Greeks, 
the  condemning  letter  was  ©,  because  it  was  the  first  letter 
of  t***THy  death :  hence  called  mortiferum^  Martial,  vii.  36. 
and  nigrun%  Pers.  Sat.  4.  v.  13. "  Their  acquitting  letter  is 
uncertain. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  tp  use  white  and  black  peb- 
bles (Lipilli  vel  calculi)  in  voting  at  trials :  Mos  erat  antl 
quis  niveis  atrisgue  ViprUtsy  H  y  damnare  reosy  illisabsolvere 
culpa.  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  41-  *  Hence  causa  paacorum  calculo- 
rum,  a  cause  of^mall  importance,  where  there  were  few 
judges  to  vote,  Quinctil.  vhi.  3.  Omnis  calculus  immitem  <k- 
mittitur  aUr  inurnamy  He  is  condemned  by  all  the  judges, 
Ovid,  ibid-  44.  Rcportare  calcutum  deteriorem,  to  be  con- 
demned ;  tnelioreniy  co  be  acquitted,  Corp.  Juris~-*—Errori 
album  cuUulum  adjicere%  to  pardon  or  excuse,  Pirn-  Epi&t 
L  2.  To  this  Horace  is  thought  to  allude,  SaL'ii.  3.  246. 
Creta  an  car  hone  notandi  ?  are  they  to  be  approved  or  con- 
demned ?  and  Persius,  Sat*  v.  108.  but  more  probably  to 
the  Roman  custom  of  markingin  their  kalendar  unlucky  days 
with  black,  (carbone^  with  charcoal ;  whence  dies  atri  for 
infaustijy  and  lucky  days  with  white,  (creta  vel  cressa  nota% 
with  chalk,  Horat.  Od-  i.  36,  10.  called  Creta,  or  terra 
Creisa  vel  Cretica,  because  it  was  brought  from  that  island:} 
Hence  notare  vel  signare  diem  lactea  gemma  vel  albaf  me- 
Iioribus  lapillis*  vel  albis  calculis,  to  mark  a  day  as  fortunate, 
Martial  viii.  45.  ix.  S3-  xi.  37.  Pers.  Sat.  ir.  1.  Plin-  Ep. 
vi.  1 1-  This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
,  Thracians,  or  Scythians,  who  every  evening,  before  they 
slept,  threw  into  an*  urn  or  quiver,  a  white  pebble,  if  the 
day  had  passed  agreeably ;  but  if  rfbt,-a  black  one.  And  at 
their  death  by  counting  the  pebbles,  their  life  was  judged  to 
have  been  happy  or  unhappy,  Plin*  vii.  40.  To  this  Mar- 
tial beautifully  alludes,  xii.  34. 

The  Athenians,  in  voting  about  the  banishment  of  a  ci- 
tizen who  was  suspected  to  be  too  powerful,  used  shells,  (•*- 
**•**  testa  vel  testulaJy  on  which  those  who  were  for  banish- 
ing him  wrote  his  name,  and  threw  each  his  shell  into  an 
urn.  This  was  done  in  a  popular  assembly  ;  and  if  the  num- 
ber of  shells  amounted  to  6000,  he  was  banished  for  ten 
years  (testarum  wffragyp) by  an  ostracism,  ask  was 
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called*  Nep.  in  Themist.  8.  Aristid.  1.  Cith.  3.  Diodorus 
says,  for  five  years,  xi.  55. 

When  the  number  of  judges  who  condemned,  and  of  those 
who  acquitted,  was  equal,  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  Cic. ' 
CluenU  27.  Plutarch-  in  Mario,  (see  p.  1000  Calculo  Mi- 
ner vMy  by  the  vote  of  Minerva,  as  it  was  termed ;  because 
when  Orestes  was  tried  before  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  for 
the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  the  judges  were  divided,  he 
was  acquitted  by  the  determination  (sententia)  of  that  go<K 
dess,  Cic.  -pro  Mil.  3-  et  ibi  Lambin.  MschyL  Eumenid.  v. 
738-  In  allusion  to  this,  a  privilege  was  granted  to  Augus- 
tus, if  the  number  ofthejudices,  who  condemned,  was  but. 
one  more  than  of  those  that  acquitted,  of  adding  his  vote  to 
make  an  equality ;  and  thus  of  acquitting  the  Criminal,  Dio. 
Ii.  19.1. 

While  ihtjudices  were  putting  the  ballots  into  the  urn, , 
the  criminal  and  his  friends  threw^themselves  at  their  feetf 
and  used  every  method  to  move  their  compassion,  Valer. 
Max.  viii.  1,  6.  Ascoth  in  Cia  pro  M.  Scauro. 

The  praator  when  about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  con^ 
demnktion,  used  to  lay  aside  his  toga  pratexta%  Plutarch,  in 
Cic.  Sehec.  de  Ira,  1.  16. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  sentence  was  not  passed  after  the 
first  action  was  finished  ;  that  is,  after  the  accuser  had  finish- 
ed his  pleading,  and  the  defertder  had  replied ;  but  the  cause 
was  a  second  time  resumed,  {causa  iterum  dicebatur  vel  age- 
batur\  after  the  interval  of  a  day,  or  sometimes  more,  (es- 
pecially if  a  festival  intervened,  as  in  the  case  of  Verres, 
Cic.  Verr.  \.  7.)  which  was  called  COMPERENDINA- 
TIO,  or  -atus ,  -t us,  Cic.  Verr.  i«  9.  et  Ascon.  ibi,  &c-  Then 
the  defender  spoke  first,  and  the  accuser  replied;  after  which 
sentence  was  passed.  This  was  done,  although  the  cause 
was  perfectly  clear,  by  the  Glaucian  law ;  but  before  that, 
by  the  Acillian  law,  criminals  were  condemned  after  one 
hearing,  (semel  dicta  causa,  semetauditis  testibus),  ibid. 

When  there  was  any  obscurity  in  the  cause,  and  the/#- 
dices  were  uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  cri- 
minal, which  -they  expressed  by  giving  in  the  tablets,  on 
which  the  letters  N.  L.  were  written,  and  the  praetor,  by  pro- 
nouncing AMPLIUS,  Cic.  ibid,  the  cause  w*s  deferred  to 
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aiiy  day  the  praetor  chose  to  name.  This  was  called  A*c. 
pliatio;  and- the  criminal  or  cause  was  said  amplmri; 
which  sometimes  was  done  several  times,  and  the  cause 
pleaded  each  time  anew,  Cic.  Brut.  22.  Bisampliatus,  ter- 
Ho  absolutus  est  reus,  Liv.  xliii.  2.  So  iv.  44.  Causa  L.  Cot- 
ta  septies  ampliata,  et  adultimum  octavo judicio  absohita  est, 
Valer.  Max.  viii-  I,  11*  Sometimes  the  praetor,  to  gratify 
the  criminal  or  his  friends,  put  off  the  trial  till  he  should  re- 
sign his  office,  and  thus  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  pass  sen- 
tence  (ne  dicer  et  jus)  upon  him,  Liv.  xii.  22. 

If  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  he  went  home,  and  resumed 
his  usual  dress  (sordido  habitu  posito,  albam  togam  resume- 
bat).  If  there  was  ground  for  it,  he  might  bring  his  accuser 
to  a  trial  for  false  accusation,  (calumn ije),  or  for  what  was 
called  PRiEVARICATIO ;  that  is,  betraying  thecauseof 
one's  client,  and  by  neglect  or  collusion  assisting  his  oppo- 
nent, Cic.  Topic-  36.  Plin.Epist.  i.20.  iiL9.  QuinctilAx.2. 

pRiEVARiCARi,  Comp.  of pra  et  vartcoy  v.  -or  (fromtw- 
rusj  bow  or  bandy-legged,  crura  incurva  habens),  signifies 
properly  to  straddle,  to  stand  or  walk  wide,  with  the  feet  too 
far  removed  from  one  another,  not  to  go  straight,  (  orator \  m- 
si incurvus,  prsevaricatur,  i.  e.  non  rectum  sulcum  agit%  vela 
recto  sulco  divertit,  Plin.)  Hence,  to  shuffle,  to  play  fast  and 
loose,  to  act  deceitfully,  (in  contrariis  causis  quasi  varie  «- 
st  positus,  Cic.  ibid.) 

If  the  criminal  was  condemned,  he  was  punished  by  law 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  crime. 

Under  the  emperors,  most  criminal  causes  were  tried  in  the 
senate,  (Dio.  lvii.  16.  et  alibi  passim,)  who  could  either  miti- 
gate or  extend  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  (mitigare  leges  et  inten- 
dere,)  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11.  iv.  9-  although  this  was  sometimes 
contested ;  ialiis  cognifionem  senatus  lege  conclusam,  ahis 
hberam  solutamque  dicentihusJ,  id. 

If  a  person  was  charged  with  a  particular  crime,  compre- 
hended in  a  particular  law,  select  judges  were  appointed ;  but 
if  the  crimes  were  various,  and  of  an  atrocious  nature,  the 
senate  itself  judged  of  them,  Pliru  ii-  10.  as  the  people  did 
formerly ;  whose  power  Tiberius,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
Comitia,  transferred  to  the  senate,  Tacit.  AnnaL\.  15.  When 
any  province  complained  of  their  governors,  and  sent  ambas- 
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sadors  to  prosecute  them*  (legatos  vel  inquwtores  mittebant^ 
qui  in  eos  inqutsitionem  postularcnt),  the  cause  was  tried  in 
the  senate ;  who  appointed  certain  persons  of  their  own 
mijnber  to  be  advocates,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11.  iii.  9.  commonly 
such  as  the  province  requested,  ibid.  Hi.  4. 

When  the  senate  took  cognizance  of  a  cause,  it  was  said 
suscipere  vel  recipere  cognitionem,  and  dare  inqutsitionem, 
Plin.  Ep,  vi.  29.  when  it  appointed  certain  persons  to  plead 
any  cause,  dare  advocatos,  v.  patronos,/^  ii.  11.  iii.  ' 
4.  vL  29-  vii-  6,  33.  So  the  emperor,  Id.  vi-  22.  When  se* 
veral  advocates  either  proposed  or  excused  themselves,  it 
was  determined  by  lot,  who  should  manage  the  cause,  (nomi- 
na  in  urnam  conjecta  sunt).  Id-  x.  20* 

When  the  criminal  was  brought  into  the  senate-house  by 
the  Victors,  he  was  said  esse  in  ductus,  Id.  ii.  11,  12.  v.  4, 
13.    So  the  prosecutors,  Id.  v.  20. 

When  an  advocate  began  to  plead,  he  was  said,  descendere 
ut  acturus*  ad  agendum  vel  ad  accusandum,  Id.  v.  13.  be* 
cause  perhaps  he  stood  in  a  lower  place  than  that  in  which 
the  judges  sat,  or  came  from  a  place  of  ease  and  safety  to  a 
place  of  difficulty  and  danger ;  thus  descendere  in  aciem,  v* 
pralium,  in  campum  v.  forum,  &c.  to  go  on  and  finish  the 
cause,  causam  peragere  v.  perferrey  ib.  If  an  advocate  be- 
trayed the  cause  of  his  client,  (si  pravaricatus  esset)  he  was 
suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  (ei  advocati- 
vntbus  interdictum  est\  or  otherwise  punished,  ibid* 

An  experienced  advocate  commonly  assumed  a  young 
one  in  the  same  cause  'with  him,  to  introduce  him  at  the  bar, 
and  recommend  him  to  notice,  (producer me,  ostendere  fanuey 
Qtassignarefam*y  Plin.  Ep«  vi.  23.) 

After  the  senate  passed  sentence,  criminals  used  to  be 
executed  without  delay.  But  Tiberius  caused  a  decree  to . 
be  made,  that  no  one  condemned  by  the  senate  should  be 
put  to  death  within  ten  days ;  that  the  emperor,  if  absent 
from  the  city,  might  have  time  to  consider  their  sentence,  and 
prevent  the  execution  of  it,  if  he  thought  proper,  Dia.  Ivii. 
20.  lviii.27.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  51.  Suet.  Tib.  75.  Sene^ 
trtnq.vri-  14 
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5.  Different  Kinds  o/Tunishments  among  tfui 
Romans. 

Punishments  among,  the  Romans  were  of  eight  kinds. 

1.  MULCT  A  vel  damnum,  a  fine,  which  at  first  never 
fcxceeded  two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  or  the  valuation  of 
them.  See  Lex.  Ateria,  Lrv.  iv.  30.  But  afterwards  it 
was  increased. 

2.  VINCULA,  bonds,  which  included  public  and  pii. 
vate  custody ;  public,  in  prison,  into  which  criminals  were 
thrown  after  confession  or  conviction,  Cic.  de  Divin.  L  25. 
Tacit,  iii.  51.  and  private,  when  they  were  delivered  to  ma- 
gistrates, or  even  to  private  persons,  to  be  kept  at  their 
houses,  (in  tibeta  custodia,  as  it  was  called),  till  they  should 
be  tried,  Sallust.  Cat-  47.  Liv.  xxxix,  14.  Tacit,  vi.  3. 

A  prison  (C  ARCER)  was  first  built  by  Ancus  Martins, 
Liv.  i.  33.  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius ;  whence  that 
part  of  it  below  ground,  built  by  him,  waS  called  TULLI- 
ANUM,  Sallust.  Cat.  55.  Varr.  de  LaU  hngf  br.  32.  or 
LAUTUM IJE,  i.  e.  loca  ex  quibus  lapides  excisi  sunt, 
Test,  in  voce,  Liv.  xxvi.  27.  xxxii.  26.  xxxVii.  5.  xxxix. 
44-  in  allusion  to  a  place  of  the  same  kind  built  by  Dionysi- 
us  at  Syracuse,  Cic.  Verr.v.  27,  55.  Another  part,  or,  as 
some  think,  the  same  part,  from  its  security  and  strength, 
was  called  ROBUR,  orrobus,  Festus  in  voce,  Liv.  xxxviii, 
59.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  3,  1.  Tacit  Annal-  iv.  29. 

Under  the  name  of  vincuta  were  comprehended  eaten*, 
chains ;  compedes  vel  pedic*,  fetters  or  bonds  for  the  feet ; 
manic*,  manacles  or  bonds  for  the  hands ;  Nervus,  an  iron 
bond  or  shackle  for  the  feet  or  neck,  Festus  in  voce  ;  also  a 
wooden  frame  with  holes,  in  which  the  feet  were  put  and 
fastened,  the  stocks  ;  sometimes  also  the  hands  and  neck ; 
called  likewise  Columb  ar, Plant.  RudSn.  6. 30.  tito.  viii. 
28.  Bout,  leathern  thongs,  and  also  iron  chains,  for  tying  the 
neck  or  feet,  Plaut.  Asm.  iii.  3.  5. 

3.  VERBERA,  beating  or  scourging,  with  sticks  or 
staves,  ffusttbus);  with  rods,  (virgis);  with  whips  or  ladies, 
(jlagellis).  But  the  first  were  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the 
camp,  where  the  punishment  was  called  Fustuarium,  and 
fca  last  *9  slaves,  Herat?  Epod.  4.  Cic.  Rabir.  perd  4.  &* 
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venal  x.  109.  Cic.  Ferr.  iii.  29-  Rods  only  were  applied  to 
«itizens,  and  these  too  were  removed  by  the  Porcian  law, 
Liu.  x.  9.  Sallust.  Cat.  51.  Cic*  ib-  But  under  the  empe- 
rors citizens  were  punished  with  these  and  more  severe  in- 
struments, as  with  whips  loaded  with  lead,  (palumbatis),  &c» 

4.  TALIO,  (simihtudo  supplicti  vel  vindicta,  hostimen* 
te/n),  a  punishment  similar  to  the  injury,  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
a  limb  for  a  limb,  &c.  But  this  punishment,  although  men- 
tioned in  the  Twelve  Tables,  seems  very  rarely  to  have 
been  inflicted ;  because  by  law  the  removal  of  it  could  be 
purchased  by  a  pecuniary  compensation,  (talio  vel  poena  re- 
dimipoterat.     Geti.  xx.  1. 

5.  IGNOMENIA  vel  Infamia.  Disgaceor  infamy  was 
inflicted  (inurebatur  vel  irrogabatur),  either  by  the  censors, 
or  by  law,  and  by  the  edict  of  the  praetor.  Those  made  in- 
famous  by  a  judicial  sentence,  were  deprived  of  their  digni- 
ty, and  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  public  offices,  some- 
times also  of  being  witnesses,  or  of  making  a  testament ; 
hence  called  Intesta  biles,  Digest* 

6.  EXIL1UM,  banishment.  This  word  was  not  used 
in  a  judicial  sentence,  but  AquJE  et  ignis  interdictio, 
forbidding  a  person  the  use  ot  fire  and  water,  whereby  he 
was  banished  from  Italy,' but  might  go  to  any  other  place 
he  chose.  Augustus  introduced  two  new  forms  of  banish- 
ment, called  Defortatio,  perpetual  banishment  to  a  cer. 
tain  place;  and  Re  leg  at  io,  either  a  temporary  or  perpe- 
tual banishment  of  a  person  to  a  certain  place,  without  de- 
priving him  of  his  rights  and  fortunes.  See  p.  71.  Some- 
times persons  were  only  banished  from  Italy  (its  Italia  inter* 
dictum)  for  a  limited  time,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9. 

7.  SER  VITUS,  slavery.  Those  were  sold  as  slaves, 
who  did  not  give  in  their  names,  to  be  inrolled  in  the  cen- 
sor's books,  or  refused  to  enlist  as  soldiers ;  because  thus 
they  were  supposed  to  have  voluntarily  renounced  the  rights 
of  citizens,  Cic-  Carin^  34.  See  p.  71. 

8.  MORS,  death,  was  either  civil  or  natural.  Banish* 
ment  and  slavery  were  called  a  exvd  death.  Only  the  most 
heinous  crimes  were  punished  by  a  violent  death. 

In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  have  been  most  usual  to  hang 
malefaetors,  (infehci  qrbari  suspender  e),  Liv.  i,  26.  after  I 
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wards,  to  scourge  (virgisatdere)  and  behead'  them,  (securi 
percutere),  Liv.  ii.  5.  vii.  19.  xxvi.  15.  to  throw  them  .from 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  (de  saxo  Tarpeio  dejicerej,  Id.  vi.  20. 
or  from  that  place  in  the  prisoa  called  Ro  b  u  r  ,  Festus*  Vakr. 
Max.vi.  31.  also  to  strangle  them  (lagveoguhm,  gutter, 
\e\cervicemfrangere),  in  prison,  Id.  v.  4,  7.  Sallust.  Cat. 
55.  Cic  Vatin.  11.  Lucan.  ii.  154. 

The  bodies  of  criminals,  when  executed,  were  not  burnt 
or  buried  ;  but  exposed  before  the  prison,  usually  on  cer- 
tain stairs,  called  Gej&ovu§  sc.  scaLe,  vel  G-emonii  gra* 
dicsj  (quodgemitus  locus  essef), ;  and  then  dragged  with  a 
hook,  (unco  tractx\  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  Suet.  Tib. 
53,  61,  75.  VitelU  17.  Tacit.  Hist,  iii.  74.  Plin.  viii.  40.  s. 
61.  Faler.  Max.  vi.  3,  3.  Juvenal  x.  66.  Sometimes*  how* 
ever,  the  friends  purchased  the  right  of  burying  them. 

Under  the  emperors,  several  new  and  more  severe  punish- 
ments were  contrived  ;  as,  exposing  to  wild  beasts,  todies* 
tias  damnatioJy  burning  alive,  fvivicomburiurnX  &c.  When 
criminals  were  burnt,  they  were  dressed  in  a  tunic  besmear- 
ed with  pitch  and  other  combustible  matter ;  called  TUNI- 
CA MOLESTA,  Senec.  Ep.  14  Juvenal,  viii-  235.  i.  155. 
Martial,  x.  25,  5.  as  the  Christians  are  supposed  to  have 
been  put  to  death,  Tacit.  Annul-  xv.  44.  Pitch  is  mention- 
ed among  the  instruments  of  torture  in  more  ancient  times, 
Plaut.  Capt.  iii.  4, 65.  Lucret.  iii.  1030. 

Sometimes  persons  were  condemned  to  the  public  works, 
to  engage  with  wild  beasts,  or  fight  as  gladiators,  Plin.  Ep. 
x.  40.  or  were  employed  as  public  slaves  in  attending  on  the 
public  baths,  in  cleansing  common  sewers,  or  repairing  the 
streets  and  highways,  Id. 

Slaves  after  being  scourged,  isubfurca  cast),  were  cruci- 
fied, {in  crucem  acti  sunt),  usually  with  a  label  or  inscription 
on  their  breasts,  intimating  their  crime  or  the  cause  of  their 
punishment,  Dio.  liv.  3.  as  was  commonly  done  to  other 
criminals  when  executed,  Suet-  Cal  32.  Donu  10-  Thus  Pi- 
late put  a  title  or  superscription  on  the  cross  of  our  Saviour, 
Mutth.  xxvii.  37.  John  xix.  19.  The  form  of  the  cross  is 
described  by  Dionysius  vii-  69.  Vedius  Pollio,  one  of  the 
friends  of  Augustus,  devised  a  new  species  of  cruelty  to 
slaves,  throwing  them  into  a  fish-pond  to  be  drvoured  by 
Jaippreys,  Cmur*n*\  Plin.  ix.  23,  s.  39.  Dio.  Uv  23, 
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A  person  guilty  of  parricide,  that  is,  of  murdering  a  parent 
or  any  near  relation,  after  being  severely  scourged,  (sangui- 
neis  virgis  casus) ',  was  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  (culeo  insutus)> 
with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  then  thrown  in- 
to the  sea  or  a  deepjiver,  Oie.  pro  Rose- Amer>  ix- 25,  26. 
Senec.clem.L23.    J 

RELIGION  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

I.  The  GODS  whom  tiIey  worshipped* 

THESE  were  very  numerous,  and  divided  into  Dii  nuu 
jorum  gentium,  and  Minoram  gentium,  Cic  Tusc.  i. 
13.  in  allusion  to  the  division  of  senators.    See  p.  2. 

The  DII  MAJORUM  GENTIUM  were  the  great  ce. 
lestial  deities,  and  those  called  Dn  Selecti. 

The  great  celestial  deities  were  twelve  in  number :  Dio- 
ny$.  vii.  72. 

1.  JUPITER,  (Ztn,  dm*  voc.  zw,  n«^,)  the  king  of 
gods  and  men;  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea  or  Ops,  the  god- 
dess of  the  earth ;  born  and  educated  in  the  island  of  Crete; 
supposed  to  have  dethroned  his  father,  and  to  have  divid- 
ed his  kingdom  with  his  brothers ;  so  that  he  himself  obtain- 
ed the  air  and  earth,  Neptune  the  sea,  and  Pluto  the  infernal 

regions ; usually  represented  as  sitting  on  an  ivory 

throne,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  thunderbolt 
(fulmen)  in  his  right,  with  an  eagle  ;  and  Hebe,  the  daughter 
of  Juno,  and  goddess  of  youth,  or  the  boy  Qanymydes,  the 
son  of  Tros,  his  cup-bearer  (pincerna  vel  pocillator),  at- 
tending on  him;  called  Jupiter  Feretrius,  (a  ferendo* 
quod  ei  spolia  opima  afferebantur  ferculo  vel  feretro  gesta, 
Liv.i.  10.  vel.  aferiendo,  Pultarch.  inRomulo;  0 mine  quod 
certo  dux  ferit  ense  ducem,  Propert.  iv.  11,  46-  Dionys.  i« 
34.)Elicius,  {quod  se  ilium  certo  carmine  *  ccelo  elicere 
posse  credebant,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  327.  ut  eddceret,  quomodo 
prodigia  fulminibus*  aliove  quo  viso  missa,  curarentur  vel 
expiareniur,  ibid.  &  Liv.  i.  20.)  Stator,  Capitolinus, 
and  Ton  an  s,  which  two  were  different,  and  had  different 
temples,  Dio.  liv.  4.  Suet*  Aug.  29,  &  91.  Tarpeius, 
Latialis,  Diespiter,  {diet  et  hitis  pater) ,  Optimus 
Maximus,  OLympicus,  Sttmmus,  &c.  Sub  Jove frigido, 
sub  dw,  under  the  cold  air,  HoraU  Od.  1 1. 25*  ii.  3, 23.Dex- 
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fro  Jove,  by  the  favour  of  Jupiter,  Pers.  v.  114.  Tncohtm 
Jove,  i.  e.  Capitolio,  ubi  Jupiter  colebatur,  IJorat-  Od-  iii.  5. 
12. 

2.  JUNO,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  queen  of  the 
gods,  the  goddess  of  marriage  and  of  child-birth ; — called 
Juno  begin  a  vei  regia;  Pronuba,  (quod  nubentibus 
prteesset,  Serv.  in  Virg.  -/En.  iv.  166.  Ovid  Ep.  vi.  43.  &- 
cris  prafecta  metritis^  i.  e*  nuptialtbus  solemnitat'xbus.  ib.  xii. 
65.)  Matron  a,  Lucina,  (quod  \ucem  nascentibus  daret\ 
Mo  net  a,  (a  monendo,  because,  when  an  earthquake  hap. 
pened,  a  voice  was  uttered  from  her  temple,  advising  the  Ro- 
mans to  make  expiation  by  sacrificing  a  pregnant  sow,  Cic. 
divin.  L  45.  ii.  32.)  represented  in  a  long  robe  (siola)  and 
magnificent  dress ;  sometimes  sitting  or  standing  in  a  light 
car,  drawn  by  peacocks,  attended  by  the  Aura,  or  air 
nymphs,  and  by  Iris,  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow.  Jurume 
secunda,  by  the  favour  of  Juno,  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  45. 

3.  MINERVA,  or  PALLAS,  the  goddess  of  wisdom ; 
hence  said  to  have  sprung  (cum  clypeo  prosiJuisse,  Ovid. 
Fast.  iii.  841.)  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter  by  the  stroke  of  Vul- 
can ;  Ter.  Heaut.  v.  4, 13.  also  of  war  and  of  arms  ;  said  to 
be  the  inven tress  of  spinning  and  weaving,  (lanificii  et  textu- 
re), of  the  olive,  and  of  warlike  chariots ;  Chid,  ibid.— call- 
ed  Armipotens*  Tritania  virgo,  because  she  was  first  seen 
near  the  lake  Tritonis  in  Africa  ;  Attica  vel  Cecropia,  be- 
eause  she  was  chiefly  worshipped  at  Athens  ;  represented  as 
an  armed  virgin,  beautiful,  but  stem  and  dark -coloured, 
with  azure  or  sky-coloured  eyes,  (glaucis  oculis*  yA«wMnr/* 
A*w,  shining  like  the  eyes  of  a  cat  or  an  owl,  (y*«»{.  -**  noc- 
tua\  Gell.  ii.  26.  having  an  helmet  on  her  head,  and  a 
plume  nodding  formidably  in  the  air ;  holding  in  her  right 
hand  a  spear,  and  in  her  left,  a  shield,  covered  with  the  skin 
of  the  goat  Amatthea,  by  which  she  was  nursed,  (hence  call- 
td  iEGIS),  given  her  by  Jupiter,  whose  shield  had  the  same 
name,  VirgMn.  viii.  354-  &?  ibi  Serv*  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  a  monster  with  snaky 
hair,  which  turned  every  one  who  looked  at  it  into  stone, 
ibid. 

There  was  a  statue  of  Minerva,  (PALLADIUM),  sup. 
posed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  which  was  religiously 
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kept  in  her  temple  by  the  Trojans,  and  stolen  from  thence 
by  Ulysses  and  Dionedes.  Folerare  cob  vitam  tenuiquc 
Minerva,  i.  e.  lamficio  non  quastuoso,  bv  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, which  bring  small  profit.  Vtrg  JEn-  viil  409-  Invito, 
Minerva*  i.  e.  adversante  et  repugnante  natura,  against  na- 
ture or  natural  genius,  Cic.  Off  \.  31.  Agere  aliquid pmgui 
Minerva,  simply,  bluntly,  without  art,.  Cotumell  i.  pr.  33. 
xi.  1.  32.  Abnormis  sapiens,  crassaque  Minerva,  a  philoso- 
pher without  rules,  and  of  strong  rough  common  sense> 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  SusMinervam,  sc.  docet,  a  proverb  against 
a  person,  who  pretends  to  teach  those  who  are  wiser  than 
himself,  or  to  teach  a  thing  of  which  he  himself  is  ignorant, 
Cic,  Acad.  \.  4.  Festus.— Pallas  is  also  put  for  oil,  Ovid.  Ep. 
six.  44.  because  she  is  said  first  to  have  taught  the  use  of  it. 

4.  VESTA,  the  goddess  of  fire.  Two  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  the  poets ;  one  the  mother,  and  tljp  other  the 
daughter  of  Saturn,  who  are  often  confounded*  But  the  latter 
chiefly  was  worshipped  at  Rome.  In  her  sanctuary  was  sup- 
posed to  be  preserved  the  Palladium  of  Troy,  (fatale  pignus 
imperii  Romoni),  Lrv.  xxvi.  27.  and  a  fire  kept  continually 
burning  by  a  number  of  virgins,  called  the  Festal  Virgins  ; 
brought  by  iEneas  from  Troy,  Virg*  Mn-  ii.  297;  hence  hie 
locus  est  Vesta,  qui  Pall  ad  a  servattt  ignem,  Ovid. 
Tmt.  iii.  1.  39.  near  which  was  the  place  of  Numa,  &  40. 
Horat.  Qd.  i.  2.  16. 

5.  GERES,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  husbandry,  the  sister 
of  Jupiter ;  worshipped  chiefly  at  Eleusis  in  Greece,  and  in 

Sicily  :  her  sacred  rites  were  kept  very  secret She  is 

represented  with  her  head  crowned  with  ears  of  corn  or  pop- 
pies, and  her  robes  falling  down  to  her  feet,  holding  a  tore  h 
in  her  hand.  She  is  said  to  have  wandered  over  the  whole 
tarth,  with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  which  she  lighted  a  mount 
-/Etna,  (Hinc  Cereris  sacris  nunc  quoque  tada  datur>  Ovid. 
Fast.  iv.  494.  in   quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpina,  who 

was  carried  off  by  Pluto. PLUTUS,  the  god  of  riches, 

is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Ceres. 

Ceres  is  called  Legifera,  the  lawgiver,  because,  laws 
were  the  effect  of  husbandry,  Plin.  viii.  56.  and  Arcana,  be- 
cause her  sacred  rites  were  celebrated  with  great  secrecy, 
Horat.  Od.  iii.  2, 27.  and  with  torches ;  whence,,  et  per  t<edx+ 
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/era  mystiea  sacra  Dc&y  Ovid.  Ep.  iL  42.  particularly  at 
Eleusis  in  Attica,  {sacra  Eleusinid),  from  which,  by  the 
voice  of  a  herald,  the  wicked  were  excluded ;  and  even  Ne- 
ro, while  in  Greece,  dared  not  to  profane  them,  Suet.  Ner> 
34.  Whoever  entered  without  being  initiated,  although  igno- 
rant of  this  prohibition,  was  put  to  death,  Liv.  xxxi.  14, 
Those  initiated  were  called  Myst^e,  Ovid*  Fast.iy.  356. 
(a  #w*i  premoy)  whence  mysterium.  A  pregnant  sow  was  sa- 
crificed to  Ceres,  because  that  animal  was  hurtful  to  the  com 
fields,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9,  30.  Met.  xv.  111.  And  a  fox  was 
burnt  to  death  at  her  sacred  rites,  with  torches  tied  round  k; 
because  a  fox  wrapt  round  with  stubble  and  hay  set  on  fire, 
being  let  go  by  a  boy,  once  burnt  the  growing  corn  of  the 
people  of  Carseli,  a  town  of  the  jiEqui,  Ovid.  Fast*  iv.  681, 
to  712.  as  the  foxes  of  Samson  did  the  standing  corn  of  the 
Philistines,  %/t/Gfc.  xv.  4- 

Ceres  is  often  put  for  corn  or  bread ;  as,  Sine  Cerereet 
Baccho  friget  Venus*  without  bread  and  wine  love  grows 
cold,  Terent.  Eun.  iv.  5,  6-  Cic.  Nat-  D.  ii.  23. 

6.  NEPTUNE,  (a  nando,  Ctc  Nat.  />.  ii.  26.  vel  quod 
mare  terras  obnubit,  ut  nubes  coelum  ;  a  nuptu,  id  est,  oper- 
tione  ;  unde  nuptiae,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  10.)  the  god  of  the  sea, 
and  brother  of  Jupiter ; — represented  with  a  trident  in  his 
right  hand,  and  a  dolphin  in  his  left ;  one  of  his  feet  resting 
on  part  of  a  ship:  his  aspect  majestic  and  serene:  sometimes 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses,  with  a  triton  on  each  side ; 
called  IEgmus,  Virg.  Mn  iii.  74.  because  worshipped  at 
iEgae,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Eubsea,  Homer.  IL  v.  20.  K 
terque  JKeptunus,  the  mare  superum  and  inferlim,  on  both 
sides  of  Italy ;  or  Neptune  who  presides  over  both  salt  and 
fresh  water,  {liquentibus  stagnis  marique  tfz/ioXCatull.  xxix. 
3.  Neptunia  arva  vel  rtgna,  the  sea,  Virg.  JEn.  viii-  695. 
Neptunius  dux,  St  x.  Pompeius,  Horat.  Epod.  ix.  7.  who, 
frpm  his  power  at  sea,  called  himself  the  son  of  Neptune, 
Iho.  xlviii.  19.  Neptunia  Pergama  vel  Troja,  because  its 
walls  were  snid  to  have  been  built  by  Neptune  and  Apollo, 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  525.  Vir?.  Mn.  ii.  625.  at  the  request  of  Lao- 
medon,  the  father  of  Priam,  who  defrauded  them  of  their 
promised  hire,  (pacta  mercede  destitute  J  %  Horat.  Od.  iii.  3. 
222.  that  is,  he  applied  to  that  purpose, -the  money  which  be 
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Had  vowed  to  their  service,  Serv.  in  Firg.  On  which  ac* 
count  Neptune  was  ever  after  hostile  to  the  Trojans,  Ftrg. 
Mn.  ii.  610.  and  also  to  the  Romans,  Id.  G.  i.  502*  Apollo 
was  afterwards  reconciled  by  proper  atonement ;  being  also 
offended  at  the  Greeks  for  their  treatment  of  Chryseis,  the 
daughter  of  his  priest  Chryses,  Serv.  ib.  whom  Agamem- 
non made  a  captive,  Ovid.  Remed.  Am.  469.  Homer.  Ii  i.— * 
The  wife  of  Neptune  was  Amphitrite,  sometimes  put  for 
the  sea,  Ovtd.  Met.  i.  14. 

Besides  Neptune,  there  were  other  sea-gods  and  goddes- 
ses ;  Oceanus,  and  his  wife  Tethys  ;  Nereus,  and  his  wife 
Doris ;  the  Nereides,  Thetis,  Doto,  Galatea,  &c.  Trit<mf 
Proteus,  Portumnus,  the  son  of  Motuta  or  Aurora  and 
Olaucus,  Ino,  Palemon,  &c. 

7*  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  said  to  have 
been  produced  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  near  the  island  Cy- 
thera;  hence  called  Cytherea,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4, 5.  Vtrg.  Mn. 
iv.  128*  Marina,  Id.  iii.  26,  5.  and  by  the  Greeks  *a^«*it«, 
ab  «4p*,  spuma :  according  to  others,  the  daughter  of  Jupi- 
ter and  the  nymph  Dime  /  hence  called  Dionaa  mater,  by 
her  abn  -<Eneas,  Firg.  Mn.  iii.  19.  and  Julius  C»sar  Dwnee- 
us ;  as  being  descended  from  lulus,  the  son  of  ^Eneas,  Id 
Eel  ix»  47.  Dioruco  sub  antro,  under  the  cave  of  Venus, 
Herat  Od.  ii.  1,  39. — the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but  unfaithful  to 
him,  Ovid,  Met.  iv.  171,  &c.  worshipped  chiefly  at  Paphosy 
Amathus,  *untis,  and  Idaka  v.  -turn,  in  Cyprus ;  at  Eryx 
in  Sicily,  and  at  Cnidus  in  Caria ;  hence  called  Cyprisf 
Mit,  Dea  Paphia  ;  Amathusia  Venus*  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  6SL 
Venus  Idalia,  Virg.  iEn-  v.  760.  and  Ertcina,  Horat.  Od* 
i  2,  33.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8.  Regina  Cnidi,  Horat-  Od*  i.  30,  1. 
Venus  Cnidia,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  13.  Verr.  iv.  60.  Alma,  decensi 
Qurea,formosa,  Sec.  also  Cloacina  or  Cluaeina,  from  cluere, 
anciently  the  same  with  luere  or  purgare>  because  her  tern* 
pie  was  built  in  that  place,  where  the  Romans  and  Sabines* 
after  laying  aside  their  arms,  and  concluding  an  agreement, 

purified  themselves,  Piin.  xv,  29,  s.  36. Also  supposed 

to  be  the  same  with  Libitina,  the  goddess  of  funerals,  Dio- 
»V*.  iv.  IS.  whom  some  make  the  same  with  Proserpine, 
Plutarch,  in  Numa,  67  —often  put  for  love,  or  the  induU 
Wtteof h:  Damtmsa PcnustlioraL  Ep.  u  18>  Q\.  Serajtt- 
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venum  Venus*  eogue  inexhausta  pubertas,  Tacit-  de  mor 
Germ.  20. — for  a  mistress,  Horat.  Sat'  i.  2,  119.— 4.  113, 
Vtrg.  Ecn  hi.  68. — for  beauty,  comeliness  or  grace,  Plant 
Stick,  ii.  1,  5.  Tabula  picta  Venus*  vel  Venustas*  quoin 
Graci  xniT*  vocant,  Plin.  xxxv.  10,  s.  36.  Dicendi  veneres, 
the  graces,  QuinctiUan.  x.  1.  Verier  em  liabere*  Senec.  Be- 
ncf  ii.  ,28.  Cicero  says,  there  were  more  than  one  Venus, 
Nat.  Z).  iii.  23.  (Venus  dicta*  quod  ad  omnesres  venket; 
at  que  ex  ea  venustas*  Id.  ii  27.  et  Venerii,  i.  e*  servi  Ve- 
neris* id.  Csecil.  17.) 

,  The  tree  most  acceptable  to  Venus  was  the  myrtle,  Virg. 
Ed  vii.  62.  &?  Serv.  in  loc.  Mn.  v.  72.  hence  she  was  call- 
ed Myrtea,  and  by  corruption,  Murci a,  Plin.  xv.  29,  s. 
36.  Plutarch.  qu*st.  Rom.  20.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Serv.  en 
Virg.  Mn.  viii.  635.  and  the  month  most  agreeable  to  her 
was  April,  because  it  produces  flowers ;  hence  called  mentis 
.Veneris,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  11. 15.  on  the  first  day  of  which 
the  matrons,  crowned  with  myrtle,  used  to  bathe  themselves 
in  the  Tyber,  near  the  temple  of  Fortuna  virilis,  to 
whom  they  offered  frankincense,  that  she  would  conceal 
their  defects  from  their  husbands,  Ovid'  Fast.  iv.  139,  &c 

The  attendants  of  Venus  were  her  son  CUPID,  or  ra- 
ther the  Cupids,  for  there  were  many  of  them;  but  two 
most  remarkable,  one  {Eros)  who  caused  love,  and  the  other 
{Anteros)  who  made  it  cease,  or  produced  mutual  love ; 
painted  with  wings,  a  quiver,  bow,  and  darts  :  The  three 
GRACES,  Gratia  vel  Charites,  Aglain  or  Pasithea,  Thi- 
has  and  Euphrosyne*  represented  generally  naked,  with  their 
hands  joined  together;  and  NYMPHS,  dancing  with  the 
Graces,  and  Venus  at  their  head,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4,  5.— SO. 
6.  ii.  8,  13.  Senec.  Bene/,  i.  3. 

8.  VULCANUS  vel  Mulciber*  the  god  of  fire,  (Icnipo- 
tens,  Virg.  x.  243.)  and  of  smiths ;  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  husband  of  Venus  :  represented  as  a  lame  black- 
smith, hardened  from  the  forge,  with  a  fiery  red  face  whilst 
at  work,  and  tired  and  heated  after  it.  He  is  generally  the 
subject  of  pity  or  ridicule  to  the  other  gods,  as  a  cuckold 
and  lame. 

Vulcan  is  said  to  have  had  his  work-shop  (officma)  chiefly 
faLwmoB,  and  in  the  iEolian  or  Xipcri  islands  near  Sicily > 
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or  in  a  cave  of  Mount  iEtna.  His  workmen  were  the  Cy- 
dopes,  giants  with  one  eye  in  their  forehead,  who  were  usu- 
ally employed  in  making  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  Virg. 
Mn.  viii-  416.  £sfc.  Hence  Vulcan  is  represented  in  spring 
as  eagerly  lighting  up  the  fires  in  their  toilsome  or  strong 
smelling  workshops,  {graves  ardens  writ  ojficinas),  to  pro- 
vide plenty  of  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter  to  throw  in  summer, 
Harat  Od.  i.  4*  7.  called,  avidus,  greedy,  Id.  iii.  58.  as  Vir- 
gil calls  ignis,  fire,  edax,  from  its  devouring  all  things*  JEn. 
ii.  758.— sometimes  put  for  fire,  ib.  31 1.  v.  662-  vii.  77. 
Horat  Sat  15,  74.  Plaut  Amph  i.  1.  185,  called  lutms 
from  its  colour,  Juvenal,  x.  133.  from  luteum  v»  lutum> 
woad,  the  same  with  glastum,  Caes,  B.  G.  v.  14.  which  dyes 
yellow  ;  herba  qua  c*ruleum  mficiunt,  Vivruv.  vii.  14.JPlin# 
xxxiii*  5,  s.  26.  Croceo  mutabit  vellera  luto,  Virg-  Eel.  v. 
44.  luteum  am,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  Plin.  x.  53.  or  rather 
from  latum,  clay,  luteus,  dirty.  Cicero  also  mentions  more 
than  one  Vulcan,  Mat  D  iii.  22.  as  indeed  he  does  in  speak- 
ing of  most  of  the  Kods. 

9.  MARS,  or  Movers,  the  god  of  war,  and  son  of  Juno ; 
worshipped  by  the  Thracians,  Getse,  and  Scythians,  and  es- 
•pecially  by  the  Romans,  as  the  father  of  Romulus  their 
founder,  called  Gradivus  (agradiendo);  Ovid  Fast  ii  861. 
painted  with  a  fierce  aspect,  riding  in  a  chariot,  or  on  horse* 
back,  with  an  helmet  and  a  spear-    Mars,  when  peaceable, 

was  called  Quirinus,  Sera,  in  Vvrg.  i.  296. BELLO- 

NA,  the  goddess  of  war,  was  the  wife  or  sister  of  Mars. 

A  found  shield  (ANCILE,  quodab  omni  parte  recisum 
est,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  377 J  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven, 
in  the  reign  of  Numa,  supposed  to  be  the  shield  of  Mars ; 
which  was  kept  with  great  care  in  his  sanctuary,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  perpetuity  of  the  empire,  by  the  priests  of  Mars, 
who  were  called  SALII ;  and  that  it  might  not  be  stolen,  e- 
leven  others  were  made  quite  like  it,  (ancilia  -ium,  vel  -to- 
rum\ 

The  animals  sacred  to  Mars  were  the  horse,  wolf,  and  the 
wood-pecker,  (picus).  Mars  is  often,  bv  a  metonymy,  put 
for  war  or  the  fortune  of  war ;  thus,  Mquo,  vario,  Qnciflite, 
tncerto  Mtrte  pugnatum  est  with  equal,  various,  doubtful 
success ;  Mars  communis,  the  uncertain  events  of  war;  Cfc. 
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Accendere  Mortem  cantu,  I  e.  pugnam  vel  milites  ad  pug* 
tuba  ;  collata  Marie  et  eminus  pugnare  ;  invmlunt  Mortem 
elypeis,  i.  c.  pugnam  meant,  Virg.  Nostra  Marte  atiquid 
perageref  by  our  own  strength,  without  assistance,  Cic.  Ve* 
recundut  erat,  equitem  sua  alienaque  Marte  pugnare,  oa 
horseback,  and  on  foot,  Lev.  Hi.  62,  Falere  Marte  foren&% 
to  be  a  good  pleader,  Ovid.  Pant,  iv-  6,  39-  Dicere  dtJScik 
est,  quid  Mars  tuusegerit  illic,  i.  e.  belhca  virtus,  valour  or 
courage,  ib.  7, 45-  Nostra  Mnrte,  by  our  army  or  soldiers. 
Hot  at.  Od.  iii.  5,  24.  ^//6ro  Marte,  in  a  second  battle,  *6. 
34  Mars  tuuf,  your  manner  of  fighting,  Ovid*  Artam*  i. 
212.  Incur su  gemini  Mortis,  by  land  and  sea,  JLucan*  vi* 
269. 

10.  MERCURIUS,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas ;  the  messenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  gods; 
the  god  of  eloquence ;  the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain, 
whence  his  name,  (according  to  others,  quasi  Medicurrius, 
quad  medius  inter  decs  et  homines  currebat)  ;  the  inventor 
of  the  lyre  and  of  the  harp ;  the  protector  of  poets  or  men  of 
genius  {Mercurialium  virarum),  of  musicians,  wrestlers,  &c. 
the  conductor  of  souls  or  departed  ghosts  to  their  proper  man- 
sions ;  also  the  god  of  ingenuity  and  of  thieves,  called  Cyl- 
lenius,r.  Cyllcnia  prates,  from  Cyllene,  a  mountain  in  Arca- 
dia on  which  he  was  born ;  and  Tegeeus,  front  Tegea,  a 
city  near  it. 

The  distinguishing  attributes  of  Mercury  arehis/Vto- 
sus,  or  winged  cap  ;  the  Talaria,  or  winged  sandals  for  his 
feet ;  and  a  Caduceus,  or  wand  (virgd)  with  two  serpents 
about  it,  in  his  hand.  Sometimes,  as  the  god  of  merchants, 
he  bears  a  purse,  (marsupium),  Horat.  i.  10.  Virg.  JRn.  iv, 
239,  viii.  13* 

Images  of  Mercury  (HERMiE  trunei,  shapeless  posts 
with  a  marble  head  of  Mercury  on  them,  Juvenal,  viii.  53.) 
used  to  be  erected  where  several  roads  met  (in  compitis),  to 
point  out  the  way  ;  on  sepulchres,  in  the  porches  of  temples 
and  houses,  &c«  ExqiwvishgnononfitMtrcwrius,t,rery 
one  cannot  become  a  scholar. 

1 1-  APOLLO,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  bom  in  the 

n  island  Delos  ;  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  augury; 

flftd  archery;  called  also  fhecbus  and  Sal.  He  had  oracles  oj 
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nmf  pfcces,  the  chief  one  at  Delphi,  in  Phocis ;  called  by 
various  names  from  the  places  where  he  was  worshipped  ; 
Cynthm*%  from  Cynthus  a  mountain  in  Delos ;  Patareus* 
or  -«Mr,  from  Patara,  a  city  in  Lycia  \  Latous*  son  of  La- 
tona,  Thymbrtus*  Gryn*us,  &c.  also  Pythius*  from  having 
stain  the  serpent  Python,  (vela********,  quod  comuleretur\ 

Apollo  is  usually  represented  as  a  beautiful  beardless 
young  man,  with  long  hair,  (hence  caHed  intonsus  et  crini- 
tus*  Ovid.  Trist*  iii.  1. 600  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his 
right  hand,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  lyre  or  harp*  He  is  crown- 
ed  with  laurel,  which  was  sacred  to  him,  as  were  the  hawk 
and  raven  among  the  birds. 

The  son  of  Apollo  was  iESCULAPIUS,  the  god  ofphy* 
sic,  worshipped  formerly  at  Epidaures  in  Argolis*  under  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  or  leaning  on  a  staffs  round  which  a  ser- 
pent was  entwined ;  represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  long 
beard,  dressed  in  a  loose  robe,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand. 

Connected  with  Apollo  and  Minerva  were  the  nine  MU- 
SES ;  said  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  or 
memory ;  Calliope y  the  muse  erf  heroic  poetry ;  Cho*  of  his- 
tory ;  Melpomene  x  of  tragedy ;  Thalia*  of  comedy  and  pasto- 
rals ;  Erato \  of  love-songs  and  hymns ;  Euterpe*  of  playing 
on  the  flute ;  Terpsichore,  of  the  harp  ;  Polyhymnia*  of  ges- 
ture and  delivery,  also  of  the  three-stringed  instrument  called 
JBarbitos,  vd  -en;  and  Urania*  of  astronomy,  Auson.  EU 
dyll.  20.  Diodor.  iv.  7.  Phornutus  de  Natura  Deorum- 

The  muses  frequented  the  mountains  Parnassus*  Helu 
am*  Piems*  &c.  the  fountains  Castalius*  Aganippe*  or  Hy* 
pocrene*tz.c.  whence  they  had  various  names,  Heliconides$ 
Parnassides*  Pieridesy  Castatides,  Thespiades*  Pempliades9 

12.  DIANA,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  goddess  of  the  woods 
and  of  hunting ;  called  Diana  on  earth,  Luna  in  heaven,  and 
Hecate  in  hell ;  hence  tergemma*  diva  triformis*  Tria  vir- 
gims  era  Diana*  Virg.  &n.  iv.  52.  Also  Lucina*  IUithya* 
et  Genitalis  seu  Genetyllis;  because  she  assisted  women  ki 
child-birth  ;  Noctiluca*  and  siderum  regxna*  Horat.  TWiw, 
from  her  statues  standing  where  three  ways  met. 

Diana  it  represented  as  a  tall  beautiful  virgin,  with  a  qui* 
ver  on  her  shoulder,  and  a  javelin  or  a  bow  m  her  right  hand, 
ehasing  deer  er  ether  animate. 
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These  twelve  deities  were  called  Consentes,  -urn  ;  Varri 
JL.  L  vii.  38*  quia  m  consilium  J  (wis  adhibebmtur,  Angus- 
tin,  de  Civit-  Dei,  iv.  23.  Duodecim  enim  deos  advocate,  Se- 
nee.  Q.  Nat.  ii.  41.  a  consensu,  quasi  consentientes  ;  vela 
censendo,  u  e.  consulo :)  and  are  comprehended  in  these  two 
verses  of  Ennius ;  as  quoted  by  Apuleius,  de  Deo  Socratos; 
Juno,  Vesta*  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercuriusy  Jcm\  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

On  ancient  inscriptions  they  are  thus  marked  :  j .  o.  u.  u  e. 
Joyioptimomaximo, CetzrisQjQisCoxseiitibvs.  They 
were  also  called  dii  magni,  Vtrg.  JEn.  Hi.  12.  Ovid.  Amor* 
iii.  6.  and  celestes,  Vitruv.  i-8.  Virg.  Mn.  i.  391.  Cic. 
kgg.  ii.  8.  or  nobiles,  Ovid. Met.  i.  172.  and  are  represent- 
ed as  occupying  a  different  part  of  heaven  from  the  inferior 
gods,  who  are  called  pl e  b s,  ibid. 

The  DII  SELECTI  were  eight  in  vvmber. 

1.  S  ATURNUS  the  god  of  time  ;  the  son  of  Coslus  or 
Uranus,  and  Terra  or  Vesta. 

Titan  his  brother  resigned  the  kingdom  to  him  on  this  con- 
dition,  that  he  should  rear  no  male  offspring.  On  which  ac- 
count he  is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  devoured  his  sons 
as  soon  as  they  were  born.  But  Rhea  found  means  to  de- 
ceive him ;  and  bring  up  by  stealth  Jupiter  and  his  two  bro- 
thers. 

Saturn  being  dethroned  by  his  son  Jupiter,  fled  into  Italy, 
and  gave  name  to  Latium,  from  his  lurking  there  fa  hterido). 
He  was  kindly  received  by  Janus  king  of  that  country.  Un- 
der Saturn  is  supposed  to  have  been1  the  golden  age,  when 
the  earth  produced  food  in  abundance  spontaneously,  when 
aH  things  were  in  common,  Virg.  G.  i.  125.  and  when  there 
was  an  intercourse  between  the  gods  and  men  upon  earth ; 
which  ceased  in  the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  when  even  the 
virgin  Astrea,  or  goddess  of  justice,  herself,  who  remained 
on  earth  longer  than  the  other  gods,  at  last,  provoked  by  the 
wickedness  of  men,  left  it.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  150.  The  only 
goddess  then  left  was  Hope,  Id.  Pont.  i.  6.  29. 

Saturn  is  painted  as  a  decrepit  old  man,  with  a  scythe  in 
his  hand,  or  a  serpent  biting  off  its  own  tail. 

2.  JANUS,  the  god  of  the  year,  who  presided  over  the 
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{ates  of  heaven,  and  also  over  peace  and  war.  He  is  paint* 
«d  with  two  faces,  (bifrons,  vel  biceps  J.  His  temple  was 
open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  Iav.  i.  19.  A 
street  in  Rome,  contiguous  to  the  Forum,  where  bankers  liv- 
ed, was  called  by  his  name  ;  thus  Janus  summus  ab  imo>  the 
street  Janus  from  top  to  bottom,  Horat.Ep*  i.  1.  54.  medius, 
the  middle  part  of  it ;  id.  Sat.  ii.  3-  18.  Cic.  Phil.  vi.  5, 
Thoroughfares  f  transitions  perm*  J  from  him  were  called 
Jani,  and  the  gates  at  the  entrance  of  private  houses,  Janu*% 
tie.  N.  D.  ii.  27.  thus dextro  Jan o  port*  Caemektahs, 
Liv.  ii.  49. 

4.  RHEA,  the  wife  of  Saturo ;  called  also  Ops,  Cybele* 
Magna  Mater \  Mater  Dear  urn,  Berecynthia,  Id *a,  and  Din- 
dymene,  from  three  mountains  in  Phrygia.  She  was  painted 
as  a  matron,  crowned  with  towers,  (turritaJ,  sitting  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  lions,  T)vid.  Fast.  iv.  249,  &c. 

Cybeley  or  a  sacred  stone,  called  by  the  inhabitants  die 
mother  of  the  gods,  was  brought  from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia 
to  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Liv.  xxix. 
11.  &  14. 

4.  PLUTO,  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  king  of  the  in* 
fernal  regions  ;  called  also  Orcus,  Jupiter  infernos  et  Sty- 
gius.  The  wife  of  Pluto  was  PROSERPINA,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ceres,  whom  he  carried  off,  as  she  was  gathering  flow, 
crs  in  the  plains  of  Enna  in  Sicily  ;  called  Juno  inferna  or 
Stygia,  often  confounded  with  Hecate  and  Luna  or  Diana  ; 
supposed  to  preside  over  sorceries  or  incantations,  (venefi- 
cn*pr*esse). 

There  were  many  other  infernal  deities,  of  whom  the  chief 
were  the  FATES  or  Destinies,  (PARCiE,  a  parcendo,  vel 
per  Antiphr  asik,  quodnemini  parcant),  the  daughters  of 
Jupiter  and  Themis,  or  of  Erebus  and  N6xf  three  in  num- 
ber ;  Clotho,  Jaochests,  and  Atropos,  supposed  to  determine 
the  life  of  men  by  spinning  ;  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  64.  Ep.  xii. 
3.  Clotho  held  the  distaff;  Lachesis  span ;  and  Atropos  cut 
the  thread.  When  there  was  nothing  on  the  distaff  to  spin9 
it  was  attended  with  the  same  effect,  Ovid  Amor.  ii.  6.  46. 
Sometimes  they  are  all  represented  as  employed  in  breaking 
the  threads,  Lucan.  iii.  18.  The  FURIES,  (Furi*  vel  Dir** 
Eumenides  \<t\  ErinnyesJ,  also  three  in  number,  Alertoy 
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Tysxphme,  and  Meg*ra ;  represented  with  wings,  and 
snakes  twisted  in  their  hair  ;  holding  in  their  hands  a  torch 
and  a  whip  to  torment  the  wicked.  MORS,  v€LLethum% 
death;  SOMNUS,  sleep,  &c.  The  punishments  of  the 
infernal  regions  were  sometimes  represented  in  pictures,  to 
deter  men  from  crimes,  Flout.  Captw.  v.  4.  1. 

5.  BACCHUS,  the  god  of  wine,  the  son  of  Jupiter  sni 
Semele  ;  dalled  also  Liber  or  Ly*us%  because  wine  frees  the 
minds  of  men  from  care :  described  as  the  conqueror  of  In- 
dia ;  represented  always  young,  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy 
leaves,  sometimes  with  horns,  hence  called  corniger, 
Ovid.  Ep.  xiiL  33.  holding  in  his  hand  a  thyrsus,  or  spear, 
bound  with  ivy.  His  chariot  was  drawn  by  tygers,  lions,  or 
lynxes,  attended  by  Silenus,  his  nurse  and  preceptor,  Bac- 
•chanals  (frantic  women,  Bacch*,  Thyades,  vel  Menades), 
and  satyrs,  Ovid.  Fast.  Hi.  715. — 770.  Ep.  iv.  47. 

The  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus,  ( Bacchanalia,  ORGIA  vel 
Dionysia)y  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  (hence  called 
trictericaJ,  in  the  ftight  time,  chiefly  on  Cith*ron  and  Isme- 
-nus  in  Boeotia,  on  Is  mar  us  >  Rhodope,  and  Edon  in  Thrace. 

PRIAPUS,  the  god  of  gardens,  was  the  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Venue,  Serv.  in  Firg.  6.  iv.  iii. 

6*  SOL,  the  sun,  the  same  with  Apollo ;  but  sometimes 
also  distinguished,  and  then  supposed  to  be  the  stti  of  Hy* 
fiction*  one  of  the  Titans  or  giants  produced  by  the  earth  ,- 
who  is  also  put  for  the  sun. 

Sol  was  painted  in  a  juvenile  form,  haying  Ms  head  sur- 
rounded with  rays,  and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  attended  by  the  Horaorfour  seasons,  Ver%  the  spring; 
Mstas,  the  summer ;  Autumnus,  the  autumn  ;  and  fftems, 
Ae  winter,  Ovid  Met.  ii.  25. 

The  sun  was  worshipped  chiefly  by  the  Persians  under 
the  name  of  Mithras. 

7.  LUNA,  the  moon,  as  one  of  the  DH  Select^  was  the 
daughter  of  Hyperion,  and  sister  of  Sol.  Her  chariot  was 
drawn  only  by  two  horses. 

8.  GENIUS,  the  demon  of  tutelary  god,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  take  care  of  every  one  from  his  birth  during  the 
whole  of  Hfe.  Places  and  cities,  as  well  as  men,  had  their 
particular  Genii. 
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It  was  generally  believed  that  every  person  had  two  Genii, 
the  one  good,  and  the  other  bad.  Defraudare  genium  suum, 
to  pinch  one's  appetite,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1. 10.  Indulgerege* 
nby  to  indulge  it,  Pars,  v-  151. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Genii  were  the  LARES  and  PEN  A- 
TES,  household-gods,  who  presided  over  families* 

The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  the  matter 
of  their  ancestors*  Virg*  Mn.  ix.  255.  Small  waxen  images 
of  them,  clothed  with  the  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  round 
the  hearth  in  the  hall,  (inatrioJ.  pn  festivals  they  were 
crowned  with  garlands,  Plant  Trin.  i.  1.  and  sacrifice* 
ivere  offered  to  them,  Juvenal,  xii.  89.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  Thers 
were  not  only  Lares  domesttei  etfamiliares,  but  also  Con* 
pitalesetviaks,  militates et marini,  &c 

The  Penates  fsiue  a  penu ;  est  enim  omne  quo  vescuntur 
homines,  pen  us ;  swe  quod  penitus  insident,  Cic.  NaU 
DeoD  ii-  27.  Dii  per  quos  penitus  spiramus,  Macrob-  Sat* 
iii.  4*  Idem  ac  Magni  Dii,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  JEn.  ii.  296.)  were  worshipped  in  the  innermost  part 
of  the  house,  which  was  called  Penetralia  ;  also  Impluvtum 
or  Compluvium,  Cic,  et  Suet*  Aug.  92*  Tihere  were  likewise 
Publici  Penates,  worshipped  in  the  Capitol,  Ltv.  iii.  17* 
under  whose  protection  the  city  and  temples  were.  These 
iEneas  brought  with  him  from  Troy,  Virg*  Mn.  ii.  293f 
717.  iii.  148.  iv.  598-  Hence  Pahii  Penates,  familiaresque* 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  57* 

Some  have  thought  the  Lares  and  Penates  the  same ;  and 
they  seem  sometimes  to  be  confounded,  Cic*  P.  Qtdnct.  26* 
k  27.  Verr.  iv.  22-  They  were,  however,  different,  Lw.  L 
29.  The  Penates  were  of  divine  origin ;  the  Lares  of  ha* 
man.  Certain  persons  were  admitted  to  the  worship  of  the 
Lares,  who  were  not  to  that  of  the  Penates.  The  Penate* 
were  worshipped  only  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house  ; 
the  Lares  also  in  the  public  roads,  in  the  camp,  and  on  sea. 

Lar  is  often  put  for  a  house  or  dwelling :  Apto  cum  lar& 
fundus,  Horat.  Od.  i-  12. 44.  Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  95.  &  362.  Sa 
Penates  ;  thusyNostrissuccede  Pemtibus  hospes,  Virg.  J$n% 
*m.  123.  PBn.  Pan.  47.  Ovid.  Fast,  vi-  52?* 


* 
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DII  MINORUM  GENTIUM,  OR  INFERIOR  DE- 
ITIES. 

THESE  were  of  various  kinds : 
1.  ZfctlNDIGETES,  or  heroes  ranked  among  the 
gods  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  merits :  of  whom  the 
chief  were, 

HERCULES,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  wife  of 
Amphitryon,  king  of  Thebes ;  famous  for  his*twelve  labours, 
and  other  exploits ;  squeezing  two  serpents  to  death  in  bis 
cradle  ;  killing  the  lion  In  the  Nemsean  wood  ;  the  Hydra 
of  the  lake  Lerna  ;  the  boar  of  Erymanthus ;  tbe  brasen- 
footed  stag  on  mount  Menalus  ;  the  harpies  in  the  lake  of 
Styraphalus  ;  Diomedes,  and  his  horses,  who  were  fed  on 
human  flesh  ;  the  wild  bull  in  the  island  of  Crete ;  cleansing 
the  stables  of  Augeas ;  subduing  the  Amazons  and  Cen- 
taurs ;  dragging  the  dog  Cerberus  from  hell ;  carrying  off 
the  oxen  of  three-bodied  Geryon  from  Spain  ;  fixing  pillais 
in  the  /return  Gaditanum,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  bringing 
away  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides^  and  killing  the 
dragon  which  guarded  them ;  slaying  the  giant  Antaeus,  and 
tfhe  monstrous  thief  Cacus,  &c. 

Hercules  was  called  Abides,  from  Alcans  the  father  of 
Amphitryon ;  and  Tirythius  from  Tiryns,  the  town  where 
he  was  born ;  OcUus,  from  mtiunt  Oetey  where  he  died-  Be- 
ing consumed  by  a  poisoned  robe,  sent  him  by  his  wife  Dc- 
janira  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  which  he  could  not  pull  off,  he  laid 
himself  on  a  funeral  pile,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 
.  Hercules  is  represented  of  prodigious  strength,  holding  a 
dub  in  his  right  hand,  and  clothed  in  the  skin  of  the  Ne- 
ttueanlion. 

Men  used  to  swear  by  Hercules  in  their  asseverations; 
Hereby  Meherele%  vel  -es;  so  under  the  title  of  DIUS  FI- 
DIUS,  L  e.  Deusfidei,  the  god  of  faith  or  honour;  thus, 
per  DUsm  Fidium,  Plaut.  me  Diusjtdius,  sc.juvet,  Sallust 
Cat.  35. 

Hercules  was  supposed  to  preside  over  treasures ;  hence 
Dives  amico  Hercule,  Horat.  Sat  U.  6. 12.  dextro  Hercuk, 
by  the  favour  of  Hercules,  Pers.  ii.  11-  Hence  those  who 
obtained  great  riches  consecrated  {poUucebantJ  the  tentk 
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part  to  Hercules,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii  36.  Phut.  Stick,  i.  3. 80. 

Bacch.  iv.  4.  15.  Plutarch,  in  Crasso,  imt; 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the 
wife  of  Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta,  brothers  of  Helena  and 
Clyteranestra,  said  to  have  been  produced  from  two  eggs ; 
from  one  of  which  came  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  from  the 
other,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  But  Horace  makes  Cas* 
tor  and  Pollux  to  spring  from  the  same  egg.  Sat  ii.  1.  26» 
He  however  also  calls  them  Fkat&es  Heleuje^  Od.  i.  3* 
2;  the  gods  of  mariners,  because  their  constellation  was 
much  observed  at  sea :«— called  I't/ndarid*,  Gemini,  &c# 
Castor  was  remarkable  for  riding,  and  Pollux  for»boxing  ; 
Horat.  Od.  i.  12;  26.  represented  as  riding  on  white  horses, 
with  a  star  over  the  head  of  each,  and  covered  with  a  cap  ; 
hence  called  Featres  Pileati,  Festus,  Catull.  35» 
There  was  a  temple  at  Rome  dedicated  to  both  jointly,  but 
called  the  temple  only  of  Castor,  Dio.  xxxvii.  8.  Suet.  C*s* 
10. 

iEneas,  called  Jupiter  Indiges;  and  Romulus,  QUIRI* 
NU3,  after  being  ranked  among  the  gods,  either  from 
Quirts*  a  spear,  or  Cares*  a  city  of  the  Sabines,  Ovid.  FasU 
ii.  475.— 480. 

The  Roman  emperors  also  after  their  death  were  ranked 
among  the  gods. 

2.  There  were  certain  gods  called  SEMONES,  (.quasi  se- 
mihomines;  minores  dm  et  majores  hominibus)^  Liv.  viiu 
20.  afc, 

PAN,  the  god  of  shepherds,  the  inventor  of  the  flute; 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Penefope,  Cic.  worship- 
ped chiefly  in  Arcadia  ;  hence  called  Arcadius  arid  Manaliu&% 
vel  -ides  et  Lyceus,  from  two  mountains  there  ;  Te$eaus$ 
from  a  city,  &c  called  by  the  Romans  Inuus  ;— represent- 
ed with  horns  and  goats'  feet* 

Pan  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  sudden  frights  or 
causless  alarms  ;  from  him  called  Panici  terror es^  Dionys. 
v.  16. 

FAUNUS  and  SYLVANUS,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  Pan.  The  wife  or  daughter  of  Faumis  was  Fauna  or 
Fatua,  called  also  Marica  and  Bona  Dea,  Mocrob.  Sat, 
i.  IS. 
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.  There  were  several  rural  deities,  called  F  AUNT,  who  wwe 
believed  to  occasion  the  night-mare,  Cludibria  noctis  vde* 
phialten  immittere),  Plin.  xxv,  3. 

VERTUMNUS,  who  presided  over  the  change  of  sea- 
sons and  merchandise ;— supposed  to  transform  himself  in- 
to different  shapes.  Propert.  iv.  2.  Hence  Fertumms  natus 
iniquis,  an  inconstant  man,  Herat.  Sat,  ii.  7.  14. 

POMONA,  the  goddess  of  gardens  and  fruits ;  the  wMe 
of  Vertumnus,  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  623.  &c. 

FLORA,  the  goddess  *of  flowers ;  called  Claris  by  the 
Greeks,  Lactant.  i.  20.  6.  Ovid.  Fast  v.  195. 
.  TERMINUS,  the  god  of  boundaries ;  whose  temple  was 
always  open  at  the  top,  Festus.  (Se  supra  ne  quid  nisi  s*4c- 
tacernaU  Ovid.  Fast  ii.  671.)  And  when,  before  the  build- 
ing of  the  capitol,  all  the  temples  of  the  other  gods  were  un- 
hallowed, (exaugurarenturJi  it  alone  could  not,  Liv*  i.  55; 

V.  54-  JOVI  IPSI  REGI  NOLUIT  CONCEDERE,  GelL  xil.  6. 

which  was  reckoned  an  omen  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  empire, 
Ztiv.  ibid. 

,  PALES,  a  god  or  goddess  who  presided  over  flocks  and 
herds  ;  usually  feminine,  Pastoria  Paxes,  Flor.  i.  20. 

HYMEN  vel  HYMENiEUS,  the  god  of  marrkge. 

LAVERNA,  the  goddess  of  thieves,  Horat.  £p*  i.  16. 
60. 

..  VACUNA,  who  presided  over  vacation*  or  respite  ftom 
business,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  307. 

A  VERRUNCUS,  the  god  who  averted  mischiefs,  {mala 
Qverwcabai),  Varr.  vi.  5-    There  were  several  of  these. 

fASCINUS,  who  prevented  fascination  or  enchantment. 

ROBIGUS,  the  god,  and  Rvbigo,  the  goddess,  who  pre- 
served corn  from  blight,  (a  rubrgine),  Gell.  v.  13. 

MEPHITIS,  the  goddess  of  bad  smells,  Serv.mFtrg. 
Mn*  vii.  84.  CLOACINA,  of  the  cloaca  %  or  common  sew- 
ers. 

.  Under  the  Semones  were  comprehended  the  NYMPHS, 
{nympha)>  female  deities,  who  presided  over  all  parts  of  the 
earth ;  over  mountains,  Or  cades  ;  woods,  Dryades%  Hama- 
dryades,  Nap**;  rivers  and  fountains,  Naiades  vel  JVaw- 
des ;  the  sea,  Nereides,  Oceamtides,  &c  Each  river  was 
supposed  to  have  a  particular  deity ,  who  presided  over  it j 
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as  Ttbermus  over  the  Tiber,  Firg.  Mn.  viii.  31.  and  77, 
Endamis  over  the  Po ;  taurino  vultu,  with  the  countenance 
of  a  bull,  and  horns ;  as  all  rivers  were  represented,  (quod 
fiumina  sunt  atrocia,  ut  tauri^  Festus  ;  vel  propter  impetus 
et  mugitus  aquarum,  Vet,  SchoL  in  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14. 25. 
Sic  tauriformis  vohritur  Aufidus.)  Ftrg-  G.  iv.  371.  Ovid. 
Met.  ix-  pr.  Mlian.  ii.  33.  Claudian.  Cons.  Prob*  214,  &c* 
The  sources  of  rivers  were  particularly  sacred  to  some  di- 
vinity, and  cultivated  with  religious  ceremonies,  Senec-  Ep. 
41.  Temples  were  erected ;  as  to  Ciitumnus,  Plin.  Ep. 
viii.  8«-  to  Ilissus,  Pausan.  i.  19.  small  pieces  of  money 
were  thrown  into  them,  to  render  the  presiding  deities  propi- 
tious ;  and  no  person  was  allowed  to  swim  near  the  head  of 
the  spring,  because  the  touch  of  a  naked  body  was  suppos- 
ed to  pollute  the  consecrated  waters,  ibid.  &?  Tacit.  Armed* 
xi  v.  22.  Thus  no  boat  was  allowed  to  be  on  the  locus  Va~ 
dimonis,  Plin*  Ep.  viii.  20.  in  which  were  several  floating 
islands,  ibid*  &  Plin.  ii.  95.  s.  96-  Sacrifices  were  also  offer- 
edto  fountains;  as  by  Horace  to  that  of  Bland usia,  Od.iiu 
13.  whence  the  rivulet  Digentia  probably  flowed,  Ep*  i.  18, 
104. 

Under  the  Se  mo  n  e  s  were  also  included  the  judges  in  the 
infernal  regions,  MINOS,  ASacus,  and  Radamanthus  z 
CHARON,  the  ferryman  of  hell,  (Por  ti  toe,  Firg*  Mn.  vi. 
298.  Porthmeus,  -eos,  Juvenal,  iii.  266.)  who  conducted 
the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a  boat  over  the  rivers  Styx  and  A* 
cheron,  and  exacted  from  each  his  portorium  or  freight, 
{nauhim^  which  he  gave  an  account  of  to  Pluto ;  henoe  call- 
ed Po  rtitor  :  the  dog  CERBERUS,  a  three-headed  mon- 
ster, who  guarded  the  entrance  of  hell* 

The  Romans  also  worshipped  the  virtues  and  affections 
of  the  mind,  and  the  like  ;  as,  Piety,  Faith,  Hope,  Concord, 
Fortune*  Fame,  &c.  Ctc.  Nat*  D.  ii.  23.  even  vices  and  dis- 
uses, Id.  legg-  ii.  11.  Nat-  D.  iii.  25.  Juvenal,  i.  115.  and/ 
under  the  emperors,  likewise  foreign  deities,  as,  Isis*  Osiris9 

Anubis,  of  the  Egyptians;  Lucan.  viii.  831. also  the 

winds  and  the  tempests  {  Eurus,  the  east  wind;  AusterorNo* 
tug,  the  south  wind ;  Zepkyrusyibe  west  wind ;  Boreas,  the 
north  wind;  Afrieus,  the  south-  west;  Corus,  the  north-east ; 
tod  JEOLUS,  the  god  of  winds,  who  was  supposed  to  ie*i 
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side  in  the  Lipari  islands,  hence  called  Insula  MoTkz  ;  AU- 
RiE,  the  air-nymphs  or  sylphs,  &c. 

The  Romans  worshipped  certain  gods,  that  they  might  do 
them  good,  and  others,  that  they  might  not  hurt  them ;  as, 
Averruneus  and  Mobigus.  There  was  both  a  good  Jupiter 
and  a  bad ;  the  former  was  called  Dijovis,  (ajuvandoj  or 
Diespi-ter>  and  the  latter,  Vejovis,  or  Vedius.  Ge&  v.  12- 
But  Ovid  makes  Fejovis  the  same  with  Jupiter  parvus,  or 
n&n  magnus,  Fast.  iii.  445,  &c- 

II.  MINISTRI  SACRORUM,  THE  MINISTERS  OF 
SACRED  THINGS. 

PI^HE  ministers  of  religion  among  the  Romans,  did  not 
-*-  form  a  distinct  order  from  the  other  citizens-    (See  p. 
111.)  They  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  honourable 
men  in  the  state. 

Some  of  them  were  common  to  all  the  gods,  {omnium  deo- 
rum  sacerdotes  ;)  others  appropriated  to  a  particular  deity, 
{urn  ahem  numim  addict i).    Of  the  former  kind  were, 

I.  The  PONTIFICES,  (a  posse  facere,  quia  Ms  jus  era* 
sacra faciendi;  vel potiusapontefdciendo, nam  qlj>m  sublichts 
est  foetus  primum,  etrestiiutus  s<epe<  cum  ideo  sacra  et  ids 
etcis  Tiberimfiant)  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionvs.  H.  73.  iii. 
45  J  were  first  instituted  by  Numa,  Liv.  iv.  4.  Dionys.  !?• 
73.  chosen  from  among  the  patricians ;  four  in  number,  titt 
the  year  of  the  city  454,  when  four  more  were  created  from 
the  plebeians,  Liv.  x.  6.  Some  think  that  originally  there 
was  only  one  Pontifex;  as  no  more  are  mentioned  in  Livy, 
i.  20.  ii.  2.  Sylla  increased  their  number  to  15,  Lm.  Ep. 
89.  They  were  divided  into  Majoees  and  Minofes,  Cie. 
Harusp.  R  6.  Liv-  xxii.  57.  Some  suppose  the  7  addedby 
Sylla  and  their  successors  to  have  b?en  called  mineres  ?  and 
the  Sold  ones,  and  such  as  were  chosen  in  their  room, 
Ma j  o r  e  s.  Others  think  the  ma j ores  were  patricians,  and 
the  minorcs  plebeians.  Whatever  be  in  this,  the  cause  of 
the  distinction  certainly  existed  before  the  time  of  Sylla,  lAo. 
ib-  The  whole  number  of  the  Pontifices  was  called  COL* 
LEGIUM,  Cic-  Dom.  12. 

The  Pantifices  judged  in  all  causes  relating  to  sacred 
things ;  and,  in  cases  where  there  was  no  written  law,  they 
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prescribed  what  regulations  they  thought  proper.  Such  as 
neglected  their  mandates,  they  could  fine  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  offence-  Dionysius  says,  that  they  were 
not  subject  to  the  power  of  any  one,  nor  bound  to  give  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  even  to  the  senate,  or  people,  iL  73. 
But  this  must  be  understood  with  some  limitations ;  for  we 
leara  from  Cicero,  that  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  might 
oblige  them,  even  against  tlieir  will,  to  perform  certain  parts 
of  their  office,  Dam.  45.  and  an  appeal  might  be  made  from 
their  decree,  as  from  all  others,  to  the  people,  Ascon*  %n  Cic. 
Mil.  12.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  their  authority  was  very 
great,  Cic.  Dom.  1.  51.  Harusp.  R.  10.  It  particularly  be- 
longed to  them  to  see  that  the  inferior  priests  did  their  duty, 
Diony*.  ibid.  From  the  different  parts  of  their  office,  the 
Greeks  called  them  <*{«M*c*«a«,  «^m^>/,  U^v\*xe^  Up$*rrm9 
Sacrorum  doctorcs;  administrator  es,  custodes,  et inter pretesf 
ibid. 

From  the  time  of  Numa,  the  vacant  places  in  the  number 
of  Pontifiees,  were  supplied  by  the  College,  Diont/s.  ii  73, 
till  the  year  650 ;  when  Domitius,  a  tribune,  transferred  that 
right  to  the  people,  Suet.  JVer.  2.  Cic.  Hull.  ii.  7.  Veil  ii.  12* 
Sylla  abrogated  this  law,  Ascon.  in  Cic*  CacU.  3«  but  it  wis 
restored  by  Labienus,  a  tribune,  through  the  influence  of 
Julius  Csesar,  Dio.  xxxvii.  37.  Antony  again  transferred  the 
right  of  election  from  the  people  to  the  priests,  Dio.  xliv.^f*. 
thus  Lepidus  was  chosen  Pontifex  M*  irregularly,  ibid  fur* 
to  creatuSjVtll.  ii-  61.  In  confusione return  ac ttlmultu,  poiu 
tificarum  maximum  intercept^  Liv.  Epit  1 17.  Pansa  once 
more  restored  the  right  of  election  to  the  people,  Cic.  Ep>  ad 
Brut-  5'  After  thebattle  of  Actium,  permission  was  granted 
to  Augustus  to  add  to  all  the  fraternities  of  priests  as  many 
above  the  usual  number  as  he  thought  proper ;  which  power 
the  succeeding  emperors  exercised,  so  that  the  number  of 
priests  was  thenceforth  very  uncertain,  Dio.  Ii.  20.  liii.  17. 

The  chief  of  the  Pontifices  was  called  PONTIFEX 
MAXIMUS,  fguod  mux'imus  rerum,  qutf  ad  sacra,  etreli- 
Stones  pertinent,  judex  sit,  Festus ;  Judex  atque  arbiter  re. 
rum  divinarum  atque  humanarum%  Id.  in  Ordo  Sacerdo- 
Tuif);  which  name  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy,  iii,  54.  He 
wasstealed  by  the  people:  but  the  other  pontifices  were 
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chosen  by  the  college,  Liv.  xxv.  5.  commonly  from  anion* 
those  who  had  borne  the  first  offices  in  die  state,  ibid  The 
first  plebeian  Pontifex  M:  was  T.  Coruncanius,  Lao.  Ep. 
xviih 

This  was  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  power.  The  Pon- 
tifex M.  was  supreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  all  religious  mat* 
tars,  Liv.  i.  20.  ix.  46.  He  took  care  that  sacred  rites  were 
property  performed;  and,  for  that  purpose,  all  the  other 
priests  were  subject  to  him,  Liv.  ii.  2.  He  could  hinder  any 
of  them  from  leaving  the  city,  although  invested  with  con- 
sular  authority,  Liv.  Ep.  xix.  /.  xxxvii.  5.  Tacit.  Armal. 
iii.  58.  51.  and  fine  such  as  transgressed  his  orders,  even  al- 
though they  were  magistrates,  Liv.  ibid.  xl.  2*  42.  Cic.  PkU. 
*L  8. 

How  much  the  ancient  Romans  respected  religion  and  its 
ministers  we  may  judge  from  this ;  that  they  imposed  a  fine 
on  Tremellius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  for  having  in  a 
dispute  used  injurious  language  to  Lepidus  the  Pontifex  AL 
(Sacrorumque  quam  magistratuumju*  potentiusfuitj,  Liv. 
Ep.  xlvii.  But  the  Pontifices  appear,  at  least  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  to  have  been,  in  some  respects,  subject  to  the  tri- 
Uines,  Cic.  Dom.  45. 

It  was  particularly  incumbent  on  the  Pontifex  M.  to  take 
care  of  the  sacred  rites  of  Vesta,  Ovid  Fast.  iii.  417.  Geli* 
i  12.  Senec.  Contr.  i.  2.  If  any  of  the  priestesses  neglected 
their  duty,  he  reprimanded,  Liv.  iv.  44.  or  punished  them, 
xxviii- 1 1.  sometimes,  by  a  sentence  of  the  college,  capitally, 
Cic*  Har.  resp.  7.  legg.  ii.  9.  Liv.  viii.  15.  xxii.  57. 

The  presence  of  the  Pontifex  M.  was  requisite  in  public 
and  solemn  religious  acts;  as  when  magistrates  vowedgames 
«r  the  like,  Liv.  iv.  27.  xxxi-  9.  xxxvi.  2.  made  a  prayer. 
Suet.  CL  22.  or  dedicated  a  temple,  Liv.  ix.  46.  also  when 
a  general  devoted  himself  for  his  army,  Leo.  viii-  9.  x.  7, 
28.  to  repeat  over  before  them  the  form  of  words  proper  t» 
be  used,  (its  verba  pneire,  v-  carmen  pr<efarijf  ibid,  fc  v. 
41.  which  Seneca  calls  Pontific ale  carmen,  Consoiud 
Marc.  13.  It  was  of  importance  that  he  pronounced  the 
words  without  hesitation,  Valtr.  Max*  viii.  13,  2.  He  at- 
tended at  the  Comitia :  especially  when  priests  were  creat- 
ed, that  he  might  inaugurate  them*  Liv.  xxvii.  8,  xt  42* 
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likewise  when  adoptions  or  testaments  were  made,  Tacit. 
Mist.  1 15.  Gell.  v.  19,  xv.  27-  Cic.  Dom.  l$>  Plin.pan.  37- 
At  these  the  other  pontifices  also  attended :  hence  the  comi* 
tia  were  said  to  be  held,  or  what  was  decreed  in  them  to  be 
done,  apud  pontifices  yd  pro  collegia  pontificum9  in  presence 
of,  Und.  Soletmia  pro  pontificc  suscipere,  to  perform  the  due 
sacred  rites  in  the  presence,  or  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  Pontifex  Maximus,  Liv.  ii-  27.  Any  thing  done  in  this 
manner  was  also  said  Pontificio  jure  Jteri,  Cic.  Dom.  14. 
And  when  the  Pontifex  M.  pronounced  any  decree  of  the 
college  in  their  presence,  he  was  said  fro  collegxo  res- 
ponbere,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  53.  The  decision  of  the  college 
was  sometimes  contrary  to  his  own  opinion. .  He  however 
was  bound  to  obey  it,  Liv.  xxxi.  9.  What  only  three  pon- 
tifice* determined  was  held  valid,  Id.  resp.  Bar.  6.  But  in 
certain,  cases,  as  in  dedicating  a  temple,  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  was 
requisite,  Lav*  ix.  46/  The  people,  whose  power  wassu* 
preme  in  every  thing,  (cujus  est  summapotestas  omnium  re* 
rtim9Cic.  ibid.)  might  confer  the  dedication  of  .a  temple  on 
whatever  person  they  pleased,  and  force  the  Pontifex  M. 
to  officiate,  even  against  his  will ;  as  they  did  in  the  case  of 
Flavius,  Liv-  ibid.  In  some  cases  the  Flammes  and  Rex 
Sacrorum  seem  to  have  judged  together  with  the  Pontifices^ 
Cic,  Dom*  49.  and  even  to  have  been  reckoned  of  the  same 
college,  Hid.  52. 

It  was  particularly  the  province  of  the  pontifices  to  judge 
concerning  marriages,  Tacit.  ArmaL  i.  10.  Dio.  xlviii.  44. 

The  Pontifex  Maximus  and  his  college  had  the  care  pf  re* 
gultting  the  year,  and  the  public  calendar,  Suet.  Jul.  40.  Aug. 
SLMzcrob.  Sat.  I  14.  called  FASTI  KALEND ARES, 
because  the  days  of  each  month,  from  kalends  to  kalends, 
or  from  beginning  to  end,  were  marked  in  them  through  the 
whole  year,  what  days  were/asti,  and  what  nefastij  fcfc.  Fes* 
tus;  the  knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to  ihepontifi* 
ess  and  patrician^  Liv.  iv.  3-  till  C-  Flavius  divulged  them, 
{faster circa  forum  in  alboproposuitJ,  Liv.  ix-  46.  (Seep. 
200.)  In  tfaejRidt  of  each  year  were  also  marked  the !  names 
of  the  magistrates,  particularly  of  the  consuls,  Liv.  ix-  18* 

Voter.  Mbx-  vi,  2.  Cic.  Sext.  \4*Att.  iv.  8.  Pis.  13*  Thu% 
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enumeratiofastorum,  quasi  annorum*  Cic.  Fam.  Vi  1& 
Tusc,  i.  28.  Kasti  memores,  permanent  records,  HoraU 
Gd.  iii.  17,  4.  iy.  14,  4.  /w&,  variegated  with  different  co- 
lours, Ovid.  Fast.  i.  11.  signantes  tempore  Id.  657.  Hence 
a  list  of  the  consuls  engraved  on  marble,  in  the  time  of  Con- 
status,  the  son  of  Constantine,  as  it  is  thought,  and  found 
accidentally  by  some  persons  digging  in  the  Forum,  A*  D. 
1545,  are  called  Fasti  CoKsulares,  or  the  Capitobic 
marbles^  because  beautified,  and  placed  in  the  capital,  by 
Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese. 

In  later  times,  it  became  customary  to  add  on  particular 
days,  after  the  name  of  the  festival,  some  remarkable  occur- 
rence :  Thus  on  the  Lupercalia,  it  was  marked  (adscnphtm 
est)  that  Antony  had  offered  the  crown  to  Cresar,  Cic.  PML 
ii.  34.— To  have  one's  name  thus  marked  (ascription)  in 
the  Fasti*  was  reckoned  the  highest  honour,  Cic*  Ep.  ad 
Brut*  15.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  9.  Tacit.  Annal-  i.  15-  (whence 
probably  the  origin  of  canonization  in  the  church  of  Rome :) 
as  \\  was  the  greatest  disgrace  to  have  one's  name  erased 
from  t}ie  Fasti,  Cic.  Sext*  14*  Pis.  1#  Verr.  ii.  53.  it- jfo 
Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  17- 

The  books  of  Ovid,  which  describe  the  causes  of  the  Ro- 
man festivals  for  the  whole  year,  are  called  FASTI,  Ovid. 
Fast.  I  7-  (Fas  to  rum  librt  appellantur,  in  quibus  totmsath 
Hi  fit  description  Festus,  quia  de  consu&bus  et  regibus  editi 
sunt,  Lsid.  vi.  8.)  The  six  first  of  them  only  are  extant- 

In  ancient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  used  to  draw  up  a  short 
account  of  the  public  transactions  of  every  year,  in  a  book, 
fin  album  efferebat%  vel  potius  referebat) ;  and  to  expose  this 
register  in  an  open  place  at  his  house,  where  the  people  might 
*ome  and  read  it ;  (proponebat  tabulam  dotni,  potestas  ut  es- 
setpopulo  cognoscendi) ;  which  continued  to  be  done  to  the 
time  of  Mucius  Scaevola,  who  was  slain  in  the  massacre  of 
Marius  and  Cinna:  These  records  were  called  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  ANN  ALES  tnaximU  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  12.  Gell.  iv.  S. 
as  having  been  composed  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus* 

Most  of  the  annals  composed  by  the  Pontifice*  before 
Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  called  also  Comment  a&ii, 
perished  with  the  city,  Liu.  vi.  1.  After  the  time  of  Sylla 
the  Pontifices  seem  to  have  dropt  the  custom  of  compiling 
annate ;  but  several  private  persons  composed  historical  ac* 
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counts  of  the  Roman  affairs ;  which,  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  pontifical  records  in  the  simplicity  of  their  narration, 
they  likewise  stiled  An  wales  ;  as  Cato,  Pietor,  and  Piso> 
Cic.  ibid.  Ltd.  i.  44,  55.  ii-  40,  58.  x.  9,  37.  &g.  Dionys.  iv. 
7, 15,  Geil.1  19.  Horten*ius,  Fell.  ii.  16.    So  also  Tacitus. 

The  memoirs  (»*riA»»Ae«r*),  which  a  person  wrote  concern.  m 
ing  his  own  actions,  were  properly  called  COMMENT  A* 
RIl,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12  Syll.  16.  Verr.  v.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  74. 
Tib.  61.  as  Julius  Cesar  modestly  called  the  books  he  wrote  , 
concerning  his  wars,  Cic*  Brut.  75.  Suet.  Cits.  56.  and  Gel- 
lius  calls  Xenophon's  book  concerning  the  words  and  ac- 
tions <of  Socrates,  («*w/«»*fuffi/ju»r*,  Memorabilia  SocratisJ, 
xiv.  3.  But  this  name  was  applied  to  any  thing  which  a  per- 
son wrote  or  ordered  to  be  written  as  a  memorandum  for  him- 
self or  others,  (qua  commeminisse  opus  e$sety  notes  to  help 
fee  memory) ;  as  the  heads  of  a  discourse  which  one  was  to 
deliver,  Cic.  Brut.  44.  Quinctilian,  iv.  1, 69.  x.  7, 30.  notes 
taken  from  the  discourse  or  book  of  another,  Id.  ii.  11,  7. 
iii.  8, 67.  or  any  book  whatever,  in  which  short  notes  or  meT 
morandums  were  set  down :  Thus  Commentani  regis  Nume^ 
Liv.  i.  31,  &  32-  Send  Tulliu  ib.  60.  Eumenis,  xl.  11,  6. 
regum,  Cic.  Rabir.  perd.  5.  C*saris%  Cic.  Att  xiv.  14.  fro- 
jam,  PIiik  Ep.  x,  106.  Hence,  a  commeritarits,  a  clerk  or 
secretary,  Gruter.  p.  89-  Capitis  in  writing  to  Cicero,  calls 
the  acta  puhlica*  or  public  registers  of  the  city,  Commen- 
tarius  hertnm  0rbawarum,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  11. 

In  certain  cases  the  Pontifex  M.  and  his  college  had  thei 
power  of  life  and  death,  Cic,  Hear.  resp.  7.  /egg.  ii.  9.  but 
their  sentence  might  be  reversed  by  the  people,  A  scon,  in 
Cic.  pro  Mil.  12.  Liv.  xxxvii.  51.  xl.  42. 

The  Pontifex  M.  although  possessed  of  so  great  power,  is 
called  by  Cicero  privatus,  Cat  i.  2.  as  not  being  a  magis- 
trate. But  some  think  that  the  tide  Pontifex  Maximum  is 
here  applied  to  Scipio  by  anticipation ;  he  not  having  then 
obtained  that  office,  according  to  Patercuius,  ii.  3.  contrary 
to  the  account  of  Appian,  B.  Cic.  i.  p.  359.  And  Cicero 
himself  elsewhere  calls  him  simply  a  private  person,  Off  i. 
22  Livy  expressly  opposes  Pontijtces  to  privates*  v.  52. 

The  Pontifices  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,  (toga 
Pratexta),  Uv.  xxxiii.  28.  Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev,  40.  and  3  • 
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woollen  cap,  {Galerus  pileus,  vel  Tutulus,  Festus  8c  Vam 
vi.  3.)  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  small  rod  (vtrguh)  wrapt 
round  with  wool,  and  a  tuft  or  tassel  on  the  top  of  it ;  cal- 
led apex,  Serv.  in  Firg.  Mn.  ii.  683.  viii.  664.  x.  270. 
often  put  for  the  whole  cap,  Lw.  vv  41-  Cic*  legg.  i.  1.  thus, 
iratos  tremere  regum  apices,  to  fear  the  tiara  nodding  on  the 
head  of  an  enraged  Persian  monarch,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  21. 19. 
or  for  a  woollen  bandage  tied  round  the  head,  which  the 
priests  used  instead  of  a  cap,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  Serv. 
ibid.  Sulpicius  Galba  was  deprived  of  his  office  on  account 
of  his  cap  having  fallen  (apex  prolapsus),  from  his  head  in 
the  time  of  a  sacrifice,  Valet .  Max*  i-  1,  4.  Hence  apex  is 
put  for  the  top  of  any  thing :  as  mantis  apex,  Sil.  xii.  709. 
or  for  the  highest  honour  or  ornament ;  as,  apex  senectvtis 
est  auctoritas.  Cic.  Sen.  17. 

In  ancient  times,  the  Pontifex  M.  was  not  permitted  to 
leave  Italy,  Liv.  xxviii.  38,  44.  Dio>fragm.  62.  The  first 
Pontifex  M.  freed  from  that  restriction  was  P.  Licinius 
Crassus,  A.  U-  618,  Liv,  Epit-  59.  so  afterwards  Caesar, 
Suet.  22. 

The  office  of  Pontifex  M.  was  for  life,  Dio,  lxix.  IS,  on 
which  account  Augustus  never  assumed  that  dignity  while 
Lepidus  was  alive,  Suet*  Aug.  31.  which  Tiberius;  Die,  lvi. 
SO.  and  Seneca,  de  clem.  i.  10.  impute  to  his  clemency.  But 
with  what  justice,  we  may  learn  from  the  manner  in  which 
Augustus  behaved  to  Lepidus  in  other  respects.  For  after 
depriving  him  of  his  share  in  the  Triumvirate,  A-  U.  718. 
Dio,  xlix.  12*  and  confining  him  for  a  long  time  to  Circcji 
tinder  custody,  Suet.  16.  Diof  ibid,  he  forced  him  to  come 
to  Rome,  against  his  will,  A*  U.  736,  and  treated  him  with 
great  indignity,  Dio%  liv.  15.-r— After  the  death  of  Lepidus, 
A.  741,  Augustus  assumed  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maxtmus, 
ibid.  27-  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  420.  which  was  ever  after  held  by 
his  successors,  and  the  title  even  by  Christian  emperors  to 
the  time  of  Gratian,  Zosim.  iv.  36*  or  rather  of  Theodosius ; 
for  on  one  of  the  coins  of  Gratian,  this  tide  is  annexed. 
When  there  were  two  or  more  emperors,  Dio  informs  us, 
that  one  of  them  only  was  Pontifex  ilfl  liii.  17.  but  this  rule 
was  soon  after  violated,  Capitolin.  in  Balbin.  8.  The  Hier- 
archy of  the  church  of  Rome  is  thought  to  have  been  estab* 
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listed  partly  oft  the  model  of  the  Pontifex  M.  antf  the  col, 
lege  of  Pontifices. 

The  Pontifex  M.  always  resided  in  a  public  house,  (ha- 
bitavity  sc.  Caesar  in  sacra  via,  domo  publico,  Suet.  Cass* 
46.)  called  Regia,  Ptin.  Ep.  iv.  11,  6*  (quod  in  ca  sacra  a 
rege  sacrifictdo  cram  so&ta  usurpari,  Festus ;  vel  quod  in 
ca  rex  sacrificulus  habitarc  consuesset,  Serv.  in  Virg.  2Etu 
viii.  363«)  Thus  when  Augustus  became  Pontifex  Maxu 
mus,  he  made  public  a  part  of  his  house  ;  and  gave  the  Re- 
cia  (which  Dio  calls  the  house  of  the  Rex  sacrorum),  to 
the  Vestal  Virgins ;  to  whose  residence  it  was  contiguous, 
Dio,  H  v.  27.  whence  some  suppose  it  the  same  with  the  Re~ 
giaNunuc,  the  palace  of  Numa,  Ovid*  THst.  Hi.  1,  30.  to 
which  Horace  is  supposed  to  allude  under  the  name  of  mo- 
numenta  regis,  Od.  i.  2,  13-  and  Augustus,  Suet-  76.— 
said  afterwards  to  sustain  the  atrium  of  Vesta,  Ovid*  Fast' 
vi  263,  called  atrium  regiuh,  Liv-  xxvi  27-  Others 
suppose  it  different  It  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with 
that  regta  mentioned  by  Festus  in  Eqytrs  October  ;  in 
which  was  the  sanctuary  of  Mars,  Gell  iv.  fr  Putarctu  q. 
Rom*  96*  for  we  learn  from  Dio  that  the  arms  of  Mars,  i  e* 
the  Ancilia,  were  kept  at  the  house  of  Csesar,  as  being  Pon~ 
tifexM-  xliv- 17*  Macrobius  says  that  a  ram  used  to  be  sa- 
crificed in  it  to  Jupiter  every  Nundirus  or  market-day,  by 
the  wife  of  the  Flamen  dialis,  (Flaminica,)  Sat- 1  16- 

A  Pontifex  M*  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touching 
and  even  by  seeing  a  dead  body ;  Senec  consoL  ad  Marc*  15- 
Dio,  liv*  28,  35.  lvi-  31*  as  was  an  augur,  Tacit*  Annul*  i* 
62.  So  the  high  Priest  among  the  Jews,  LevxU  xxi*  1L 
Even  the  stable  of  Augustus  was  removed  from  its  place, 
that  it  might  not  be  violated  by  the  sight  of  slaughter,  Dio, 
Ix- 13*  But  Dio  seems  to  think  that  the  Pontifex  M.  was 
violated  only  by  touching  a  dead  body,  liv-  28* 

IL  AUGURES,  anciently  called  Auspices,  Plutarch 
Q-  Rom*  72*  whose  office  it  was  to  foretel  future  events, 
chie&y  from  the  flight,  chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds,  (ex  avium 
gestu  \d  garritu  et  spectione,  Festus),  and  also  from  other 
appearances,  Cic-  Fam-  vi-  6-  Horat*  Od-  ill-  27,  &c.  a  body 
of  priests,  (amplissimi  saeerdotii  collegium),  Cic-  Fam* 
iii  10*  of  the  greatest  authority  in  the  Roman  state,  Liv-  i- 
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36.  because  nothing  of  importance  was  done  respeeting  the 
public,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peaGe  or  war,  without 
consulting  them,  (nisi  ouspwato,  Liv«  i-  36*  vi.  41.  sine  aus~ 
picitSy  Cio  divin-  i*  2»  nisi  augvrioacto*  Id-  17*  ii-  36-  Van-, 
v.  6-  vel  capto>  Suet.  Aug-  950  aid  anciently  in  affairs  of 
great  consequence,  they  were  equally  scrupulous  in  private, 
Cic-  div.  i'  16, 

Augur  is  often  put  for  any  one  who  foretold  futurity, 
Cic.  drain,  ii.  3,  4.  Fam*  vi.  6.  So  Augur  Apollo*  i.  e. 
qui  augurio  praest%  the  god  of  augury,  Uorat.  Od.  i.  2,  32. 
Virg.  JEn.  iv.  376..  Auspex  denoted  a  person  who  observ- 
ed and  interpreted  omens,  (auspicia  vel  omina\  Horat.  Od. 
iii.  27,  8.  particularly  tl*e  priest  who  officiated  at  marriages, 
Juvenal,  x.  335.  Cic.  Cluent.  5.  PlauL  Cos.  prol.  86.  Sutt. 
CI.  26.  Ltv.  xlii- 12.  In  later  times,  when  die  custom  oi  con. 
suiting  the  auspices  was  in  a  great  measure  dropt,  Cio  Nat. 
D.  i.  15.  ii.  3.  Legg.  ii.  13.  those  employed  to  witness  the 
signing  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  to  see  that  everything 
was  rightly  performed,  were  called  AusricEs  Nuptia. 
bum,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  16.  otherwise  Proxeneta%  conctiiafores, 
BWf«w/40f«i,  pronubi.  Hence  auspex  is  put  for  a  favourer  or  di- 
rector;  thus  Auspex  leges>  Cic.  Att.  ii.  7.  Auspices  carpto- 
rumy  operuw,  favourers,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  20.  Diis  auspidbusf 
under  the  direction  of  conduct  of,  Id.  iv.  45,  So  auspice  mu- 
w,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  3, 13.  Teucro,  Od-  i.  7, 27. 

AUGURIUM  ar%d  AUSPICIUM  aw  commonly  used 
promiscuously,  Virg.  AJn.  i-  392.  Cic.  div*  i.  47.  but  they 
are  sometimes  distinguished.  Auspietum  was  properly  the 
foretelling  of  future  events,  from  the  inspection  of  birds; 
augurium,  from  any  omens  or  prodigies  whatever,  A<w.  v. 
30.  So  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  but  each  of  these  words  is  oftea 
put  for  the  omen  itself,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  89,  499.  Auguriuu 
salutis,  when  the  augurs  were  consulted  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  ask  safety  from  the  gods,  Dio.  xxxvii.  24.  Ii-  21- 
Suet.  Aug.  31.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  23.  Cic.  div.  i.  47.  The 
omens  were  also  called,  ostenta,  portenta,  monstra,  prodigia, 
{quia  ostendunt,  portendunt9  momtranti  pnedicuntJ,  Cic 
div.  i.  42. 

The  auspices  taken  before  passing  a  river,  were  called 
Perbmnia,  Fcstus-  Cic.  Nat.  I).  ii.  37.  (Div.  ii.  36.  bom 
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the  beaks  of  birds,  as  it  is  thought,  ex  acuminibus,  akind 
of  auspices  peculiar  to  war,  ibid,  both  of  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  ibid. 

The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  augury  chiefly 
from  the  Tuscans ;  and  anciently  their  youth  used  to  be  in- 
structed  as  carefully  in  this  art,  as  afterwards  they  were  in 
the  Greek  literature,  Liv.  ix.  36.  Cic.  legg.  ii-  9.  For  this 
purpose,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  six  of  the  sons  of  the 
leading  men  at  Rome,  were  sent  to  each  of  the  12  states  of 
Etruria,  to  be  taught,  Cic,  div.  i.  41.  Valerius  Maximus 
says,  tea,  i.  1,  It  should  probably  be  in  both  authors,  one 
to  each* 

Before  the  city  of  Rome  was  founded,  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus are  said  to  have  agreed  to  determine  by  augury  (augu- 
rii&legere)  who  should  give  name  to  the  new  city,  ami  who 
should  govern  it  when  built.     Romulus  chose  the  Palatine- 
hill,  and  Remus,  the  Aventine,  as  places  to  make  their  ob- 
servations, (templa  ad  inaugurandum).    Six  vultures  first 
appeared  as  an  omen  or  augury  (augurutm)  to  Remus ;  and 
after  this  omen  was  announced  or  formally  declared,  (mm- 
ciato  mtgurioi  or,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  decantato,  Divin.  i.  47« 
see  p.  94,  &  95.)  twelve  vultures  appeared  to  Romulus* 
Whereupon  each  was  saluted  king  by  his  own  party.  The 
partizans  of  Remus  claimed  the  crown  to  him  from  his  hav- 
ing seen  the  omen  first ;  those  of  Romulus,  from  the  num- 
ber of  birds.  Through  the  keenness  of  the  contest  they  came 
to  blows,  and  m  the  scuffle  Remus  fell.    The  common  reT 
port  is,  that  Remus  was  slain  by  Romulus  for  having  in  de- 
rision leant  over  his  walls,  Liv.  i.  7. 

After  Romulus  it  became  customary  that  no  one  should 
tnter  upon  an  office  without  consulting  the  auspices,  Dio~ 
*ps.  iiL  35.  But  Dionysius  informs  us,  that  in  his  time,  this 
custom  was  observed  merely  for  form's  sake.  In  the  mom* 
iog  of  the  day  on  which  those  elected  were  to  enter  on  their 
magistracy,  they  rose  about  twilight,  and  repeated  certain 
Prayers  in  the  open  air,  attended  by  an  augur,  who  told  them 
*hat  lightning  had  appeared  on  the  left,  which  was  esteemed 
a  good  omen,  although  no  such  thing  had  happened.  This 
verbal  declaration,  although  fatee,  was  reckoned  sufficient^ 
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The  augurs  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Romulus,  three  in  number,  ohe  to  each  tribe,  Liv.  x.  6.  as 
the  Haruspwes,  Dionys.  ii.  22.  and  confirmed  by  Numa, 
*6*rf-  64.  A  fourth  was  added,  probably  by  Servius  Tulli- 
hs,  when  he  increased  the  number  of  tribes,  and  divided  the 
city  into  four  tribes,  Id-  iv.  34.  loo.  i- 13*  The  augurs  were  at 
first  all  patricians;  till  A-  U*  454,  when  five  plebeians  woe 
added,  Liv-  x-  9-  Sylla  increased  their  number  to  fifteen, 
Iav>  JSp-  lxxxix-  They  were  at  first  chosen,  as  the  other 
priests,  by  the  Comitia  Guttata,  Dionys*  ii*  64-  and  after- 
wards  underwent  the  same  changes  as  the  pontifice*  £fp*iii« 
37v  See  p.  310. 

•  The  chief  of  the  augurs  was  called  Magister  Coi le- 
ch. 

The  augurs  enjoyed  this  singular  privilege,  that  of  what, 
ever  crime  they  were  guilty,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of 
their  office,  Plin-  Ep.  iv-  8.  because,  as  Plutarch  says,  Q. 
Mam.  97.  they  were  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  empire. 
The  lawrf  of  friendship  were  anciently  observed  with  great 
care  among  the  augurs :  and  no  one  was  admitted  into  their 
number,  who  was  known  to  be  inimical  to  any  of  the  col- 
lege, Cie.  Fatn-  iii.  10.  In  delivering  their  opinions  about 
any  thing  in  the  college,  the  precedency  was  always  given 
to  age,  Cic.  Sen.  18. 

As  the  Pontifices  prescribed  solemn  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies, so  the  augurs  explained  all  omens,  Cic-  Haru&p.  9. 
They  derived  tokens  (signa)  of  futurity  chiefly  from  five 
sources ;  from  appearances  in  the  heavens,  as  thunder  or 
lightning;  from  the  singing  or  flight  of  birds,  Stat*  Theb.w. 
482. ;  from  the  eating  of  chickens ;  from  quadrupeds ;  and 

from  uncommon  accidents,  called  Dira  v,  -a. The 

birds  which  gave  omens  by  singing  (oscines)  were  the  ra- 
ven, (corpus),  the  crow,  (comix),  the  owl,  (noctua  vel  &f- 
to),  die  cock,  Cgalhsgallinaceus),  &c.  Festus*  Plin.  x.  20. 
s.  22.  29.  s.  42— by  flight,  (alites  velvvuEVETEs\  weie 
tlie  eagle,  vulture,  &c.  tb.  Gcll.  vi.  6.  Serv.  in  Firg.  Mn.  iii 
361.  Cic.  dw.  i-  47.  Nat  -D.  ii.  64. — by  feeding  chickens, 
(pul ti),  Cic.  dw.  ii.  34.  see  p.  95.  much  attended  to  in  war, 
JPfiit-  x;  22-  s.  24.  Liv-  x*  40*  and  contempt  of  their  intima- 
tions was  supposed  to  occasion  signal  misfortunes;  as  io 
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the  case  of  P.  Claudius  in  the  first  Punic  war ;  who,  when 
the  person  who  had  the  charge  of  the  chickens,  (pitll  a  ri- 
bs), told  him  they  would  not  eat,  which  was  esteemed  a 
bad  omen,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  saying, 
Then  let  them  drink*  After  which,  engaging  the  enemy,  he 
was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  fleet*  Cic  JVat-  IX  ii»  3-  div* 
i  16-  Liv-  Ep-  xix-  Paler-  Max.  4.  4,  3.  Concerning  omi- 
nous birds,  &c-  see  Statius,  Theth  iii«  502,  &c. 

The  badges  of  the  augurs  (Qrnamenta  aaguralia,  Liv*  x» 
70  were,  1.  a  kind  of  robe,  called  TRABEA,  striped  with 
purple,  (virgata  vel  palmata,  a  trabibus  dicta),  according  to 
Sfurvius,  made  of  purple  and  scarlet,  {ex  purpura  et  cocco 
mis  turn),  in  Virg.  JEn.  vii-  612.  So  Dionysius,  speaking  of 
the  dress  of  the  Salii,  ii.  70.  who  describes  it  as  fastened  with 
cL\sps,  ibid*  hence  ^ibaphum,  L  e.  purpuram  bis  tinctam, 
cogitare,  to  desire  to  be  made  an  augur,  Cic.  Fam-  ii.  16.  6t- 
baUho  vestire%  to  make  one,  Att.  ii.  9.— 2-  A  cap  of  a  coni- 
cal shape,  like  that  of  the  pontifices,  ibid*—3.  A  prooked 
staff,  which  they  carried  in  their  right  hand  to  mark  out  thtf 
quarters  of  the  heavens,  (quo  regiones  cceli  determinarent), 
called  LITUUS,  (baculus  v. -urn,  sine  nodo  adutwus,  Liv.  i. 
18.  Incurvum  et  levittr  a  summo  inflexum  bacillum,  quod 
oh  ejus  lituu  quo  canitur,  similitudinenomen  invenit,  Cic.  di- 
vin.  i.  17.  Virga  brevis*  in  parte  qua  robustior  est,  incurva* 
Gell.  v.  8.) 

An  augur  made  his  observations  on  the  heavens,  (SER- 
VABAT  deccelo.  v.  cesium,  Cic.div.  ii.  35.  Dom.  15.  PhiK 
ii  32.  Lucan.  i.  601.  v.  395.)  usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
(post  medium  noctem,  Gell.  iii.  2.  media  nocte,  Liv.  xxxiv* 
14.  cum  est  silentium,  Festus:  nocte  silentio,  Liv-  ix* 
38.  viii.  23.  aperto  ccclo,  ita  ut  apertis  uti  Uceat  lucernis,  Plu- 
tarch. Q.  R.  71.  Id  silentium  didmusin  au&picto,  quodomni 
vitio  caret,  Cic.  div.  ii.  44.)  or  about  twilight,  Dionys.  ii.  5* 

The  augur  took  his  station  on  an  elevated  place,  called 

4BX  Vel  TEMPLUM,  &V*  i.  6.  Vel  TABERNACULUM,  &V. 

iy.  7.  Cic  div.  ii.  35.  which  Plutarch  calls  o**»,  in  Marcell. 
p.  300.— where  the  view  was  open  on  all  sides;  and  to  make 
it  so,  buildings  were  sometimes  pulled  down.  Having  first 
offered  up  sacrifices,  and  uttered  a  solemn  pnyer,  (eff  at  a, 
plur.  Serv.  Firg.  Mn.  \l  197.  whence  ejjfari  tempfam.to 
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consecrate,  Cic.  An.  xiii.  42.  hinc  fan  a  nominate,  quad 
pontifices  in  sacrando  fati  suntfinem^  Varr.  L-  L.  v.  70  he 
sat  down  (sedem  cepit  in  solida  sella,)  with  his  head  co- 
vered, (capite  velato),  and,  according  to  Livy,  i.  18.  with 
his  face  turned  to  the  east ;  so  that  the  parts  towards  the 
south  were  on  the  right,  (partes  dextra\  and  those  towards 
the  north  on  the  left,  (lava).  Then  he  determined  with  his 
lituusy  the  regions  of  the  heavens  from  east  to  westf  and 
marked  in  his  mind  some  object  straight  forward,  (signum 
contra  animo  Jinivit),  at  as  great  a  distance  as  his  eyes  could 
reach :  within  which  boundaries  he  should  make  his  obser- 
vation, Liv.  i.  18.  This  space  was  also  called  TEMPLUM, 
(a  tuendo  :  locus  augurii  out  auspicii  causa  quibusdam  con* 
ceptis  verbis  finitus*  Varr,  L*  L.  vi.  2.  Donat  in  Ter  iii.  5. 
42.)  Dionysius  gives  the  same  description  with  Livy  of  the 
position  of  the  augur,  and  of  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  ii. 
5.  so  Hyginus,  de  limit.  But  Varro  makes  the  augur  lode 
towards  the  south,  which  he  calls  pars  antica  ;  consequent- 
ly, the  pars  sinistra  was  on  the  east,  and  dextra  on  the  west ; 
that  on  the  north  he  calls postica,  ibid.  In  whatever  position 
the  augur  stood,  omens  on  the  left  among  the  Romans  were 
reckoned  lucky,  Phut.  Pseud,  ii.  4,  72.  Epid.  ii.  2.  1. 
Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  693.  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  493.  Cic.  legg. 
iii.  3.  Div.  ii.  35.  Gell.  v.  12.  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  8.  49.  Dionys. 
ii.  5.  but  sometimes  omens  on  the  left  are  called  unlucky, 
Virg .  Bel.  i.  18.  ix.  15.  Suet .  CI.  7.  Vit.  9.  Ovid.  Epist.  ii. 
115.  Trxst.  iv.  3.  69.  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  among 
whom  augurs  stood  with  their  faces  to  die  north,  and  then 
the  east,  which  was  the  lucky  quarter,  was  on  the  right.  (Si- 
nistrunty  quod  bonum  stt,  nostri  nominaverunt,  extcrni,  (sc. 
Oracijy  dextrum,  Cic.  div.  ii.  36.)  Hence  dexter  is  often 
put  iorfeRx  velfaustus,  lucky  or  propitious,  Virg.  Mn.  iv. 
579.  viii.  302.  and  sinister  for  ti\feRx>  wfoustus,  \t\funestus, 
unlucky  or  unfavourable,  Id.  1. 444.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  9*  vii.  28. 
Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.  Thunder  on  the  left  was  a  good  omen  for 
every  thing  else  but  holding  the  comitiaf  Cic.  div.  ii.  18.  35. 
The  croaking  of  a  raven  (corvus)  on  the  right,  and  of  a  crow 
(comix)  on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate,  and  vice  versa, 
Cic.  div.  h  7.  &  39-  In  short,  the  whole  art  of  augury  a- 
mong  the  Romans  was  involved  in  uncertainty,  ibid,    h 
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seems  to  have  been  at  first  contrived,  and  afterwards  culti- 
vated, chiefly  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  leading  men, 
over  the  multitude. 

The  Romans  took  omens  {omina  captabant)  also  from  qua- 
drupeds crossing  the  way  or  appearing  in  an  unaccustomed 
place,  (Juvenal,  xiii.  62-  Hqrat.  Od.  iii-  27.  Lw.  21-  ufc 
xxii*  1-)  from  sneezing,  (ex  sternutationejy  spilling  salt  on 
the  table,  and  other  accidents  of  that  kind,  which  were  call, 
ed  Dira,  sc.  signa,  or  Dir^e,  Cic*  de  divinat-  i  16-  ii-  40 
Di(h  xl-  18-  Ovid  Amor-  h  12.  These  the  augurs  explained, 
and  taught  how  they  should  be  expiated.  When  they  did 
so,  they  were  said  commentari,  Cic.  Amic-  2.  If  the  omen 
was  good,  the  phrase  was,  Impetr atum,  in augura-tub* 
est.  Plaut.  Asm*  ii.  11.  9nd  hence  it  was  called  Augurium 
impetrativum  vel  optatum,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  v.  190.  Ma. 
ny  curious  instances  of  Roman  superstition  with  respect  to 
omens  and  other  things  are  enumerated,  Pirn-  28.  2.  as  a- 
mong  the  Greeks,  Pausaru  iv.  13.-»-Cxsar,  in  landing  at 
Adrumetum  in  Africa  with  his  army,  happened  to  fall  on  his 
face,  which  was  reckoned  a  bad  omen  ;  but  he,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  turned  it  to  the  contrary :  for,  taking  hold 
of  the  ground  with  his  right  hand,  and  kissing  it,  as  if  he  had 
fallen  on  purpose,  he  exclaimed,  I  take  possession  of  thre% 
0 Africa*  (Teneo  te,  Africa),  Dio.  x\ii.fn.  Suet.  Jul, 
59. 

Future  events  were  also  prognosticated  by  drawing  lots, 
(sortidus  ducendis),  Cic.  div  ii.  33.  thus,  Oracula  sortibus 
equatu  ducuntur*  Id.  i.  18.  that  is,  being  so  adjusted,  that 
they  had  all  an  equal  chance  of  coming  out  first,  Plant.  Cas. 
ii.  6.  35.)  These  lots  were  a  kind  of  dice  (ia&  v.  tessera  J 
made  of  wood,  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  6.  32.  gold,  Suet.  Tib.  14.  or 
other  matter,  Plaut.  ibid.  46.  Pausan.  Messen.  iv.  3.  EUac* 
v.  25.  with  certain  letters,  words  or  marks  inscribed  on  them, 
Cic.  div*  ii.  41.  They  were  thrown  commonly  into  an  urn, 
ibid,  sometimes  filled  with  water,  Plaut.  ibid.  28,  &  33.  and 
drawn  out  by  the  hand  of  a  boy,  or  of  the  person  who  consult- 
ed  the  oracle.  The  priest  of  the  temple  explained  the  import 
of  them,  Cic.  div.  i.  34.  The  lots  were  sometimes  thrown 
like  common  dice,and  the  throws  esteemed  favourable  or  not, 
as  in  playing,  Suet.  Tib.  14#  Property  iv.  9. 19.  Sortes  de 
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notes  not  only  the  lots  themselves,  and  the  answer  returned 
from  the  explanation  of  them,  thus,  Sortes  ipsas  et  cetera, 
qua  trant  ad  sortem,  i.  e.  ad  responsum  reddendum  pa- 
rata,  disturbavit  simia,  Cic.  div.  i.  34.  Liv.  viii.  24.  but  al. 
so  any  verbal  responses  whatever  of  an  oracle,  {sortes  qua 
vaticinatume  funduntur,  qua  oracla  verius  dicimus*  Cic 
div.  ii.  33.  &  56.  Dicta  per  carmina  sortes,  Horat.  art. 
p.  403.     So  Liv.  I  56.  v.  15.  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  346.  vL  72. 
Ovid.  Met.  i.  368.  &  381.  &c    Thus  OaAcuttrif  is 
put  both  for  the  temple,  Cic.  Font-  10-  JEp.  ad  Brut*  2.  and 
the  answer  given  in  it,  Cic  div  i-  1-  34-  &  51*  &c  Tacitus 
ealls  by  the  name  of  Sortes  the  manner  which  the  Germans 
used  to  form  conjectures  about  futurity.  They  cutthe  branch 
of  a  tree  into  small  parts  or  slips  (in  surculosj,  and  distin- 
guishing these  slips  by  certain  marks,  scattered  them  at  ran- 
dom (temere  acfortuitd)  on  a  white  cloth*    Then  a  priest, 
if  the  presage  was  made  for  the  public,  (si  puhHce  consule- 
retur),  if  in  private,  the  master  of  a  family,  having  prayed  to 
the  gods,  and  looking  to  heaven,  took  up  each  of  the  slips 
three  times,  and  interpreted  it  according  to  the  mark  impres- 
sed on  it,  Tacit*  de  mor-  G-  10-    Of  prophetic  lots,  those  of 
Praeneste  were  the  most  famous,  Cic.  div.  ii.  41.  Suet  Ttb. 
63.  Domit.  15.  Stat.  Sylv.  1.  3.  80.  Livy  mentions  among 
unlucky  omens  the  lots  of  C*re  to  have  been  diminished  in 
their  bulk,  (.extenuata)  xxi.  62.  and  of  Falerii,  xxii.  1.  0- 
mens  of  futurity  were  also  taken  from  names,  Plaut.  Pert. 
iv.  4.  73.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  50.  Those  who  foretold  futurity  by 
lots,  or  in  any  manner  whatever,  were  called  Sortilbgi; 
Lucan.  ix.  581,  which  name  Isidorus  applies  to  those,  who, 
upon  opening  any  book  at  random,  formed  conjectures  from 
the  meaning  of  the  first  line  or  passage  which  happened  to 
cast  up,  viii.  9.    Hence  in  later  writers  we  read  of  the  Sor- 
"tesVirgilianje,  Homeric*,  &c.   Sometimes  select  ver- 
ses were  written  on  slips  of  paper,  (in  pittaciis),  and  being 
thrown  into  an  urn,  were  drawn  out  like  common- lots; 
whence  of  these  it  Was  said,  Sou  excidit,  Spartian*  Adrian. 
2-  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  14.— Those  who  foretold  future  e- 
vents  by  observing  the  stars,  were  called  Astroxoci,  Cic. 
dhnn-  i.  38.  39.  ii.  42.  Verr.  ii-  52.  Mathematici,  Suet. 
Aug.  94;  Tib.  Cai.  57.  Tacit.  Hut.  i.  22,  Juvenal.  vL  561. 
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xiv.  248  Gensthli aci,  OeW  xiv.  1.  from  genesis  vel ge* 
mtura,  the  nativity  or  natal  hour  of  any  one,  or  the  star 
which  happened  to  be  then  rising,  (stdusnatalitium,  Cic.  div. 
ii.  43.)  Juvenal,  xiv.  248.  Suet.  Tit.  9.  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  determine  his  future  fortune :  called  also  Horosco- 
pus  (ab  hora  \nxpxcieiidaj  thus,  Geminos,  horoscope,  var* 
(for  varioJ  products  genio  /  O  natal  hour,  although  one  and 
the  same,  thou  producest  twins  of  different  dispositions, 
Pers.  vl  18.  Hence  a  person  was  said  habere  imperatoriam 
genesim%  to  whom  an  astrologer  had  foretold  at  his  birth,  that 
he  would  be  emperor,  Suet.  Vesp*  14.  Dom.  10.  Those  as- 
trologers were  also  called  Ch a ld ei  or  Babylonii,  be* 
cause  they  came  originally  from  Chaldea  or  Babylonia, 
Strab.  xvi.  739.  or  Mesopotamia*  i.  e.  the  country  between 
the  conflux  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Plin.  viv28.  Dio~ 
dor.  ii.  29.  Hence  Chaidaicis  ratxonibus  erudttusf  skilled  in 
astrology,  Cw.  div.  ii.  47.  Babykmica  doctrina,  astrology, 
Itucret.  v.  726.—  nee  Babylonios  tentaris  riumeros,  and  do 
not  try  astrological  calculations,  i.  e.  do  not  consult  an  as- 
trologer, Horat.  0(L  i.  11.  who  used  to  have  a  book,  (Ephe- 
tnensi  v.  plur.  -«/«,)  in  which  the  rising  and  setting,  the 
conjunction,  and  other  appearances  of  the  stars  were  calcu- 
lated. Some  persons  were  so  superstitious,  that  in  the  most 
trivial  affairs  of  life  they  had  recourse  to  such  books,  Plin* 
29.  1-  which  Juvenal  ridicules,  vi.  576.  An  Asiatic  astrolo~ 
&r{Phryx  Augur \  et  Indus  J  skilled  in  astronomy  (astro- 
rum  mundique  peritus\  was  consulted  by  the  rich ;  the  poor 
applied  to  common  fortune-tellers,  (sortiiegi  vel  divini),  who 
usually  sat  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  ibid,  which  is  therefore 
called  by  Horace  fattax.  Sat.  i.  6. 1 13. 

Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  interpreting  dreams, 
were  called,  Conjectores;  by  apparent  inspiration,  harioli* 
v.  dhrini /  votes  v.  vaticinatorcs,  &c. 

Persons  disordered  in  their  mind,  (tnelancholici%  cardiaci* 
etphrenetici),  wefe  supposed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  presag- 
ing ftiture  events,  Cic.  div*  i.  38.  These  were  called  by  Va- 
rious other  names ;  CERRITI  or  Ceriti,  Plaut.  Amph*  ii. 
2.  144.  Horat  Sat.  ii.  3.  278.  because  Ceres  was  supposed 
sometimes  to  deprive  her  worshippers  of  their  reason,  Non. 
u  213*  also  Lar  v  ati,  Larvarumplem,  i.e.  furiosi [etmente 
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moti,  quasi  Larvis  et  spectris  exterriti,  Festus,  Plaut  Men. 
y.  4.  2.  and  Lymphatici,  oclymphati,  Virg.  JEw  vii.  377* 
Liv.  vii.  17-  (a  nymphis  in  furor  cm  ocfa  rap0tA«*nj,  Varro  JL. 
X.  vi.  5.  qui  speciem  quondam  efontey  id  est  effigitm  nym- 
pha  viderint,  Festus),  because  the  nymphs  m^de  those  who 
saw  them  mad,  Ovid.  Ep.  iv.  49.  Isidore  makes  lymphati- 
cus  the  same  with  one  seized  with  the  hydrophobia,  (qui  a* 
quam  ttmeat,  **pW*\  x.  litera  L*  Favor  lymphaticus,  a 
panic  fear,  Liv.  x.  28.  Senec.  Ep.  13.  Nummi  auri  lympha- 
tici* burning  in  the  pocket,  as  eager  to  get  out,  or  to  be  spent, 
Plaut.  Pan.  i.  2.  132.  Mens  lymphata  Mansotico,  intoxi- 
cated, Hor at.  Od.  i.  37.  14.  As  hellebore  was  used  in  cur- 
ing those  who  were  mad,  hence  cUcborosus  for  insanus, 
Flaut.  Rud.  iv*  3.  67.  Those  transported  with  religious  en- 
thusiasm were  called  Fa  ir  a  tic  i,  Juvenal,  ii.  113.  iv.  123. 
Cic.  dhin.  ii.  57.  Dom*  60.  from  fani/m,  *fari%  because 
it  was  consecrated  by  a  set  form  of  words,  (fando),  Festus, 
&  Varr-  L.  L-  v.  7.— or  from  Faun  us,  (qui  primus  fani 
conditorfuit),  Serv.  in  Virg.  G-  i.  10.  From  the  influence 
of  the  moon  on  persons  labouring  under  certain  kinds  of  in- 
sanity, they  are  called  by  later  writers  LUNATICI. 
.-  HARUSPICES,  Cab  haruga,  i.  e.  hostia,  Donat.  in  Ter. 
Phprm.  iv.  4.  28.  vel  potius  a  victimise  aut  extis  victifharum 
i n  ara  inspiciendis) ;  called  also  Extispices,  Ctc.dio.  ii. 
11.  Nan.  i.  53.  who  examined  the  victims  and  their  entrails 
after  they  were  sacrificed,  and  from  thence  derived  omens 
of  futurity;  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  456.  also  from  the  flame,  smoke, 
and  other  circumstances  attending  the  sacrifice  ;  as  if  the 
victim  came  to  the  altar  without  resistance,  stood  there  quiet- 
ly, fell  by  one  stroke,  bled  freely,  &c.  These  were  favoura- 
ble signs.  The  contrary  are  enumerated,  Firs .  O.  iii.  486. 
Lucan.  i.  609,  &c.  They  also  explained  prodigies,  Cic.  Cat* 
iii-  8.  Div.  i.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  29.  PCtn.  vii-  3.  Their  office  re- 
sembled that  of  the  augurs ;  but  they  were  not  esteemed  so 
honourable  :  hence,  when  Julius  Osar  admitted  Ruspina, 
one  of  them,  into  the  senate,  Cicero  represents  it  as  an  in- 
dignity to  the  order,  Fam.  vi.  18.  Their  art  was  called  Ha- 
Busricitf  a,  v.  haruspicum discipline,  Cic.  div.  i-  2. 41.  de- 
rived from  Etruria,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  discover- 
ed by  one  Tages,  Cic.  div*  u.  23.  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  553.  Zm- 
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can.  i.  637.  Censorin.  nat.  rf-  4.  and  whence  Haruspices  were 
often  sent  for  to  Rome,  Xrv.v,  15.  xxvii.  37.  Cic.  Cat.  iiL 
8.  Lucanx.  584.  Martial,  iii.  24.  3.  They  sometimes  came 
from  the  east ;  thus  Armemus  vel  Comagenus  haruspexy  Ju- 
venal, vi.  549.  Females  also  practised  this  art,  (Arus- 
hcal)  Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  iii.  1 .  99.  The  college  of  the  Ha~ 
ruspices  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  Dinoys.  ii.  22.  Of 
what  number  it  consisted  is  uncertain.  Their  chief  was. 
called  Summits  Haruspex,  Cic.  div.  ii.  24. 

Cato  used  to  say,"  he  was  surprised  that  the  Haruspices 
did  not  laugh  when  they  saw  one  another,  Cic.  nat.  D.  i. 
26.  Divin.  ii.  24.  their  art  was  so  ridiculous ;  and  yet  won- 
derful instances  are  recorded  of  the  truth  of  their  predic- 
tions, Ltd.  xxv  k  16.  Sallust.  Jug.  63.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  27* 
Suet.  Galb-  l£  Suet.  C*$.  81.  Dio.  xliv.  18. 

Ill  QUINDECEMVIRI  sacrisfacvundis,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  Sibylline  books,  inspected  them  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  senate  in  dangerous  junctures,  and  perform- 
ed the  sacrifices  which  they  enjoined.  It  belonged  to  them 
in  particular  to  celebrate  the  secular  games,  Harat.  de  carm. 
$<tc.  70.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  11.  vi.  12.  and  those  of  Apollo, 
Dio.  liv.  19.  They  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  the 
following  occasion. 

A  certain  woman  called  Amalthsea,  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  wishing 
to  sell  nine  books  of  Sibylline,  or  prophetic  oracles.  But 
upon  TarquinVrefusal  to  give  her  the  price  which  she  asked, 
she  went  away  and  burnt  three  of  them.  Returning  soon 
after,  she  sought  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six. 
Whereupon  being  ridiculed  by  the  king,  as  a  senseless  old 
woman,  she  went  and  burnt  other  three;  and  coming 
back  still  demanded  the  same  price  for  the  three  which  re- 
mained. Gellius  says  that  the  books  were  burnt  in  the 
king's  presence,  i.  19.  Tarquin,  surprised  at  the  strange 
conduct  of  the  woman,  consulted  the  augurs  what  to  do. 
They  regretting  the  loss  of  the  books,  which  had  been  des- 
troyed, advised  the  king  to  give  the  price  required.  The 
woman  therefore  having  delivered  the  books,  and  having 
desired  them  to  be  carefully  kept,  disappeared ;  and  was 
never  afterwards  seen,  Dionys.  iv.  62,  Lactant/u  6.  Gell-u' 
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19.  Pliny  says  she  burnt  two  books,  and  only  preserved 
one,  Ptin>  xiii.  13.  s.  27.  Tarquin  committed  the  cnre  of 
these  books,  called  Libri  Sibyllini,  ibid,  or  versus, 
Horat.  carta*  sec.  5.  CV.  Verr*  iv.  49,  to  two  men  (Duum- 
viri of  illustrious  birth,  Dionys.  ibid,  one  of  whom,  called 
Atilius,  Dionys*  iv.  62.  or  TuHius,  Valer.  Maxtmus.i.  1. 
13.  he  is  said  to  have  punished,  for  being  unfaithful  to  his 
trust,  by  ordering  him  to  be  sewed  up  alive  in  a  sack,  (in 
culeum  insui)y  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  ibid,  the  punishment 
afterwards  inflicted  on  parricides,  Vic  Rose.  Am.  25.  In 
the  year  387,  ten  men  {decemviri)  were  appointed  for  tbis 
purpose;  five  patricians,  and  five  plebeians,  Liv.  vi.  37. 
42.  afterwards  fifteen,  as  it  is  thought  by  Syila,  Seru.  in 
Firg.  JEn.  vi.  73*  Julius  Caesar  made  them  sixteen,  Dio. 
xlii.  51.  xliii.  51.  They  were  created  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Pontificesy  Dio.  liv.  19.  See  hex  Domitia.  The 
chief  of  them  was  called  Macister  Collegii,  Plhu 
xxviu.2. 

These  Sibylline  books  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Liv.  xxxviii.  45.  and  therefore,  in 
public  danger  or  calamity,  the  keepers  of  them  were  fre- 
quently ordered  by  the  senate  to  inspect  (adite,  inspicere  v. 
consuiere)  them,  Liv.  iii.  10.  v.  13.  vii.  27.  xi.  12.  xxi.  62* 
xxii.  9.  xxix.  10.  xxxvi.  37.  xli.  21.  They  were  kept  in  a 
stone  chest  below  ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
But  the  Capitol  being  burnt  in  the  Marsic  war,  the  Sibylline 
books  were  destroyed  together  with  it,  A.  U.  670.  Where- 
upon ambassadors  were  sent  every  where  to  collect 
the  oracles  of  the  Sibyls,  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  12.  Far 
there  were  other  prophetic  women  besides  the  one  who  came 
to  Tarquin,  Pausan.  x.  12.  Lactantius  from  Varro  men- 
tions ten,  i-  6.  iElian,  four,  xii.  35.  Pliny  says  there  were 
statues  of  three  Sibyls  near  the  Rostra  in  the  Forum,  xxxiv. 
5.  s.  10.  The  chief  was  the  Sibyl  of  Cum*,  (Sibylla 
Cumaa),  whom  iEneas  is  supposed  to  have  consulted  ; 
called  by  Virgil  Dciphobe>  JEn.  vi.  36.  98.  from  her  age, 
longava,  32L  vivax,  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  104.  and  the  Sibyl 
of  Erythr*,  a  city  of  Ionia,  (Ervthr^ea  Sibylla),  Cic. 
divin*  i.  18.  who  used  to  utter  her  oracles  with  such  ambi- 
guity, that  whatever  happened,  she  might  seem  to  have  pre- 
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dieted  it,  id.  ii  54.  as  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi* 
Pausan.  iv.  12.  &c.  the  verses,  however,  were  so  contrived, 
that  the  first  letters  of  them  joined  together  made  some  sense  ; 
hence  called  Acrostichis,  or  in  the  plural  acrostichides, 
(«*f«r«#<$)%  Dionys.  iv.  62.  Christian  writers  often  quote 
the  Sibylline  verses  in  support  of  Christianity ;  as  Lactan- 
tius,  i.  6.  ii.  11, 12.  iv*  6«  but  these  appear  to  have  been  fa- 
bricated. 

From  the  various  Sibylline  verses  thus  collected,  the  Quin- 
decemviri  made  out  new  books;  which  Augustus,  (after 
having  burnt  all  other  prophetic  books,  fatidici  libri,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  above  2000),  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases, 
(forulis  auratisj  under  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in 
the  temple  of  that  god  on  the  Palatine  hill,  Suet-  Aug.  31. 
to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Mn.  vi.  69,  &c.  having  first  caused 
the  priests  to  write  over  with  their  own  hands  a  new  copy 
of  them,  because  the  former  books  were  fading  with  age, 
Diof  liv.  17- 

The  Quindecemv;ri  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
serving  in  the  army,  and  from  other  offices  in  the  city.  Their 
priesthood  was  for  life,  Ifanys.  iv.  62.  They  were  properly 
the  priests  of  Apollo ;  and  hence  each  of  them  had  at  his 
house  a  brazen  tripod,  (cortina  vel  tripusJ,  ^Serv.  in  Virg* 
&n.  iii.  332.  Val.  Flacc.  i-  5.  as  being  sacred  to  Apollo, 
Suet  Aug*  52.  Similar  to  that  on  which  the  priestess  of 
Delphi  sat,  which  Servius  makes  a  three- footed  stool  or  ta* 
ble,  (mensd),  ibid.  360*  but  others,  a  vase  with  three  feet  and 
a  covering,  properly  called  Cortina  (•*/•*),  which  also  signi- 
fies a  large  round  cauldron,  Pirn,  xxxv.  11.  *•  41.  Varr.  L. 
L.  vi,  3.  often  put  for  the  whole  tripod,  or  for  the  oracle, 
Virg.  Mn.  vi.  347.  iii.  92.  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  635-  Ptin.  xxxiv. 
3-  j.  8.  hence  tripodas  sentire^  to  understand  the  oracles  of 
Apollo,  Firg.  Mn.  iii.  360.  When  tripods  are  said  to  have 
been  given  as  a  present,  vases  or  cups  supported  on  three  feet 
are  understood,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  110.  Herat-  Od.  iv.  8*  3.  Nep. 
Paus*  I.  Ovid.  Her.  iii.  32.  Suet.  Aug.  52.  such  as  are  to 
be  seen  on  ancient  coins* 

IV.  SEPTiiMVIRJ  epulcmum,  who  prepared  the  sacred 
leasts  at  fames,  processions,  and  other  solemn  occasions. 

It  was  eustomary  among  the  Romas*  U>  decree  feast*  to 
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the  gods,  in  order  to  appease  their  wrath,  especially  to  Jupi- 
ter, CepulumJovis,  v.  -e),  during  the  public  games,  (ludorum 
causa) y  Liv.  xxv.  2.  xxvii.  38.  xxix.  38.  fin.  xxx*  39* 
xxxi.  4  xxxiL  7.    These  sacred  entertainments  became  so 
iiumerous,  that  the  Pantifices  could  no  longer  attend  to  tbem  ; 
to  which  account,  this  order  of  priests  was  instituted  to  act 
as  their  assistants.  They  were  first  created  A.  557,  three  in 
number,  (Tai^M via i  Epulokes,)  Lw.  xxxiii-  44.  Cic. 
Orat.  Hi- 19.  and  were  allowed  to  wear  the  toga  ptatexta^  a£ 
the  Pantifices*  ibid.  In  the  sing-  Triumvir  Efttlo,  Id. 
±1.  42.  Their  number  was  increased  to  seven,  it  is  thought 
by  Sylla,  Gell.  1.  12.  sing.  SEpTEMViR<yjE  Ervus/*stis, 
Lucan.  i.  602.    If  any  thing  had  been  neglected  or  wrohgly 
performed  in  the  public  games,  the  Epulones  reported  it  iafi 
ferebant)  to  the  Pantifices  ;  by  whose  decree  the  games  on 
that  account  were  sometimes  celebrated  anew,  Cic.  Hartup. 
10.  Lw*  ibid.    The  sacred  feasts  were  prepared  With  great 
magnificence ;  hence,  Cdna  pontificum,  v.  pontifical**,  el 
ouguralts,  for  sumptuous  entertainments,  Herat.  Oct  ii.  14. 
28.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 

The  Pantifices  tAugures,  Septemviri  Epuhncs,  and  Qmn. 
decemviri,  were  called  the  four  colleges  of  priests,  (rt  •»«{*  t 

he*<rvt*t,  tho, liii.  1.  iSbcettfofMSUMllORUM  collegiorum, 

&***.  Aug.  101.)  When  divide  honours  were  decreed  to 
Augustus,  after  his  death,  a  fifth  college  was  added,  com- 
posed of  his  priests ;  hence  called  Collegium  Sob  a  lium 
August  ahum,  Tacit.  AnnaL  iii.  64.  Dto,\\i.  46.  MS.  12. 
So  Ft  a  vi  alum  collegium,  the  priests  of  Titus  and  Vespa- 
sian, Suet.  Dom.  4.  But  the  name  of  COLLEGIUM  was 
applied  not  only  to  some*  other  fraternities  of  priests,  Im. 
jexxvi.  3.  but  to  any  number  of  men  joined  in  the  same  of- 
fice ;  as  the  Consuls,  Liv.  x*  22.  24.  Pnetors,  Cic.  Off  iii. 
20.  Quastors,  Suet.  Claud.  24.  Tribunes,  Cu>  Dom.  18. 
also  to  any  body  of  merchants,  Liv>  ii-  27-  or  mechanics, 
JP/m-  xxxiv.  1-  Plm-  2?p-  x.  42-  to  tho&e  who  lived  in  the  ca- 
pital, Uv-  v-  50-  52.  even  to  an  assemblage  of  the  meanest 
citizens,  Cic-  Bom*  28»  car  slaves!  Cu>  post  red-  in  Sen,  13- 
Sext •  25-  Pis-  4- 

To  each  of  the  colleges  of  Pantifices,  Augures,  and  Quin- 
j&ftfBttri,  Julius  C*w  added  one!  Die,  xlii*  51*  and  to  die 
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Sepiemviri,  three,  Id  xlii  -fin.  After  the  battle  of  Actiura 
a  power  was  granted  to  Augustus  of  adding  to  these  colle- 
ges as  many  extraordinary  members  as  be  thought  proper ; 
which  power  was  exercised  by  the  succeeding  emperors,  so 
that  the  number  of  these  colleges  was  thenceforth  very  un- 
certain, Dio,  li-  20-  liii-  17*  They  seem,  however,  to  have 
retained  their  ancient  names*  thus,  Tacitus  calls  himself 
Quiudecenwirali  sacerdotio  pntditus,  Ann-  xi-  11-  and  Pliny 
mentions  a  Septemvir  Epulonum.  Ep.  ii*  li- 
lt was  anciently  ordained-  by  law,  that  two  persons  of  the 
satpe  family  <t»  w  ««™  <r*yym**0  should  not  enj  jy  the  same 
priesthood,  Dio.  xxxi*-  17-  But  under  thp  emperors  this 
retaliation  was  disregarded 

The  other  fraternities  of  priests  were  less  considerable,  al- 
though composed  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank- 

1FRATRES  AM3  ARV  ALES,twelve  in  nu jijer,who 
offered  up  sacrifices,  for  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  (at  arva 
fruge$fcrrent\  Varr-  iv.  15-  which  were  called  Sacra  Am- 
barvalia,  because  the  victim  was  carried  round  the  fields, 
{arvaambiebatt  tercircumibai  hostiafruges,  Virg-  G-  i  345-) 
Hence  they  were  said,  agros  tustrare*  lei  Eel.  v.  75.  et  pur* 
garey  Tibull?  ii.  1.  1.  &  17.  and  the  victim  was  cullecl  Hos- 
TiA  ambarvalis,  Ftstvs,  Macrob-  Sat  iii.  5.)  attended 
.  with  a  crowd  of  country  people,  having  their  temples  bound 
frith  garlands  of  oak  leaves,  dancing  and  singing  the  praises 
of  Ceres ;  to  whom  libations  were  made  of  honey  diluted 
with  milk  and  wine,  (cui  tu  lacte/avos,  i.  e.  mei,  et  miti 
fiiue  Baccho,  Virg.  G.  i.  344.)  these  sacred  rites  were  per- 
formed before  they  began  to  reap,  privately  as  we}l  as  pub* 
|idy,  t&tf,  347.        . 

This  order  of  priests  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Romulus  in  honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  Laurentii,  who  had 
12  sons :  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus,  to  console 
her,  offered  to  supply  his  place,  and  called  himself  and  the 
rest  of  her  sons,  Fratres  Arvales.  Their  office  was  for 
life,  and  continued  even  in  captivity  and  exile.  They  wore  a 
crown  made  of  the  ears  of  corn,  f  corona  $picta\  and  a  white 
woollen  wreath  around  their  temples,  (mfula  alba),  GeH.  vit 
17.Plin.xviii.2. 
lviVLMerimt  flamentakrim>quibt4ssa<;erckte$  et  hostit, 
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templaque  velqbantur,  Festus*  The  infuUe  were  broad  wool- 
len bandages  tied  with  ribands,  fvittaj,  Virg.  G.  iii.  487. 
JEn.  x.  538.  Ovid.  Pont*  iii.  2.  74.  used  not  only  by  priests 
to  cover  their  heads,  Cic.  Vert.  iv.  50.  Lucan.  v.  142.  bat 
also  by  suppliants,  Car*  jB.  C  ii.  12.  Liv.  xxiv-  30-  xxv.  25* 
Tacit.  Hist.  i.  66.  « 

2,  GURiONES,  the  priests,  who  performed  the  public 
sacred  rites  in  each  curia,  30  in  number.  See  p.  1.  Heralds 
who  notified  the  orders  of  the  prince  or  people  at  the  spec- 
tacles were  also  called  Curiones,  Phn  Ep.  iv.  7.  Martini' 
Prof.  ii.  Plautus  calls  a  lean  lamb  curw,  i.  e-  qui  cur  a  ma* 
cet>  which  is  lean  with  care,  AuL  iii.  6. 27. 

3.  FECI  ALES  vel  Fettales,  sacred  persons  employed  in 
declaring  war  and  making  peace,  Jiv.  ix.  5.  The  Fecia&s, 
who  took  the  oath,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  in  con- 
eluding  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  called  PATER  PATRA- 
TlJS^quodjusjurandum  pro  totopopulo  patrabat,  i.  e.  />nr- 
stabat  vel  peragebat) ',  Liv.  i-  24-  The  Feciales  f collegium 
Jecialium,  Liv.  xxxvi*  3.  were  instituted  by  Numa  Pompi- 
lius,  borrowed,  as  Dionysius  thinks,  i.  21.  ii.  72.  from  the 
Greefcv  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  20  in  number, 
Farr.  apudNon.  xii»43.  They  judged  concerningevery  thing 
which  related  to  (he  proclaiming  of  war  and  the  making  of 
treaties,  ibid.  Cic.  Irgg.  ii»  9-  the  forms  they  used  were  insti- 
tuted by  Ancus,  Liv-  i-  32-  They  were  sent  to  the  enemy 
to  demand  the  restitution  of  effects,  (cLARiGATuiff,i*e»  res 
raptasy  clare  repetitum^  They  always  carried  in  their  hands, 
or  wreathed  round  their  temples,  vervain,  (verbena,)  Sar- 
in Virg-  xii*  120-  vel  verhenaca*  a  kind  of  sacred  grass  or 
clean  herbs,  (sagmina  v.  herba  pur*>)  plucked  from  a  par* 
ticular  place  in  the  capitol,  with  the  earth,  in  which  it  grew, 
(gramen  ex  arce  cum  sua  terra  evulsum  ;)  hence  the  chief 
of  them  was  called  Vxrbenarius,  Plin.  xxii-  3-  xxx<9» 
&.  69-  If  they  were  sent  to  make  a  treaty,  each  of  them  car- 
ried vervain  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  a  flint  stone  to  strike 
the  animal  which  was  sacrificed,  (prioos  lapides  silicesf  ptu 
vasque  verbenas,)  Liv.  xxx.  43. 

4-  SOD  ALES  Titti  vel  Tttienses,  priests  appointed  by 
Titus  Tatius  to  preserve  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Sabines  ;  or 
ty  t^omulusia  honour  of  Tatius  himself,  Tacit  dtwati-Sfr 
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l&f-  S.  95-  in  imitation  of  whom  the  priests  instituted  to 
Augustus  after  his  death  were  called  So  da  lbs,  ibid.  Suet. 
Claud6.Gal!h8. 

5.  REX  Sacrorum,  vel  Bex  sacrificulus^  a  priest  appoint- 
ed after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  perform  the  sacred 
rites,  which  the  kings  themselves  used  formerly  to  perform ; 
an  office  of  small  importance,  $nd  subject  to  the  Pantifex 
Maximus,  as  all  the  other  priests  were,  Liv*  ii-  %  Dumt/s* 
iv  74-  v.  1*  Before  a  person  was  admitted  to  this  priest- 
hood, he  was  obliged  to  resign  any  other  office  he  bore,  Lio* 
xl-  52*  His  wife  was  called  Reg  in  a,  Macrob*  SdV  i- 15. 
and  his  house  anciently  Regia,  Serv-  in  Vtrg.Mn-  viii.  363. 

THE  PRIESTS  OF  PARTICULAR  GODS. 

THE  priests  of  particular  gods  were  called  FL AMI- 
NES, from  a  cap  or  fillet  (a  jffo  vel  pileo),  which  thejr 
wore  on  their  heads,  Van*  L  L-  iv- 15*  The  chief  of  these 
were, 

I.  Flamen  DIALIS,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  was.  dis- 
tinguished by  a  Hctor,  sella  curulis,  and  toga  pr*textay  Lav- 
i.  20-  and  had  a  right,  from  his  office,  of  coming  into  the  se- 
nate, Lav*  xxvii-  8-  Flamen  MARTIAL  IS,  the  priest  of 
Mars  ;  QUIRINALIS,  of  Romulus,  &c  These  threeVere 
always  chosen  From  the  patricians,  Ctc-  Dom*  14. — They 
were  first  instituted  by  Num  a,  Liv*  i  20  Dionys-  ii*  64*  who 
had  himself  performed  the  sacred  rites,  which  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  Flamen  Dialis,  Liv-  i-  20.  They,  were  after, 
wards  created  by  the  people,  Oell.xv.  27-  when  they  were 
said  to  be  clecti,  de&igrtati,  creati^vtl  destinati,  Veil*  ii-  43- 
Suet'  Jul*  1-  and  inaugurated  or  solemnly  admitted  to  their 
office  by  the  Pantifex  M-  and  the  augurs,  Cic-  Phil-  ii-  43* 
Brut  1-  Suet.Cai  12.  Liv-  xxx.  26.  Paler.  Max*  vL  9. 
3.  when  they  were  said  irtaugurari,  prodt,  vel  capi>  ibid.  & 
Cic.  Mil-  lO  17.  The  Pantifex  M.  seems  to  have  nominat. 
cd  thtee  persons  to'  the  people,  of  whom  they  chose  one,  Ta- 
cit. AimaL  iv-  16. 

The  Flamines  wore  a  purple  robe  called  L^n  a  ,  Cic*  Brut. 

14.  which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  over  their  toga  ;  hence 

called  by  Festus  dunlex  awictus,  and  a  conical  <  ap,  called 

Ar&X* Ivcaru  1 604.  Lqmgerosque  apices,  Vtrg . Mn  viii, 

%  •'  * 
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664.  Although  not  Pontifices%  they  seem  to  have  had  a  seal 
in  thai  college,  Cic.  Harusp.  6.  Dom.  9.  Other  Flamtnei 
were  afterwards  created,  called  Minores,  who  might  be 
plebeians,  Festes,  as  the  Flamen  of  Carmenta,  the  mother 
of  Evander,  Cic.  Brut*  14*  The  emperors  also,  after  their 
consecration,  had  each  of  them  their  Flamines,  and  likewise 
colleges  of  priests  who  were  calle<J  sgdnles,  Suet-  CI.  6. 
Thus,  Flamen  CMsA*i$/Suet.Sut*74.  sc  Antonius,  Ck. 
Phil.  ii.  43.  Dio.  xl-  iv.  6. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  was  an  officer  of  great  dignity, 
(maxim  i&  dignationis  inter  xv.  Jlumine$y  Festus*)  but  sub* 
jected  to  many  restrictions ;  as,  that  he  should  not  ride  on 
horseback,  Fest.  &  Flirt.  xxviii.  9.  nor  stay  one  night  with- 
out  the  city,  Liv.  v.  52.  Tacit.  Attnal.  iii*  58.  nor  take  an 
oath,  Liv*  xxxi*  50.  and  several  others  enumerated,  QrMx, 
15.  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  39-  43. 107. 108,  fee.  His  wife  IPk* 
mimca,)  was  likewise  under  particular  restrictions,  Md.k 
Tacit.  AnnaL  iv*  16.  Ovtd.  Fast,  vi-  226.  but  she  could  not 
be  divorced :  and,  if  she  died,  the  Flamen  resigned  his  office, 
Plutarch,  q.  ifewi-  49.  because  he  could  not  perform  oertain 
sacred  rites  without  her  assistance,  ibid. 

From  the  death  of  Merula,  who  killed  himself  in  the  test- 
pie  bt  Jupiter,  (indcis  veni*,  stiperfusoque  altanbus  semguu 
»<?,)  Cicero  says  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  Oret.  iii.  3.  to  a- 
void  the  cruelty  of  Cinna,  A.  666.  Fhr.  iii.  21.  FdL  vu  12. 
there  was  no  Flamen  DtaUs  for  72  years,  Tacit.  JmaL 
iii.  58.  {Dio makes  it  77  years,  liv.  36.  but  seems  not  con- 
sistent, ibid-  24.)  and  the  duties  of  his  fraction  woe  per* 
formed  by  the  Ponti/ices  ;  till  Augustus  made  Scrvius  Ma* 
higiriensis,  Priest  of  Jupiter,  Tacit.  Hid.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  Ju. 
Bus  Caesar  had  indeed  been  elected  (dcjtinotu*,  Suet.  1. 
ereatusj  Veil.  ii.  43.)  to  that  office  at  17  {pent  puer%  Hud.) 
but  not  having  been  inaugurated,  was  soon  after  deprived 
of  it  by  Sylla,  ibid. 

II.  S  ALII,  the  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  in- 
stituted  by  Numa;  so  called,  because  on  solemn  occasions 
they  used  to  go  through  the  city  dancing,  (a  smltu  itomtna 
ducunt,  Ovid.  Fast  iii.  387.  exsultantes  SAtir,  Firg.  jE* 
▼iii.  663.  a  saltando,  quodfacert  in  comiiio  in  sacri*  quatan- 

nis  solertttf  debent,  Varr.  iv.  IS  J  dretf  in  an  embroidered 

» 
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tmky  (turrita  pieta),  bound  with  a  brazen  belt,  Ad  a  toga 
prttcxta  or  trabea  ;  having  on  their  head  a  eap  rising  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  {apex,  s9;/u»rj*,) 
with  a  sword  by  their  side ;  in  their  right  hand,  a  spear,  a 
rod,  or  the  like ;  and  in  their  left,  one  of  the  Anciliay  or 
shields  of  Mars,  Dwnys.  ii.  70  Lucan  says  it  hung  from 
their  neck,  Et  Satins  lata  portat  Ancilta  colio.  i.  603.  Sene- 
ca resembles  the  leaping  of  the  Salii,  fsaltus  saliaris),  to 
that  of  fullers  of  cloth,  (saltus  fullonius),  Ep.  15-  They 
used  to  go  to  the  capitoI,  through  the  Forum  and  other  pub- 
lic parts  of  the  city,  singing  as  they  went,  sacred  songs,  (per 
urbem  ibant  canentes  earmma  cum  tripudiis  solcmtique  salta- 
tuy  Liv.  i.  20.  Horat.  OcJ.  i.  36*  12.  iv.  1, 28.)  said  to  hare 
been  composed  by  Numa,  (SaRare  Numa  carmen),  Horat. 
Ep.  ii*  1.  86.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  83.  which,  in  the  time  of  Ho* 
race,  could  hardly  be  understood  by  any  'one,  ibid,  scarcely 
by  the  priests  themselves,  Quwctttian,  i.  6.  40.  Festus  calls 
these  verses  Ax  a  m  e  n  t  a  vel  Assamenta* 

The  most  solemn  procession  of  the  Salii  was  on  the  first 
of  March,  in  commemoration  of  the  time  when  the  sacred 
shield  was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  in  the  reign 
of  Numa.  They  resembled  the  army  dancers  of  the  Greeks, 
called  Curetcsy  from  Crete,  where  that  manner  of  dancing, 
called  Pyrriche,  had  its  origin ;  whether  invented  by 
Minerva,  or,  according  to  the  fables  of  die  poets,  by  the  C«- 
reiet'f  who,  being  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his 
infancy,  Serv.  in  Firg.  iv.  151.  to  prevent  his  .being  discov- 
ered by  Saturn  his  father,  drowned  his  cries  by  the  sound 
of  their  arms  and  cymbals,  Dwnys.  ii.  70.  vii.  72.  Hygin. 
139.  It  was  certainly  common  among  the  Greeks  in  the  time 
«f  Homer,  //.  vi.  v.  494.  Strab.  x.  467,  &  468,^*. 

No  one  could  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  Salti,  un« 
less  n  native  of  the  place,  and  freebom,  whose  father  and  mo- 
ther were  alive.  Lucan  calls  them  lecta  javentus  Patricia, 
because  chosen  from  that  order,  ix.  478.  The  Salii,  after 
finishing  their  procession,  Jhad  a  splendid  entertainment  pre- 
pared for  thecn.  Suet.  Claud.  33 ;  hence  Saliares  dopes* 
costly  dishes,  Hirat  6dv  3?-  2-  Epulari  Saliarem  in  mo< 
dum,  to  feast  luxuriously,  Cic  Att-  v-  9  Their  chief  was 
ofiBed  Pjubsul,  (v  e.  qui  ante  alios  salit)  s  who  saems  t* 
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have  gtmAbrtmo5t  in  die  procession,  Cic.  darin*  i-  26.  S-  66- 
their  principal  musician,  Vates,  and  he  who  admitted  new 
members,  Magister,  Capito&n.  in  Antonxn.  pfulos.  4. 
According  to  Dionysius,  iii-  32-  Tullus  Hostilius  added 
twelve  other  Salii,  who  were  called  Agonales,  enset,  or 
Colimij  from  having  their  chapel  on  the  Colline  hill-  Those 
Instituted  by  Numa  had  their  chapel  on  the  Palatine  hill ; 
hence,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  they  were  called  Palati- 
ni, Id-  ii-  70. 

III.  LUPERCI,  the  priests  of  Pan  ;  so  called  (a  ItipaJ 
from  a  wolf,  because  that  god  was  supposed  to  keep  the 
wolves  from  the  sheep,  Serv.  in  Pirg-  Mn.  viii-  343*  Hence 
the  place  where  he  was  worshipped  was  called  Lupercal* 
and  his  festival  Lupercalia,  which  was  celebrated  in  Febru- 
ary ;  at  which  time  the  Luptrci  ran  up  and  down  the  city 
naked,  having  only  a  girdle  of  goat's  skin  round  their  waist, 
and  thongs  of  the  same  in  their  hands,  with  which  they 
struck  those  they  met ;  particularly  married  women,  who 
were  thence  supposed  to  be  rendered  prolific,  Ovid-  Fast. 
ii-  427,  &  445. 

There  were  three  companies  (sodalitates)  ofLuperci;  tw» 
ancient,  called  Fa bi am  and  Quintiliani,  (a  Fabio  et 
Quintilio  prapositis  suis,  Festus),  and  a  third  called  Julii, 
instituted  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  whose  first  chief  was 
Antony  :  and  therefore,  in  that  capacity,  at  the  festival  of 
the  Lupercalia*  although  consul,  he  went  almost  naked  into 
the  forum  Julium,  attended  by  his  lictors,  and  having  made 
a  harangue  to  the  people,  (nudus  concumatus  est),  Cic.  Phil, 
ii.  34,  &  43.  from  the  Rostra,  he,  according  to  concert,  as  it 
is  believed,  presented  a  crown  to  Caesar,  who  was  sitting 
there  in  a  golden  chair,  drest  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  golden, 
diadem,  which  had  been  decreed  him,  surrounded  by  the 
whole  senate  and  people,  ibid.  Antony  attempted  repeatedly 
to  put  the  crown  on  his  head,  addressing  him  by  the  tide  of 
King,  and  declaring  that  what  he  said  and  did  was  at  the 
desire  of  his  fellow  citizens,  Dio,  xlv.  31,  &  41-  xlvi-  5.  But 
Caesar  perceiving  the  strongest  marks  of  aversion  in  the  peo- 
ple, rejected  it,  saying,  that  Jifpiter  alone  was  king  of  Rome, 
and  therefore  sent  the  crown  to  the  Capitol,  as  a  present  to 
that  god,  Sueu  Cas-  79-  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  5.  v.  14-  xiii-  8, 15, 
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19,  Dio,  xlvi.  19.  FetL  ii.  56.  Plutarch.  C*s.  p.  736.  Anton* 
J*  921.  Appiah-  B-  C.  ii.  p.  496.  It  is  remarkable  that  none 
of  the  succeeding  emperors,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power, 
ever  ventured  to  assume  the  name  of  King. 

As  the  Luperci  were  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests, 
said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Evander,  Ovid-  Fast'  it  ~ 
279-  Lw  h  5-  so  they  continued  the  longest,  not  being  abo- 
lished till  the  time  of  Anastasius,  who  died,  A*  D-  518- 

IV.  POTITU  and  PINARII,  the  priests  of  Hercules,  in- 
stituted  by  Evander,  l£v- 1  7-  Virg.  Mn  viii  270-  when  he 
built  an  altar  to  Hercules,  called  Maxima,  aftrr  that  hero 
bad  slain  Cacus,  Liv-  i  7*  said  to  have  been  instructed  in 
the  sacred  rites  by  Hercules  himself,  Cic-  Dom-  52.  Serv.  in 
Vvrg-  Mn*  viii.  269-  being  then  two  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  in  that  place*  The  Ptnarti  happening  to  come  too 
late  to  the  sacrifice,  after  the  entrails  were  eaten  up,  (extis 
adesistJ  were  by  the  appointment  of  Hercules  never  after 
permitted  to  taste  the  entrails,  ibid-  &  Dionys*  i.  40-  So  that 
they  acted  only  as  assistants  in  performing  the  sacred  rites  ; 
(Et domus  Herculei ctistos Pinaria sacri%  Viig. ibid).  The 
Potitiij  being  taught  by  Evander,  continued  to  preside  at  the 
sacrifices  of  Hercules,  for  many  ages ;  (Antistites  sacra 
ejus  fuenmty  Liv.  ibid-  Primusque  Potitius  auctory  Virg. 
ibidO  till  the  Pinarii  by  the  authority  or  advice  of  Appius 
Claudius,  the  censor,  having  delegated  their  ministry  to 
public  slaves,  their  whole  race,  (genus  omne*  v* Gens,  Pg- 
titiarum\  consisting  of  12  familue,  became  extinct,  within 
a  year ;  and  some  time  after  Appius  lost  his  sight ;  a  warn- 
ing,  says  Livy,  against  making  innovations  in  religion,  {quod 
Amovendis  statu  suo  sacris  religixmemfacere  posset \)  ix.  29. 
V-  GALLI,  die  priests  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
so  called  from  Gallus,  a  river  in  Phrygia,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  make  those  who  drank  of  it  mad,  so  that  they  cas- 
trated themselves,  Festus  ;  as  the  priests  of  Cybele  did,  He- 
Todian-  i*  11*  Ovid-  Fast  iv.  361*  (genitalia  sibiabscindebanb 
cidtris  lapideis  vel  Samnia  testa,  with  knives  of  stone  or  Sa~ 
xnian  brick),  Juvenal-  ii.  116-  vi.  513.  Martial,  iii  81,  3* 
Plin.  xi.  49-  s- 109-  xxxv- 12.  s»  46.  in  imitation  oiAtys, 
-yis.  Attis9  -tffo,  v.  Attmy  inis,  Ovid.  Fast-  iv-  223,  Stc-  Met. 
**.  104-  Arnob.  called  also  Curetes,  JjuctcU  ii*  629«  Co- 
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r*bantes,  Horat-  Od.  i.  16,  8- their  chief,  Archigalj 
ius,  Serv.  in  Virg*  ix.  116.  Flirt,  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  all  of 
Phrygian  extraction,  Dionys.  ii.  19.  who  used  to  carry 
round  the  image  of  Cybele,  with  the  gestures  of  mad  people, 
rolling  their  heads,  beating  their  breasts  to  the  sound  of  die 
flute,  f  tibia  Berecynthia  v.  buxi),  making  a  great  iioise 
with  drums  arid  cymbals,  Horat.  Od.  i.  16,  7.  Virg .  JEn.  ix* 
619.  Sometimes  also  cutting  their  arms,  and  uttering  dread- 
ful predictions,  Lucan.  i.  565.  Senec.  Med.  804-  During 
the  festival  called  Hilaria,  at  the  vernal  equinox ,  (viii. 
Kal.  April.)  Macrob-  Sat.  i.  21.  they  washed  with  certain 
solemnities  the  image  of  Cybele,  her  chariot,  her  lions,  and 
all  her  sacred  things,  in  the  Tiber,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Al- 
ma, Ovid*  Fast-  iv.  337.  They  annually  went  round  the 
villages,  asking  an  alms,  (stipem  emendiemttes),  ibid*  350. 
Pont.  i.  I,  40.  Dionys.  ii.  19-  which  all  other  priests  were 
prohibited  to  do,  Cic.  legg.  ii,  9, 16.  All  the  circumstances 
relating  to  Cybele  and  her  sacred  rites  are  poetically  detailed 
by  Ovid,  Fast,  iv- 181,-373. 

The  rights  of  Cybele  were  disgraced  by  great  mdecency 
of  expression,  Juvenal,  ii- 110-  Augustus  de  Civ-  Dei.  ii*  14 

VIRGINES  VEST  ALES  (n***  '&*««*<,)  Vii*ins 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Vesta,  a  priesthood  derived 
from  Alba,  Liv.  i«  20-  for  Rhea  Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romu- 
lus, was  a  Vestal,  ibid.  3-  originally  from  Troy,  Vtrg.  Mn-  ii. 
296-  first  instituted  at  Rome  by  Numa,  Liv.  ibid,  four  in 
number,  Dionys.  ii*  64,  6?  65.  two  were  added  by  Tarquini- 
Hs  Priscus,  Id.  iii.  67-  or  by  Servius  Tullius,  Plutarch-  in 
Numa,  which  continued  to  be  the  number  ever  after,  Db- 
nys  ibid.  FestUs  in  SEX. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  chosen  first  by  the  kings,  Dionys- 
ibid'  and  after  their  expulsion,  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus; 
who,  according  to  the  Fapian  law,  when  a  vacancy  was  to 
be  supplied,  selected  from  among  the  people,  twenty  girls 
above  six,  and  below  sixteen  years  of  age,  free  from  any  bo- 
dily defect,  (which  was  a  requisite  in  all  priests,  Sacerdos 
intecersit,  Senec.  contra?'  iv.  2-  Plutarch'  q-  Mom.  720 
whose  father  and  mother  were  both  alive,  and  freeborn  citi- 
zens- It  was  determined  by  lot  in  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  of  these  twenty  should  be  appointed-   Then  the 
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Tmtifex  M.  went  and  took  her  on  who*n  the  lot  fell,  from 
her  parents,  as  a  captive  in  war  (mam  prehensarn  a  parente 
veksti  bello  cap  tarn  abducebatJ,  addressing  her  thus,  Te,  A- 
mata,  capio;  that  being,  according  to  A.  Gellius,  the 
name  of  the  first  who  was  chosen  a  Vestal :  Hence  Capere 
Virginem  Vestalem^  to  choose ;  which  word  was  also  appli- 
ed to  the  Flamcn  Diahs>  to  the  Pontifices  and  augurs,  Gell, 
L  12.  But  afterwards  this  mode  of  casting  lots  was  not  ne- 
cessary. The  Pontifex  M-  might  choose  any  one  he  thought 
proper,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  the  requisite 
qualifications,  (cujus  ratio  haberi  posset  J  y  ibid.  Tacit,  Ann. 
ii  86*  If  none  offered  voluntarily,  the  method  of  casting 
lots  was  used.  Suet.  Aug-  31. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministry  for  thir-  - 
ty  years.  For  the  first  ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites ; 
for  the  next  ten,  they  performed  them ;  and  for  the  last  tenf 
taught  the  younger  virgins,  Senec.  de  vit.  beat*  29.  Dionys. 
ii.  67.  They  were  all  said,  prasidere  sacris*  Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
86.  ut  assidua  temvli  A  n  t  i  s  t  i  t  e  s ,  v.  -&r,  Liv.  i:  20.  The 
oldest  (FestaRum  vetustissima,  Tacit.  Ann-  xi.  32.  was  call- 
ed Maxima,  Suet*  Jul.  83*  f  wes+Givwr*!  Dio%  liv.  24.)  After 
thirty  years  service  they  might  ieavc  ihe  temple  and  many; 
which,  however,  was  seldom  done,  and  always  reckoned  o* 
xninous,  Dionys.  ii.  67. 

The  office  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was,— 1.  to  keep  the  sa- 
cred fire  always  burning,  Florm  i.  2.  Custodxunto  ign  em 
roci  publici  sempiternum,  Cic  legg.  ii-8.  whence M* 
ternaque  Vesta  oblitus,  Horat.  Od.  iii-  5  1L  watching  it  in 
the  night  time  alternately,  Liv.  xxviii*  31.  and  whoever  al* 
lowed  it  to  go  out  was  scourged,  (flagris  cadebatur)  by  the 
PontjfexM.  Valer.  Max-  i.  1.  6  Dionys-  ii.  67.  nuda  qui- 
demt  sed  obscuro  loco  et  velo  medio  mterposito),  Plutarch. 
Num.  p.  67.  or  by  his  order,  Iav.  xxviii.  11.  This  acci- 
dent was  always  esteemed  unlucky,  and  expiated  hy  off  ring 
extraordinary  sacrifices,  (hosttis  majoribus  procurarij,  ibid. 
The  fire  was  lighted  up  again,  not  from  another  fire,  but 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  Plutarch,  ibid,  in  which  manner  it 
was  renewed  every  year  on  the  1st  of  March ;  that  day  be- 
ing anciently  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12. 

Ovid.  Fast-  iii  143 -2*  to  keep  the  secret  pledge  of  the 
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ladium,  Luean-  ix,  994-  or  the  Penates  of  the  Roman  peo. 
pie,  jTotft*-  Ann-  xv.  41.  Dionys^  ii-  66.  called  by  Dio  «•  «**• ; 
kept  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  temple,  visible  only  to 
the  virgins,  or  rather  to  the  Vestalis  Mixirna  alone  ;  Latcan. 
ibid.  &  i.  598.  Herodian.  i.  14.  sometimes  removed  from 
the  temple  of  Vesta  by  the  virgins;  when  tumult  and  slaugh- 
ter prevailed  in  the  city,  Dio,  xlii.  3 1.  or  in  case  of  a  fire,  Hv. 
24.  rescued  by  Metellus,  the  Pontifex  M.  when  the  temple 
Was  in  flames,  A.  512,  Lav.  Ep.  xix.  Dionys.  ii.  66.  Ovid. 
Fast,  vi-  437.  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  with  the  loss  of 
his  sight,  Ptin-  vii  43.  and  consequently  of  his  priesthood, 
Senee.  contr-  iv.  2.  for  which  a  statue  was  erected  to  him 
in  the  Capitol,  Dionys.  ii.  66.  and  other  honours  conferred 
on  him,  seep.  17. — And  3.  to  perform  constantly  the  sa- 
cred rites  of  the  goddess,  Senec,  de  prov.  5.  Their  prayers 
and  vows  were  always  thought  to  have  great  influence  with 
the  gods,  Cic.  Font.  17-  Dio,  xlviii- 19-  Horat.  Od.  i-  2, 28. 
In  their  devotions  they  worshipped  the  god  Fascmus  to  guard 
them  from  envy,  Plin.  xxviii.  4,  s*  7.  - 

The  Vestal  Virgins  wore  a  long  white  robe,  bordered 
with  purple,  their  heads  were  decorated  with  fillets,  (infuU 
few*™,  Dionys.  ii.  67.  viii.  89  J  and  ribands,  (vitte),  Ovid. 
Fast.  iii.  30.  hence  the  Vestalis  Maxima  is  called,  Vitta- 
ta  sacerdos,  Lucan.  i.  597.  and  simply  Vittata,*/^ 
venal,  iy-  10.  the  head  dress,  suffibulum,  Festus,  describ- 
ed by  Prudentius,  contra  Symmach.  ii.  1093.  When  first 
chosen,  their  hair  was  cut  off,  and  buried  under  an  old  lotos 
or  lote-tree  in  the  city,  Plin.  xvi.  44.  s.  85.  but  it  was  af- 
terwards allowed  to  grow. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  enjoyed  singular  honours  and  privi- 
leges. The  praetors  and  consuls,  when  they  met  them  in 
the  street,  lowered  their  fasces,  and  went  out  of  the  way  to 
shew  them  respect,  Sen-  contr.  vi.  8.  They  had  a  lictor  to 
attend  them  in  public,  at  least  after  the  time  of  the  triumvi- 
rate, Dio.  xlvii.  19.  Scnec-  contr.  i.  2.  Plutarch  says  always, 
in  Numa.  They  rode  in  a  chariot,  (carpento,  v.  pitento), 
Tacit.  AnnaL  xii.  42.  sat  in  a  distinguished  place  at  the 
spectacles,  Id.  iv.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  44.  were  not  forced  to 
swear,  Gell.  x.  15.  unless  they  inclined,  Tacit*  AnnaL  ii.  34 
«o4  by  none  other  but  Vesta,  Seme,  ibkL    They  mipht 
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make  their  testament,  although  under  age ;  for  they  weie 
not  subject  to  the  power  of  a  parent  or  guardian,  as  other 
women,  GelL  ibid.  They  could  free  a  criminal  from  pun* 
isbment,  if  they  met  him  accidentally,  Plutarch,  in  Numa  ; 
and  their  interposition  was  always  greatly  respected,  Cic. 
Font.  17.  Agr.  ii.  36.  Tacit*  Anna!,  xi.  32.  Suet.  Jul.  1. 
Ttb.  2.  Fit.  16.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  81.  They  had  a  salary 
from  the  public,  Lxv.  i.  20-  SueP  Aug-  31.  They  were  held 
in  such  veneration,  that  testaments  and  the  most  important 
deeds  were  committed  to  their  care,  Suet.  Jul  83.  Aug. 
102-  Tacit*  Armal-  i.  8.  Dio.  xlviii.  12, 37, 46.  Tacit.  AnnaL 
iv-  16.  and  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  matrons,  who 
had  three  children,  Dio.  lvi.  10. 

When  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  forced  through  indisposi- 
tion to  leave  the  Atrium  Vesta,  ptobably  a  house  ad- 
joining to  the  temple,  and  to  the  palace  of  Numa,  Regia 
parvaNuuJE;  if  not  a  part  of  it,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1,  30. 
Fast,  vi-  263.  where  the  virgins  lived,  they  were  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  some  venerable  matron,  Plvn.  Ep.  vii.  19. 

If  any  Vestal  violated  her  vow  of  chastity,  she  was,  after 
being  tried  and  sentenced  by  the  Pontifices,  buried  alive 
with  funeral  solemnities  in  a  place  called  the  campus  sck» 
i  e  r  a  t  us,  near  the  Porta  ColUna,  and  her  paramour  scdurg. 
ed  to  death  in  the  Forum ;  which  method  of  punishment  is 
said  to  have  been  first  contrived  by  Tarquinius  Priscu^ 
Dionys.  iii  67.  The  commission  of  this  crime  was  thought 
to  forebode  some  dreadful  calamity  of  the  state,  and  there* 
fore  was  always  expiated  with  extraordinary  sacrifices,  Lhh 
viii.  15*  xiv*  xxii.  57.  lxiii.  Dionys.  i.  78.  ii.  67.  viii*  89.  ix. 
AO'DioJragm.  91,  92*  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  83.  Ascoru  in 
Mil.  12,  Suet.  Dom.  8.  Plvn.  Ep.  iv.  11.  Juvenal,  iv.  10, 
The  suspected  virtue  of  some  virgins  is  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  cleared,  Valcr-  Max.  \\\\.  1,  5.  Liv.  xxix.  14. 
Pkn*  vii.  35. 

These  were  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Roman  priests* 
Concerning  their  emoluments,  the  classics  leave  us  very 
much  in  the  dark ;  as  they  also  do  with  respect  to  those  of 
the  magistrates.  When  Romulus  first  divided  the  Roman 
territory,  he  set  apart  what  was  sufficient  for  the  performance 
ef  sacred  rites,  and  for  the  support  of  temples,  Dionys*  ii.  7. 
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So  Livy  informs  us,  that  Numa,  who  instituted  the  greatest 
number  of  priests  and  sacrifices,  provided  a  fund  for  defray, 
ing  these  expenses,  (unde  in  eos  sumptus  erogareturj  i.  20. 
but  appointed  a  public  stipend  (stipendium  de  publico  statwt), 
to  none  but  the  Vestal  Virgins,  ibid.  Dionysius,  speaking  of 
Romulus,  says,  that  while  other  nations  were  negligent  about 
the  choice  of  their  priests,  some  exposing  that  office  to  sale, 
and  others  determining  it  by  lot ;  Romulus  made  a  law,  that 
two  men,  above  fifty,  of  distinguished  rank  and  virtue,  with* 
out  bodily  defect,  and  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune, 
should  be  chosen  from  each  curia,  to  officiate  as  priests  in 
that  curia  or  parish  for  life  ;  being  exempted  by  age  from 
military  service,  and  by  law  from  the  troublesome  business  of 
thecity,ii.21«  There  is  no  mention  of  any  annual  salary.  In 
after  ages  the  priests  claimed  an  immunity  from  taxes,  which 
the  Pontijices  and  augurs  for  several  years  did  not  pay.    At 
last  however  the  quaestors  wanting  money  for  public  exigen- 
ces, forced  them,  afte^;  appealing  in  vain  to  the  tribunes,  to 
*  pay  up  their  arrears,  (annorums  per  quos  non  dederant,  sti- 
pendium exactum  est  J  Liv.  xxxiii.  42.  s.  44.    Augustus 
increased  both  the  dignity  and  emoluments  Gcommoda)  of 
the  priests;  particularly  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Suet  Aug- 
SI-  as  he  likewise  first  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  provincial 
magistrates,  Dio,  lii-  23,25.1m*  15.  whence  we  read  of  a 
sum  of  money  (salarium;)  being  given  to  those  who  were 
disappointed  of  a  province,  Id.  78,  22-  xliii-  4-  lxxviii.  22. 
Tacit*  jigric.  42.   But  we  read  of  no  fixed  salary  for  the 
priests ;  as  for  the  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts.  Suet.  Vest  18. 
Digest  and  for  others,  Suet  Tib.  46*  JWr.  10.    When 
Theodosius  the  Great  abolished  the  heathen  worship  at 
Rome,  Zosimus  mentions  only  his  refusing  to  grant  the 
public  money  for  sacrifices,  and  expelling  the  priests  of  both 
sexes  from  the  temples,  v-  38.    It  is  certain,  however,  that 
sufficient  provision  was  made,  in  whatever  manner,  for  the 
maintenance  of  those,  who  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  sa- 
wed functions.   Honour,  perhaps,  was  the  chief  reward  of 
the  dignified  priests,  who  attended  only  occasionally,  apd 
whose  rank  and  fortune  raised  them  above  desiring  any  pe- 
cuniary gratification.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Aure- 
Jian  by  Vopiscus,  c.  15.  which  some  apply  to  this  subject ; 
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although  it  seems  to  be  restricted*)  the  priests  of  a  particular 
temple ;  Pontifices  roboravit,  sc.  Aurebanus,  i.  e-  he  endow- 
ed the  chief  priests  with  salaries  ;  deerevit  etiam  emolument- 
ta  mmistris,  and  granted  certain  emoluments  >to  their  ser- 
vants, the  inferior  priests  who  took  care  of  the  temples.  The 
priests  are  by  later  writers  sometimes  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  antistites  or  chief  priests  ;  the  sacerdotes  or  or* 
dinary  priests ;  and  the  ministry  or  meanest  priests,  whom 
Manihus  calls  auctoratos  in  tertia  jura  ministros,  v.  350. 
but  for  the  most  part  only  into  two  classes,  the  Pontifices  or 
Sacerdotes,  and  die  mimstri  ;  as  in  Vopiscus ;  so  in  leg.  14. 
Cod.  Theodos.  de  pagan,  sacrif^et  templis. 

SERVANTS  or  the  PRIESTS. 

HP1  HE  priests  who  had  children,  employed  them  to  assist 
-*-  in  performing  sacred  rites  :  but  those  who  had  no  chil- 
dren procured  free-bom  boys  and  girls  to  serve  them,  the 
boys  to  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  girls  till  they  were  mar- 
ried. These  were  called  Camilli  and  Camilla  y  Dionysiu^ 
24. 

Those  who  took  care  of  the  temples  were  called  JEditui 
or  jEditumhi,  Gell-  xii.  6.  those  who  brought  the  victims  to 
the  altar  and  slew  them,  PoPiE,  Ftctimarii  and  Cultrarii ; 
to  whom  in  particular  the  name  of  MINISTRI  was  proper- 
ly applied,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  319.  iv.  637-  Met.  ii-  717.  Vxrg •  G. 
iii.  488*  Juvenal  xii-  14-  The  boys  who  assisted  the  Fla- 
mines  in  sacred  rites  were  called  Flaminii  ;  and  fhe  girls, 
Flaming,  Festus  There  were  various  kinds  of  musi* 
oians,  Tibicines,  Tutncines%  Fidicines*  &c-  Lrv.  ix.  30# 

III.  The  PLACES  and  RITES  of  SACRED 
THINGS. 

THE  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  were 
called  temples,  Templa,  ffana^delubra,  sacraria,  *des 
sacr*\  and  consecrated  by  the  augurs ;  hence  called  Augus- 
ta* A  temple  built  by  Agrippa  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  was  called  Pantheon^  Dio,  liii.  27.  . 

A  small  temple  or  chapel  was  called  SaceUum  or  Mdwuh* 
A  Wood  or  thicket  of  trees  consecrated  to  religious  worship, 
was  called  Lucus,  a  grove,  PUn.  xii-  6.  Plant.  Amph.  v.  1, 
48*  The  gods  wore  supposed  to  frequent  woods  sud  foun- 
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tains  ;  hence  Esse  locis  superos  testatur  sihay  Lucan.  ix- 
522. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  consisted  chiefly  in  prayers, 
vows,  and  sacrifices. 

No  act  of  religious  worship  was  performed  without  pray- 
er. The  words  used  were  thought  Of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, arid  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice, 
Valer.  Max.  i.  1-  Hence  the  supposed  force  of  charms  and 
incantations,  (verba  et  incaritamenta  earminumj,  Plin. 
xxviii.  2.  Horat.  Ep.  i-  1,  34.  When  in  doubt  about  the 
name  of  any  god,  lest  they  should  mistake,  they  used  to  say, 
Qtrisqyis  es,  Plaut.  Rad.u  4,  37.  Firg*  Mn*  vh  577- 
Whatever  occurred  to  a  person  in  doubt  what  to  say,  wte 
supposed  to  be  suggested  by  some  divinity,  Phut  Most*  iii. 
1,  137-  Apulei.  de  deo  Socratis-  In  the  day  time  the  gods 
were  thought  to  remain  for  the  most  part  in  heaven,  but  to 
go  up  and  down  the  earth  during  the  night  to  observe  the 
actions  of  men,  Plant*  Rud-  Prol  8*  The  stars  were  suppos- 
ed to  do  the  contrary,  ibid" 

Those  who  prayed,  stood  usually  with  their  heads  cover- 
ed, (capite  velato  vel  operto)  looking  towards  the  east.  A 
priest  pronounced  the  words  before  them,  (verba  pr*ibat). 
They  frequently  touched  the  altars  or  the  knees  of  the  ima- 
ges of  the  gods ;  turning  themselves  round  in  a  circle,  (in  gy- 
rum  se  convertebantX  Li  v.  v,  21.  towards  the  right,  Plaut. 
Cure  i.  1. 70.  sometimes  put  their  right  hand  to  their  mouth, 
(dextram  ori  admovebant ;  whence  adoratio),  and  also  pros- 
trated themselves  on  the  ground,  ( procumbebant  arts  advo- 
hiti). 

The  ancient  Romans  used  with  the  same  solemnity  to  offer 
up  vows,  (VOVERE,  vota  facere,  suscipere,  eoneipere, 
nuncupate,  &c.)  They  vowed  temples,  games,  thence  call, 
cd  Ludi  votiviy  sacrifices,  gifts,  a  certain  part  of  the  plunder 
of  a  city,  &c.  Also  what  was  called  VER  SACRUM,  that 
is,  all  the  cattle  which  were  produced  from  the  first  of  March 
to  the  end  of  April,  Liv-  xxii-  9,  10*  xxxiv-  44.  In  this  vow 
among  the  Samnites,  men  were  included,  Festus  in  Ma- 

MERTINI. 

Sometimes  they  used  to  write  their  vows  in  paper  or  waxen 
tablets,  to  seal  them  up,  (obsignare\  and  fasten  them  with 
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Wai  to  the  knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods ;  that  being  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  seat  of  mercy ;  Hence  Genua  ineerare  dco- 
rum,  Juvenal,  x.  55. 

When  the  things  for  which  they  offered  up  vows  were 
granted,  the  vows  were  said  valere>  esse  ratp9  &c.  but  if  not, 
coder e^  esse  irrita*  8cc.  . 

The  person  who  made  vows  was  said,  esse  voti  reus  ;  and  5 
when  he  obtained  his  wish,  (voti  compos*)  voti  damnatus,  ' 
was  bound  to  make  good  his  vow,  till  he  performed,  Macrob* 
Sat.  iii.  2.  vel  voto,  Virg.  EcL  v.  80*  Hence*  damnabis  tu 
quoque  votis>  v  e.  obligabis  advota  sotvenda,  shall  bind  men 
to  perform  their  vows  by  granting  what  they  prayed  for,  Virg. 
ibid,  redder e  vel  solvere  votaf  to  perform.  Pars  prada  de* 
bita,  Liv.  debiti  vel  meriti  honores,  merita  donay  &c.  A  vow- 
ed feast  (epulumvotivum)  was  called  Polluctum,  PlauU 
Rud-  v.  3,  63-  from  poUucere  to  consecrate,  Id.  Slich.  i.  3. 
80.  hencepollucibiliter&enare,  to  feast  sumptuously  Jd.Most. 
i  1,  23.  Those  who  implored  the  aid  of  the  gods,  used  to  lie 
(incubarej  in  their  temples,  as  if  to  receive  from  them  re- 
sponses in  their  sleep,  Serv.  in  Virg*  vii.  88.  Cic.  divin.  i.  43. ' 
The  sick  in  particular  did  so  in  the  temple  of  iEsculapius, 
Plaut.  Cure,  i- 1, 61.  iL  2, 10,  &c. 

Those  saved  from  shipwreck  used  to  hang  up  their  clothes 
in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  with  a  picture  {tabula  votiva)  re* 
presenting  the  circumstances  of  their  danger  and  escape, 
Vxrg.  xii.  768.  Horat.  Od.  i-  5.  Cic-  Nat.  /)•  iii.  37.  So  sol- 
diers, when  discharged,  used  to  suspend  their  arms  to  Mars, 
gladiators,  their  swords  to  Hercules,  Horat*  Ep.  i.  1, 4.  and 
poets,  when  they  finished  a  work,  the  fillets  of  their  hair  to 
Apollo,  Stat.  Silv-  iv.  4,  92.  A  person  who  had  suffered 
shipwreck,  used  sometimes  to  support  himself  by  begging, 
and  for  the  sake  of  moving  compassion,  to  shew  a  picture  of 
h^  misfortunes,  Juvenal,  xiv.  301.  Phadr.  iv.  21,  24. 

Augustus,  having  lost  a  number  of  his  ships  in  a  storm, 
expressed  his  resentment  against  Neptune,  by  ordering  that 
his  image  should  not  be  carried  in  procession  with  those  of 
the  other  gods  at  the  next  solemnity  ef  the  Circensian  games, 
Suet  Aug.  16- 

Thanksgivings  Cgratiarutn  dctiones)  used  always  to  be 
fltode  to  the  gods  for  benefit  received,  and  upon  all  fortu* 

Z  z 
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nate  events.  It  was,  however,  believed  that  the  gods,  after  re- 
markable success,  used  to  send  on  men,  by  the  agency  of 
Ne  m  e  s  i  s ,  (Ul  t  r  i  x/acinorum  impiorurnjbonorumque  r  ft  <&- 
miatrix,  Marcellin.  xiv  11.)  a  reverse  of  fortune,  Lav. 
xlv.  41.  To  avoid  which,  as  it  is  thought,  Augustus,  in  con- 
sequence  of  a  dream,  every  year,  on  a  certain  day  begged  aa 
alms  from  the  people,  holding  out  his  hand  to  such  as  oflfer- 
*ed  him,  Ccaoam  manum  asses  pQrrigentibus  prabens),  Suet- 
Aug.  91.  Dio.  liv.  35. 

When  a  general  had  obtained  a  signal  victory,  \  thanks- 
giving (SUPPLIC ATIO  vei  suppliciumj  was  decreed  by 
the  senate  to  be  made  in  all  the  temples  ;  Liv.  iii.  63.  and 
what  was  called  a  LECTISTERNIUM,  when  couches 
were  spread  ilecti  vdpuluinaria  sternebantur)%  for  the  gods, 
as  if  about  to  feast,  and  their  images  taken  down  from  their 
pedestals,  and  placed  upon  these  couches  round  the  altars, 
which  were  loaded  with  the  richest  dishes.  Hence,  Ad  omnia 
pulvinaria  sacrificatum,  Liv.  xxii.  hsupplicath  decreta  est, 
Cic-  Cat-  iii- 10.  This  honour  was  decreed  to  Cicero  for  hav- 
ing suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  he  often 
boasts  had  never  been  conferred  on  any  other  person  with- 
out laying  aside  his  robe  of  peace,  (tagatus,)  Dio.  37.  36* 
Cic.  Pis*  3.  Cat.  iii.  6.  &.  10.  The  author  of  the  decree  was 
L.  Cotta,  Cic.  Phil,  ii-  6.  xiv.  8.  A  supplication  was  also 
decreed  in  times  of  danger  or  public  distress ;  when  the  wo- 
men prostrating  themselves  on  theground  sometimes  swept 
the  temples  with  their  hair,  Iav.  iii.  7.  The  Lectistermum 
was  first  introduced  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  A.  U.  356. 
lav.  v.  13- 

In  sacrifices  it  was  requisite  that  those  who  offered  them 
should  come  chaste  and  pure ;  that  they  should  bathe  them- 
selves ;  be  dressed  in  white  robes,  and  crowned  with  the 
leaves  of  that  tree*  which  was  thought  most  acceptable  to 
the  god  whom  they  worshipped.  Sometimes  also  in  the 
garb  of  suppliants,  with  dishevelled  hair,  loose  robes,  and 
barefooted.  Vows  and  prayers  were  always  made  before 
the  sacrifice.  • 

It  was  necessary  that  the  animals  to  be  sacrificed  (hostue 
vel  victim*,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  335.)  should  be  without  spot  and 
blemish,  (decor*  et  intcgrx  vel  intact  a  %  never  yoked  in  the 
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plough),  ibid.  i.  83.  and  therefore  they  Were  chosen  from  a 
flock  or  herd,  approved  by  the  priests,  and  marked  with 
chalk,  Juvenal  x.  66.  whence  they  were  called  egreguet 
eximi*  lect*.  They  were  adorned  with  fillets  and  ribands, 
(infulis  et  vittis,)  Liv.  ii.  54.  and  crowns ;  and  their  horns 
were  gilt. 

The  victim  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the  Pop*,  with 
their  clothes  tucked  up  and  naked  to  the  waist,  {qui  succinc* 
ti  erant  et  ad  ilia  nudi>  Suet  Calig.  32  J  with  a  slack  rope, 
that  it  might  not  seem  to  be  brought  by  force,  which  was 
reckoned  a  bad  omen.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  allowed 
to  stand  loose  before  the  altar ;  and  it  was  a  very  bad  omen 
if  it  fled  away. 

Then  after  silence  was  ordered,  Cic.  Divin.  i-  45.  (see  p. 
189  J  a  salted  cake,  mola  salsa,  velfruges  sals*9  Virg.  JEtu 
ii.  133.  Far  et  mica  salts,  Ovid.  &  Horat.  i.  e-  Fartostum, 
comminutum,  et  sale  mistum,  bran  or  meal  mixed  with  salt), 
was  sprinkled  ftnspergebatur)  on  the  head  of  the  beast,  dnd 
frankincense  and  wine  poured  between  its  horns,  the  priest 
having  first  tasted  the  wine  himself,  and  given  it  to  be  tast- 
ed to  those  that  stood  next  him,  which  was  called  LISA. 
TIO,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  57,  8cc.  and  thus  the  victim 
was  said  esse  macta,  i.  e.  magis  aucta  :  Hence  immolare  et 
mactate,  to  sacrifice;  for  the  Romans  carefully  avoided 
words  of  a  bad  omen,  as,  c*iere,}ugulare,  &c.  The  priest 
plucked  the  highest  hairs  between  the  horns,  and  threw  them 
into  the  fire;  which  was  called  Libamina  prima,  Virg. 
Mn.  vi-  246. 

The  victimrwas  struck  by  the  cultrarius,  with  an  axe  or  a 
xnall,  (mailed),  Suet.  Calig.  32.  by  the  order  of  the  priest, 
whom  he  asked  thus,  Agone  t  Ovid-  Fast.  i.  323,  and  the 
priest  answered,  Hoc  age,  Suet.  Calig.  58.  then  it  was 
stabbed  (jugutabatur)  with  knives;  and  the  blood  being 
caught  fexceptaj  in  goblfets,  was  poured  on  the  altar.  It 
was  then  flayed  and  dissected.  Sometimes  it  was  all  burnt 
and  called  Horoc  attstum,  (ex  !*h  totus  et  **<*  uro)y  Virg. 
vi.  25,  but  usually  only  a  part ;  and  what  remained  was  di- 
vided between  the  priests  and  the  person  who  offered  the  sa- 
crifice {qmsacrav  sacrifieium  faciebat,  v.  sacris  ope- 
*abaw&,  Virg.  6. 1.  393.  Tacit.  Armal  iL  14.)  Thev 
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person  who  cut  up  the  animal,  and  divided  it  into  different 
parts,  was  said  prosecute  exta*  Liv-  v.  21.  Plaut.  Poen.  ii. 
1,  8.  and  the  entrails  thus  divided  were  called  Prosicla 
or  Prosecta,  (hid.  Fast,  vi.  163.  These  rites  were  com. 
mon  to  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks  ;  whence  Dionysius 
concludes,  the  Romans  were  of  Greek  extraction,  vii.  72. 

Then  the  aruspices  inspected  the  entrails,  (exta  consult* 
bant  J  j  Virg.  iv.  64.  And  if  the  signs  were  favourable,  fi 
exta  bona  tssent),  they  were  said  to  have  offered  up  an  ac- 
ceptable sacrifice,  or  to  have  pacified  the  gods  (diis  litasse) ; 
if  not,  (si  exta  non  bona  vel  prava  et  tristia  essenf),  ano- 
ther victim  was  offered  up,  (sacrificium  instaurabatur*  vel 
victima  succidanea  mactabatur)*  and  sometimes  several, 
Cic.  de  dwin.  ii.  36,  38.  Suet.  Cas.  81.  Liv.  xxv.  16. 
Serv.  in  Ftrg.Av.  60.  v.  94. 

The  liver  was  the  part  chiefly  inspected,  and  supposed  to 
give  the  most  certain  presages  of  futurity ;  hence  termed 
CAPUT  EXTORUM,  Pkn-  xi.  37.  s.  73.  It  was  divid- 
ed  into  two  parts,  called  pars  familiaris  and  pats  hos- 
tili  s  vel  inimici*  From  the  former  they  conjectured  what 
was  to  happen  to  themselves ;  and  from  the  latter,  what 
was  to  happen  to  an  enemy.  Each  of  these  parts  had  what 
was  called  CAPUT,  Liv.  viii.  9-  Cic.  *dwin-  ii.  12.  Lucan. 
i.  621.  which  seems  to  have  been  a  protuberance  at  the  en- 
trance  of  the  blood- vessels  and  nerves,  which  the  ancients 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  fibres;  thus, In  ima fibre. 
Suet  Aug.  95.  Eccevidet  capitifibrarum  increscere  molem 
Altervus  capitis*  Lucan.  i.  627.  En  capita  paribus  bum  cm- 
surgunt  torts*  Senec.  CEdip.  356*  Caput  jecinoris  duplex* 
Valer.  Max.  i  6,  9.  i.  e.  two  lobes,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
fissure  or  cavity,  commonly  called  Porta,  v.  -Ue  Cic. 
Nat.  D.  ii.  55*  which  Livy  calls  auctttm  in  jecinore* 
xxvii.  26.  s.  28.  A  liver  without  this  protuberance,  (jecur 
sine  eapite\  or  cut  off,  (caput  jecinoris  c*sum)*  was  reckon- 
ed a  very  bad  omen  ;  (nihil  tristius)*  Cic.  divin.  L  52.  ii. 
13.  &  16.  Liv.  viii.  9.  or  when  the  heart  of  the  victim  could 
not  be  found ;  for  although  it  was  known,  that  an  animal 
could  not  live  without  the  heart,  Cic.  divin.  ii.  16.  yet  it 
was  believed  sometimes  to  be  wanting ;  as  happened  to 
Cesar,  a  little  before  Ins  death,  white  be  was  sacrificing,  on 
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that  day,  on  which  he  first  appeared  in  his  golden  chair  and 
purple  robe,  ibid,  i.  52.  Voter.  Max-  i-  6,  13.  whereupon 
the  Haruspex  Spurinna  warned  him  to  beware  of  the  ides 
of  March,  ibid,  et  Suet.  Jul.  81.  The  principal  fissure  or  di- 
vision of  the  liver,  (fissum  jeocres  familiar e  et  vitale)*  was 
likewise  particularly  attended  to,  Cie.  Nat.  D.  iii.  6.  Di- 
vin.  i.  10.  ii;  13,  14.  as  also  its  fibres  or  parts,  and  those  of 
the  lun&v,  ibid,  fc?  Vtrg.  G-  i.  484.  Mti.  iv.  6.  x.  176. 

After  the  Haruspices  had  inspected  the  entrails,  then  the 
parts  which  fell  to  the  gods  were  sprinkled  with  meal,  wine, 
and  frankincense,  and  burnt  (adolebantur  vel  cremabantar) 
on  the  altar.  The  entrails  were  said,  DtU  dart  reddi%  et  par* 
rid,  (  quasi  porrigiy  vel  porrojacij,  when  they  were  placed 
on  the  altars,  (cum  oris  vel  flammis  imponerentur),  Virg, 
iEn.  vi.  252.  xiL  214.  or  when,  in  sacrificing  to  the  LHt 
Marifdy  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  ibid.  v.  774.  Hence, 
if  any  thing  unlucky  fell  out  to  prevent  a  person  from  doing 
what  he  had  resolved  on,  or  the  like,  it  was  said  to  happen 
inter  c*sa  (sc.  extaj  et  porrectaj  between  the  time  of  kil- 
ling the  victim  and  burning  the  entrails,  i.  e.  between  the 
time  of  forming  the  resolution  and  executing  it,  Cic.  AtU 
v.  18. 

When  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  the  priest  having  washed 
his  bands  and  uttered  certain  prayers,  again  made  a  libation, 
and  then  the  people  were  dismissed  in  a  set  form  ;  Ilicet, 
or  ire  licet. 

After  the  sacrifice  followed  a  feast,  ( Epula  socrificales)\ 
which  in  public  sacrifices  was  sumptuously  prepared  by  the 
Septemviri  Epulones.  In  private  sacrifices,  the  persons  who 
offered  them  feasted  on  the  parts  which  fell  to  them,  with 
their  friends. 

On  certain  solemn  occasions,  especially  at  funerals,  a 
distribution  of  raw  flesh  used  to  be  made  to  the  people,  call- 
ed Visceratio,  Lw.  viii.  22.  xxxix.  46.xli.  28.  Cic.  Off. 
ii.  16.  Suet.  C&s.  38-  For  viscera  signifies  not  only  the  in- 
testines, but  whatever  is  under  the  hide  :  particularly  the 
flesh  between  the  bones  and  the  skin,  Serv.  in  Firg.  Mn.  i. 
211.  iii.  622.  vL  253.  Suet.  VttelL  13. 

The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  celestial  gods,  differed  from 
thoss  offered  to  the  infernal  deities  in  several  particulars. 
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The  victims  sacrificed  to  the  former  *were  white,  brought 
chiefly  from  the  river  Clitumnus,  Juvenal-  xii.  13.  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  146.  in  the  country  of  the  Falisci,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv. 
8, 41.  their  neck  was  bent  upwards,  (sursum  reflectebatur) \ 
the  knife  was  applied  from  above,  (imponebatur),  and  the 
blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  or  caught  in  cups.  The 
victims  offered  to  the  infernal  gods  were  black-  They  were 
killed  with  their  faces  bent  downwards,  (pton*) :  the  knife 
was  applied  from  below,  isupponebotur),  and  the  blood  was 
poured  into  a  ditch- 

Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  celestial  gods,  were  clothed 
in  white,  bathed  the  whole  body,  made  libations  by  heaving 
the  liquor  out  of  the  cup,  (fundendo  manu  supina),  and 
prayed  with  the  palms  of  their  hands  raised  to  heaven.  Those 
who  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods  were  clothed  in  black  : 
only  sprinkled,  their  body  with  water,  made  libations  by 
turning  the  hand,  (ikvebgen'do,  ita  ut  manu  in  sinistram 
partem  versa  patera  converter etur)^  and  threw  the  cup  into 
the  fire.  Serv*  in  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  244,  prayed  with  their  palms 
turned  downwards,  and  striking  the  ground  with  their  feet, 
Cte.  Tuse.  Q.  ii-  25. 

Sacrifices  were  of  different  kinds ;  some  were  stated  (ste* 
ta  et  solemnid),  others  occasional,  (foftuita  et  ex  acndenU 
nata*  as,  those  called  expiatory  y  for  averting  bad  omens, 
Cad  portenta  ytl  prockgia  procuranda>  expianda  et  avertenda 
vel  overrun  canda)\  making  atonement  for  a  crime,  (Sacri- 
fice piacularia,  ad  crimen  cxpiandum),  and  the  like. 

Human  sacrifices  were  also  offered  among  the  Romans.— 
By  an  ancient  law  of  Romulus,  which  Dionysius  calls,  wp* 
«yaJWM,  Lex  prodttioms>  ii.  10*  persons  guilty  of  certain 
crimes,  as  treachery  or  sedition,  were  devoted  to  Pluto  and 
the  infernal  gods,  and  therefore  any  one  might  slay  them 
with  impunity*  In  after  times,  a  consul,  dictator,  or  praetor, 
might  devote  not  only  himself,  but  any  one  of  the  legion,  (ex 
legione  Homana,  called  Seripta9  because  perhaps  the  sol- 
diers not  included  in  the  legion,  the  Fe&tes,  Subitarii,  Tu» 
multuariiy  &c.  were  excepted),  and  slay  him  as  an  expiatory 
victim,  (piaculum  u  e.  in  piacukim,  hostiam  c*dere)9  Liv. 
viiL  10.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  human  sacrifices 
seenj  to  have  been  offered  annually,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7-  and 
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it  was  not  till  the  year  657  that  a  decree  of  the  senate  was 
made  to  prohibit  it ;  ne  homo  immolarctur,  Plin.  xxx.  i.  s* 
3.  Mankind,  says  Pliny,  are  under  inexpressible  obligations 
to  the  Romans  for  abolishing  so  horrid  a  practice,  (qui  sus- 
tulere  monstra,  in  quibus  hornxnem  occidere  religiosissimum 
erat  mandi  vera  etiam  saiuberrimum.)  Ibid.  We  read  how- 
ever  of  two  men  who  were  slain  as  victims  with  the  usual 
solemnities  in  the  Campus  Martins  by  the  Pontifices  and 
Flamen  of  Mars,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  A.  708- 
Dioy  xliii-  24.  Whence  it  is  supposed  that  the  decree  of  the 
senate  mentioned  by  Pliny,  respected  only  private  and  ma- 
gical sacred  rites,  as  those  alluded  to,  Herat.  Epod-  5.  Au- 
gustus,  after  he  had  compelled  L.  Antonius  to  a  surrender 
at  Persia*  ordered  400  senators  and  equites,  who  had  sided 
with  Antony,  to  be  sacrificed  as  victims  at  the  altar  of  Julius 
Caesar,  on  the  ides  of  March,  A,  U.  713.  Dvo.  xlviii.  14, 
Suetonjus  makes  them  only  300,  Aug .  15.  To  this  savage 
action  Seneca  alludes,  de  Clem.  i.  11.  In  like  manner,  Sex. 
Pompeius  threw  into  the  sea  not  only  horses,  but  also  men 
alive,  as  victims  to  Neptune,  Dio,  xlviii.  48.  Boys  used  to 
be  cruelly  put  to  death,  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Ho- 
race for  magical  purposes*  Cic.  Vat.  14.  Horat.  Epod.  5. 

A  place  reared  for  offering  sacrifices  was  sailed  Ar  a  or 
Altare,  an  altar:  Altaria  fabaltitudinej  tantumdiis 
superts  consecrabantur  ;  a  rm  et  diis  superis  et  inferis*  Serv. 
in  Virg.  Eel.  v.  66.  iEn.ii.  515.  In  the  phrase,  Pro  arts  etfo* 
cU,  ar  a  is  put  for  the  altar  in  the  impluuium  or  middle  of  the 
house,  where  the  P<mate$  were  worshipped ;  and  focus,  for 
the  hearth  in  the  atrium  or  hall,  where  the  Lares  were  wor- 
shipped, Cic.  Dom.  40,  41.  Dejot.  3.  Sext.  42.  Phil.  ii.  30: 
Satiust.  CaU  52.  A  secret  place  in  the  temple,  where  none 
but  priests  entered,  was  called  adytttm,  C*s>  B.  C-  iii.  105. 
universally  revered,  Pausan.  x.  32. 

Altars  used  to  be  covered  with  leaves  and  grass,  called 
vsrben  a,  *•  e.  herba  saera,  Serv.  Virg.  Mn,  xii.  120.  Eel. 
viii.  65.  DortatTer.  iv.  4,  5.  H&raU  Od.  iv*  11,  7.  adorned 
with  Bowers,  Ovid.  Trist-  iii.  13, 15.  Stat.  Theb.  8,  298. 
SiL  16,  309.  and  bound  with  woollen  fillets,  Prop*  iv.  6,  6. 
Pfry.  Mn.  iv.  459,  therefore  called  nex<e  torques,  i,  e.  coro* 
**>  Id-  a  iv.  S76. 
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-  Altars  and  temples  afforded  an  asylum  or  place  of  refugi 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Nep.  Pans.  4  Cic.  Nat  D. 
iii.  10f  Q.  Rose.  2.  Ovid-  Trist.  v.  2, 43.  as  among  the  Jews, 
1  Kings*  i.  50.  chiefly  to  slaves  from  the  cruelty  of  their  mas- 
ters, Terent.  Heut.  v.  2,  22.  Pdaut .  Bud.  iii.  4,  18.  Most.  v. 
L  45.  to  insolvent  debtors  and  criminals,  Tacit-  Annal  iii- 
60.  where  it  was  reckoned  impious  to  touch  them,  Gc. 
7 use.  i-  35.  Virg.  Mn.  i.  349.  ii.  513,  550.  and  whence  it 
was  unlawful  to  drag  them,  Cic.  Dom.  41.  but  sometimes 
they  put  fire  and  combustible  materials  around  the  place, 
that  the  person  might  appear  to  be  forced  away,  not  by  men, 
but  by  a  god,  (Vulcan),  Plant.  Most.  v.  i.  65.  or  shut  up 
the  temple  and  unroofed  it,  {tectum  sunt  demoliti),  that  he 
might  perish  umjer  the  open  air,  Nep.  Paus*  5.  p.  63.  hence 
ara  is  put  for  refugium%  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  5,  2. 

The  Triumviri  consecrated  a  chapel  to  Caesarinthe./ftnfffl, 
on  the  place  where  he  was  burnt ;  and  ordained  that  no  per- 
son who  fled  there  for  sanctuary  should  be  taken  from  thence 
to  punishment;  a  thing  which,  says  Dio,  had  been  granted  to 
no  one  before,  not  even  to  any  divinity ;  except  the  asylum  of 
Romulus,  which  remained  only  in  name,  being  so  blocked 
up,  that  no  one  could  enter  it,  Dio>  xlvli.  19.  But  the  shrine 
of  Julius  was  not  always  esteemed  inviolable;  the  son  of 
Antony  was  slain  by  Augustus,  although  he  fled  to  it,  Suet. 
Aug.  17. 

There  were  various  vessels  and  instruments  used  in  sacrifi- 
ces ;  as,  acerrd  vel  thuribulum,  a  censer  for  burning  incense ; 
simpulum  vel  simpuvium,  guttum,  capis*  -idis,  patera,  cups 
used  in  libations,  otta*  pots ;  tripodes*  tripods ;  secures  vel 
bipennes,  axes  ;  cultri  vel  secespita,  knives,  &c.  But  these 
will  be  better  understood  by  representation  than  description 

The  ROMAN  YEAR. 

Tl  OMULUS  is  said  to  have  divided  the  year  into  ten 
-*•*'  months ;  the  first  of  which  was  called  Mqrtius,  March, 
-from  Mars  his  supposed  father ;  Ovid.  Fast,  iii.  75,  &  9& 
the  second  Afirilis,  either  from  the  Greek  name  of  Venus, 
(A<pphn)9  Ovid-  Fast.  I  39.  Horat-  Od.  iv.  11.  or  because 
then  trees  and  flowers  open  (se  aperiuntShar  buds,  flu. 
torch,  in  Numaf  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  87.  the  tffird,  Minus,  May, 
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from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury ;  and  the  fourth,  Jumus* 
June,  from  the  goddess  Juno,  or  in  honour  of  the  young,  (ju~ 
niorum);  and  May  of  the  old,  (majorum);  Ovid.  Fast.  v. 
427.  The  rest  were  named  from  their  number,  Quintilis, 
Stxtilis*  September,  October ,  November \  December,  ibid.  i« 
41.  Quintilis  was  afterwards  called  Julius,  from  Julius  Cas- 
sar,  and  Sextitis  Augustus,  from  Augustus  Caesar;  because 
in  it  he  had  first  been  made  consul,  and  had  obtained  re- 
markable victories,  Suet.  31.  Dio,\v.  6.  in  particular,  he  had 
become  master  of  Alexandria  id  /Egypt,  A  U»  724,  and 
fifteen  years  after  (lustro  tertio),  on  the  same  day,  probably 
the  29th  of  August,  had  vanquished  the  Rhaeti,  by  means  of 
Tiberius,  Herat*  Od.  iv.  14,  34.  Other  emperors  gave  their 
names  to  particular  months,  but  these  were  forgotten  after 
their  death,  Suet.  Domit.  13-  Plin-  Pan-  54. 

Numa  added  two  months,  called  Januarius>  from  Janut ; 
and  Februarys,  because  then  the  people  were  purified  Ife- 
bruabatur,  i.  e.  purgabatur  vel  lustrabatur),  by  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  (Februalia)  from  the  sins  of  the  whole  year ;  for 
this  anciently  was  the  last  month  in  the  year,  Cic.  de  legg* 
ii.  21,  Ovid.  Fast,  il  49.  Tibull-  iii.  1,  2. 

Numa,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  con- 
sisting in  all  of  354  days  ;  he  added  one  day  more,  Plin. 
xxxiv.  7.  to  make  the  number  odd,  which  was  thought  the 
more  fortunate.  But  as  ten  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  (or 
rather  48  minutes,  57  seconds,)  were  wanting  to  make  the 
lunar  year  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  he  appointed 
that  every  .other  year  an  extraordinary  month,  called  Men- 
sis Intercelaris,  or  Mercedonius,  should  be  inserted  between 
the  23d  and  24th  day  of  February,  Liv.  i.  19.  The  interca- 
lating of  this  month  was  left  to  the  discretion  (arbitrio)  of  the 
Pontifices  ;  who,  by  inserting  more  or  fewer  days,  used  to 
make  the  current  year  longer  or  shorter,  as  was  most  con- 
venient for  themselves  or  their  friends ;  for  instance,  that  a 
^gistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign  his  office,  or  con- 
tractors for  the  revenue  might  have  longer  or  shorter  time 
to  collect  the  taxes,  Cic.  delegg.  ii.  12-  Fam*  vii.  3.  12  viii. 
§>Au.  v.  9.  13-  vi.  1.  Suet  Cas.  40  Do  x!«  62.  Censor'*; 
20-  Macrob.  Sat*  i.  13.  In  consequence  oi  this  licence,  the 
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months  were  transposed  from  their  stated  seasons  ;  the  win- 
ter months  carried  back  into  autumn,  and  the  autumnal 
into  summer,  Cic.  Att.  x.  17. 

Julius  Caesar,  when  he  became  master  of  the  state,  resolv- 
ed to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing  the  source  of 
.  it,  the  use  of  intercalations ;  and  for  that  purpose,  A.  U 
707.  adjusted  the  year  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun, 
and  assigned  to  each  month  the  number  of  days  which  they 
still  contain.  To  make  matters  proceed  regularly,  from  the 
1st  of  the  ensuing  January,  he  inserted  in  the  current  year, 
besides  the  intercalary  month  of  23  days,  which  fell  into  it 
of  course,  two  extraordinary  months  between  November  and 
December,  the  one  of  thirty -three,  and  the  other  of  thirty  -four 
days  ;  so  that  this  year,  which  was  called  the  last  year  of 
confusion,  consisted  of  fifteen  months,  or  445  days,  Suet. 
€<es.  40.  Plin.  xviii.  25.  Macrob.  Sat.  u  14.  Censorin.  de&t 
■Nat.  20y 

All  this  was  effected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosigenes*  a 
celebrated  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom  C«sar  hid 
brought  to  Rome  for  that  purpose  ;  and  a  new  kalendar  was 
formed  from  his  arrangement,  by  Flavius  a  scribe,  digested 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Roman  festivals,  and  the  old 
manner  of  computing  the  days  by  kalends,  nones,  and  ides ; 
which  was  published  and  authorised  by  the  dictator's  edict. 
This  is  the  famous  JULIAN  or  solaF  year,  which  conti- 
nues in  use  to  this  day  in  all  Christian  countries,  without  any 
other  variation,  than  that  of  the  old  and  new  style;  which  was 
occasioned  by  a  regulation  of  Pope  Gregory,  A.  D- 1582, 
who  observing  that  the  vernal  equinox,  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  A-  D.  325,  had  been  on  the  21st  March, 
then  happened  on  the  10th,  by  the  advice  of  astronomers, 
caused  ten  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and  thrown  out  of  the 
current  year,  between  the  4th  and  15th  of  October :  and  to 
make  the  civil  year  for  the  future  to  agree  with  the  real  one. 
or  with  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun ;  or, 
as  it  was  then  expressed,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun 
round  the  ecliptic,  which  is  completed  in  365  days,  5  hours, 
49  minutes  ;  he  ordained,  that  every  100th  year  should  not 
be  leap  year,  excepting  the  400th ;  so  that  the  difference  will 
hardly  amount  to  a  (jay  in  7000  years,  or,  according  to  s 
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niore  accurate  computation  of  the  length  of  the  year,  to  a 
day  in  5200  years- 

This  alteration  of  the  style  was  immediately  adopted  in 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  ;  but  not  in  Britain  till 
the  year  1752,  when  eleven  days  were  dropt  between  the  2d 
and  14th  September,  so  that,  that  month  contained  only 
nineteen  days ;  and  thenceforth  the  new  style  was  adopted  as 
it  had  been  before  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
same  year  also  another  alteration  was  made  in  England,  that 
the  legal  year,  which  before  had  begun  the  25th  March, 
should  begin  upon  the  1st  of  January,  which  first  took  place, 
1st  January  1752, 

The  Romans  divided  their  months  into  three  parts  by  Ka- 
lendsy  Nones,  and  Id*s*  The  first  day  was  called  KALEN- 
DS vel  Calenda,  (a  calando  vel  vocando\  from  a  priest  call- 
ing out  to  the  people  that  it  was  new  moon  ;  the  5th  day, 
NON^E,  the  times  ;  the  13th,  IDUS,  the  ides,  from  the 
obsolete  verb  iduare,  to  divide  ;  because  the  ides  divided 
the  month.  The  nonqs  were  so  called,  because  counting  in- 
clusively, they  were  nine  days  from  the  ides. 

In  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  nones  fell  on  the 
7th,  and  the  ides  on  the  15th.  The  first  day  of  the  interca- 
lary month  was  called  Cat £ndjE  Intercalares,  Cic, 
Quint.  25.  of  the  former  of  those  inserted  by  Caesar,  Kai,. 
inter^al-ares  priores,  Cic.  Font-  vi.  14. — Intra  sep- 
'tunas  Calendas,  in  7  months,  Martial,  i- 100.  6.  Sext*  ka» 
lend*,  i.  e.  Kalend*  sexti  mensis,  the  first  day  of  June,  Ovid. 
FasUvu  181. 

Csesar  was  led  to  this  method  of  regulating  the  year  by 
observing  the  manner  of  computing  time  among  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  who  divided  the  year  into  12  months,  each  consisting 
of  30  days,  and  added  5  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  every  fourth  year  6  days,  Herodot.  ii.  4.  These 
supernumerary  days  Caesar  disposed  of  among  those  months 
^hichnow  consist  of  31  days,  and  also  the  two  days  which 
he  took  from  February ;  having  adjusted  the  year  so  exact- 
ly to  the  course  of  the  sun,  says  Dio,  that  the  insertion  of 
one  intercalary  day  in  1461  years  would  make  up  the  differ, 
ence,  Dio,  xliil  26»  which,  however,  was  found  to  be  ten 
*%s  less  than  the  truth-   Another  difference  between  the 
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^Egyptian  and  Julian  year  was,  that  the  former  began  witr- 
September,  and  the  latter  with  January. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  divide  their  time  into  weeks 
as  we  do  in  imitation  of  the  Jews.  The  country  people  came 
to  Rome  every  ninth  day,  (see  p-  91.)  whence  these  days 
were  called  Nundin^e,  quasi  NovENDiNiE,  having  scvci: 
intermediate  days  for  working,  Macrob.  i.  16,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  word  to  denote  this  space  ofHimc, 
The  time  indeed  between  the  promulgation  and  passing  of  a 
Iawwascalied,TRiNUMNUNDiNUM,  orTRiNUNDiNux. 
Lrv.  iii.  35<  Cic.  I)om.  16,  16.  Phil.  v.  3.  Fam.  xvi,  12.  But 
this  might  include  from  17  to  30  days,  according  to  the  time 
when  the  table  containing  the  business  to  be  determined. 
{tabula  promulgationis,)  was  hung  up,  and  the  Comitia  were 
held*  The  classics  never  put  nundinum  by  itself  for  a  space 
of  time.  Under  the  later  emperors,  indeed,  it  was  used  to  dc- 
note  the  time  that  the  consuls  remained  in  office,  which  then 
probably  was  two  months,  Lainprid.  in  Alex.  Sever.  28.  & 
43-  so  that  there  were  12  consuls  each  year  ;  hence  nundi- 
num is  also  put  for  the  two  consuls  themselves,  (collegium 
consulum)y  Vopisc-  Tac-  9. 

The  custom  of  dividing  time  into  weeks,  (hebdomodes>  v 
da*  vel  sefttimana),  was  introduced  under  the  emperors,  Dio, 
who  flourished  under  Severus,  says,  it  first  took  pla<y  a  lit- 
tie  before  his  time,  being  derived  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and 
universally  prevailed,  xxx vii- 18-  The  days  of  the  week 
♦  were  named  from  the  planets,  as  they  still  are  ;  Dies  Sobs., 
Sunday  j  Luna,  Monday ;  Martisy  Tuesday  ;  Mct+uriU 
Wednesday;  Jovis, Thursday,  Veneris,  Friday;  Saturn^ 
Saturday ;  ibid. 

The  Romans,  in  iparking  the  days  of  the  month,  counted 
backwards.  Thus  they  called  the  last  day  of  December 
Pridie  Kalemlas,  sc-  ante,  or  Pridic  Kalendarum  Januarh, 
.marked  shortly,  Pi  id  Kal  Jan.  the  day  before  that,  of  the 
30th  December,  Tertio  Kal.  Jan>  so.  die  ante,  or  ante%  dien 
tertinm  Kal.  Jan,  and  so  through  the  whole  year  :  Thus, 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides. 

I5* 

Apr.  June, 

Jan.  August, 

March,  May, 

O    C£ 

D  O 

February. 

1 

Sept.  Nov. 

December. 

July,  Oct. 

Kalendae. 

Kalendae. 

Kalendae. 

Kalendae. 

2 

IV. 

IV. 

VI. 

IV. 

3 

III. 

III. 

V. 

III. 

4 

Prid-  Non. 

Prid.  Non. 

IV.      . 

Prid- Non- 

i-5 

NOU3B- 

Nonas. 

ill. 

Nonaj. 

6 

VIII. 

VIII. 

Prid.  Non. 

VIII. 

7 

VII. 

VII. 

Nona;. 

VII. 

8    VI. 

VI. 

vni. 

VI. 

9    V- 

V. 

vi;. 

V. 

lOlIV 

IV. 

Vj 

IV. 

\     11   III- 

III. 

V. 

III. 

12 

Prid.  Id. 

Prid.  id. 

IV. 

Prid.  Id. 

13 

Idus. 

(dus. 

III. 

Idiis. 

14 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

Prid.  id. 

XVI. 

15 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

"Idus. 

XV. 

1     1C 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVII. 

XIV. 

17 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVI. 

XIII. 

IF. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XV. 

XII. 

19 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

XI. 

20 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIII. 

X.' 

21 

XL 

XII. 

XII. 

IX. 

22 

x. 

XI. 

XI. 

VIII. 

23 

IX. 

X. 

X. 

VII. 

24 

VIII. 

IX. 

IX. 

VI. 

25 

VII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

V. 

26 

VI. 

VII. 

VIL 

IV. 

27  :  V. 

VI. 

VI. 

.III.     « 

28  '  IV. 

V. 

V. 

Prid.  Kal. 

29  ■  HI. 

IV. 

IV. 

Martii. 

30   Prid.  Kal. 

III. 

III. 

31   Mens.  seq. 

Prid.  Kal. 

Prid.  Kal. 

-          ,       , 

Mens.  seq. 

Mens.  seq. 

In  leap  year,  that  is,  when  February  has  twenty- nine 
days,  which  happens  every  fotirth  year,  betb  the  24th  and 
25th  day  of  that  month  were  marked,  sexto  Kalcndas  Mar 
tiiov  Mjartias;  and  hence  this  year  is  called  Bissfxtt- 

J.  1 5, 
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The  names  of  all  the  months  are  used  as  substantives  er 
adjectives,  except  Aprilis,  which  is  used  only  as  a  substan- 
tive. 

The  Greeks  had  no  kalends  in  their  way  of  reckoning; 
but  called  the  first  day  of  the  month  »*a**««>  or  new  moon ; 
hence  ad  Gnecas  Kalcndas  solvere f  for  nunquam,  Suet  Aug. 
87. 

The  day  among  the  Romans  was  either  ctvil  or  natural. 

The  civil  day  (DIES  CIVILIS)  was,  from  mid-night 
to  mid-night-  The  parts  of  which  were,  1*  Media  nax;  2. 
Mediae  noctis  inclination  vel  de  media  node  ;  3.  Gallicimum, 
cock-crow,  or  cock- crowing,  the  time  when  the  cocks  be- 
gin to  crow ;  4.  Conticimum%  when  they  give  over  crowing ; 
5.  Diluculum,  the  dawn  ;  6.  Mane,  the  morning;  7.  Ante 
mendianum  tempus,  the  forenoon ;  8.  Meridtes,  noon  or 
raid-day  ;  9.  Tempus  pommdianum,  vel  meridiei  indinatio, 
afternoon;  10.  Soils  occasus,  sun-set;  11.  Vespera,  the 
evening  ;  12.  Crepusculum,  the  twilight,  (dubium  tempus, 
noctis  an  diei  sit :  Ideo  dubix  res  crepera  dict&s  Varr.  L.  L. 
vi.  4.)  13.  Prima  fax,  \^hen  candles  were  lighted,  called  al- 
so prim*  tenebra%  Liv.  Prima  lamina,  Horat-— 14.  Concu- 
bianox,  vel  concubium  bed-time;  Liv.  xxv.  9. — 15.  In* 
tempesta  nox,  or  sUentium  noctis,  far  on  in  the  night;  16. 
Inclinatio  admediam  noctem,  Censorin  de  die  nat.  c.  24. 

The  natural  day  (DIES  NATURAL1S)  was  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  was  divided  into  twelve 
hours,  which  were  of  a  different  length  at  different  seasons : 
hence  hora  hiberna  for  brevissima,  Plaut.  Pseud,  v.  2- 11. 

The  night  was  divided  into  four  watches,  (zngilia  prima, 
secunda,  &c.J  each  consisting  of  three  hours,  which  were 
likewise  of  a  different  length  at  different  times  of  the  year  : 
Thus,  hora  sexta  noctis,  midnight ;  Septima,  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  Octava,  two,  &c.  Plin.  Ep.  iii-  4. 

Before  the  use  of  dials  (horologia  solaria  vel  sciaterica) 
was  known  at  Rome,  there  was  no  division  of  the  day  into 
hours;  nor  does  that  word  occur  in  the  Twelvfe  Tables. 
They  only  mention  sun-rising  and  sun-setting  before  and- 
after  mid-day,  Censorin.  23.  According  to  Pliny,  mid-day 
was  not  added  till  some  years  after,  vii.  60.  an  Accensusoi 
the  consuls  being  appointed  to  call  out  that  time,  {aecenso 
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cmsulum  idpronunciante),  when  he  saw  the  sun  from  the 
senate-house,  between  the  Rostra  and  the  place  called  Gr  a- 
costasis,  Plin.  ibid,  where  ambassadors  from  Greece  and 
other  foreign  countries  used  to  stand,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32. 
Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  1. 

Anaximander  or  Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  is  said  to  have 
invented  dials  at  Lacedxmon  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  Plin.  ii.  76.  The  first  dial  is  said  to  have  been  set  up 
at  Rome  by  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  A.  U.  447.  and  the  next 
near  the  Rostra  by  M-  Valerius  Messala  the  Consul,  who 
brought  it  from  Catana  in  Sicily,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  A. 
U.  48  L  Plin.  vii.  60  GelL  ex  Plant,  iii.  3.  Hence^  ad  sola- 
rium versari,  for  inforo,  Cic.  Quint*  18— — Scipio  Nasica 
first  measured  time  by  water,  or  by  a  clepsydra,  which 
served  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  A.  U*  595.  ibid.  (See  p. 
265.)  The  use  of  clocks  and  watches  was  unknown  to  the 
Romans- 

DIVISION  of  DAYS  and  ROMAN 
FESTIVALS. 

DAYS  among  the  Romans  were  either  dedicated  to  reli* 
gious  purposes,  (DIES  FESTI),  or  assigned  to  ordi- 
nary business,  (dies  PROFESTI.)  'There  were  some  part- 
ly the  one,  and  pardy  theother,  {dies  INTERCISI,  i. e* 
exp&tefesti ,  et  ex  parte  prqfesti) ,  half  holidays. 

On  the  Diesfesti  sacrifices  were  performed,  feasts  and 
games  were  celebrated,  or  there  was  at  least  a  cessation  from 
business.  The  days  on  which  there  was  a  cessation  from 
business  were  called  FERINE,  holidays,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  8l 
Divin.  i.  45.  and  were  either  public  or  private.  - 

Public  Ferue  or  festivals  were  either  stated,  (STATjE), 
or  annually  fixed  on  a  certain  day  by  the  magistrates,  or 
Priests,  (CONCEPTIVjE)  or  occasionally  appointed  by 
order  of  the  consul,  the  praetor,  or  Pontifex  Maximus, 
(Imperative). 

The  stated  festivals  were  chiefly  the  following : 

I.  In January,  AGON  ALIA,  in  honour  of  Janus,  on  the 
9th,  (v  Id.)  Ovid.  Fast  I  318,  &c.  and  also  on  the  20th 
May:  GARMENT  ALIA,  in  honour  ofCarmenta,  the 
mother  of  Eywder,  m  the  11th  OIL  /&  Qoia%  ibid.  461* 
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but  this  was  an  half  holiday,  (intercisus) ;  for  after  mid-day 
it  was  dies  prof  estus^  a  common  work-day.  On  the  13  th  (/<£- 
bus)  a  wether  ivervex  vel  avis  semimas,  arts)  was  sacrificed 
to  Jupiter;  Ovid.  Fast,  i-  588.  On  this  day  the  name  of 
Augustus  was  conferred  on  Caesar  Octavianus,  ibid.  590 
On  the  first  day  of  this  month,  people  used  to  wish  one  ano- 
ther health  and  prosperity,  (omniafausta,)  Plin-  28,  2.  s.  5 
and  to  send  presents  to  their  friends.  (See  p.  610  Most  of 
the  Magistrates  entered  on  their  office,  and  artists  thought 
it  lucky  to  begin  any  work  they  had  to  perform,  (opefu  aus- 
picabantur),  Senec.  Ep-83.  Ovid,  et  Martial  passim. 

2-  In  February,  FAUN  ALIA,  to  the  god  Faunus,  on  the 
13th  (Idibus);  LUPERCALIA,to  Lycaen  Pan,  on  the  15tb, 
(xv-  Kal  Mart.);  QUIRINALIA,  to  Romulus,  on  the 
1.7th;  FERALIA,  (quod  turn  epulas  ad  sepulchre  amico- 
rum  ferebant,  velpecudes  feriebant,  Festus\  to  the  Dii  Ma- 
nesy  on  the  21st,  (Ovid  says  the  17th)  and  sometimes  conti- 
nued for  several  days ;  after  which  friends  and  relations  kept 
a  feast  of  peace  and  love  (charistia)  for  settling  differences 
and  quarrels  among  one  another,  if  any  such  existed,  Valet* 
Max-  ii.  1, 8.  Ovid-  Fast,  ii-  631.  TERMINALIA,  to  Ter~ 
minus  ;  REGIFUG1UM  vel  regis  fuga,  yi  commemora- 
tion of  die  flight  of  king  Tarquin,  on  the  24th ;  EQUIRIA, 
horse-races  in  the  Campus  Martins,  in  honour  of  Mars,  on 
the  27th. 

3.  In  March,  MATRON  ALIA,  celebrated  by  the  ma 
trons  for  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  in  memory  of  the  war 
terminated  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  Ovid-  Fast'  iii- 
170.  on  the  first  day ;  when  presents  used  to  be  given  by 
husbands  to  their  wives,  PlauU  Mil.  Hi-  1.  97*  Tibul.  iii.  1. 
Suet.  Fcsp.  19-  Festum.  ANCILIORUM,  on  the  same  day 
and  the  three  following,  when  the  shields  of  Mars  were  car- 
ried  through  the  city  by  the  Satii,  who  used  then  to  be  enter- 
tained with  sumptuous  feasts ;  whence  Saliares  dapes  vel 
coena,  for  lauta  opipar*,  opulent*,  Horat.  Od.  i-  37,  2.  LI- 
BERALIA,  to  Bacchus,  on  the  18th,  (xv.  Kal  Apr.)  when 
young  men  used  to  put  on  the  Toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown ; 
QUINQUATRUS,  -uum  vel  Quinquatria,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii. 
810.  GelL  ii.  21.  in  honour  of  Minerva,  on  the  19th,  at  first 
only  for  one  day,  but  afterwards  for  five ;  whence  they  got 
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their  name.  At  this  time  boys  brought  presents  to  their  mas* 
tars,  called  Mmervalia.  On  the  last  day  of  this  festival,  and 
also  on  the  23d  May,  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites  were 
purified  Qiistrabantur)  by  sacrificing  a  lamb  ;  hence  it  was 
called  Tubilustbium,  vel  -ia,  Ovid*  Fast-  iii-  829*  v  725% 
HILARIA,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  25th. 

4.  In  April,  MEGALESIA  or  Megalenses,  to  thp  great 
mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  4th  or  5th ;  CEREALIA,  or 
Ludi  Cerealesyto  Ceres,  on  the  9th ;  FORDICIDIA,  on  the 
15th,  when  pregnant  cows  were  sacrificed,  (fordae  boves,  u  e* 
gravida,  qua  in  ventre  ferunt),  Ovid-  Fast*  iv.  5,  629.  PA* 
L1LI A  vel  Partita^  to  Pales,  the  2 1st-  (See  p.  1)  on  this  day 
Caesar  appointed  Circension  games  to  be  annually  celebrated 
ever  after,  because  the  news  of  his  last  victory  over  Labie- 
nus  and  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Munda  in  Spain  had  reach- 
ed Rome  the  evening  before  this  festival,  Dio,  xliii.  42.  RO- 
BIGALIA,  to  Robigus,  that  he  would  preserve  the  corn 
from  mildew,  (a  ruhigine)^  on  the  25th  ;  FLORALIA,  to 
Flora  or  Chloris,  Cut  omnia  bene  deflorescerent^  shed  their 
blossonls,  Flin.  xviii.  29.)  begun  on  the  28th,  and  continu- 
ed to  the  end  of  the  month,  attended  with  great  indecency. 
Lactone  i.  20,  10.  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal  vi.  249.  which  is 
said  to  have  been  once  checked  by  the  presence  of  Cato,  &- 
ne*  Ep.  97.  Martial  i.  3.  hiprtfValer.  Max.  ii.  10.  8. 

5.  In  May,  on  the  kalends  were  performed  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  by  women  only, 
(cum  omne  masculum  expellabatur),  Juvenal  vi.  339.  in 
the  house  of  the  consuls  and  praetors,  for  the  safety  of  the  t 
people,  Dio,  xxxvii*  35,  &  45.  On  this  day  also  an  altar 
was  erected  fconstituta)^  and  a  sacrifice  offered  to  the  La- 
res called  Pr*stites,  (quod  omnia  tuta  pr*stantj,  Ovid. 
Fast.  y.  133.  on  the  2d,  COMPITALIA,  to  the  JLares  in 
the  public  ways,  at  which  time  boys  are  said  anciently  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  Mania  the  mother  of  the  Lares  ;  but 
this  c*uel  custom  was  abolished  by  Junius  Brutus,  Macrob* 
Sau  i.  7-  on  the  9th,  LEMURI  A,  to  the  Lemures,  hobgob* 
Kris  or  spectres,  in  the  dark,  which  were  believed  to  be  the 
souls  of  their  deceased  friends,  f  manes  paferni)*  Sacred 
rites  were  performed  to  them  for  three  nights,  not  success 
lively,  but  alternately  for  six  days,  Ovid  FasU  v.  429.  on 
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ihe  13th,  or  the  ides,  the  images  of  thirty  men  made  of  nisfi 
es,  {simulacra  scirpea  virorumJ,  called  Argei%  were  throws 
from  the  Siiblician  bridge  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,' attended 
by  the  magistrates  and  priests,  in  place  of  that  number  of 
old  men,  which  used  anciently  to  be  thrown  from  the  same 
bridge  into  the  Tiber,  Festusin  Depontani,  Far.  deLat. 
ling.  vii.  3.  Ovid.  Fast,  v.  621,  &c.  on  the  same  day  was 
the  festival  of  merchants,  (festum  mercatorumJ,  when  they 
Off  .Ted  up  prayers  and  sacred  rites  to  Mercury ;  on  the  23d, 
VULCANALIA,  to  Vulcan,  called  Tubilustria,  because 
then  the  sacred  trumpets  were  purified,  ibid.  725. 

6.  In  June,  on  the  kalends  were  the  festivals  of  the  god- 
dess Carna,  (qu*  vitalibus  humanis  pr*erat)rof  Mars 
Extramuraneus,  whose  temple  was  without  the  Porta  Co- 
pena,  and  of  Juno  Moneta;  on  the  4th,  of  Bellona  ;  on 
the  7th,  Luck  Piscatorii;  the  9th,  Vestalia,  to  Vesta; 
10th,  Matralia,  to  mother  Matuta>  &c  With  the  fes- 
tivals of  June,  the  six  books  of  Ovid,  called  Fasti*  end; 
the  other  six  are  lost, 

v  7*  In  July*  on  the  kalends,  people  removed  (commigra- 
bant  (frorti  hired  lodgings,  Cic*  ad  Q  Fratr-  ii.  3-  Fam.  xiii. 
3.  Suet  Tib.  35.  the  fourth,  the  festival  of  Female  Fortune^ 
in  memory  of  Coriolanus  withdrawing  his  army  from  the 
city,  Liv*  ii.  40.  on  the  5th,  Ludi  Appollinares,  Lev* 
xxv.  12.  xxviL  23-  the  12th,  the  birth-day  of  Julius  Caesar; 
the  15  th  or  ides,  the  procession  of  the  Equites,  (see  p.  30.) 
the  16th,  DIES  ALL  I  EN  SIS,  on  which  the  Romans  were 
defeated  by  the  Gauls,  (dies  ater  etfunestusJ,  Cic*  Att.  ix. 
5-  Suet-  Vit.  2.  the  23d,  Neptun alia. 

8.  In  August,  on  the  13th  or  ides,  the  festival  of  Diana; 
19th,  Vin  alia,  when  a  libation  of  new  wine  was  made  to 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  Plin*  xviii.  29.  18th,  Consualia, 
games  in  honour  of  Consus  the  god  of  counsel,  or  of  Eques- 
trian Neptune,  at  which  the  Sabine  women  were  carried  off 
by  the  Romans,  ZAv.  i.  9.  the  23d,  Vulcanalia,  Plia* 
Ep.  iii*  5- 

9.  In  September,  on  the  4th,  (Prid*  Non.)  Ludi  Mack* 
or  Rom  a  n  i,  in  honour  of  the  great  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  for  the  safety  of  the  city  ;  on  the  13th,  the  consul 
or  dictator  (Pr*tor  Maximus)  used  anciently  to  fix  a  nail » 
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the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Lrv.  vii-  3.  the  30th,  Meditrin  a- 
x  i  a,  to  Meditrinay  the  goddess  of  curing  or  healing,  (jnqien-x 
di),  when  they  first  drank  new  wine* 

10.  In  October,  on  the  12th,  Augustalia,  vel  Ludi 
Augustales,  Tacit  Annal.  i.  15-  the  13th,  Faunalia;  the 
15th,  or  ides,  a  horse  was  sacrificed,  called  Equus  Octobris* 
v-  -bery  because  Troy  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken  in 
this  month  by  means  of  a  horse*  The  tail  was  brought  with 
great  speed  to  the  Regia  or  house  of  the  Panti/ex  M-  that 
its  blood  might  drop  on  the  hearth,  Festus. 

1L  In  November,  on  the  13th,  there  was  a  sacred  feast 
called  Epulum  Jovis  ;  on  the  27th,  sacred  rites  were  per- 
formed on  account  of  two  Greeks  anld  two  Gauls,  a  man  and 
woman  of  each,  who  were  buried  alive  in  the  ox-market,* 
Liv.  *xii.  57.  Plutarch.  qu*st-  83.  &in  Marcetio ;  Plin. 
xxviii-  2.  s.  3. 

12.  In  December,  on. the  5th  or  nones,  FAUNALIA, 
Horat.  Od-  iii.  18.  on  the  17th,  (xvi-  Kal  Jan.)  SATUR- 
NALIA, the  feasts  of  Saturn,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
whole  year,  when  all  orders  were  devoted  to  mirth  and  feast- 
ing, friends  sent  presents  to  one  another,  Suet.  Aug-  75.  Vesp* 
19.  Stat.  Silv*  vi.  9-  and  masters  treated  their  slaves  upon 
an  equal  footing,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7*  at  first  for  one  day,  Lrv. 
ii.  21.  xxii.  1.  afterwards  for  three,  and  by  the  order  of  Ca- 
ligula, for  five  days,  Dio,  lix-  6.  Suet.   Claud.  IT.  Microb. 
Sat.u  10-  So  Claudius,  2)t0,  lx.  25-  Two  days  were  added, 
called  Sicillaria,  (a  sigillis)  from  small  images,  which 
then  used  to  be  sent  as  presents,especially  by  parents  to  their, 
children,  Macrob.  ibid,  on  the  23d-  Laurentinalia,  in 
honour  of  Laurentia  Acca,  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  and  nurse 
of  Romulus,  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  3. 

The  FERLE  CONCEPTIViE,  which  were  annually 
appointed4  {concipiebantyr  vel  zndicebantur)  by  the  magis- 
trates on  a  certain  day,  were, 

h  FERLE  LATINS,  the  Latin  holidays,  (see  p.  73.) 
first  appointed  by  Tarquin  for  one  day,  Dv*  i.  55.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  they  were  continued  for  two,  then  for 
three,  and  at  last  for  four  days,  Liv.  vi.  42.  The  consuls 
always  celebrated  the  Latin/en*  before  they  set  out  to  their 
provinces  :  and  if  they  had  not  been  rightly  performed,  <$? 
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.  if  any.  thing  had  been  omitted,  it  was  necessary  that  thcf 
should  be  again  repeated,  tinstaurari,)  Liv.  passim* 

2.  PAGAN  ALIA,  celebrated  in  the  villages  (in  pagis) 
to  the  tutelary  god9  of  the  rustic  tribes-  See  p.  85. 

3.  SEMENTI VjE,  in  seedtime  for  a  good  crop,  Fan. 
ibid' 

4.  COMPIT ALIA,  to  the  Lares,  in  places  where  sere* 
ral  ways  met,  (in  compitis). 

FERIiE  IMPERATIVE,  were  holidays  appointed  oe- 
casionally ;  as,  when  it  was  said  to  have  rained  stones,  So* 
crura  kovendiale  v€Lferi*pcr  navem  dies,  £or  nine  days, 
Lw.  i.  31.  for  expiating  other  prodigies,  Lav.  iii-  5.  xxxv. 
40.  xlii.  2.  on  account  of  a  victory,  Etc.  to  which  may  be 
odded  Jvstitixjm,  (cum  jura  stant),  a  cessation  from  bu- 
siness on  account  of  some  public  calamity,  as,  a  dangerous 
war,  the  death  of  an  emperor,  &c.  Liv.  iii«  3, 27.  iv.  26,  31. 
vi.  2,  7.  vii.  6,  28.  ix.  7.  x.  4,  21.  Tacit.  Armal.  ii-  82. 
SuppLicATjoet  Lectisternium,  &c.  Seep.  344. 

Fcri*  were  privately  observed  by  families  and  individuals 
on  account  of  birth -days,  prodigies,  &c.  The  birth-day  of 
the  empefors  was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  various 
games,  as  that  of  Augustus  the  23d  September,  Dioy  lii.  8. 
26,  34,  The  games  then  celebrated  were  called  Augusta- 
ii  a,  JDfo,  lvi.  29.  as  well  as  those  on  the  12th  October,  (iv. 
Id.  Octob.)  in  commemoration  of  his  return  to  Rome,Zfo, 
liv.  10*  lvi.  46-  which  Dio  says  continued  to  be  observed  in 
his  time,  under  Severus,  liv.  34. 

DIES  PROFESTI,  were  either  Fasti  or  Xe/asti,  &c 
(See  p.  359-  Nudin*,  quasi  Novendin*,  (see  p.  91.  market, 
days  which  happened  every  ninth  day  ;  when  they  feD  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  it  was  reckoned  unlucky,  &Uh  xl- 
Al'Macrob.  Sat.v  13- and  therefore  Augustus,  who  was 
very  superstitious,  Sues-  Aug*  92<  used  to  insert  a  day  in  the 
foregoing  year  to  prevent  it,  which  day  was  taken  away  from 
the  subsequent  year,  that  the  time  might  agree  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  xlviii-  33.  Praliabes, 
fighting  days,  and  non  prtliares  ;  as,  the  days  after  the  ka- 
lends, nones,  and  ides ;  for  they  believed  there  was  some- 
thing unlucky  in  the  word  post,  after,  and  therefore  thqr 
jrerccalfedZfc*  reli$wsi>Qtrixclinf<wsti;  Ovidrfast.b 
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38.  as  those  days  were,  on  which  any  remarkable  disaster- 
had  happened ;  as,  Dies  Aliiensis,  &c-  Lro.  vi  1-  The  ides 
of  March,  or  the  15th,  was  called  Parricidium  ;  because 
on  that  day,  Caesar,  who  had  been  called  Pater  PatrijE, 
was  slain  in  the  senate-house,  Suet  C*$*  85-  &  88.  Con- 
chwe*  in  quo  c*msfuerat>  obstructum  et  in  latrmamconver* 
wmt  Dio.  xIvh.  19- 

As  most  of  the  year  was  taken  op  with  sacrifices  and  holy 
days,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  public,  Claudius  abridged  their 
number,  Die.  Is- 17-  ^ 

ROMAN  GAMES. 

GAMES  among  the  ancient  Romans  constituted  a  part  V 
of  religious  worship-  They  tvere  of  different  kinds,  at 
different  periods  of  the  republic  At  first  they  were  always 
consecrated  to  some  god ;  and  were  either  stated,  (Ludi 
STATI),  the  chief  of  which  have  been  already  enumerated 
among  the  Roman  festivals,  or  vowed  by  generals  in  war, 
( VOTI V  I),  or  celebrated  on  extraordinary  occasions,  (EX* 
TRAORDINARII). 

At  the  end  of  every  110  years,  games  were  celebrated  for 
the  safety  of  the  empire,  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  to 
Apollo  and  Diana,  called  Ludi  SiECULARES.  (Seep.- 
189.)  But  they  were  not  regularly  performed  at  those  periods. 

The  most  famous  games  were  those  celebrated  in  the  Cir- 
cus Maacimus  ;  hence  called  Ludi  Circenscs  ;  of  which  the 
chief  were  LudtRommi  vel  Magniy  Leo.  i.  35. 

I.  LUDI  CIRCENSE& 

npHE  Circus  Maximus  was  first  built  by  Tarquinius  Pris- 
•*-  cus,  an0  afterwards  at  different  times  magnificently 
adorned.  It  lay  betwixt  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  and 
was  of  an  oblong  circular  form,  whence  it  had  its  name*  The 
length  of  it  was  thre^  stadia  or  furlongs  and  a  half,  i,  e.  437£ 
paces,  or  21874  feet ;  the  breadth  little  more  than  one  sta- 
dium, with  rows  of  seats  all  round,  called  Fori  or  spectacula  , 
G.  e.  sedilia  unde  spectatent),  rising  one  above  another,  the 
lowest  of  stone  and  the  highest*  of  wood,  where  separate 
places  were  allotted  to  each  Curia,  and  also  to  the  Senators 
and  to  the  Equites:  but  these  last  under  the  republic  sat 
promiscuously  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  (See,  p.  8.)  It  is 
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^said  to  have  contained  at  least  150,000  persons,  Diont/s.  ill 
68.  or,  according  to  others,  above-double  that  number ;  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  250,000,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15-  s.  24-  Some 
moderns  say  380,000.  Its  circumference  was  a  mile.  It 
was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  or  canal,  called  JEuripus,  ten 
feet  broad,  and  ten  feet  deep ;  and  with  porticos  three  stories 
high  ((mii  t{iW*i)  both  the  work  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  diffe- 
rent parts  there  were  proper  places  for  the  people  to  go  in 
and  out  without  disturbance.  On  one  end  there  were  seve- 
ral openings,  (ostia),  from  which  the  horses  and  chariots 
started,  (emittebantur),  called  C  ARCERES  vel  Repagula, 
and  sometimes  Career,,  {quod  equos  coercebat,  ne  cxirent, 
*  priusquam  magistrates  signum  mitterit>  Varro  L.  L.  iv.  32.) 
first  built  A.  U.  425*  Liv.  viii-  20.  '  Before  the  carceres, 
stood  two  small  statues  of  Mercury,  (ffermuli),  holding  a 
chain  or  rope  to  keep  in  the  horses,  Cassiodor.  Var.  Ep-  iii. 
51*  in  place  of  which  there  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  a 
white  line,  {alba  lineaJ,  or  a  cross  furrow  filled  with  chalk 
er  lime,  ibid,  at  which  the  horses  were  made  to  stand  in  a 
straight  row  (Jrontibus  <equabantur)>  by  persons  called  mo. 
r  atores,  mentioned  in  some  ancient  inscriptions.  But  this 
line,  called  also  C ft  e  t  a  or  Calx,  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
chiefly  to  mark  the  end  of  the  course,  or  limit  of  victory, 
iadvictori*  no  tarn),  Plin-  xxxv.  17.  s.  58.  Isidor,  xviii.  37. 
to  which  Horace  beautifully  alludes,  Mors  ultima  tinea  re- 
rum  est*  Ep.  i.  16.  fin. 

On  this  end  of  the  Circus,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  se- 
micircle, were  three  balconies  or  open  galleries,  one  in  the 
middle,  and  one  in  each  corner  ;  called  Maniana,  from 
one  Msnius,  who,  when  he  sold  his  house  adjoining  to  the 
Fqrum,  to  Cato  and  Flaccus  the  censors,  reserved  to  him- 
self  the  right  of  one  pillar,  where  he  might  build  a  projection, 
whence  he  and  his  posterity  might  view  the  shews  of  gladia- 
tors, which  were  then  exhibited  in  the  Forum,  Ascon.  ro 
Cic.  Suet.  Cal.  18. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Circus,  for  almost  the  whole  length 
of  it,  there  was  a  brick  wall,  about  twelve  feet  broad,  and 
four  feet  high,  called  Spina,  Scholiast-  in  Juvenal-  vi.  587. 
Cassiod.  JEp-iii.  51.  at  both  the  extremities  of  which  their 
were  three  columns  or  pyramids  on  one  base,  called  ME- 
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T^E;  or  goals,  round  which  the  horses  and  chariots  turned, 
ifltctebant)y  so  that  they  always  had  the  spina  and  metcc  oii 
their  left  hand,  Ovid.  Am*  in.  65.  Lucan.  viii.  200.  contrary 
to  the  manner  of  running  among  us.  Whence  a  carceribut 
ad  metam  vel  calcem>  from  beginaing  to  end,  Cie-  Am.  27. 
Sen.  23. 

In  the  middle  of  the  spina,  Augustus  erected  an  obelisk 
132  feet  high,  brought  from  ./Egypt ;  and  at  a  small  distance 
another  88  feet  high.  Near  the  first  Meta,  whence  the  horses 
set  off,  there  were  seven  other  pillars,  either  of  an  aval  form, 
or  having  oval  spheres  on  their  top,  called  OVA,  Varr*  de 
re  Rust.  i.  2.  11.  which  were  raised  or  rather  taken  down, 
(totlebantur,  ibid.)_to  denote  how  many  rounds  the  chario- 
teers had  completed,  one  for  each  round ;  for  they  usually 
ran  seven  times  round  the  course.    Above  each  of  these  o- 
va  was  engraved  the  figure  of  a  dolphin.    These  pillars 
were  called  FALiE  or  PHALiE.    Some  think  there  were 
two  different  kinds  of  pillars,  one  with  the  figure  of  an  ovum 
on  th6  top,  which  were  erected  at  the  Meta  prima  ;  and  an- 
other with  the  figure  of  a  dolphin,  which  stood  at  the  Meta 
ultima-    Juvenal  joins  them  together,  Consulit  ante  f alas 
delphinorumqu*  columnas,  vi  589.    They  are  said  to  have 
been  first  constructed,  A.  U.  721,  by  Agrippa,  Dio.  xlix* 
43.  but  ova  ad  metas  curriculis  numerandis,  are  mentioned 
by  Livy  long  before,  A.  577.  xli.  27-  as  they  are  near  600 
years  after  by  Cassiodorus,  ih-  Far.  Ep.  51.  The  figure  of 
an  egg  was  chosen  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  (Dios- 
curi%  i.  e.  Jove  natt,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  Hi.  21.  agonum  presides) ; 
and  of  a  dolphin  in  honour  of  Neptune,  Tertullian.  Spec* 
tac.  8.  also  as  being  the  swiftest  of  animals/P/w.  ix.  8. 

Before  the  games  began,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  led 
along  in  procession  on  carriages  and  in  frames,  {in  thensis 
ttferculis))  Suet.  Jul.  76  Ovid  Amor*  iii.  2. 44.  or  on  men's 
shoulders,  with  a  great  train  of  attendants,  part  on  horseback, 
and  part  on  foot.  Next  followed  the  combatants,  dancers, 
musicians,  &c.  When  the  procession  was  over,  the  con- 
suls and  priests  performed  sacred  rites,  Dionys.  vii.  72. 
The  shews  (spectaculaj  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maxu 
fnu$  were  chiefly  the  following : 

1.  Chariot  and  horse-races,  of  which  the  Romans  were ;  ex- 
travagantly fond. 
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The  charioteers  (agitatores  vel  aurig*)  were  distributed 
inta  four  parties  CgregesJ  or  factions,  from  their  different 
dress  or  livery ;  /actio  dba  vel  albata,  the  white ;  russato, 
the  red ;  veneta>  the  sky-coloured  or  sea-coloured ;  and  prq. 
*inay  the  green  faction ;  to  which  Domitian  added  two,  call- 
ed  the  golden  and  purple,  (/actio  aurata  et  purpurea).  Suet 
Domit.  7*  The  spectators  favoured  one  or  the  other  colour, 
as  humour  or  caprice  inclined  them*  It  was  not  the  swiftness 
of  the  horses,  nor  the  art  of  the  men,  that  attracted  them; 
but  merely  the  dress ;  (Nunc/aoent  panno,  pcmnum  cmeni), 
Flin*  Ep.  ix*  6.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  no  less  than  30,000 
men  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  at  Constantinople  in  a 
tumult  raised  by  contention  among  the  partizans  of  these 
several  colours,  Procop-  Bell-  Per*  1. 

The  order  in  which  the  chariots  or  horses  stood  was  de* 
termined  by  lot ;  and  the  person  who  presided  at  die  games 
gave  the  signal  for  starting  by  dropping  a  napkin  or  cloth, 
%appa  vel  panno  misso.  Then  the.  chain  of  the  Hcrmulx 
being  withdrawn,  they  sprung  forward,  and  whoever  first 
ran  seven  times  round  the  course  was  victor,  Property  il 
25. 26*  This  was  called  one  match,  (anus  MISSUS  -ui), 
for  the  matter  was  almost  always  determined  at  one  heat ; 
and  usually  there  were  twenty-five  of  these  in  one  day,  so 
that  when  there  were  four  factions,  and  one  of  these  started  * 
at  each  time,  100  chariots  ran  in  one  day,  Serv.  in  Pizg.  G- 
iii.  18:  (centum  quadrajugU, 'sometimes  many  more  ;  but 
then  the  horses  commonly  went  only  five  times  round  the 
course,  Suet.  Claud,  21.  Ner.  22-  Domit-  4- 
%  The  victor  being  proclaimed  by  the  voice  erf"  a  herald, 
was  crowned,  Suet*  Calig-  32.  Virg-  Mn.  iii.  245.  and  re- 
ceived a  prize,  in  money  of  considerable  value,  Martial  x. 
SO.  74.  Juvenal,  vii.  113. 

Palms  were  first  given  to  die  victors  at  games,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks  :  and  those  who  had  received  crowns 
for  their  bravery  in  war,  first  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  II 
459,  Liv*  x*  47.  The  palm  tree  was  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
because  it  rises  against  a  weight  placed  on  it,  (adversus  pen 
dusresurgit,  et  sursum  nititurj  Gell-  iii-  6.  Plin.  xvi«  42-  j. 
81.  12- hence  put  for  any  token  or  prize  of  victory,  Herat 
W-  i- 1.  5.  Juvenal*  xi«  lftb  or  for  victory  itself  Firg-  G 
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iii.  Ovid*  Tnst*  iv-  8-  19-  Palma  lemmsoatay  a  palm  cjrown 
with  ribands,  (lemnisci)  hanging  down  from  it,  Cic>  Hose* 
Am.  35.  Festus*  Huic  consilio  palmam  do,  I  value  myself 
chiefly  on  account  of  this  contrivance,  Ter-Heaut-  iv,  3-  31* 
2.  Contests  of  agility  and  strength,  of  which  there  were 
five  kinds  ;  running,  Ccursus)  ;  leaping,  (saltusJ  a  boxing, 
CpugUalusJ  ;  wrestling,  (lucta)  ;  and  throwing  the  discus  of 
quoit,  (disci  j actus  J  ;  hence  called  Pentathlum,  vel  -on* 
CLatine  Quinquertium,  FestusJ  or  Certamen  Athletu 
cum  vel  Gymnicum,  because  they  contended  naked,  (vwO> 
with  nothing  on  but  trowsers  or  drawers,  {subhgaribus  tan* 
tumve/atQ,  whence  GYMNASIUM,  a  place  of  exercise, 
or  a  school  *  This  covering  *  which  went  from  the  waist  down* 
wards,  and  supplied  the  place  of  a  tunic,  was  called  Cak» 
pes  the,  HorauEp.\.  1L  18,  (**f*<V*»  Pausan.  i.  44.)  be- 
cause it  was  used  in  the  exercises  of  the  Campus  Martiusf 
and  those  who  used  it,  Campestrati>  Augustin.  de  Civ-  Dei*  , 
xiv.  17.  So  anciently  at  the  Olympic  games,  Thucydvd/i.  6 J 
The  Athleta  were  anointed  with  a  glutinous  ointment 
called  Cbroma,  Martial,  vii.  31.  9*  iv.  4.  &  19.  xi.  48; 
Juvenal,  vi. 245* whence /fyttidiz  palestra,  Liican. ix. 661* 
Uncta  palestra,  Ovid.  Ep.  xix*  11.  and  wore  a  coarse 
shaggy  garment  called  Endromis,  Mis,  Martial,  iv.  19* 
used  of  finer  stuff  by  women*  Juvenal,  ibid,  also  by  those  . 
who  played  at  that  kind  of  the  hand  ball  (pUa),  called  Tri- 
con  or  Harpastum,  Martial,  ibid. 

Boxers  covered  their  hands  with  a  kind  of  gloves,  (chiro- 
thee* J,  which  had  lead  or  iron  sewed  into  them,  to  make  the 
strokes  fall  with  the  greater  weight,  called  C^stus  vel  cestusr 
Virg.  iEn-  v.  379.  400. 

The  combatants  {Athlete)  were  previously  trained  in  a 
place  of  exercise,  (in  palestra  vel  gymnasfo),  Plaut.  Baccfc 
iii*  3.  14.  and  restricted  to  a  particular  diet,-  Horat.  de  Art. 
Poet.  4,13. 1  Corinth,  ix. 25-  In  winter  they  were  exercised  in  a 
covered  place  called  XYSTUS,  vel  -umf  surrounded  with  a 
row  of  pillars,  Peristyliusi,  Pitruv.  v.  2.  But  Xystutrt 
generally  signifies  a  walk  under  the  open  air,  (ambulatio  Hy- 
pathfa  vel  subdialis,  laid  with  sand  or  gravel,  and  planted 
with  trees,  joined  to  a  Gymnasium,,  Cic,  Att.  i«  8.  Acad,  iv* 
3.  Suet,  Aug.  72.  Pliji*  Ep.  ii.  7,  ix.  36. 

3  C 
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The  persons  thus  exercised  were  called  Pal*strit*%(x 
Xyttici;  and  he  whoexercised  them,  exercit  ator,  Ptin. 
xxiii.  7.  s-  63.  Magtstcr  vel  Doctor  Palestrtcus,  Gymna- 
swrchus,  vel  -a,  Xy*tarchu$>  vel  -**.  From  the  attention  of 
Antony  to  gymnastic  exercises  at  Alexandria,  he  was  call- 
ed Gymnasiarcha  by  Augustus,  Dio,  1.  5.  27. 

Palestra  was  properly  a  school  for  wrestling,  (a  ***,« 
iuctatio),  but  isput  for  any  place  of  exercise,  or  the  exercise  it- 
self;  hence  pal*  strum  ducerc,  to  learn  the  exercise;  Ck. 
Orat.  iii.  22.  These  gymnastic  games,  {gymnici  agones), 
were  very  hurtful  to  morals,  Plin.  iv#  22. 

The  Athletic  games  among  the  Greeks  were  called  ISE- 
LASTIC,(from  u*t**™>invehort)  because  the  victors,  Hit- 
rotnc*,  Suet-  Ner<  24, 25)  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  wear- 
ing  crowns  on  their  heads :  of  olive,  if  victors  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  Virg.  G.  iii.  18.  of  laurel  at  the  Pythian;  pars- 
ley at  the  Nemean  ;  and  of  pine  at  the  Isthmian,  were  con- 
ducted with  great  pomp  into  their  respective  cities,  which 
they  entered  through  a  breach  in  the  walls  made  for  that  pur. 
pose ;  intimating,  as  Plutarch  observes,  tha(  a  city  which 
produced  such  brave  citizens*  had  little  occasion  foe  the  de- 
fence of  walls,  J*lin.  Ep-  x.  119.  They  received  for  life  an 
annual  stipend,  (opsonia})  from  the  public,  ibid.  &  Pitruv.  it. 
Pr«f. 

3«  LuDUsTRojifc,  a  mock  fight, performed  by  young  no- 
blemen on  horseback,  revived  by  Julius  Caesar,  Dio,  xliii. 
S3.  Suet.  19-  and  frequently  celebrated  by  the  succeeding 
Emperors,  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Tib.  6-  CaL  18-  Claud.  21.  Xer. 
7-  Dio,  xlviii.  20.  lu  22.  &c.  described  by  Vigil,  jEh.  v. 
561.  &c. 

4u  What  was  called  V*natio,  or  the  fighting  of  wild 
beasts  with  one  another,  or  with  men  called  Bestiaru,  who 
were  either  forced  to  this  by  way  of  punishment,  as  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  often  were  ;  or  fought  voluntarily,  either 
from  a  natural  ferocity  of  disposition,  or  induced  by  hire, 
fauctoramentOy)  Cic-  Tusc.  Qufest.  ii.  17-  Fam.  vii.  1.  Off 
ii* 16.  Vat*  17.  An  incredible  number  of  animals  of  various 
kinds  were  brought,  from  all  quarters,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  people,  and  at  an  immense  expense,  Cic.  Fam-  viil  2, 
4,  #♦  They  were  kept  in  enclosures,  called  vivaria,  till 
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the  day  of  exhibition.  Pompey,  in  his  second  consulship, 
-exhibited  at  once  500  lions,  who  were  all  dispatched  in  5 
days ;  also  18  elephants,  Dtoy  xxxix.  38.  Pltn.  viii.  7. 

5.  The  representation  of  a  horse  and  foot  battle,  and  also 
of  an  encampment  or  a  siege,  Suet.  Jul.  S9.  Claud.  21.  Dom. 

6.  The  representation  of  a  sea  fight,  (Naumachia), 
which  was  at  first  made  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  but  after- 
wards  oftener  elsewhere.  Augustus  dug  a  lake  near  the  Tiber 
for  that  purpose,  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Tiber*  72.  and  Domitian 
built  a  naval  theatre,  which  was  called  Naumachia  Domitia- 
ni,  Suet.  Dom.  S.  Those  who  fought  were  called  Nau- 
machtaru.  They  were  usually  composed  of  captives,  or 
condemned  malefactor  who  fought  to  death,  unless  saved 
by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  Dio,  Ix.  33.  Suet.  Claud* 
21.  Tacit.  Annul,  xii.  56. 

If  any  thing  unlucky  happened  at  the  games,  they  were 
renewed,  {instaurabantur),  Dio,  lvi.  27.  often  more  than 
once,  Id.  Ix.  6. 

II.  SHEWS  of  GLADIATORS. 

THE  shews  Aspect acuta)  of  gladiators  were  properly  called 
Muneray  and  the  person  that  exhibited  (edebat)  them, 
Munerarius*  vel  -<?f<w\  Editor  et  Dominus,  Cic- Att  ii.  \9. 
who,  although  in  a  private  station,  enjoyed,  during  the  days 
of  the  exhibition,  the  ensigns  of  magistracy,  Ctc  tegg.  ii.  24. 
They  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  custom  of 
slaughtering  captives  at  the  tombs  of  those  slain  in  battle  to 
appease  their  manes,  Virg.  JEr\.  x-  518. 

Gladiators  were  first  publicly  exhibited  idati  sunfl  at  Rome 
by  two  brothers  called  Bruti  at  the  funeral  of  their  father,  A. 
U.  490.  Liv.  Epit-  xvi.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4.  7*  and  for  some 
time  they  were  exhibited  only  on  such  occasions ;  but  after- 
wards  also  by  the  magistrates,  to  entertain  the  people,  chiefly 
at  the  Saturnalia  and  feasts  of  Minerva.  Incredible  numbers 
of  men  were  destroyed  in  this  manner.  After  the  triumph  of 
Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  spectacles  were  exhibited  for  123 
days,  in  which  1 1 ,000  animals  of  different  kinds  were  killed ; 
and  10,000  gladiators  fought,  Dio,  xlviil  14.  whence  we 
may  judge  of  other  instances*    The  emperor  Claudius,  aK 
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though  naturally  of  a  gentle  disposition,  is  said  to  have  been 
rendered  cruelty  often  attending  these  spectacles,  Dio.  Ix. 
14. 

Gladiators  were  kept  and  maintained  in  schools  {in  ludis) 
by  persons  called  L  ANIST7E,  who  purchased  and  trained 
them.  The  whole  number  under  one  Lanista  was  called 
Famili  a,  Suet.JuI.26.  Aug.  42.  They  were  plentifully  fed 
on  strong  food;  hence  Sagina  gladiatorio,  Tacit.  Hist.  ii*  8& 

A  Lanista,  when  he  instrupted  young  gladiators,  (tirones) 
delivered  to  them  his  lessons  and  rules  fdictata  et  leges)  in 
writing,  Suet.  Jul.  26.  Juvenal,  xi.  8  and  then  he  was  said 
ComtnentariyCiC.  de  Orat.  iii.  23.  when  he  gave  over  his  em- 
ployment,  a  gladiis  recessisse,  Cic.  Rose-  Am.  40. 

The  gladiators  when  they  were  exercised,*  fenced 'with 
wooden  swords,  frudxbus  batuebont;  whence  batualia,  a  bat- 
tle), Cic.  ibid.  Suet.  Cahg-  32.  54.  When  a  person  was  con- 
futed by  weak  arguments,  or  easily  convicted,  he  was  said, 
Plumbeo  gladiojugulari*  Cic.  Att.  i-  16.  Jugulo  hunc  sua  si- 
bi  gladio,  I  foil  him  with  his  own  weapons,  I  silence  him  with 
his  own  arguments,  Terrent-  Adelph.  v.  8, 54.  Optumbeum 
pugionem  !  O  feeble  or  inconclusive  reasoning !  Cic.  Fin. 
iv.  18. 

Gladiators  were  at  first  composed  of  captives  and  slaves, 
or  of  condemned  malefactors.  Of  these  some  were  said  to  be 
ad  gladium  damnati,  who  were  to  be  dispatched  within  a 
year-  This,  however,  was  prohibited  by  Augustus,  (gladia- 
tores  sine  missione  edi  prohibuit),  Suet.  Aug.  45-  and  others, 
ad  ludum  damnuti,  who  might  be  liberated  after  a  certain 
time.  But  afterwards  also  free-born  citizens,  induced  by 
hire  or  by  inclination,  fought  on  the  arena,  some  even  of  no- 
ble birth,  Juvenal,  ii-  43,  viir  191, &c*  Liv.  xxviii*  2.  Suet. 
Ner.  12.  and  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  women  of  quali- 
ty, Tacit.  Annal.  xv«  32.  Suet.  Domit.  4.  Juvenal*  vi.  254, 
&c.  and  dwarfs,  (naniy,  Stat.  Sylv.  I.  vi.  57- 

Freemen  who  became  gladiators  for  hire  were  said  esse 
auctoratuRorxL  Sat-  ii-  7.  5.  and  their  hire,  auctoramentum% 
Suet.  Tib.  7.  or  gladiatorium,  Liv.  xliv.  31.  and  an  oath  was 
administered  to  them,  Pet.  Arbiter,  117. 

Gladiators  were  distinguished  by  their  armour  and  man* 
per  of  fighting-  Some  were  called  Secutokes,  whose anns 
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were  an  helmet,  a  shield,  and  a  sword,  or  a  leaden  bullet, 
(massa  plumbed),  Isidbr.  xviii.  55-  With  them  were  usual- 
ly matched  (committebanturvcl  tompanebantur)  the  RETI- 
ARII.  A  combatant  of  this  kind  was  dressed  in  a  short  tu-  * 
nic,  but  wore  nothing  on  his  head,  Suet  Calig.  30.  Claud. 
34.  Juvenal,  viii.  205.  He  bore  in  his  left  hand  a  three- 
pointed  lance  called  Tridens  or  Fu$cinay  and  in  his  right  a 
net,  (rete),  with  which  he  attempted  to  entangle  (irretire) 
his  adversary,  by  casting  it  over  his  head,  and  suddenly 
drawing  it  together,  and  then  with  his  trident  he  usually  slew 
him.  But  if  he  missed  his  aim,  by  cither  throwing  the  net 
too  short,  or  too  far,  he  instantly  betook  himself  to  flight, 
and  endeavoured  to  prepare  his  net  for  a  second  cast;  while 
his  antagonist  as  swiftly  pursued,  (whence  the  name  Secu- 
tor),  to  prevent  his  design  by  dispatching  him* 

Some  gladiators  were  called  MirmilloStes,  (a  **&">?*>. 
piscisJy  because  they  carried  the  image  of  a  fish  on  their  hel- 
met; hence  zRetiarius,  when  engaged  with  one  of  them, 
said,  "  I  do  not  aim  at  you,  I  throw  at  your  fish,"  (Non 

TE    PETO,    PZ3CEX   PETO  :   QuiD  ME   FVGIS,    GaIlE  ?) 

Festus.  The  Mtrmillo  was  armed  like  a  Gaul,  with  a  buck- 
ler (parma  vel  peltaj  and  a  hooked  sword  or  cutlass,  (sica 
vel  harpCy  i.  e.  gladio  incurvo  etfalcato),  and  was  usually 
matched  with  a  Thracian,  (Threx  w/Thraxj  i.  e.  Thre- 
cidicis  artnis  ornatusX  Gic-  Phil.  vii.  6  Liv.  xli.  20.  Horat. 
Sat.  ii-  6,  44.  Suet.  Cal.  32.  Juvenal-  viii.  201.  Auson.  in 
MonosylL  102.  Quis  Myrmilloni  componitur  aquimanus  ¥ 
Threx* 

Certain  gladiators  from  their  armour  were  called  Samnl  * 
tes,  JLiv.  ix.  40.  CicSSext.  64«  and  also  Hoplomachi,  Suet. 
Calig-  35-  Some  Dimachari,  because  they  fought  with  two 
swords ;  and  others  Laquearii>  because  they  used  a  noose 
to  entangle  their  adversaries,  Isidor-  xviii.  56. 

There  was  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  fought  from  chariots, 
{ex  essedis),  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons  or  Gauls,  called 
Essedarii,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  6.  Suet.  Cat.  35.  Cas-deB.  G. 
v.  24.  and  also  from  horseback,  with,  what  was  curious, 
their  eyes  shut,  (clauris  oculis),  who  were  called  And  aba- 
tes, Cic.  Fam.  vii.  10.  Hence  Andabatarum  more pugnare, 
to  fight  in  the  dark  or  blindfold,  Hieronym. 
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Gladiators  who  were  substituted  Uupponebantur)  in  place 
of  those  who  were  conquered  or  fatigued,  were  called  Sup. 
posititii,  orStfBDiTiTH,  Martial  v-  25,  8.  Those  who 
were  asked  by  the  people,  from  the  Emperor,  on  account  of 
their  dexterity  and  skill  in  fighting,  were  called  Postula- 
titii:  Such  were  maintained  at  the  Emperor's  private 
charge,  and  hence  called  Fi scales  or  Casariani.  Those 
who  were  produced  and  fought  in  the  ordinary  manner,  were 
called  Ordinarii,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  Domit.  4« 

When  a  number  fought  together,  Cgregatim,  temere  ac 
sine  arte),  and  not  in  pairs,  they  were  called  Cater  v as ii, 
Suet.  Aug.  45.  Col.  30*  Those  produced  at  mid-day,  who 
were  generally  untrained, Meridiani,  Senec.  Epist.  7.  Su- 
et. Claud.  34. 

The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  gladiators  (editor)  some 
time  before  announced  the  shew,  (tnunus  edicebat,  Senec- 
Ep.  117.  ostendebat,  pronunciabat>  proponebat,  &c.  Cic. 
Fam.  ii.  8.  ix.  8.  Suet  Jul.  26*  Tit  8-)  by  an  advertisement 
or  bill  pasted  up  in  public,  (per  libellum  pubiice  affixum\ 
in  which  he  mentioned  the  number  and  names  of  the  most 
distinguished  gladiators.  Sometimes  these  things  seem  to 
have  been  represented  in  a  picture,  Harat*  Sat.  ii.  7.  95. 
Phn.  xxxv.  7,  s.  33. 

Gladiators  were  exhibited  sometimes  at  the  funeral  pile, 
eften  in  the  Porurns  which  was  then  adorned  with  statues  and 
pictures,  Cic.  Ferr.  i.  22.  but  usually  in  an  Amphitheatre, 
so  called,  because  it  was  seated  all  around,  like  two  thea- 
tres joined,  Plin.  xxxvi.  14.  16,  &c. 

AMPHITHEATRES  were  atfirst  temporary,  and  made 
of  wood.  The  first  durable  one  of  stone  was  built  by  Stati- 
lius  Taurus  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  29.  which 
seems  likewise  to  have  been  partly  of  wood-  The  largest  am- 
phitheatre was  that  begun  by  Vespasian  and  completed  by 
Titus,  now  called  Coliseum, from  the  colossus  or  large  sta- 
tue of  Nero  which  stood  near  it  It  was  of  an  oval  form,  and 
is  said  to  have  contained  87,000  spectators.  Its  ruins  still  re* 
main.  The  place  where  the  gladiators  fought  was  called 
Arena,  because  it  was  covered  with  sand  or  saw-dust,  to 
prevent  the  gladiators  from  sliding,  and  to  absorb  the  blood; 
and  the  persons  who  fought,  Arenaru.    But  arena  is  also 
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put  for  the  whole  amphitheatre,  or  the  shew,  Juvenal,  iii.  34. 
also  for  the  seat  of  war ;  Prima  civihs  arena  Italia  fuit,  Flor. 
iii.  20,  21.  iv.  2.  thus  Lucan,  vi.  63.  or  for  one's  peculiar 
province,  P/in.  Ep.  vi-  12-  So  C  avea,  foi-a  theatre  or  am- 
phitheatre, Suet.  Aug.  44.  Claud.  2L  Cic.  Amic-  24.  Plaut. 
Amph.  prol  65.  Consessuscave<e>  the  spectators,  Ftrg.  Mn- 
v.  340.  But  cave  a  properly  signifies  a  place  where  wild 
beasts  were  confined,  Suet.  CaL  27.  HoraP  Art-  P.  473. 
Martial,  ix.  90«  Plin-  xxxvi.  5. 

The  part  next  the  arena  was  called  Podium,  where  the 
senators  sat,  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations  ;  and 
where  also  was  the  place  of  the  emperor,  (Sucgestus,  vel 
-urn)  elevated  like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal,  Suet.  Jul.  76-  Plin. 
Paneg-  51.  and  covered  with  a  canopy  like  a  pavilion,  (Cu- 
bic ulum  vt\papibo%  Suet.  Ner.  12.)  likewise  of  the  person 
who  exhibited  the  games,  (Editoris  Tribunal),  and  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  Aug  44. 

The  Podium  projected  over  the  wall  which  surrounded 
the  arena,  and  was  raised  between  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  a- 
bove  it ;  secured  with  a  breast-work  parapet  (Jorica)  against 
the  irruption  of  wild  beasts.  As  a  further  defence,  the  arena 
was  surrounded  with  an  iron  rail,  (ferrets  clathris),  and  a  ca- 
nal, (euripo\  Plin.  viii-  7« 

The  Equites  sat  in  fourteen  rows  behind  the  senators. 
The  seats  {gradus  vel  sedtlia)  of  both  were  covered  with 
cushions,  ipulvtBis),  Juvenal,  iii.  152.  first  used  in  the  time 
of  Caligula,  Dio.  lix.  7.  The  rest  of  the  people  sat  behind  on 
the  bare  stone,  and  their  seats  were  called  Popularja, 
Suet-  Claud  25  Dom  4.  The  entrance  to  these  seats  were 
called  Vojutoria  ;  the  passages  fvi*)by  which  they  as- 
cended to  the  seats  were  called  State  or  Scalaria  ;  and  the 
seats  between  two  passages,  were  from  their  form,  called 
Cuneus,  a  wedge,  Juvenal-  vi.  61-  Suet*  Aug*  44.  For,  like 
the  section  of  a  circle,  this  space  gradually  widened  from 
the  arena  to  the  top.  Hence  Cuneis  innotuit  res  omnibus,  t# 
all  the  spectators,  Phadr-  v.  7, 35- 

Sometimes  a  particular  place  was  publicly  granted  to  cer- 
tain persons  by  way  of  honour,  Cic.  Phil*  ix-  7-  and  the 
Editor  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  assign  a  more  honour- 
able seat  to  any  person  he  inclined,  Cic.  Att/ix-  1 
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There  were  certain  persons  called  Designatores  or 
Dissignatores,  masters  of  ceremonies,  who  assigned  to  eve- 
ry one  his  proper  place,  Plant  Panul.  prolong-  19.  Go 
Aw  iv.  3.  as  undertakers  did  at  funerals,  /brat.  Epist.  i.  7, 
6.  and  when  they  removed  any  one  from  his  place,  they 
were  said,  eum  cxcitarevel  suscitarc,  Martial*  iii-  95-  v.  14. 
vi-  9*  The  Designatores  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
the  same  with  what  were  called  Locarii,  {quia  sedes  vel 
spectacula  locabant-  But  these,  according  to  others,  pro- 
perly  were  poor  people,  who  came  early  and  took  possession 
of  a  seat,  which  they  afterwards  parted  with  to  some  rich 
person  who  came  late,  for  hire,  Martial  v.  25. 

Anciently  women  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  gladiators, 
without  the  permission  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were, 
Voter-  Max.  vi.  3, 12-  But  afterwards  this  restriction  was 
removed,  Augustus  assigned  them  a  particular  place  in  the 
highest  seats  of  the  amphitheatre,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  Ovid.  A- 
mor.  ii.  7,  3. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  secret  tubes,  from  which 
the  spectators  were  besprinkled  with  perfumes,  fcroco  di* 
Into  aut  aliisfragrantibus  liquoribus^  Martial,  v  26.  &  de 
spect  3*  issuing  from  certain  figures,  (sign a,)  Lucan.  ix. 
808-  and  in  rain  or  excessive  heat  there  were  coverings  ivela 
vel  velaria  to  draw  over  them,  Juvenal-  iv.  122.  For  which 
purpose  there  were  holes  in  the  top  of  the  outer  wall,  in 
which  poles  were  fixed  to  support  them-  But  when  the 
wind  did  not  permit  these  coverings  to  be  spread,  they  used 
broad-brimmed  hats  or  caps  (causia  vel  pilei)  and  umbrel- 
las, Buy  lix-  7.  Martial,  xiv.  27,  28- 

By  secret  springs,  certain  wooden  machines  called  Peg- 
m  at  a,  vel  -m#,  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  to  appearance 
spontaneously,  and  elevated  or  depressed,  diminished  or 
enlarged  at  pleasure,  Martial  Spec*  ii.  16*  viii.  33-  Senec. 
Epist.  88*  Suet.  Claud.  34.  Gladiators  were  sometimes  set 
on  them,  hence  called  Pegmares,  Suet-  Cal-  26-  and  boys, 
iet  pueros  inde  ad  velaria  raptos\  Juvenal,  iv.  122.  But  peg- 
tnata  is  put  by  Cicero  for  the  shelves  (pro  loculis)  in  which 
books  were  kept,  Att  iv.  8. 

Nigh  to  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  called  SpotiARr- 
PM,  to  which  those  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded 
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were  dragged  by  a  hook,  (unco  trakebantury,  Plin.  Paneg* 
36.  Senec.  Epist*  93.  Lamprid-  in  Commod-  fin* 

Oq  the  day  of  the  exhibition  the  gladiators  were  led  along 
the  arena  in  procession.  Then  they  were  matched  by 
pairs,  (paria  inter  se  componcbantur,  vel  comparabantur)% 
Horat  Sat.  I.  vii.  20.  and  their  swords  examined  (explora- 
{bantur  by  theexhibiter  of  the  games,  Suet.  Tit.  9. 

The  gladiators,  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle,  (praludentes  vel 
proludentesJ*  at  first  fought  with  wooden  swords  or  the  like* 
flourishing  (ventilantes)  their  arms  with  great  dexterity, 
Cic.de  Of  at.  il  78-  Sent*  Ep.  117.  Ovid  Aru  Am.  iii. 
515,  589-  Then  upon  a  signal  given  with  a  trumpet,  ( sona- 
banlferaR  clangore  tuba,  Quinctilian.  V.  14.)  they  laid  aside 
these,  (arma  tusoria,  rude*  vel  gladios  hebetes  ponebant,  v* 
nbjiciebant\  and  assumed  their  proper  arms,  (atma  pugnato* 
f\ay  vel  decretoriaf  i.  e.  gladios  acutos  sumebantJy  ibid,  j 
k  Suet.  Col.  54.  They  adjusted  themselves  (se  ad  pug- 
mm  componebanty  Gell.  vii*  3*)  with  great  care,  and  Stood 
in  a  particular  posture,  <m  statu  vel  gradu  statrtnt),  Plaut. 
Mil.  iv.  9. 12.  Hence  tnoveri*  dejici,  vel  deturbari  de  statu 
mentis  depelli%  dejici,  vel  demoveri  gradu%  &c>  Cfc-  Off.  k 
23.  Att.  xvi.  15.  Afep.  Themist.  5-  £«;•  vi.  32.  Then  they 
pushed  at  one  another  (petebant)  and  repeated  the  thrust, 
fatoctebont)  Suet.  Cat  58»  They  not  only  pushed  with 
the  point,  (punettm),  but  also  struck  with  the  edge,  (casirri)* 
It  was  more  easy  to  parry  or  avoid  (e<were%  propulsare%  ex* 
ire,  effugere,  exccdere,  eludere\  direct  thrusts,  (ictus  odvcr~ 
m,  et  rectos  ac  simpticcs  manus\  than  back  or  side  strokes, 
(manus  vel  petitianes  adversas  tectosque),  Quinctilian.  v. 
13.  ix.  1.  Virg.  ix.  439.  Cic.  Cat.  I  6.  They  therefore 
took  particular  care  to  defend  their  side,  (latus  tegere) ; 
hence  latere  tecto  abscedere,  to  get  off  safe,  Ter.  Heaut  iv» 
2.  5.  Per  alterius  latus  pcti,  Cic.  Vat.  5.  Latus  apertum 
vel  nudum  dare9  to  expose  one's  self  to  danger,  TibulL  i.  4, 
46*  Some  gladiators  had  the  faculty  of  not  winking.  Two 
such  belonging  to  the  emperor  Claudius  were  on  that  account 
invincible,  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  54.  Senec.  de  Ir.  \v  4. 

When  any  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  exclaimed. 
Ha  bet,  sc.  vulnusj  vel  hoc  habet,  he  has  got  it.  The  gla- 
diator lowered  (hibmittebat)  his  arms  as  a  sign  of  his  beiiiff 
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Vanquished ;  but  his  fate  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
people,  who,  if  they  wished  him  to  be  saved,  pressed  down 
their  thumbs,  ipollicem  premebant)*  HoraU  Ep.  i-  18.66.  if 
to  be  slain,  they  turned  up  their  thumbs,  (polkcemvertebant), 
Juvenal-  iii.  36  (hence  laudare  utroque  pollute*  i.  e.  valdey 
Horat  Ep-  L  18,  66.  Pliiu  28,  2.  s>  50  and  ordered  him  to 
receive  the  sword  [ferrum  recipere)*  which  gladiators  usual- 
ly submitted  to  with  amazing  fortitude,  Cic.  Sext.  37.  Tuse. 
ii.  17.  Ml  34.  Senec.  Ep.  7,  &  177-  de  Tranquil.  Amm, 
c-  11.  Const.  Sap.  16.  Sometimes  a  gladiator  was  rescued 
by  the  entrance  of  the  emperor,  Ovid,  de  Pont.  ii.  8,  S3,  or 
by  the  will  of  the  Editor. 

The  rewards  given  to  the  victors  were  a  palm,  Martial,  de 
Sped*  32-  Hence  plurimarum  palmarum  gladiator*  who  had 
frequently  conquered ;  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  6.  Alias  mas  paltnas 
cognosced  i.  e.  cades*  ibid.  30.  Palma  lemniscata,  a  palm 
crown,  with  ribands  UemntscO  of  different  colours  hanging 
from  it,  ibid.  35*  Festus,  Sexta  palma  urbana  etiam  in  Gla- 
diatore  dijficilisi  Cic.  Phil-  xi.  5. — money,  Suet.  Claud.  21. 
Juvenal,  vii-  ult  and  a  rod  or  wooden  sword,  Orudis)*  as  a 
sign  of  their  being  discharged  from  fighting ;  which  was 
granted  by  the  Editor  >  at  the  desire  of  the  people,  to  an  old 
gladiator,  or  even  to  a  novice  for  some  uncommon  act  of 
courage.  Those  who  received  it  (rude  donatU  were  called 
Rum  ajr  ii,  and  fixed  their  arms  in  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
Horat.  Ep-  i.  1.  Ovid.  Trist*  iv.  8,  24.  But  they  sometimes 
were  afterwards  induced  by  a  great  hire,  (ingente  auctora- 
mento)  again  to  engage,  Suet.  Tib.  7*  Those  who  were  dis- 
missed on  account  of  age  or  weakness,  were  said  delumsc, 
Plin.  xxxvi.  27. 

The  spectators  expressed  the  same  eagerness  by  betting 
CsponsionibusJ  on  the  different  gladiators,  as  in  the  Circus, 
Suet.  Tit.  8.  Domit*  10.  Martial,  ix.  68. 

Till  the  year  693,  die  people  used  to  remain  all  day  at  aa 
exhibition  of  gladiators  without  intermission  till  it  wasfinish- 
ed  ;  but  then  for  the  first  time  they  were  dismissed  to  take 
dinner,  Dio,  xxxvii.  46.  which  custom  was  afterwards  ob- 
served at  all  the  spectacles  exhibited  by  the  emperors,  ibid. 
et  Suet.  Horace  calls  intermissions  given  to  gladiators  in 
tjie  time  of  fighting,  or  a  delay  of  the  combat,  Dilujdia, 
-vturn*  Ep.  i.  19, 47t  &  Scholiast,  in  loc» 
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Shews  of  gladiators,  (crucnta  spectaculaJ  were  prohibi- 
ted by  Constantine,  Cad.  xL  43.  but  not  entirely  suppressed 
till  die  time  of  Honorius,  Prudent,  contra  Symmach.  ii.  11, 
21. 

in.  DRAMATIC  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

DRAMATIC  entertainments,  or  stage-plays  Ciudi  sceni- 
ctjy  were  first  introduced  at  Rome,  on  account  of  a 
pestilence,  to  appease  the  divine  wrath,  A.  U.  391.  Lxo.  viL 
2.  Before  that  time  there  had  only  been  the  games  of  the 
Circus.  They  were  called  LUDI  SCENICI,  because  they 
were  first  acted  in  a  shade,  («**«,  umbra),  formed  by  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  Ovid,  de  Art*  Am.  i.  105.  Serv. 
in  Firs'.  JEn.  L  164.  or  in  a  tent,  (**wr,  tabernaculum)  ; 
hence  afterwards  the  front  of  the  theatre,  where  the  actors 
stood,  was  called  Scena,  and  the  actors,  SCENICI,  SueU 
Tib.  34-  Cic.  Plane-  11.  Verr.  iii.  79.  or,  Scenici  Arti- 
fices, Suet.  C#s.84r 

Stage-plays  were  borrowed  from  Etruria  ;  whence  play- 
ers CludionesJ,  were  called  Histriones,  from  a  Tuscan 
word  hister,  i.  e.  ludio  ;  for  players  also  were  sent  for  from 
that  country,  IAv.  vii.  2. 

These  Tuscans  did  nothing  at  first  but  dance  to  a  flute,  {ad 
tibicinis  modosJ,  without  any  verse  or  corresponding  action. 
They  did  not  speak,  because  the  Romans  did  not  under- 
stand their  language,  ibid. 

The  Roman  youth  began  to  imitate  them  at  solemn  festi- 
vals, especially  at  harvest  home,  throwing  out  raillery  against 
one  another  in  unpolished  verse,  with  gestures  adapted  to 
thesense.  These  verses  were  called  Versus  Fescennini, 
from  Fescennia,  or  -ium*,  a  city  of  Etruria,  Horat.  Eptst.  II. 
i.145. 

Afterwards  by  frequont  use,  the  entertainment  was  im- 
prrared,  ($*pius  usurpando  res  excitata  esf)%  and  a  new  kind 
of  dramatic  composition  was  contrived,  called  SATYRiE, 
or  Saturn,  Satires,  because  they  were  filled  with'  various 
matter,  and  written  in  various  kinds  of  verse,  in  allusion  to 
what  was  called  Lanx  Satur a,  a  platter  or  charger  filled 
with  various  kinds  of  fruits,  which  they  yearly  offered  to  the 
sods  at  their  festivals,  as  the  Pritnitis  or  first  gatherings  of 
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the  season.    Some  derive  the  name  from  the  petulance  of 
die  Satyrs* 

These  satires  were  set  to  music,  and  repeated  with  suita- 
ble gestures,  accompanied  with  the  flute  and  dancing. 
They  had  every  thipg  that  was  agreeable  in  die  Fescennme 
verses,  without  their  obscenity.  They  contained  much  ri- 
dicule and  smart  repartee ;  whence  those  poems,  afterwards 
written  to  expose  vice,  got  the  name  of  satires  ;  as,  the  sa- 
tires of  Horace,  of  Juvenal,  and  Persius. 

It  was  LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS,  the  freed-man  of  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  and  the  preceptor  of  his  sons,  who,  giving 
Up  satires,  (absaturis,  i.  e.  safaris  reHetis\  first  ventured  to 
write  a  regular  play,  (argutnento  fabulam  serere,)  A.  U. 
512,  some  say,  514 ;  the  year  before  Ennius  was  bom,  Cic. 
Brut*  18.  above  160  years  after  the  death  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  and  about  fifty-two  years  after  that  of  Menander, 
GWZ.  XYii-2L 

He  was  the  actor  of  his  own  compositions,  as  afi  then 
were.  Being  obliged  by  the  audience  frequently  to  repeat 
the  same  part,  and  thus  becoming  hoarse,  Kquum  vocem  oA. 
tudisset),  he  asked  permission  to  employ  a  boy  to  sing  to 
the  flute,  whilst  he  acted  what  was  sung  (canticum  agcbat), 
which  he  did  with  the  greater  animation,  as  he  was  not  bin. 
dered  by  using  his  voice.  Hence  actors  used  always  to  have 
a  person  at  hand  to  sing  to  them,  and  the  colloquial  part  (eft- 
verbid)  only  was  left  them  to  repeat,  Uv.  vii.  2.  It  appears 
there  was  commonly  a  song  at  the  end  of  every  act,  Plaut. 
Pseud,  ii.  vlt* 

Plays  were  afterwards  greatly  improved  at  Rome  from 
the  model  of  the  Greeks,  by  NiEv  i  us,  Ennius,  Plau- 
dits, Cjecilius,  Terence,  Afranivs,  Pacuvius, 
Ac  ejus,  &c. 

After  playing  was  gradually  converted  into  an  art,  (hsdus 
mortem  paulatim  verterat\  the  Roman  youth,  lea vingye- 
gular  plays  to  be  acted  by  professed  players,  reserved  to 
themselves  the  acting  of  ludicrous  pieces  or  farces  interlard- 
ed with  much  ribaldry  and  buffoonery,  called  KXODIA, 
Juvenal,  iii.  175.  vi.  71.  Suet*  Tib.  45.  Domit*  10.  because 
they  were  usually  introduced  after  the  play,  when  the  play- 
$ra  and  musicians  had  left  the  stage,  to  remove  the  painful 
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impressions  of  tragic  scenes,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  w.  175. 
or.  Fa belljR  At£llak^e,  7>ro.  vii.  2.  or,  Ludi  Osci, 
Car.  Fam.\u.  1.  Ludicrum  Qscum,  7<zdt.  t^rno/*  iv,  14- 
from  Ate/to,  a  town  of  the  Out  in  Campania,  where  they 
were  first  invented  and  very  much  used. 

The  actors  of  these  farces  (Attellani  vel  Attellanarum  ac* 
tores)*  retained  the  rights  of  citizens  (non  tribu  mott  sunt), 
and  might  serve  in  the  army  ;  which  was  not  the  case  with 
common  actors,  who  were  not  respected  among  die  Romans 
as  among  the  Greeks,  but  were  held  infamous,  Ulpian*  1.  2. 
}.  5.  D.  de  his  qui  not-  mfam.-~Nep.  Pre/at.  Suet-  Ttb.  35. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  in  their  improved  state,  were 
chiefly  of  three  kinds.  Comedy \  Tragedy ,  and  Pantomimes. 

L  Comedy  (COMGEDI  A,  quasi  %»&% »)%.  the  song  of  the 
village,}  was  a  representation  of  common  life,  (quotidian* 
x>it<e  speculum),  written  in  a  familiar  style,  and  usually  with 
a  happy  issue.  The  design  of  it  was  to  expose  vice  and  fol- 
ly to  ridicule. 

Comedy,  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  old,  middle, 
and  new.  In  the  first,  real  characters  and  names  were  repre- 
sented ;  in  the  second,  real  characters,  but  fictitious  names; 
and  in  the  third,  both  fictitious  characters  and  names.  2?«« 
poks,  Cratinus,  and  Aristophanes  excelled  in  the  old  come* 
dy,  and  Menander  in  the  new,  Horat.  Sat.  i-  4.  Epist*  ii.  1, 
57.  Quinctilian.  x.  1.  Nothing  was  ever  known  at  Rome 
but  the  new  comedy. 

The  Roman  comic  writers,  Naevius,  Afranius,  Plautus, 
Caecilius,  and  Terence,  copied  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  from 
MENANDER,  who  is  esteemed  the  best  writer  of  come, 
dies  that  ever  existed,  Quinctihan.  x»  h  but  only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  his  works  now  remain.  We  may,  however,  judge 
of  his  excellence  from  Terence,  his  principal  imitator. 

Comedies,  among  the  Romans,  were  distinguished  by  the 
character  and  dress  of  the  persons  introduced  on  the  stage. 
Thus  comedies  were  called  Togatje,  in  which  the  charac- 
ters and  dress  were  Roman,  from  the  Roman  toga*  Juvenal, 
i*  3.  Horat.  Art-  Poet.  288.  so  carmen  togatumt  a  poem  about 
Roman  affairs,  Stat.  S&v.  ii.  7,  53.  Pretext  a  ivfi,  vel 
Pr*text<er  when  magistrates  and  persons  of  dignity  were 
introduced ;  but  some  take  these  for  tragedies,  ibid.  Tra- 
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ieata,  when  generals  and  officers  were  introduced,  Suet. 
Gramm.21.  Tabernari^e,  when  tbe  characters  were  of 
low  rank,  Hot  at.  Art.  Pott.  225.  Palliate,  when  the 
characters  were  Grecian,from  pallium,  the  robe  of  the  Greeks. 
Motor  im,  when  there  were  a  great  many  striking  incidents 
much  action,  and  passionate  expressions.  StatarijE, 
when  there  was  not  much  bustle  or  stir,  and  little  or  nothing 
to  agitate  tbe  passions ;  and  Mixta,  when  some  parts  were 
gentle  and  quiet,  and  others  the  contrary,  Ttrent  Hcaut.proL 
Sfr  Donat.  in  Terent.  CicBrut  116.  The  representations 
of  tbe  Attellani  were  called  Comcedt*  Attelian*. 

The  actors  of  Comedy  wore  a  low-heeled  shoe,  called 
Soccus. 

Those  who  wrote  a  play,  were  said  docere  vtlfacerefa- 
bulam  ;  if  it  was  approved,  it  was  said  stare,  stare  recta  ta- 
hjplacere%  &c.  if  not,  eadere,  exigi,  exsibilariy  &c. 

II.  TRAGEDY  is  the  representation  of  some  one  seri- 
ous and  important  action,  in  which  illustrious  persons  are 
introduced,  as,  heroes,  kings,  &c.  written  in  an  elevated 
style,  and  generally  with  an  unhappy  issue.  The  great  end  of 
tragedy  was  to  excite  the  passions,  chiefly  pity  and  horror  : 
to  inspire  the  love  of  virtue  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  Ck. 
de  Ora$  i.  51.  It  had  its.  name,  according  to  Horace,  fronj 
??«?•*  a  goat,  and  *^>  a  song ;  because  a  goat  was  the  prize 
of  the  person  who  produced  the  best  poem,  or  was  the 
best  actor,  de  Art.  Poet.  220.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Ed 
lii.  22.  according  lo  others,  because  such  a  poem  was  acted 
at  the  festival  of  Bacchus  after  vintage,  to  whom  a  goat  was 
then  sacrificed,  as  being  the  destroyer  of  the  vines;  and  there- 
fore it  was  called,  r£*y^i«,  the  goatys  song.  {Primi  ludi  thea- 
trales  ex  Liber alibus  nati  sunt,  from  the  feasts  of  Bacchus, 
Serv.  ad  Vtrg.  G.  ii.  381.) 

THESPIS,  a  hative  of  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  tragedy,  about  536  years  before  Christ.  He  went 
about  with  his  actors  from  village  to  village  in  a  cart,  on 
which  a  temporary  stage  was  erected,  where  they  played  and 
sung,  having  their  faces  besmeared  with  the  lees  of  wine, 
(perunctifacibus  ora,J  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  275.  whence, 
accordingto  some,the  name  of  Tragedy, (from  *?»£,  »wh>  new 
wine  not  refined,  or  the  lees  of  wine,  and?fa>  a  dinger ;  hence 
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1W*fcf»  a  singer  thus  besmeared,  who  threw  out  scoffs  and 
raillery  against  people,) 

Thespis  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  who  was  a  great 
enemy  to  his  dramatic  representations,  Plutarch,  in  Solone. 

Thespis  was  succeeded  by  iEschylus,  who  erected  a  per- 
manent stage,  fmodids  instravit  pulpita  tignisJ,  and  was  the . 
inventor  of  the  mask,  (persona) ,  of  the  long  flowing  robe, 
(palla  stola,  vel  syrma),  and  of  the  high-heeled  shoe  or  bus- 
kin, (cothurnus) \  which  tragedians  wore  :  whence  these 
words  are  put  for  a  tragic  style,  or  for  tragedy  itself,  Vvrg. 
Eel  viii.  10.  Juvenal  viii.  229.  xv.  30.  Martial-  iii.  20.  iv. 
49.  v.  5.  viii.  3-  Horat.  Oa.  ii.  1.  12.  z&soccus  is  put  for  a 
comedv  or  familiar  style,  Id.  Epist.  ii.  174.  Art.  Poet.  80. 
90.  Nee  comcedia  in  cothurnos  assurgit,  nee  contra  tragcedm 
Jtocco  ingreditur,  Quinctilian.  x.  2,  22. 

As  the  ancients  did  not  wear  breeches,  the  players  always 
wore  under  the  tunic  a  girdle  or  covering,  (Su  bligaculum 
vel  Subligar,  verecundi*  causa),  Cic.  Off,  i.  35.  JuvenaL 
vi.  60.  Martial  iii.  87. 

After jEschylus,  followed  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
who  brought  tragedy  to  the  highest  perfection.  In  their 
time  comedy  began  first  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  com- 
position from  tragedy.  But  at  Roipe  comedy  was  long  culti- 
vated, before  any  attempt  was  made  to  compose  tragedies* 
Nor  have  we  any  Roman  tragedies  extant,  except  a  few, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Seneca.  Nothing  remains  of  the 
works  of  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c.  but  a  few  fragf- 
Rents. 

Every  regular  play,  at  least  among  the  Romans,  was  di- 
vided into  five  acts,  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  189.  the  subdivision 
into  scenes  is  thought  to  be  a  modern  invention. 

Between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy  were  introduced  a  number 
of  singers  called  the  CHORUS,  Horat.  de  Art-  Poet.  193. 
who  indeed  appear  to  have  been  always  present  on  the  stage* 
The  chief  of  them,  who  spoke  for  the  rest,  was  called,  Cho- 
ragus  or  Coryph*us*  But  Chor  ag  us  is  usually  put  for  the 
person  who  furnished  the  dresses*  and  took  care  of  all  the 
apparatus  of  the  stage,  Plaut.  Pers.  i.  3,  79.  TYinumm.  iv. 
2, 16.  Suet.  Aug.  70.  and  choragium  for  the  apparatus  itself,* 
(inspumentum  scenarum,  FestJ  Plaut  Capt-  prol.  61-  Plin* 
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xxxvi.  15.  choragia  for  choragi*  Vitruv.  v.  9-  hence  faU* 
,  choragium  glori*9  something  that  one  may  boast  of,  Cic.  ad 
Hererm.  iv.  50, 

The  Chorus  was  introduced  in  the  ancient  comedy,  as  we 
see  from  Aristophanes ;  but  when  its  excessive  licence  was 
suppressed  by  law,  the  Chorus  likewise  was  silenced,  Herat* 
Art-  Poet.  283.  A  Choragus  appears  and  makes  a  speech, 
Plant.  Cure.  iv.  1. 

The  music  chiefly  used  was  that  of  the  flute,whieh  at  first 
was  smalt  and  simple,  and  of  few  holes,  Marat*  Art,  Poet* 
202.  but  afterwards  it  was  bound  with  brass,  had  more  notes 
and  a  louder  sound* 

Some  flutes  were  double,  and  of  various  forms.  Those 
most  frequently  mentioned,  are  the  Tibia  dextra  and  sous* 
tree  pares  and  impares,  which  have  occasioned  so  much  dis- 
putation among  critics,  and  still  appear  not  to  be  sufficiently 
ascertained;  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  double 
flute  consisted  of  two  tubes,  which  were  so  joined  together 
as  to  have  but  one  mouth,  and  so  were  both  blown  at  once* 
That  which  die  musician  played  on  with  his  right  hand,  was 
called  tibia  dextra,  the  right-handed  flute ;  with  his  left,  tibia 
sinistra,  the  left-handed  flute.  The  former  had  but  few 
holes,  and  sounded  a  deep  serious  base:  the  other  had 
more  holes,  and  a  sharper  and  more  lively  tone.  When 
two  right  or  two  left-handed  flutes  were  joined  together,  they 
were  called  tibia  pares  dextr*,  or  tibia  pares  sinistral  The 
flutes  of  different  sorts  were  called  tibi*  impares*  or  Hbuedex* 
tr*  et  sinistra*  The  right-handed  flutes  were  the  same  with 
what  were  called  the  Lydian  flutes,  (  Tibia  Lydi*J,  and  the 
left-handed  with  the  Tyrian  flutes,  (  Tibi*  Tytur  or  Sarran*, 
▼el  Serran*.)  Hence  Virgil,  Biforem  dot  tibia  can  turn,  i.  e. 
bisonum,  irnparem,  JEn.  ix,  618.  Sometimes  the  flute  was 
crooked,  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  737.  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  532.  and  is 
then  called  Tibia  Phrygia  or  cornu,  Id.  de  Pont,  L  i.  39. 
Fast  iv.  181. 

III.  PANTOMIMES  were  representations  by  dumb* 
shew,  in  which  the  actors,  who  were  called  by  the  same  name 
with  their  performances,  fMirm  vel  Pantomirni\  expressed 
every  thing  by  their  dancing  and  gestures  without  speaking, 
(bquati  tnanu;  hence  called  also  ChironomQ  Juvenal,  xiii. 
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110.  vi.  63.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  515.  Martini.  iiL  86.  Horat.  i# 
18,  13.  ii.  2,  225-  Manil.  v.  474.  Suet.  Ner.  54.  But  Panto* 
mimi  is  always  put  for  the  actors,  who  were  likewise  called 
Planipcdes,  because  they  were  without  shoes,  (excalceati), 
Senec.  Epist.  8.  Quinctilian.  v.  11.  Juvenal,  via.  191.  GelL 
i.  1 1.  They  wore,  however,  a  kind  of  wooden  or  iron  sandals, 
called  Scab il la  or  Scabella,  which  made  a  rattling  noise 
when  they  danced,  Cic.  Ccel  27.  Suet.  Cal  54* 

The  Pantomimes  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Augustus ;  for  before  his  time  the  Mimi  both  spoke  and 
acted- 

MIMUS  is  put  both  for  the  actor  and  for  what  he  acted, 
Cic.  Cal  27-  Vert.  iii.  36.  Rabir.  Post.  12.  Phil.  ii.  27  not 
only  on  the  stage,  but  elsewhere,  Suet.  C*s  39.  Ner-  4.  Oth. 
3.  Calig.  45  Aug.  AS.  100.  Sen.  Ep.  80.  Juvenal  viii.  198. 

The  most  celebrated  composers  of  mimical  performances 
or  farces,  (nrimographi),  were  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus, 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  Suet.  Jul  39.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  10; 
6.  Gel/,  xvii.  14.  The  most  famous  Pantomimes  under  Au- 
gustus were  Pylades  and  Bathyllus,  the  favourite  of  Maece- 
nas, -Tacit.  Annul  i.  54,  whose  freed. man  he  is  called  by 
the  Scholiast  on  Persius,  v.  123*  (libertus  M*cenatis)  ;  and 
by  Juvenal,  mollis,  vi*  63.  Between  them  there  was  a 
constant  emulation-  Pylades  being  once  reproved  by  Au- 
gustus on  this  account,  replied,  "  It  is  expedient  for  you, 
that  the  attention  of  the  people  should  be  engaged  about  us." 
Pylades  was  the  great  favourite  of  the  public.  He  was  once 
banished  by  the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  but  soon  after 
restored,  Dio>  lhr.  17.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  7.  The  factions  erf 
the  different  players,  St  nee.  Epl  47.  Nat.  Q.  vin  32.  Petron. 
5.  sometimes  carried  their  discords  to  such  a  length,  that 
they  terminated  in  bloodshed,  Suet*  Tib*  37. 

The  Romans  had  rope  dancers  (Funambuli,  Schano* 
baU  vel  Ncurobat<e\  who  used  to  be  introduced  in  the  time 
of  the  play,  Per.  Hec.  Prol.A%  34.  Juvenal,  iii-  77.  and  per- 
sons  who  seemed  to  fly  in  theair,(P£TAURisT^&),  who  dart- 
ed (jactabant  vel  executiebant)  their  bodies  from  a  machine 
called  Petaurums  vel  -Us,  Festus,  Juvenal,  xiv*  265.  Manil. 
iii.  438.  Martial*  ii.  86.  also  interludes  or  musical  entertain* 
toents,  called  Embolia,  Cic.  Sext*  54.  or  aoroamata  ; 

3K 
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but  this  last  word  is  usually  put  for  the  actors,  musicians,  or 
repeaters  themselves,  who  were  also  employed*at  private  en- 
tertainments, Cic.  ibid.  Verr.  iv.  22.  Arch.  9.  Suet.  Aug.  74. 
Macrob. .  Sat.  ii-  4.  Nep.  Att.  14. 

*  The  plays  were  often  interrupted  likewise  by  the  people 
calling  out  for  various  shews  to  be  exhibited ;  as,  the  repre- 
sentation of  battles,  triumphal  processions,  gladiators,  un- 
common animals,  and  wild  beasts,  &c-  The  noise  which 
the  people  made  on  these  occasions,  is  compared  by  Horace 
to  the  raging  of  the  sea,  Epist.  II*  i.  185,  Sec.  In  like  man. 
ner,  their  approbation,  (plausus,)  and  disapprobation,  (siM- 
lus,  strepitus,  fremitus,  clamor  tomtruum,  Cic.  Fain,  viii.  2. 
fistula  pastoritia,  Att.  16.)  which  at  all  times  were  so  much 
regarded,  Cic.  Pis.  27.  Sext.  54,'  55y  56,  &c.  Horat.  Od.  i. 
20.  ii- 17. 

Those  who  acted  the  principal  parts  of  a  play,  were  called 
Actor  es  primarum  par  Hum  ;  the  second,  secundarum  parti* 
um  ;  the  third,  tertiarum,  &c-  Ter-  Phorm.  prol.  28.  Cic, 
in  Caecil.  15.  &  Ascon.  in  ioc. 

The  actors  were  applauded  or  hissed  as  they  performed 
their  parts,  or  pleased  or  displeased  the  spectators,  Quinctili- 
an.  vi,  1.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  2.  Att.  i.  3, 16.  When  the  play 
was  ended,  an  actor  always  said,  Plaudite,  Terent.  &fa 

Those  actors,  who  were  most  approved,  received  crowns, 
&c.  as  at  other  games ;  at  first  composed  of  leaves  or  flow- 
ers, tied  round  the  head  with  strings,  called  Struppi, stro* 
phia,  v.  -tola,  Festus.  Plin.  xxi.  1.  afterwards  of  thin  plates 
of  brass  gilt,  (e  lamina  areatenui  inaurata  out  inargentata), 
called  CorolljE  or  corollaria  ;  first  made  by  Crassus  of 
gold  and  silver,  Plin.  xxi.  2, 3.  Hence  COROLLARIUM. 
a  reward  given  to  players  over  and  above  their  just  hire, 
fadditum  pr&terquam  qudd  debitum  estj>  Varro  de  Lat 
Ling-  iv.  36.  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  24.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79.  iv.  22. 
Suet.  Aug.  45.  or  any  thing  given  above  what  was  promised, 
Cic  Verr.  iii.  50.  Plin.  ix.  35..  s.  57.  The  Emperor  M. 
Antoninus  ordained  that  players  should  receive  from  five 
to  ten  gold  pieces,  (aureiJ^  but  not  more,  CapHoKru  11- 

The  place  where  dramatic  representations  were  exhibited, 
was  called  THEATRUM,  a  theatre,  (a  **•«**<,  video)*  In 
aacient  tiroes  the  people  viewed  the  entertainment  standing ; 
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hence  stantesfor  spectators,  Cic.  Amic.  7.  and,  A.  U.  599* 
a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made,  prohibiting  any  one  to 
make  seats  for  that  purpose  in  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  of 
it.  At  the  same  time  a  theatre,  which  was  building,  was,  by 
the  appointment  of  the  censors,  ordered  to  be  pulled  down, 
as  a  thing  hurtful  to  good  morals,  (nociturum  publicis  mori* 
bus  J,  Liv.  Epit.  xlviii.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4,  3. 

Afterwards  temporary  theatres  were  occasionally  erect, 
ed.  The  most  splendid  was  that  of  M.  /Emilhis  Scaurus, 
when  aedile,  which  contained  80,000  persons,  and  was  adorn- 
ed with  amazing  magnificence,  and  at  an  incredible  expence, 
Plin.  xxvi.  15. 

Curio,  the  partisan  of  Cxsar,  at  the  funeral  exhibition  in 
honour  of  his  father,  (funebri  patris  munerejy  made  two 
large  theatres  of  wood,  adjoining  to  one  another,  suspended 
each  on  hinges,  (cardinum  singulorum  versatili  suspensa  lu 
bramento))  and  looking  opposite  ways ;  (inter  se  aversaJf 
so  that  the  scenes  should  not  disturb  each  other  by  their 
noise,  fine  vwicem  obstreperentJ  ;  in  both  of  which  he  act- 
ed stage  plays  in  the  former  part  of  the  day ;  then  having 
suddenly  wheeled  them  round,  sothatthey  stood  over  against 
one  another,  and  thus  formed  an  amphitheatre,  he  exhibited 
shews  of  gladiators  in  the  afternoon,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15. 

Pompey  first  reared  a  theatre  of  hewn  stone  in  his  second 
consulship,  which  contained  40,000.  But  that  he  might  not 
incur  the  animadversion  of  the  censors,  he  dedicated  it  as  a 
temple  to  Venus,  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Tertullian.  de  Spect.  10- 
Plin.  viii.  7.  Dio9  xxxix.  38.  Tacit,  xiv.  19.  There  were 
afterwards  several  theatres,  and  in  particular  those  of  Mar- 
cellus,  Dlo^  xliii.  49.  and  of  Balbus,  near  that  of  Pompey, 
Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  12,  13.  Amor.  ii.  7,  3.  hence  called  tria  the- 
atray  the  three  theatres,  Suet.  Aug.  45.  Ovid.  Art.  iii.  394. 
Trist.  iii.  12,  24. 

Theatres  at  first  were  open  at  top  :  and  in  excessive  heat 
or  rain,  coverings  were  drawn  over  them,  as  over  the  am- 
phitheatre, Plin.  xix.  1.  s.  6.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  Lucret.  \v. 
73.  but  in  later  times  they  were  roofed,  Stat.  Syh.  iii.  5,  91. 
Among  the  Greeks,  pubHc  assemblies  were  held  in  the 
theatre,  Cic.  Place.  7.  Tacit,  ii.  80.  Senec.  Epist.  108.  And 
among  the  Romans  it  was  usual  to  scourge  malefactors  on 
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the  stage,  Suet.  Aug,  47.  This  the  Greeks  called  Gueift&i*  est 

The  theatre  was  of  an  oblong  semicircular  form,  like  the 
half  of  an  amphitheatre,  Plin.  xxxvi.  16.  The  benches  or 
seats  Cgradus  vel  cuneij  rose  above  one  another,  and  were 
distributed  to  the  different  orders  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  amphitheatre.  The  foremost  rows  next  the  stage,  called 
Orchestra,  were  assigned  to  the  senators  and  ambassadors 
of  foreign  states ;  fourteen  rows  behind  them  to  the  eqoites  ; 
and  the  rest  to  the  people,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  The  whole  was 
called  CAVE  A.  The  foremost  rows  were  called  Cavea  prU 
ma,  or  ima  ;  the  last,  cavea  ultima  or  $umma.  Cic.  Senect 
14.  the  middle,  cavea  media,  Suet.  ibid. 

The  parts  of  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  performers,  were 
called  Scena,  Postscenium,  Proscenium,  Pulpitum,  add  Gr. 
thestra. 

1.  SCENA,  the  scene,  was  adorned  with  columns,  sta- 
tues, and  pictures  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  plays  exhibited,  Vitruv.  v.  8.  to  which  Virgil  alludes, 
Mn.  i.  166,  432.  The  ornaments  sometimes  were  incon- 
ceivably magnificent,  Faler.  Max.  ii.  4, 6.  PHn.  xxxvi.  15, 
s.  24.    - 

When  the  scene  was  suddenly  changed  by  certain  ma- 
chines, it  was  called  Scena  Versatilis  ;  when  it  was 
drawn  aside,  Scen  a  Ductilis,  Serv.  Ud  Virg ..  G.  iii.  24. 

The  scenery  was  concealed  by  a  curtain,  ( AUL-dEUM 
vel  Siparium,  oftener  plural  -a),  which,  contrary  to  the  mo- 
dern  custom,  was  dropt  (premebatur)  or  drawn  down,  as 
among  us  the  blinds  of  a  carriage,  when  the  play  began,  and 
raised  (tollebatur)  or  drawn  up  when  the  play  was  over ; 
sometimes  also  between  the  acts,  HoraU  Ep.  it  1, 189.  Art. 
Poet.  154.  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  111.  Juvenal,  vi.  166.  The  ma- 
chine by  which  this  was  done,  was  called  Exostra,  Oe. 
prov.  Cons.  6.  Curtains  and  hangings  of  tapestry  were  also 
ysed  in  private  houses,  Virg.  Mn.  i.  701.  Horai,  Od.  iii. 
529.  15.  Sat  ii.  8. 54.  called  AulaaAttalica,  because  said  to 
have  been  first  invented  at  the  court  of  Attalus,  king  of  Per- 
famusi  in  Asia  Minor,  Propert  ii.  23.  46.  Serv.  in  Virg. 
JEn.  i.  701. 
2.  POSTSCENIUM,  the  place  behind  the  scene,  whac 
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the  actors  dressed  and  undressed ;  and  where  those  things 
were  supposed  to  be  done,  which  could  not  with  propriety 
be  exhibited  on  the  stage,  Horat*  de  Art.  P.  182.  Lucret. 
iv.1178- 

3.  PROSCENIUM,  the  place  before  the  scene  where 
the  actors  appeared. 

The  place  where  the  actors  recited  their  parts,  was  called 
PULP1TUM;  andtheplacewhere  they  danced,  ORCHES- 
TRA, which  was  about  five  feet  lower  than  the  Pulpitum^ 
Vitruv.  v.  6-  Hence  Ludibria  scene  et  pulpito  digna,  buf- 
foonery fit  only  for  the  stage,  Pirn.  JSp.  iv.  25.  ^ 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS  op  the  ROMANS. 
L  LEVYING  qf  SOLDIERS. 

THE  Romans  were  a  nation  of  warriors.  Every  citizen 
was  obliged  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  when  the  public  service 
required,  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  forty  six ;  nor  at  first 
could  any  one  enjoy  an  office  in  the  city,  who  had  not  served 
ten  campaigns,  Pdyb.  vL  17.  Every  foot  soldier  was  obliged 
to  serve  twenty  campaigns,  and  every  horseman  ten.  At 
first  none  of  the  lowest  class,  nor  freedmen,  were  enlisted  as 
soldiers,  unless  in  dangerous  junctures,  Liv.  x.  21.  xxii.  11. 
57.  But  this  was  afterwards  altered  by  Mariua,  Sallust. 
Jug,  86.  Geli.  xvi.  10. 

The  Romans,  during  the  existence  of  their  republic,  were 
almost  always  engaged  in  wars ;  first  with  the  different  states 
of  Italy  for  near  500  years,  and  then  for  about  200  years 
more  in  subduing  die  various  countries  which  composed 
that  immense  empire* 

Thcj  Romans  never  carried  on  any  war  without  solemnly 
proclaiming  it  This  was  done  by  a  set  of  priests  called 
Feciales. 

When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured  by  any 
nation,  they  sent  one  or  more  of  these  Feciales  to  demand 
redress,  iad  res  repetendas\  Liv-  iv-  30-  xxxviii.  45.  Varr. 
L.  L.  iv  15.  Dionys.  ii.  72.  and  if  it  was  not  immediately 
given,  thirty-three  days  were  granted  to  consider  the  matter, 
after  which,  war  might  be  justly  declared.  Then  the  Feciales 
again  went  to  their  confines,  and  having  thrown  a  bloody 
spear  into  them,  formally  declared  war  against  that  nation, 
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Lvu*  i.  32.  The  form  of  words  which  he  pronounced* before 
he  threw  the  spear,  was  called  CL AK1GATIO,  (a  clara  vo- 
ce qua  utebatur),  Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  ix-52.  x.  14.  PUn* 
xxii.  2.  Afterwards  when  the  empire  was  enlarged,  and  wars 
carried  on  with  distant  nations,  this  ceremony  was  performed 
in  a  certain  field  near  the  city,  which  was  called  Acer  Hos- 
tilis,  Ovid*  Fast  vi.  205.  Thus  Augustus  declared  war 
professedly  against  Ckopatra,  but  in  reality  against  Antony, 
Zho,  1.  4.  So  Marcus  Antoninus,  before  he  set  out  to  war 
against  the  Scythians,  shot  a  bloody  spear  from  the  temple 
of  Bellona  into  the  ager  hostility  Dio,  lxxi.  53- 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  four  legions  for  the  most 
part  were  annually  raised,  two  to  each  consul;  for  two  le- 
gions composed  a  consular  army.  But  often  a  greater  num- 
ber was  raised,  ten,  lav.  ii-  30-  vii.  35.  eighteen,  xxiv.  11. 
twenty,  xxx.  2.  twenty-one,  xxvi.  28.  xxvii.  24.  twenty- 
three,  xx.  1.  xxviii.  38.  under  Tiberius  twenty-five,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  in'ltaly,  and  the  forces  of 
the  allies,  Tacit-  Amial  iv.  5.  under  Adrian  thirty,  Spartan- 
15.  In  the  529th  year  of  the  city,  upon  the  report  of  a  Gal- 
lic tumult,  Italy  alone  is  said  to  have  armed  80,000  cavalry 
and  700,000foot,  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.  But  in  after  times,  when 
the  lands  were  cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  in?-  vi.  12.  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  procure  soldiers.  Hence  after  the  destruction 
of  Quintilius  Varus  and  his  army  in  Germany,  A.  U.  763, 
Augustus  could  not  raise  forces  even  to  defend  Italy  and 
Home,  which  he  was  afraid  the  Germans  and  Gauls  would 
attack,  without  using  the  greatest  rigour,  Dio,  lvi.  23. 

The  consuls,  after  they  entered  on  their  office,  appointed 
a  day  (cliem  edicebant,  vel  tndicebant),  on  which  all  those  who 
were  of  the  military  age  should  be  present  in  the  capital, 
Liv.  xxvii.  31.  fylyb-  vi.  17. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  consuls,  seated  in  their  curufc 
chairs,  held  a  levy  (defectum  habebant\  by  the  assistance  of 
the  military  or  legionary  tribunes,  unless  hindered  by  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  Liv.  iii.  51.  iv.  "!•  It  was  deter- 
mined  by  lot  in  what  manner  the  tribes  should  be  called. 

The  consul  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out 
of  each  tribe  :  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his 
name  under  a  severe  penalty,  Lw.  iii.  11,  and  41.  Gett.  xi. 
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3.  Valet •  JWiia?-  vi.  3.  4-  They  were  careful  to  c^use  (legereY 
those  first,  who  had  what  were  thought  lucky- names,  (Aorta 
normna),  as,  Valerius^  Salvius,  Statonus,  &c.  Oc*  Dwrn.  u 
45-  Festusin  wee  Lacus  Lucrinus.  Their  names  were 
written  dpwn  on  tables ;  hence  scribere,  to  enlist,  to  levy  or 
raise. 

In  certain  wars,  and  under  certain  commanders,  there  wad 
the  greatest  alacrity  to  enlist,  (nomina  dare),  Liv-  x*  25-  xliif 

32.  but  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  compul- 
sion (qpercitio)  was  requisite  ;  and  those  who  refused,  (re* 
tracta.rii,  qui  militiam  detrectabant ) ,  were  forced  to  en. 
list  (sacramento  adactij  by  fines  and  corporal  punishment, 
{damno  et  vtrgis),  Liv.  iv.  53-  vii.  4-  Sometimes  they  were 
thrown  into  prison,  i&u/..&  Dionys.  viii.  x.  or  sold  as  slaves* 
Cic*  Cactn-  34.  Some  cut  off  their  thumbs  or  fingers  to 
render  themselves  unfit  for  service:  hence  pollice  trunci, 
poltroons*  But  this  did  not  screen  them  from  punishment, 
Suet*  Aug*  24.  Valer.  Max-  vl  3.  3.  On  one  occasion  Au- 
gustus put  some  of  the  most  refractory  to  death,  Dio-  Ivi  23. 

There  were,  however,  several  just  causes  of  exemption 
from  military  service,  (vacationis  militi*  vel  a  militia)  ;-  of 
which  the  chief  were,  Age,  (Mtas)%  if  above  fifty,  Liv.  xlii. 

33,  34.  disease  or  infirmity,  (.morbus  vel  tritium),  Suet. 
Aug.  24.  offic£,  (honor),  being  a  magistrate  or  priest,  P/z/- 
tarch.  in  Camill.  vers.  Jin.  favour  or  indulgence  (btneficiunii  . 
granted  by  the  senate  or  people,  Cic.  Phil*  v.  19*  de  Nat.  D. 
ii-  2.  Liv*  xxxix.  19* 

Those  also  were  excused  who  had  served  out  their  time, 
(Emeriti,  qui  stipendia  explevissent,  vel  drfvncti,  O- 
vid.  Amor.  ii.  9.  24-)  Suf  h  as  claimed  this  exemption,  ap- 
plied to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Uv.  ii.  55.  who  judg- 
ed of  the  justice  of  their  claims,  (causa*  cognoscebaht),  and 
inteiposed  in  their  behalf  or-  not,  as  they  judged  proper*  But 
this  was  sometimes  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Liv. 
xxxiv.  56.  And  the  tribunes  themselves  sometimes  refer* 
red  the  matter  to  the  consuls,  Liv.  xlii*  32,  33,  &c 

In  sudden  emergencies,  or  in  dangerous  wars,  as  a  war  ia 
Italy,  or  against  the  Gauls,  which  was  called  TUMUL- 
TUS,  .(quasi  timor  multus,  vela  tumeo),  Cic.  Phil,  v-  31.  viii* 
L  QuinctUian,  vii.  3.  no  regard  was  had  to  these  excuses* 
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'{delectus  sine  vacationibus  habitus  esf)H  Liv-  vii.  11.  28.  viK- 
20.  x.  21.  Two  flags  were  displayed  Cvexilla  subhta  vel 
prolate  sunt)  from  the  capitol,  the  one  red,  (roseumX  to  sum- 
mon  the  infantry,  (ad  pedites  evocandosJ,  and  the  other 
green,  (c*ruleum\  to  summon  the  civalry,  Scru.  in  Ftrg. 
Mn-  viii.  4. 

On  such  occasions,  as  there  was  not  time  to  go  through  the 
usual  forms,  the  consul  said,  Qui  rempublicam  sai- 
vam  esse  vult,  me  sEquATUR.  This  was  called  CON- 
JURATIO,or  evocatio,  and  men  thus  raised,  Conjit*  ati, 
Liv.  xxii.  38-  C*s.  de  Bell.  G.  vii.  1.  who  were  not  consi* 
dered  as  regular  soldiers,  Liv.  xlv.  2.     • 

Soldiers  raised  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  (in  tumultu  ;  nam, 
TiAiULTus  normunquam  lcviory  quam  bellum*  Liv.  ii.  2&) 
were  called  Subitarii  (ita  repentina  auxilia  appellabant) , 
Liv.  iii.  4.  30-  or  Tumultuarii,  Liv.  i.  37.  xxxv.  2.  not 
only  at  Rome,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  ibid-  &  xl.  26.  when 
the  sickly  or  infirm  were  forced  to  enlist,  who  were  caJK  d 
C  aus  arii,  Liv.  vi*  6'  If  slaves  were  found  to  have  obtrnd* 
ed  themselves  into  the  service,  (inter  tirones\  they  were 
sometimes  punished  capitally,  (in  eos  animadversum  est\ 
Plin.  Ep.  x.  38,  &  39. 

The  cavalry  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  Equites : 
and  each  had  a  horse  and  money  to  support  him,  given  them 
by  the  public,  Lw.  i-  43. 

On  extraordinary  occasions,  some  Equites  served  on  their 
own  horses,  liv*  v.  7.  But  that  wa%pot  usually  dene  ;  nor 
were  there,  as  some  have  thought,  any  horse  in  the  Roman 
army,  but  from  the  Equitess  till  the  time  of  Marius,  who 
made  a  great  alteration  in  the  military  system  of  the  Ro 
jnatis,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects* 
.  After  that  period,  the  cavalry  was  composed  not  merely  of  ' 
Roman  equites,  as  formerly,  but  of  horsemen  raised  from 
Italy,  and  the  other  provinces  :  and  the  infantry  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  poorer  citizens,  or  of  mercenary  soldiers,  which 
is  justly  reckoned  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the 
republic. 

After  the  levy  was  completed,  one  soldier  was  chosen  to 
repeat  over  the  words  of  the  military  oath,  (qui  reliquis ver- 
ba sacrament!  pr<eiret),  and  the  rest  swore  after  htm,  (in  vtr* 
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ha  cjusjurabant).    Every  one  as  he  passed  along  said,  I- 
demin  me,  Festusin  Pr^jurationes,  Liv.  ii.  45.  Pa- 

The  form  of  the  oath  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always 
the  same.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  they  would  obey 
their  commander,  and  not  desert  their  standards,  &c.  Liv. 
iii-20,  xxii.  38.  Gell.  xvi.  4.  Sometimes  those  below  seven. 
teen  were  obliged  to  take  the  military  oath  (sacrarqento  vel 
-urn  dicere)>  Liv.  xxii.  57.  xxv.  5* 

Without  this  oath  no  one  could  justly  fight  with  the  ene- 
my, Cic.  Off.  i.  1 1-  Hence  sacramenta  is  put  for  a  military 
life,  Juvenal,  xvi.  35.  Livy  says,  that  it  was  first  legally 
exacted  in  the  second  Punic  war,  xxii.  38.  where  he  seems 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  oath  (Sack  amenti^) 
which  formerly  was  taken  voluntarily,  when  the  troops  were 
embodied,  and  each  decuria  of  cavalry,  and  century  of  foot* 
swore  among  themselves  (inter  se  equites  decurtati>  pedites 
centuriati  cemjurabant)^  to  act  like  good  soldiers,  (sesefu- 
g*  acformidinis  ergo  non  abiturosy  neque  ex  ordine  recessu* 
rosJ,  and  the  oath  (jusjurandum)  which  was  exacted  by 
the  military  tribunes  after  the  levy,  (ex  voluntario  inter  ip- 
so* fosdere  a  trtbunts  gd  legitimam  jurisjurandi  actionem 
trtmslatum). 

On  occasion  of  a  mutiny,  the  military  oath  was  taken  a- 
new,  Liv.  xxviii.  29. 

Under  the  emperors  the  name  of  the  prince  was  inserted 
in  the  military  oath,  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  31-  and  this  oath 'used 
to  he  renewed  every  year  on  their  birth-day,  Plin.  Ep.  x. 
60.  by  the  soldiers  and  the  people  in  the  provinces,  /</. 
Pan.  68.  also  on  the  kalends  of  January,  Suet.  Galb.  16. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xvi,  22.  Hist.  i.  12. 

On  certain  occasions  persons  were  sent  up  and  d6wn  the 
country  to  raise  soldiers,  called  CONQUISITORES,  and 
the  force  used  for  that  purpose  Coercitio  vel  Conquuitio, 
a  press  or  impress,  Liv.  xxi.  11-  xxiii.  32.  Cic.  de  prcrb. 
Cons.  2.  Att.  vii.  21.  Hist,  de  Bell.  Alex.  2-  Sometimes 
p  rticular  commissioners  (triumviri)  were  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  Ltv.  xxv.  5. 

Veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time  (homines 
mentis  ttipendiis,)  were  often  induced  again  to  enlist,  who 
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were  then  called  EVOCATI,  Lev.  xxxvii.  4.  Cic.  Fam. 
iii.  7.  Cas.  Bell-  Civ.  iii.  53.  Sallust.  Jug-.  84.  Dio.  xlv-  12. 
Galba  gave  this  name  to  a  body  of  equitesy  whom  he  ap- 
pointed to  guard  his  person,  Suet.  Galb.  10.  The  Evocati 
w^re  exempted  from  all  the  drudgery  of  military  service, 
{ctterorum  immune  s>  nisi  propulsandi  hostisJ,  Tacit.  Anna], 
i.  36. 

After  Latium  and  the  states  of  Italy  were  subdued,  or  ad- 
mitted into  alliance,  they  always  furnished  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  infantry  with  the  Romans,  and  the  double  of 
cavalry,  .Lei;,  viii.  8.  xxii.  36.  sometimes  toore.  (Seep.  73-) 
The  consuls,  when  about  to  make  a  levy,  sent  them  notice 
what  number  of  troops  they  required,  (ad  socio*  Latxnum* 
qufnomen  ad  milttes  ex  formula  accipiendos  mittunt,  arma, 
tela,  alia  parari  jubent%  Liv-  xxii.  570  and  at  the  same 
time  appointed  the  day  and  place  of  assembling,  (quo  cowc* 
nirent)  Liv.  xxxiv.  56.  xxxvii.  4. 

The  forces  of  the  allies  seem  to  have  been  raised,  (scrip- 
ti  vel  conscripti\  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of 
the  Romans.  They  were  paid  by  their  own  states,  Zn>. 
xxvii*  9*  &  11.  add  received  nothing  from  the  Romans  but 
corn;  on  which  account  they  had  a  paymaster  (Qtucstor) 
of  their  own,  Poly  6.  vl  But  when  all  the  Italians  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  freedom  of  the  city,  their  forces  were  incor- 
porated with  those  of  the  republic- 

The  troops  sent  by  foreign  kings  and  states  were  called 
auxiliaries,  (AUXILIARES  milites  vel  auxilia,  ab  ou- 
geo,  Cic.  Att*  vi.  5-  Varr.  &  Fest.)  They  usually  received 
pay  and  clothing  from  the  republic,  although  they  some- 
times were  supported  by  those  who  sent  them. 

The  first  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  are 
said  to  have  been  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  A.  U.  537,  Lio. 
xxiv.  49.  But  those  must  have  been  different  from  the 
auxiliaries,  who  are  often  mentioned  before  that  time,  Liv- 
xxi-  46,  48,  55,  56.  xxii.  22- 

Under  the  emperors,  the  Roman  armies  were  in  a  great 
measure  composed  of  foreigners ;  and  the  provinces  saw 
with  regret  the  flower  of  their  youth  carried  off  for  that  pur- 
pose, Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  14.  Agric.  31.  Each  district  was  ob- 
liged to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men,  in  proportion  t* 
its  extent  and  opulence. 
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II.  DIVISION  of  the  TROOP  Sin  the  ROMAN  AR- 
MY; their  ARMS,  OFFICERS,  and  DRESS. 

AFTER  the  levy  was  completed,  and  the  military  oath 
administered,  the  troops  were  formed  into  legions, 
(LEGIO,  a  legendo,  quia  milites  in  deleetu  legebantur,  Var. 
ro%  L.  £*•  iv.  16*  which  word  is  sometimes  put  for  an  army, 
Lvu.  ii-  26,  &c.  Saflust .  Jug.  79.) 

Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts ;  each  cohort 
into  three  maniples  ;  and  each  maniple  into  two  centuries, 
(MANIPULUS,  ex  manipulo  vc\fasciculof*ni,  hast*,  vel 
pertic*long*  aUlgato,  quern  pro  signopnmum  gerebat,  Ovid* 
Fast.  iii.  117.)  So  that  there  were  thirty  maniples,  and  six- 
ty  centuries  in  a  legion,  GelL  x vi.  4.  and  it  there  had  always 
been  100  men  in  each  century,  as  its  name  imports,  the  le- 
gion would  have  consisted  of  6000  men.  But  this  was  not 
the  case. 

The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  different  at  different 
times,  Lvo.  vii.  25.  viii.  8.  xxvi.  28.  xxix.  24.  xlii.  31.  xliii. 
121  C*s.  B.  C.  iii.  106.  B.  Al.  69.  In  the  time  of  Polybius 
it  was  4200. 

There  were  usually  300  cavalry  joined  to  each  legion, 
called  JUSTUS  EQUITATUS,  or  ALA,  ibid.  &  Uv.  iii. 
62.  They  were  divided  into  ten  turm*  or  troops ;  and  each 
Uirma  into  three  decuri*,  or  bodies  of  ten  men. 

The  different  kinds  of  infantry  which  composed  the  le- 
gion, were  three,  the  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii. 

The  HAST  ATI  were  so  called,  because  they  first  fought 
with  long  spears,  (hast*)y  which  were  afterwards  laid  aside 
as  inconvenient,  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  16.  They  consisted 
of  young  men  in  the  flower  of  life,  and  formed  the  first  line 
in  battle,  Uv.  viii.  8. 

The  PRINCIPES  were  men  of  middle  age,  in  the  vigour 
of  life ;  they  occupied  the  second  line.  Anciendy  diey  seem 
to  have  been  posted  first ;  whence  their  name,  ibid. 

The  TRIARII  were  old  soldiers  of  approved  valour,  who 
formed  the  third  line ;  whence  their  name,  Dionys.  viii.  86. 
They  were  also  called  PILANI,  from  the  Pilum  or  javelin 
which  they  used ;  and  th<?  Hastati  and  Principes}  who  stood 
before  them,  Ant*pi& ani. 
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There  was  a  fourth  kind  of  troops,  called  VELITES, 
from  their  swiftness  and  agility,  (a  votando  vel  velocitatc), 
the  light-armed  soldiers,  (milites  levis  armatur*>  vel  expedi- 
te vel  levis  armaturd),  first  instituted  in  the  second  Punk 
war,  Lw.  xxvi.  4.  These  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  legion, 
and  had  no  certain  post  assigned  thepi ;  but  fought  in  scat- 
tered parties  where  occasion  required,  usually  before  the 
lines.  To  them  were  joined  the  slingers  and  archers,  FUN- 
D1TORES,  Buleares  Ach*u  &c)  Liv.  xxi21.  xxviii-  37. 
xxxviii.  21,  29.  SAGITTAR1I  Cretenses,  Arabes,  &c 
JJV'  xxxvii.  40-  xlii.  35. 

•  The  light-armed  troops  were  anciently  called  Ferentarn  ; 
Morarii,  {quod  ante  rorat  quam  pluit,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  3>)  and, 
according  to  some,  Accensv  Others  make  the  Accenst  su- 
pernumerary soldiers,  who  attended  the  army  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  legionary  soldiers  who  died  or  were  slain,  Fcs- 
tus  in  ADscRiPTrni,  Farro,  ibid.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  ranked  among  the  light-armed  troops-  These 
were  formed  into  distinct  companies,  {expediti  manipuh  et 
expedita  cohortes\  and  are  sometimes  opposed  to  the  legi- 
ohary  cohorts,  Saltust.  Jug.  46.  90.  100- 

The  soldiers  were  often  denominated,  especially  under  the 
emperors,  from  the  number  of  the  legion  in  which  they  were; 
thus,  Primani,  the  soldiers  of  the  first  legion;  Secundani, 
Tertiani,  Quartam,  Quintan? ,  Decimam,  /Wtiadecirtuvti, 
Ftcesimam,  Duodevicesimani,  Duo  etvicesimani,  8u>  Tacit. 
Hist.  iv.  36,  37.  iii.  27-  v.  L  Suet.  Jul.  70- 

The  Velites  were  equipped  with  bowsy  slings,  seven  jave- 
lins or  spears  with  slender  points  like  arrows,  so  that  when 
thrown  they  bent,  and  could  not  easily  be  returned  by  the 
enemy,  quorum  lelutn  inhabile  ad  remittendum  hnperttis  est, 
Liv.  xxi  v.  34.  a  Spanish  sword  having  both  edge  and  point, 
{quo  c*$im  et  punctim  petebant%  Liv-)  a  round  buckler  (par- 
ma)  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  wood  and  cover- 
ed with  father ;  and  a  helmet  or  £ask  for  the  head,  (G A- 
LEA  vel  Galerus),  generally  made  of  the  skin  of  some  wild 
beast,  tQ  appear  the  more  terrible,  Polyb.  vi.  20.    * 

The  arms  of  the  Hastati,  Principesy  and  TrUrrii,  both  de- 
fensive Gzrmaad  fegendum)  and  offensive  {tela  <d  petendtun) 
^vere  in  a  great  measure  the  same ;  Paly  b<  vi.  2Q,  &  2$ 
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1.  An  oblong  shield  (SCUTUM)  with  an  iron  boss  (vu- 
so)jutting  out  in  the  middle,  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  and 
a  half  broad*  made  of  wood,  joined  together  with  little  plates 
of  iron,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  bull's  hide ;  some- 
times around  shield  (Clypeus)  of  a  smaller  size, 

2.  A  head  piece  (GALEA,  vel  Cassis  v.  -*tfa)of  brass  or 
iron,  coming  down  to  the  shoulders,  but  leaving  the  face  un- 
covered, Flor.  iv.  2.  whence  the  command  of  Caesar  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  which  in  a  great  measure  determined  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  Faciem  feri,  miles,  Flor*  iv.  2. 
Pompey's  cavalry  being  chiefly  composed  of  young  men  of 
rank,  who  were  as  much  afraid  of  having  their  visages  dis- 
figured as  of  death.  Upon  the  top  of  the  helmet  was  the 
crest,  (Crista)  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers  of  various 
colours. 

3.  A  coat  of  mail,  (LORICA)  generally  made  of  leather, 
covered  with  plates  of  iron  in  the  form  of  scales  or  iron  rings 
twisted  within  one  another  like  chains,  {hamis  conserta\  in- 
stead of  the  coat  of  mail,  most  used  only  a  plate  of  brass  on 
the  breast,  {thorax  vel  pectoral. 

—4.  Greaves  for  the  legs,  (OCREiE),  Lb-  ix.  40.  teg- 
mna  crurum>  Virg.  iEn.  xi.  777.  sometimes  only  on  the 
right  leg,  Veget.  i.  20.  and  a  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for  the 
feet,  called  Caliga,  set  with  nails,  Juvenal,  xvi.24*  used 
chiefly  by  the  common  soldiers,  (gregaiii  vel  manipulates 
militesj,  whence  the  Emperor  Caligula  had  his  name,  Suet. 
Cai  ix-  52.  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  41.  Civ-  Att.  ii.  3-  Hence  Gz- 
Rgatus,  a  common  soldier,  Suet  Aug.  25.  Marius  a  caliga 
adeonsulatum  perductus,  from  being  a  common  soldier,  Se- 
nec*  de  ben.  v-  16. 

— 5.  A  sword  (gladius  vel  ensis)  and  two  long  javelins, 

(PlLA)  • 

The  cavalry  at  first  used  only  their  ordinary  clothing  for 
the  sake  of  agility,  that  they  might  more  easily  mount  their 
horses  \  for  they  had  no  stirrups,  (StapijE  vel  Stapedis, 
as  they  wer£  afterwards  called)-  When  they  were  first  used 
is  uncertain.  There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  classiqs, 
noTdothey  apper.ron  ancient  coins- and  statues.  Neither 
had  the  Romans  saddles  such  as  ours,  but  certain  coverings 
of  cloth  (vestis  straguh)  to  sit  on,  called  EPHIPPIA,  Ho* 
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rat.  Ep.  i.  14.  44.  vel  Strata,  with  which  ahonte  was 
said  to  be  constratus.  Liv.  xxi.  54.  These  the  Germans 
despised,  Ga»  B.  G.  i\.  2.  The  Numidian  horse  had  no 
bridles,  Liv.  xxxv.  11. 

But  the  Roman  cavalry  afterwards  imitated  the  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  and  used  nearly  the  same  armour  with  the  foot; 
Polyb*  vi.  23.  Thus,  Pliny  wrote  a  book,  de  jaculatione  e* 
questri,  about  the  art  of  using  the  javelin  on  horseback,  Pkn. 
JEp.  iii.  4. 

Horsemen  armed  cap-a-pie,  that  is,  completely  from  head 
to  foot,  were  called  Lobic  a ti,  or  Cataphracti,  Liv. 
xxxv.  48.  xxxvii.  40. 

In  each  legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes  (see  p.  206)* 
who  commanded  under  the  consul,  each  in  his  turn,  usually 
/  month  about,  Ltv.  xl.  41*  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  48.  In  battle,  a 
tribune  seems  to  have  had  the  charge  often  centuries,  or 
about  a  thousand  men ;  hence  called  in  Greek,  x**'*cx«<  vel 
-**.  Under  the  emperors  they  were  chosen  chiefly  from  a- 
mongthe  senators  and  equites  ;  hence  called  Laticlavii 
and  Angusticla^ii,  Suet.  Oth.  10.  One  of  these  seems 
to  be  called  Tribunits  cohortxs,  Plm.  Ep  iii.  9.  and 
their  command  to  have  lasted  only  six  months ;  hence  call- 
edsEMEsTRis  tribunatus,  Plin.  Ep.  iv-  4-  or  semes- 
treaurum,  Juvenal,  vii.  8.  because  they  had  the  right  of 
wearing  a  golden  ring. 

The  tribunes  chose  the  officers  who  commanded  the  cen- 
turies (Centitriones  vel  ordinum  ductores),  from  among 
the  common  soldiers,  according  to  their  merit,  Ltv-  xlii.  34. 
Or*  vi.  39«  Lucan.  i-  645.  vi.  145.  But  this  office  {centuru 
onatas)  was  sometimes  disposed  of  by  the  consul  or  procon- 
sul through  favour,  and  even  for  money,  Cic.  Pis.  36. 

The  hadge  of  a  centurion  was  a  vine-rod  or  sapling,  (vi- 
tis).  Plin.  xiv.  1.  s.  3.  Tacit*  i  23.  Juvenal,  viii-  247.  0- 
vid.  Art.  Am-  i.  527-  hence  vite  donatio  to  be  made  a  centuri- 
on ;  vitem  poster e,  to  ask  that  office,  Juvenal*  xiv- 193.  gtre- 
re,  to  bear  it,  Lucan*  vi.  146. 

There  were  two  centurions  in  each  maniple  called  by  the 
same  name,  but  distinguished  by  the  title  prior,  former,  and 
posterior,  latter,  because  the  one  was  chosen  and  ranked  be 
fore  the  other,  Tacit.  Ann.  i*  32.  Dionys.  ix.  10. 
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Under  the  emperors  persons  were  made  centurions  all  at 
once  through  interest,  Dioy  Iii.  25. 

The  centurion  of  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Triariij  was  called  Centurio  primi  pili,  velprimiordinis, 
Liv.  xxv-  19.  or  Primus  PUusy  pritnipilus,  or  primopilus, 
C*s.  B.  G-  ii-  25.  also  primus  centurio,  Liv-  vii-  41.  qui  pru 
mum  pilum  ducebat,  ib.  13.  Dux  legionts,  (•  iy****  *•»  «y**- 
*«).  Dumys.  ix.  10.  He  presided  over  all  the  other  centuri- 
ons, and  had  the  charge  of  the  eagle  (aquila),  or  chief  stand- 
ard of  the  legion,  Tacit.  Hist.  m.  22-  Valer.Max.  v  6.  11. 
whereby  he  obtained  both  profit  and  dignity,  being  ranked 
among  the  equites,  Juvenal-  xiv.  197.  Martial,  i-  32-  Ovid. 
Amor-  iii?  8.  20*  Pont,  iv-  7-  15-  He  had  a  place  in  the  coun- 
cil of  war  with  the  consul  and  tribunes-  The  other  centuri- 
ons were  called  mbtores  ordine,  lb-  49. 

The  eenturion  of  the  second  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Triarn*  was  called  Primipilus  posterior:  So  the  two  cen* 
turions  of  the  second  maniple  of  the  Triarii,  Prior  centurio9 
and  posterior  centurio  secundi  pih  ;  and  sov  on  to  the  tenth* 
who  was  called  Centurio  decimi  pili%  prior  et  posterior.  In 
like  manner,  Primus  prin$eps>  secundus  princeps,  &c.  Pri- 
mus  hastatus,  &c.  Thus  there  was  a  large  field  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Roman  army,  from  a  common  soldier  to  a  cen-  - 
turion ;  from  being  the  lowest  centurion  of  the  tenth  maniple 
ofHastati*  (dtcimus  hastatus  posterior 'J ',  to  the  rank  of  Pn- 
mipilust  Liv.  xlii.  34.  Any  one  of  the  chief  centurions  was 
said  ducere/ionestum  ordtnem  ;  as  Vkginius,  Liv.  iii.  44- 

The  centurions  chose  each  two  assistants  or  lieutenants,  * 
called  OPTION  ES,  t/ragi,  or  Succenturionesy  Liv.  viii.  8. 
Festus  in  Optio  ;   and  two  standard-bearers  or  ensigns, 
(S1GNIFERI  vel  Fexillarii),  Liv-  vi.8xxxv.5.  TacAnn. 
i-  8L  Hist  i.  41.  iii.  17.  Cic.  Drvin.  i.  77. 

He  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  a  legion  was  called 
PrjEfectus  AiiE,  Plin.  Ep.  iii- 4. 

Each  Turma  had  three  DECURIONES,  or  command- 
ersoften:  but  he  who  was  first  elected,  commanded  the 
troop,  Polyb.  vi.  23.  and  was  called  Dux  turmiB,  Saliust. 
Jug*  38.  Each  decuric  had  an  optio  or  deputy  under  him, 
Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  16. 

The  troeps  of  the  allies  (whiGh,  as  well  as  the  horse,  were 
\ 
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called  Al<£,  from  their  being  stationed  on  the  wing*,  Lev* 
xxxi.  21.  Gell  xvi.  4,)  had  prefects  (PRiEFECTI)  ap- 
pointed them,  who  commanded  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
legionary  tribunes,  C*s.  B.  G.  i.  39*  Suet.  Aug.38.  Claud. 
35.  Flirt.  Epist.  x*  19-  They  were  divided  into  cohorts,  as 
the  Roman  infantry,  Sallust.  Jug.  58* 

A  third  part  of  the  horse,  and  a  fifth  of  the  foot  of  the  al- 
lies, were  selected  and  posted  near  the  consul,  under  the 
name  ofExTRAORDiNARii,  and  one  troop  called  Ablec- 
ti  or  Selecti,  to  serve  as  his  life-guards,  Liv.  xxxv.  5.  Po* 
lyb.  vi.  28. 

It  is  probable  that  the  arms  and  inferior  officers  of  the 
allied  troops  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Romans- 
Two  legions,  with  the  due  number  of  cavalry,  (cumjuito 
equitatu),  and  the  allies,  formed  what  was  called  a  consular 
army,  (exercitus  consularisj  about  20,000  men,  Iav,  x. 
25,  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  18,600,  Polyb.  vi.  24. 

The  consul  appointed  lieutenant-generals(LEGATI)  un- 
der him,  one  or  more,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
war,  Liv-  ii*  29.  '59.  iv-  17.  x.  40.  43.  &c-  SalL  Cat-  59. 
Jug.  $8.  Cas.  de  bell.  civ.  ii.  17.  iii.  55. 

When  the  consul  performed  any  thing  in  person,  he  was 
said  to  do  it  by  his  own  conduct  and  auspices,  (ductu  vd 
imperia,  ttauspicio  suo\  Liv.  iii.  1.  17.  42.  xli*  17.  28. 
Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1-  41.  ii-  2-  25.  Horat.  i.  7.  27.  But  if  his  le- 
gates or  any  other  person  did  it  by  his  command,  it  was  said 
to  be  dpne,  auspicio  consults  et  ductu  legati,  by  the  aus- 
pices of  the  consul  and  conduct  of  the  'legatus*  In  this 
manner  the  emperors  were  said  to  do  every  thing  by  their 
auspices,  although  they  remained  at  Rome-  Ductu  Germa- 
nici,  auspiciis  Tiberiu  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  41.  Horat.  Od.  iv- 
x14.  16.  &  33.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  173.  hence  auspicio,  the 
conduct,  Liv.  iii.  60. 

The  military  robe  or  cloak  of  the  general  was  called  P  A- 
LUD AMENTUM,  or  Chlamys,  of  a.scarlet  colour,  bor- 
dered with  purple  ;  sometimes  worn  also  by  the  chief  offi- 
cers, Liv.  L  26.  Plin.  xvi.  3-  Tac.  jinn-  xii.  56.  cum  pak- 
datis  ducibusj  officers  in  red  coats,  Juvenal  vi.  399.  and,  ac- 
cording to  some,  by  the  lictors  who  attended  the  consul  in 
war,  Liv.  xli.  10-  xlv.  $9.  Chlamys  was  likewise  tte 
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name  of  a  traveling  dress,  (vestis  widtoriaj  /hence  CMa*. 
mydatus*  a  traveller  or  foreigner,  Plant.  Pseud,  iv.  2-  8.  **• 
7. 49. 

The  military  cloak  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  was  called  * 
SAGUM,  also  Chlamys,  Plaut*  Rud.  ii.  2.  9.  an  open  robe 
drawn  over  the  other  clothes,  and  fastened  with  a  clasp,  Su- 
et. Aug.  26*  opposed  to  toga,  the  robe  of  peace-  When 
there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  (in  tumultuj,  all  the  citizens  put 
on  the  sagum  :  Hence  E*t  in  sagiscwitas,  Cic.  Phil.  viii. 
11.  sumere  saga,  ad  saga  ire ;  et  redtre  ad  togas*  Id.  v.  12* 
xiv.  1.  also  put  for  the  general's  robe ;  thus,  Punico  lugubre 
mutavit  sagum*  i«  e.  deposuit  coccineam  chlamydem  Anto- 
nius,  et  accepit  nigram,  laid  aside  his  purple  robe,  and  put 
•n  mourning,  Horat.  Epod.  ix.  27* 

III.    DISCIPLINE  of  the  ROMANS,  their 
MARCHES  and  ENCAMPMENTS. 

THE  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous 
in  thrir  marches  and  encampments.  They  never  pas- 
sed a  night,  even  in  the  longest  marches,  without  pitching  a 
camp,  and  fortifying  it  with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  Liv.  xliv.' 
39.  Saltust.  Jug'  45*  &  91.  Persons  were  always  sent  be- 
fore to  chuse  and  mark  out  a  proper  place  for  that  purpose, 
(casira  met  an  J.  Hence  called  MET  ATORES ;  thus* 
Aliens  castris  vel  secundis,  is  put  for  alteto  die*  the  second 
day  ;  tertiis  castris*  quintis  castris*  &c-  Tacit.  Hist  iii.  15. 
iv-  71  Cto.  £.  G- vii- 36. 

When  an  army  staid  but  one  night  in  the  same  camp,  or 
even  two  or  three  nights,  it  wfcs  simply  called  castra*  and  m 
later  ages  MANSIO  ;  which  word  is  also  put  for  the  jour- 
ney of  one  day,  Plin  xii.  14.  or  for  an  inn,  Suet.  Tit.  10*  ad 
*nt$pK^  among  the  Greeks- 

When  an  army  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  die 
same  place,  it  was  called  Castra  STATIV A,  a  standing 
camp,  /ESTIVA,  a  summer  camp  ;  and  HIBERNA,  a 
winter  camp,  (which  Was  first  used  in  the  siege  of  Veji), 
Liv.  v*  2.  Hibernacula  adificavtt*  xxiii.  39. 

The  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans  were  strongly  fortifi- 
ed, and  furnished,  particularly  under  the  emperors,  with  e- 
very  accommodation  like  a  oitv,  asstorehouse*,  (urinaria): 

3G  ' 
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workshops,  (fabric*),  an  infirmary,  (vaktudinarium),  &c. 
Hence  from  them  many  towns  in  Europe  are  supposed  to 
have  their  origin ;  in  England  particularly,  those  whose 
names  end  in  cester  or  chester. 

The  form  of  the  Roman  camp  was  a  square,  Cquadratd), 
and  always  of  the  same  figure,  Poly b.  v w  25.  In  later  ages, 
in  imitation  of  the  Greeks*  they  sometimes  made  it  circular, 
or  adapted  it  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Veget.  i.  23*  It 
was  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  (Fossa),  usually  nine  feet  deep 
and  twelve  feet  broad,  and  a  rampartC  VALLUM),  compos- 
ed of  the  earth  dug  from  Ae  ditch,  (AGGER),  and  sharp 
stakes,  (sudes,  VALLI  velpalt),  stuck  into  it,  Vvrg.  G.  iL 
25.  CW.  B.  Civ.  ii.  I.  15.  Polyb.  xvii.  14.  &  15. 

The  camp  had  four  Rates,  one  on  each  sidp,  called  Porta 
PRiETORIA,  vel  Extraordinaria,  next  the  enemy,  Iau. 
xl.  27.  DECUMANA,  opposite  to  the  former,  Cab  tergo 
castrorum  it  hosti  overset,  vel  ab  hoste\  Liv.  iii.  5*  x.  32. 
Caes.  B.  G.  ii-  24.  Civ.  iii.  79.  Porta  principalis  ©ex- 
tra and  principalis  sinistra,  Liv.xl  27* 

The  camp  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  upper  .and 
lower. 

The  upper  part,  (pars  castrorum  superior)^  was  that  next 
the  porta  pratoria,  in  which  was  thfe  general's  tent,  (ducis 
tabernaculum) ,  called  PRjETORIUM,  also  Augur  ale, 
Tacit.  Annal  ii.  13*  xv-  30.  from  that  part  of  it  where  betook 
the  auspices,  (auguraculum,  Fest.  vel  auguratoriumy  Hy- 
gin.  de  castramet.)  or  Augustalk,  Quinctil.vm.  2-  8. 
with  a  sufficient  space  around  for  his  retinue,  the  praetorian 
cohort,  &c-  On  one  side  of  the  Prmtortum  iVere  the  teats  of 
the  lieutenant-generals ;  and  on  the  other  that  6f  the  Quaes- 
tor, QU-flSSTORIUM,  which  seems  anciently  to  have  been 
near  the  porta  decumana,  hence  called  Quaestoria,  Liv.  x. 
32.  xxxiv.  47.  Hard  by  the  quaestor's  tent  was  the  FO- 
RUM, called  also  Qu  i  to  t  a  n  a,  where  things  were  sold  and 
meetings  held,  Liv.  xli.  2.  Suet .  Ner.  26.  Polyb*  vil  38.  In 
this  part  of  the  camp  were  also  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  pre- 
fects of  the  allies,  the  Evocati,  Ablecti,  and  Extraordinarily 
both  horse  and  foot  But  in  what  order  they  were  placed 
does  not  appear  from  the  classics-  We  only  know  that  a  par- 
ticular  place  was  assigned  both  to  officers  and  raen,  with 
which  they  were  all  perfectly  acquainted. 
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The  lower  part  erf1  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  upper 
by  a  broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  camp,  called  PRINCIPIA,  Lxv.  vii.  12.  where  the 
tribunal  of  the  general  was  erected,  when  he  either  adminis- 
tered justice  or  harangued  the  army,  Tack.  AnnaL  i.  67- ' 
Hist.  iii.  13.  where  the  tribunes  held  their  courts,  (jura  red- 
debantJ*  Liv.  xxviii-  24.  and  punishments  were  inflicted, 
Suet.   Oth*  i-  Aug*  32.  Liv-  viii.  24.  ix.  16.  the  principal 
standards  of  the  army,  and  the  altars  of  the  gods  stood,  Ta- 
*it.  Annal  i.  39.  also  the  images  of  theemperors, /rf.iv.  2.  xv. 
29.  by  which  the  soldiers  swore,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  HoraU  Od.  iv- 
5.  Ep.  ii.  1, 16.  and  deposited  their  money  at  the  standards, 
fad  vel  apudsignaj,  as  in  a  sacred  place,  Suet.  Dom.  7. 
each  a  certain  part  of  his  pay,  and  the  JiaJf  of  a  donative, 
which  was  not  restored  till  the  end  of  the  war,  VegeU  ii.  20* 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  camp  the  troops  were  disposed  in 
this  manner  :  The  cavalry  in  the  middle  ;  on  both  sides  of 
them  the  Triariif  Principes%  and  Hastati ;  next  to  them  on 
both  sides  were  the  cavalry  and  foot  of  the  allies,  who,  it  is 
observable,  were  always  posted  in  separate  places,  lest  they 
should  form  any  plots,  (nt  quid nova  rei  molirentur),  by 
being  united.  It  is  not  agreed  what  was  the  place  of  the  Ve- 
Ittes-   They  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  empty  spacQ 
between  the  rampart  and  the  tents,  which  was  200  feet  broad- 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  slaves,  (Calones  vel  servi)9 
and  retainers  or  followers  of  the  camp,  (Lixm,  quijexerci- 
tum  sequebantur,  qutestus  gratia,  Festus),  Liv.  xxiii.  16. 
These  were  little  used  in  ancient  times.    A  common  soldier 
was  not  allowed  a  slave,  but  the  officers  were,  Sattust.  Jug. 
45.   The  Lixa  were  sometimes  altogether  prohibited,  tbid. 
At  other  times  they  seem  to  have  staid  without  the  camp,  in. 
what  was  called  Procestria  fadificia  extra  ca$tra)>  Fes- 
tus ;  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  22« 

The  tents  (tentoria)  were  covered  with  leather  or  skins 
extended  with  ropes :  hence  sub  pelltbus  hiemare,  Flor.  i- 12, 
durarc%  Liv*  v«  2.  haberxy  Id.  37.  39*  retineri,  in  tents,  or  in 
camp,  Tacit.  Ann.  13*  35.    So  Cic-  Acad.  iv.  2* 

In  each  tent  were  usually  ten  soldiers,  with  their  decanus 
or  petty  officer  who  commanded  them,  (qui  Us  prqfuit)  ; 
which  was  properly  called  Co  n  Tirsf  r  n  x  u  m9  and  they  Cm- 
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tubernateu  Hence  young  noblemen  under  the  general's  par. 
ticular  care,  were  said  to  serve  in  his  tent,  {contubernia 
ejus  militare\  and  were  called  his  Contubernales,  Suet- 
Jul.  42.  Cw  Cat.  30.  Plane.  21.  Sattust-  Jug.  64.  Hence, 
'  Fivere  in  contubernio  alicujus,  to  live  in  one's  family,  Phu 
£p.  viL  24.  Contubernahs,  a  companion,  /£  i.  19-  x.  3. 
The  centurions  and  standard-bearers  were  posted  at  the 
head  of  their  companies. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  troops  were  separated  by  in- 
tervals, called  VIjE-  Of  these  there  were  five  longwise,  («• 
langum),  i.  e  running  from  the  decuman  towards  the  prxto- 
rian  side  ;  and  three  across,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
camp,  called  Quintana,  and  two  in  the  upper,  namely,  the 
Principia  already  described,  and  another  between  the  Pra- 
torium  and  the  Praetorian  gate.  The  rows  of  tents  between 
the  via  were  called  Strict,  (w»<  ) 

In  pitching  the  camp,  different  divisions  of  the  army  were 
appointed  to  execute  different  parts  of  the  work,  under  the 
inspection  of  the  tribunes  or  centurions, /ta>£na/.viiL  147* 
as  they  likewise  were  during  the  encampment  to  perform 
different  services,  (mwistena\to  procure  water,forage,  wood, 
&c.  From  these  certain  persons  were  exempted^tntmifre*  o- 
perum  mUitarium,  in  unum  pugnt  lihorem  reservati,  Li  v.  vil 
7-)  either  by  law  or  custom,  as  the  Eqwtes,  Val.  Max.  iL  9, 
7.  the  Evocati  and  veterans,  Tacit.  AnnaL  L  36.  or  by  the 
favour  (benejicio)  of  their  commander ;  hence  called  Be^ 
$jeficiarii,  Festus,  Cas<  B>  C.  i.  75.  But  afterwards  this 
Exemption  used  to  be  purchased  from  the  centurions,  which 
proved  most  pernicious  to  military  discipline,  Tacit.  AnnaL 
i.  17.  Hist.  i.  46.  The  soldiers  obliged  to  perform  these  ser- 
vices were  called  Munuices,  VegeU  iL  7. 19* 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  particular  officer  in  each 
legion,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  camp,  called  Pr&fictus 
castrorum,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  20.  xiv.  37.  Hist,  it*  29.  Ye- 
get.  ii.  10. 

A  certain  number  of  maniples  were  appointed  to  keep 
guard  at  the  gates,  on  the  rampart,  and  in  other  places  of  the 
camp,  before  the  Pr*torium>  the  tents  of  the  legato*  Quaes- 
tor, and  tribunes,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  (agere  eaccm- 
has  vel  station**  et  vigUm)T  who  were  changed  every  three 
Jwufs,  Poiyb.  vi.  33r 
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Excubi  ^denoteswatcbes  either  by  day  or  by  night ;  Vi- 
gilial,  only  by  night.  Guards  placed  before  the  gates  were 
properly  culled  Stationes,  on  the  rampart  Custodus, 
Lav.  xxv.  40.  xliv.  33.  But  statio  is  also  put  for  any  post ; 
hence.  Vetat  Pythagoras  injussu  tmperatoris,  id  est,  Dei,  de 
pr*sidio  et  statume  vit*  decedere^  Cio  Sen.  20.  Whoever 
deserted  his  station  was  punished  with  death,  Suet*  Aug. 
24. 

Every  evening  before  the  watches  were  set,  (antequam 
vigilue  disponerentur\  the  watch- word  (symbolum)  or  private 
signal,  by  which  they  might  distinguish  friends  from  foes, 
Dio.  xliii.  34.  was  distributed  through  the  army  by  means 
of  a  square  tablet  of  wood  in  tlie  form  of  a  die,  called  TES- 
SERA, from  its  four  corners,  (wrap*  *a9  quatuor).  On  it 
was  inscribed  whatever  word  or  words  the  general  chpse, 
which  he  seems  to  have  varied  every  night,  Polyb.  vi.  32- 

A  frequent  watch. word  of  Marius  was  Lar  Deus  ;  of 
Sylla,  Apollo  Delphicus,  and  of  Caesar,  Venus  Ge- 
nitrix,  &c.  Serv.  adVirg.  JEn*  vii*  637.  of  Brutus,  xi- 
b  e  r  t  as,  Dio.  47.  43.  It  was  given  (tessera  data  est)  by  the 
general  to  the  tribunes  and  prefects  of  the  allies,  by  them 
to  the  centurions,  and  by  them  to  the  soldiers.  The  person 
who  carried  the  Tessera  from  the  tribunes  to  the.  centurions, 
Was  called Tesserarius,  Tacit.  Hist.  125. 

In  this  manner  also  the  particular  commands  of  the  ge- 
neral were  made  known  to  the  troops,  Iav-  vii-  35*  ix.  32. 
xxvii-  46.  xxviii.  14.  Suet  Galb-  6.  which  seems  likewise 
sometimes  to  have  been  done  viva  voce,  Liv.  xliv*  33. 

Every  evening  when  the  general  dismissed  his  chief  offi- 
cers and  friends,  (cum  Praetor  ium  dimittebat},  after  giving 
them  his  commands,  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  Liv*  xxx.  5. 
^xi.  54.  xxvi.  IS*  xxxvil  5. 

#  Certain  persons  were  every  night  appointed  to  go  round 
(circumire  vel  obirej  the  watches;  hence  called  cibcui- 
torrs,  vel  Circitores.  This  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
done  by  the  equites,  Liv*  xxii.  1-  and  tribunes,  Id.  xxviiu 
24-  on  extraordinary  occasions  by  the  legati  and  general 
himself,  Sallust-  Jug-  45.  At  last  particular  persons  were 
chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  tribunes*  Veget.  iii  8. 

The  Romans  used  only  wind-instruments  of  musjc  in  the 
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army.  These  were  the  TUBA,  straight  like  our  trumpet ; 
CORNU;  the  horn,  bent  almost  round ;  BUCCINA,  simi- 
lar to  the  horn,  commonly  used  by  the  watches ;  LITUUS, 
the  clarion,  bent  a  little  aft  the  end,  like  the  augur's  staff,  or 
.  Utuus  ;  all  of  brass :  Whence  those  who  blew  them  were 
.called  iENEATORES,  Suet.  Jul.  32.  The  Tuba  was 
used  as  a  signal  for  the  foot,  the  Lituus  for  the  horse,  Acrm. 
ad  Horat.  Od.  i-  1.  23.  but  they  are  sometimes  confounded, 
Fir*.  JEn.  vi.  167.  and  both  called  Concha,  because  first 
made  of  shells,  Id  171. 

The  signal  was  given  for  changing  the  watches  fvigilus 
mutandis)  with  a  trumpet  or  horn,  (tuba\  Lucan-  viii  24- 
{buccina\  Liv.  vii.  35.  Tacit  Hist,  v-  22-  hence  adtertiam 
buccinam,  for  wgiliam,  Liv-  xxvi.  IS.  and  the  time  was  de- 
termined by  hour-glasses,  (per  clepsydras\  Veget-  iii-  8. 
See  p.  265. 

A  principal  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp  consisted 
in  exercises,  ( -vhence  the  army  was  called  Exercitcts), 
'  walking  and runnmgidecursio)  completely  armed, in;,  xxiii. 
35-  xxvi.  51.  xxix.  22.  Polt/b.  vi.  20.  leaping,  swimming, 
Suet.  Aug.  65*  vaulting  (salitio)  upon  horses  of  wood,  Veget. 
i.  18.  shooting  the  arrow,  and  throwing  the  javelin ;  attack, 
ing  a  wooden  figure  of  a  man  as  a  real  enemy,  (exercitia  ad 
palum,  vei  Pa  labia),  Juvenal  vi.  246.  thecanying>  of 
Weights,  &c.  Virg.  G.  iii.  346. 

When  the  general  thought  proper  to  decamp,  (castra  mo- 
vere)%  he  gave  the  signal  for  collecting  their  baggage,  CcoJ- 
ligendi  vasa\  whereupon  all  took  down  their  tents,  (tefor- 
nacula  detendebant),  but  not  till  they  saw  this  done  to  the 
tents  of  the  general  and  tribunes,  Polyb.  vi.  Upon  the  next 
signal,  they  put  their  baggage  on  the  beasts  of  burden ;  and 
upon  the  third  signal  began  to  march  ;  first  the  extraordma- 
rii  and  the  allies  of  the  right  wing  with  their  baggage;  then  . 
the  legions ;  and  last  of  all,  the  allies  of  the  left  wing,  with  a 
"party  of  horse  in  the  rear,  fadagmen  cogendum,  i.e.  coffi- 
gendum,  to  prevent  straggling),  and  sometimes  on  the  flanks, 
in  such  order,  (composite  agminey  non  itineri  magis  qpte, 
quam  pr*lw)>  that  they  might  readily  be  formed  into  the  line 
of  battle,  if  an  enemy  attacked  them. 

An  army  in  close  array  was  called  Acmen  pilatiw* 
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Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  121.  vel/zuff/m,  Tacit,  hist.  i.  68. 
When  under  no  apprehension  of  an  enemy,  they  were  less 
guarded,  (ogmine  tncauto,  i.  e-  minus  munito>  ut  inter  pacatas 
ducebat,  sc«  consul),  Liv.  xxxv.  4. 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march,  however,  varied  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Lw. 
xxxv.  4.  27-  28-  It  was  sometimes  disposed  into  a  square, 
(agmen  c^uadratum),  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle, 
Liv.  xxxL  37-  xxxix.  30.  HirU  de  bell-  Gall.  viii.  8.  Tacit* 
jinn.  i.  51. 

Scouts  f speculators)  were  always  sent  before,  to  retonnoi-  ' 
tre  the  ground,  (ad  omnia  exploranda\  Suet.  Jul.  58.  Sail. ' 
Jug.  46.  A  certain  kind  of  soldiers  under  the  emperors  ] 
were  called  SPECULATORES,  Tacit.  Hist,  v  24,  25-  27* ' 
ii.  11.  33.  73.  Suet  Ctaud.  35.  Oth  5. 

The  soldiers  were  trained  with  great  care  to  observe  the  * 
military  pace,  fgradu  militQri  incedere),  and  to  follow  the 
standards,  (signa  sequi).  For  that  purpose,  when  encamped, 
they  were  led  out  thrice  a- month,  sometimes  ten,  sometimes  : 
twenty  miles,  less  or  more,  as  the  general  inclined*  They 
usually  marched  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  in  five  hours, 
sometimes  with  a  quickened  pace,  (gradu  vel  agmine  citato) 
twenty-four  miles  in  that  time,  Veget.  i.  9. 

The  load  which  a  Roman  soldier  carried  is  almost  incredi- 
ble, Virg.  G.'uv  346.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  10.  victuals  (cibaria) 
for  fifteen  days,  Cic.  Tusc.  ii*  15. 16.  sometimes  more,  Lao. 
£  pit.  57.  usually  corn,  as  being  lighter,  sometimes  drest  food, 
icoctus  cibus),  Liv.  iii-  27.  utensils,  (utensilia),  ib.  42-  a  saw, 
a  basket,  a  mattock,  (rutrumJ>  an  ax,  a  hook,  and  leathern 
thong,  (falx  et  brum  ad  pabulandum)9  a  chain,  a  pot,  &c» 
Uv.  xxviii.  45-  Horat-  Epod.  ix.  13.  stakes,  usually  three  or 
four,  sometimes  twelve,  Liv-  iii-  27.  the  whole  amounting  to 
sixty  pounds  weight,  besides  arms  ;  for  a  Roman  soldier 
considered  these  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  part  of  himself, 
(orma  membra  milites  ducebant),  Cic  Tusc.  ii.  16. 

Under  this  load  they  commonly  marched  twenty  miles  a- 
day,  sometimes  more,  Vcget.  i.  10.  Spartian.  Jdrian.  10. 

There  were  beasts  of  burden  for  carrying  the  tents,  mills, 
baggage,  See.  (jumenta  s  arc  in  aria,  C*s.  A  C.  I  81.) 
The  ancient  Romans  rarely  used  waggons,  as  being  more 
Qumbersome,  Sallust*  inf.  45.. 
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The  general  usually  marched  in  the  centre,  sometimes  in 
the  rear,  or  wherever  his  presence  was  necessary,  Ibud  ct 
Polyb.  x.  22. 

When  they  came  near  the  place  of  encampment,  some  tri- 
bunes and  centurions,  with  proper  persons  appointed  for 
that  service,  (cum  mctatoribus),  were  sent  before,  to  mark 
out  the  ground,  and  assign  to  each  his  proper  quarters,  which 
they  did  by  erecting  flags  fvexUla)  of  different  colours  in 
die  several  parts* 

The  place  for  the  general's  tent  was  marked  with  a  white 
flag :  and  when  it  was  once  fixed,  the  places  of  the  rest  fol- 
lowed of  course,  as  being  ascertained  and  known,  Polyb.  vi. 
39.  When  the  troops  came  up,  they.immediately  set  about 
making  the  rampart,  (vallum  jaciebant),  while  part  of  tht  ar- 
my kept  guard  (presidium  agitabani),  to  prevent  surprise. 
The  camp  was  always  marked  out  in  the  same  manner,  and 
fortified,  if  they  were  to  continue  in  it  only  for  a  single 
night,  Joseph.  belL  Jud.  iii.  6. 

IV.  The  ORDER  of  BATTLE,  and  the  difftrent 
STANDARDS. 

THE  Roman  army  was  usually  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
(triplice  acie9  vel  triplicibus  subsidiis,  Sallust- Jug-  49) 
each  several  rows  deep. 

The  Hastati  were  placed  in  the  front  line,  fin  prima  ode, 
vel  in  principiis)  the  Principes  in  the  second ;  and  the  Tri* 
arii  or  Pilani  in  the  third ;  at  proper  distances  from  one  ano- 
ther The  Principes  are  supposed  anciently  to  have  stood 
foremost :  hence  post  prindpia,  behind  the  first  line,  Ter- 
Eun.  iv  7.  11.  Lav.  ii.  65.  iii.  22.  viii.  10.  Transvorsis 
principiis,  the  front  or  first  line  being  turned  into  the  flank, 
Sallust.  Jug.  49.  Liv.  viii.  8.  xxxvii.  39. 

A  maniple  of  each  kind  of  troops  was  placed  behind  one 
another,  so  that  each  legion  had  ten  maniples  in  front.  They 
were  not  placed  directly  behind  one  another  as  on  march, 
(agmine  quadratoJ*  but  obliquely,  in  the  form  of  what  is 
called  a  Quincunx,  Vir.  G.  ii.  279.  unless  when  they  had  to 
contend  with  elephants,  as  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  Polyb.  xv. 
9.  etAppian.  Liv.  xxx.  33.  There  were  certain  intervals  or 
spaces  (VL3E)  not  only  between  the  lines,  but  likewise  bc- 
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iween  the  maniples.  Hence  ordines  explicarey  to  arrange  in 
order  of  battle,  Lko.  iii.  60.  and  in  the  maniples  each  man 
had  a  free  space  of  at  least  three  feet,  both  on  the  side  and 
behind,  Pofyb.  xvii.  26* 

The  thelites  were  placed  in  the  spaces  or  intervals  (w  vi- 
is)  between  the  maniples,  Liv.  xxx.  33.  Sallust.  UndL  or  on 
the  wings,  xlifc  58. 

The  Roman  legions  possessed  the  centre,  (mediam  aciem 
tenebant\  the  allies  and  auxiliaries  the  right  and  left  wings, 
(cornua\  Liv.  xxxvii.  39.    The  cavalry  were  sometimes 
placed  behind  the  foot,  whence  they  were  suddenly  let  out 
on  the  enemy  through  the  intervals  between  the  maniples, 
Lw.  x.  5.  but  they  were  commonly  posted  on  the  wings, 
Lvo  xxviiu  14.  hence  called  ALiC,  GelL  xvi.  4.  PHn.  ep* 
7.  SO.  which  name  is  commonly  applied  to  the  cavalry  of 
the  allies,  (alarii  \e\alarii  equitesJ*  Liv.  xxxv.  5.  Cic.  Fam* 
ii.  17-  when  distinguished  from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions, 
Requites  legionarii\  Liv.  xl.  40.  Caes.  B.  G.  i-  41.  and  like- 
wise to  the  auxiliary  infantry,  fcohortes  abres  vel  alaria)% 
Liv.  x,  40.  43-  Ca*.  B.  C.  i.  65.  ii.  16. 
,  This  arrangement  however  was  not  always  observed* 
Sometimes  all  the  different  kinds  of  troops  were  placed  in 
the  same  line-    For  instance,  when  there  were  two  legions, 
the  one  legion  and  its  allies  were  placed  in  the  first  line,  and 
the  other  behind  as  a  body  of  reserve,  (in  subsidiis  vel  pr*si- 
dih),  Liv.  xxvii-  2.  12-  xxix-  2.  xxx.  18*  This  was  called 
Acie's  duplex,  C*s.  B.  C.  i.  75«  Sallust.  Cat.  59.  when 
there  was  only  one  line,  Acies  Simplex,  Cas.  B.  G.  iii* 
25.  Afr.  12-  53.    Some  think,  that  in  latter  times  an  army 
was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  without  any  regard  to  the 
division  of  soldiers  into  different  ranks*    In  the  description 
of  Cesar's  tattles  thefe  is  no  mention  made  of  the  soldiers 
being  divided  into  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  butjonly 
of  a  certain  number  of  legions  and  cohorts;  which  Csesar 
generally  drew  up  in  three  lines,  Cas.  B.  G.  i.  19-41.  ii- 
22.  iv.  11.  B  CA.  57. 75.  iii.  74.  Afr.  53.    So  Sallust.  Cat. 
59.  Tacit.  Hist,  ii-  24,    In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  form- 
ed abody  of  reserve,  which  he  calls  a  fourth  line,  (cyjAR- 
tah  aciem  ittstituit),  to  oppose  the  cavalry  of  Pompey, 
which  indeed  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day,  B.  C-  iir. 

3H 
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76.    This  was  properly  called  Acies  c^itadruplex  ;  a^ 
-B-  Afr.  58- 

In  the  time  of  C*sar  the  bravest  troops  were  commonly 
placed  in  the  front,  SallusU  et  C<ts*  ibid,  contrary  to  the  an- 
cient custom.  This,  and  various  other  alterations  in  the 
fnilkary  art,  are  ascribed  to  Marius. 

Acies  is  put  not  only  for  the  whole  or  part  of  an  army 
in  order  of  batde ;  as,  Aciem  instruere,  aquare,  exornare, 
expRdare,  erttenuare,  firmare,  pertutbare,  instaurare,  res- 
tituere,  redintegrate,  &c.  but  also  for  the  battle  itself  CV- 
Fam-  vi.  3.  Suet  Aug.  20.    Commissam  aciem  seeutus  est 
terraa  tremor,  there  happened  an  earthquake  after  the  fight 
was  begun,  Flor.  ii.  6.  Post  acies  primas,  after  the  first  bat- 
(le,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  207 .  Each  century,  or  at  least  eachman* 
iple,  had  its  proper  standard  and  standard-bearer,  Varro,  4s 
Ldt.  hng$  iv.  16-  Lrv.  viii-  8.  Veget.  ii.  23.  Hence  militcs 
signi  tmius,  of  onemariiple  or  century,  Lxo.  xxv.  23.  xxxiiu 
I.  9-  Reliqtia  signa  in  subsidh  artius  caUocat,  he  places  the 
rest  of  the  troops  as  a  body  of  reserve,  or  in  the  second  line 
more  closely,  SallusU  Cat.  59.  signa  inferre,  to  advance ; 
converter e,  to  face  about,  O*.  B*  .0. i-  25.  efferre,  to  go 
out  of  the  camp,  Lii>.  xxv.  4-  a  signis  discedere,  to  desert, 
Ibid.  20.  referre ,  to  retreat ;  also  to  recover  the  standards, 
Firg.  Mn*  vi.  826.  signa  conferte,  vel  signis  collatis  ctmfti- 
gere,  to  engage ;  signis  infestis  inferri,  ire  vel  incedere,  to 
march  against  the  enemy ;  urbem  intrare  sub  signis,  Liv- 
iii.  51.  sub  signis  legiones  ducere,  in  battle  order,  Cic.  Att. 
Xvi-8  signa  infesta  ferre,  to  advance  as  if  to  an  attack, 
%  A£n-  v-  582. 

The  ensign  of  a  manipulus  was  anciently  a  bundle  of  hay 
pn  AkT  top  of  a  pole,  f  See  p.  3950  whence  miles  manipuk- 
res,  a  common  soldier,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  116*  Afterwards  a 
gpear,  with  a  cross  piece  of  wood  on  the  top,  sometimes  the 
figure  of  a  hand  above,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  worf 
mampulus  ;  and  below,  a  small  round  or  oval  shield,  com- 
monly of  silver,  PHn.  xxxiii.  3.  also  of  gold,  Heradian.  iv. 
?.  on  which  were  represented  the  images  of  the  warlike  dei- 
ties* as  Mars  or  Minerva;  and  after  the  extinction  of  liber- 
tf,  of  the  emperors,  Tacit.  Am.  i.  43.  Hist,  i*  41.  iv.  62. 
or  of  thek  favourites,  Suet.  Tib.  48.  CaL  14<    Hence  the 
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standards  were'  called  Numina  legionum,  and  worshipped 
with  religious  adoration,  Suef.  Cal.  14.  Fit.  2.  Tacit.  Ann* 
1 39.  Veget.  ii.  6,  The  soldiers  swore  by  them,  Lucan.  u 
374.  % 

We  read  also  of  the  standards  of  the  cohorts,  Lw.  xxvii* 
15.  Cars.  B.  G.  ii-  25.  Tacit-  Ann.  I  18.  Hist  I  41.  as  of 
prefects  or  commanders  of  the  cohorts,  Sallust.  Jug.  46. 
But  then  a  whole  is  supposed  to  be  put  for  a  part,  cohortes 
for  mantpuli  or  online*,  which  were  properly  said  ad  signa 
convenire  et  cantineri>  C^.  B.  Gk  vu  1.  31,  37.  The  -divi- 
sions of  the  legion,  however,  seemto have  been  diflerent  ^t 
different  times*  Caesar  mentions  120  chosen  men  of  th? 
same  century,  B.  C.  in.  76.  and  Vegetius  makes  manipur 
lus  the  same  with  contubernium,  ii.  13.  It  is  at  least  cer- 
tain  that  there  always  was  a  diversity  of  ranks,  Or  dines; 

INFERI0RES    ET  SUPERIORES,  C*£.  B.  Gr.vi*   34.  TaClU 

Hts^  L  52.  iv.  59.  and  a  gradation  of  preferments.  Or  di- 
nes vel  gradus  militia,  Ibid,  et  Cats.  B.  C  i.  44-  Suet- 
Claud.  25.  The  divisions  most  frequendy.  mentioned  ar$ 
Cohortzs, battahons  of  foot,  and  Tubma,  troops of  horse, 
Cic-  Marcel.  2.  Fam.  xv-  2.  Att.  vi.  2.  Cohors  is  some* 
times  applied  to  the  auxiliaries,  and  opposed  to  the  legions, 
Tacit.  Hist,  ii-  89.  v.  18.  It  is  also,  although  more  rarely, 
applied  to  cavalry,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  107. 

The  standards  of  the  different  divisions  had  certain  letters 
inscribed  on  them,  to  distinguish  (he  one  from  the  other,  Vel 
get-  ii.  13- 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry  was  called  VEXILLUM,  a  ■ 
flag  or  banner,  i.  e.  a  square  piece,  of  cloth  fixed  on  the  en4 
of  a  spe*r,  Lko.  used  also  by  the  foot,  CW.  B.  G.  vi.  33*  37. 
•particularly  by  the  veterans  who  had  served  out  th^ir  time, 
but  under  the  emperors  were  still  retained  in  the  army,  and 
fought  in  bodies  distinct  from  the  legion,  under  a  particular 
standard  of  their  own,  (sub  vexiUo,  hence  called  VEXIL- 
LARII),  Tacit,  Ann.  I  17.  26-  36.  38.  But  Vextllum  or 
VcdttUatio is  also  put  for  any  number  of  troops  foUowin*  one 
standard*  Tacit.  Hist.  1 31.  70-  Suet.  Galb.  18-  Stat,  theb* 
xii.  782. 

To  lose  the  standards  was  always  estpemed  disgraceful, 
ihg/mn   Ptrdet * .crimen  er(ft,  Ovi<J«  Fask  »i-  U40  parji* 
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cularly  to  the  standard-bearer,  Ces.  B*  G.  iv.  23.  v.  29.  B. 
C  i.  54.  sometimes  a  capital  crime,  Lav.  ii*  59.  Hence,  to 
animate  the  soldiers,  the  standards  were  sometimes  thrown 
^mongthe  enemy,  Liv.  iii.  70.  vi.  8.  xxv.  14*  xxvi.  5. 
-  A  silver  eagle,  with  expanded  w  ings,  on  the  top  of  a  spear, 
sometimes  holding  a  thun  derbolt  in  its  claws,  wkh  the  fi- 
,  gure  of  a  small  chapel  above  it,  Dio.  xl.  18-  was  the  com- 
1  mon  standard  of  the  legion,  at  least  after  the  time  of  Man- 
.  us  ;  for  before  that,  the  figures  of  other  animals  were  used* 
Pirn.  x.  4.  s-  5«  Henee#AQUILA  is  put  for  a  legion*  Cses. 
Hisp.  30.  and  aguila  signaque  for  all  the  standards  of  a  le- 
gion, Tacit,  passim.  It  was  anciently  carried  before  the  first 
maniple  of  the  Triarii,  but  after  the  time  of  Marius,  in  the 
first  line,  and  near  it  was  the  ordinary  place  of  the  general, 
SaUust-  Cat.  59.  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  army,  thus,  Me. 
Did  dux  acmike  Turnus  vertitur  arma  tenens,Virg.  ALn. 
ix.  28.  usually  on  horseback,  Liv.  vi.  7.  Sail.  Cot.  59-  Ges. 
B.  OalL  i.  25.  So  likewise  the  Legati  and  Tribunes,  Hid. 
&  C"*»  vii.  65. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  before  the  standards,  or  in  the 
first  line,  were  called  ANTESIGNANI,  Liv.  ii-  20.  iv.  37. 
i  vii.  16.  33.  ix.  32.  39-  xxii.  5.  xxx.  33.  C*s  B.  C  i.  41-  St. 
1  Those  behind  the  standards,  (post  signal  POSTSIGNA- 
Nl,  Lw.  viiL  11.  Frontin.  Strateg.  i.  3. 17.  vel  SUBSIG- 
N  ANI,  Tacit.  Hist*  i.  70.  but  the  Subsignam  seem  to  iiavc 
been  the  same  with  die  VexiUarii^  or  privileged  veterans, 
Id.  iv.  33.  Ann.  i.  36- 

The  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  select  band,  call- 
cdCOHORS  PRETORIA,  Cic.  Cat .  ii-  11.  Fam.  x. 
SO.  SaUust-  Cat.  60.  Jug.  98.  first  instituted  by  Scipio  Af- 
ricanus,  Festus  ;  but  something  similar  was  used  long  be- 
Jbre  that  time,  Liv.  ii.  20*  not  mentioned  in  Oesar  unless 
by  the  by,  B.  G.  i.  31. 

When  a  general,  after  having  consulted  the  auspices,  had 
determined*  to  lead  forth  his  troops  against  the  enemy,  a  red 
flag  was  displayed,  (vexUlum  vel  signumpugn*  proponeba- 
fur  J  on  a  spear  from  the  top  of  the  Pr*torium%  C«s.  de  bell. 
G.  ii.  20.  Liv-  xxii.  45.  which  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for 
battle.  Then  having  called  an  assembly  by  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  (tlassico,  i»  e.  tuba  condone  advocate  Liv.  in.  62, 
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vii.  36-  viii.  7-  32.)  he  harangued  CaUoquebaturJ  the  sol- 
diers, who  usually  signified  their  approbation  by  shouts,  by 
raising  their  right  hands,  ib*  h.Lucan.  i.  386,  or  by  beating  on 
their  shields  with  their  spears.  Silence  was  a  mark  of  timir 
dity,  Lucan.  ii.  596.  This  address  was  sometimes  made 
in  the  open  field  from  a  tribunal  raised  of  turf,  (e  tribunal 
cespititio  aut  viridi  cespiie  extructo,)  Tacit*  Ann.  i.  18, 
Plin-  Faneg.  56.  Stat.  Silv.  v.  2.  144.  A  general  always  ad. 
dressed  his  troops  by  the  title  of  wilites:  Hence  Caesar  great- 
ly mortified  the  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion,  when  they  de. 
nianded  their  discharge,  by  calling  them  Quirite6  instead 
of  Milites,  Dio.  xlii-  S3.  Suet.  Caes-  70.     *    *    \ 

After  the  harangue  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  fsigna  cane- 
bant,  J  which  was  the  signal  for  marching,  Lucan.  ii.  597.  - 
At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  called  out  To  arms,  (as 
arua  conchmatumest.J  The  standards  which  stood  fixed 
in -the  ground  were  pulled  up,  famoellebgntwrj  Liv.  iii. 
50.  54-  vi.  28*  Vvrg-  Mn.  xi.  19.  If  this  was  done  easily,  it 
was  reckoned  a  good  omen ;  if  not,  the  contrary,  Liv.  xxii. 
3.   Cic.  div.  L  35.  Vol.  Max.  i.  2.  1L  Lucan.  vii.   162. 
Hence,  AquiU  prodire  nolentes,  the  eagles  unwilling  to  move, 
Flor.  ii-  6.  LHo.  xl- 18.  The  watch-word  was  given,  Csignum 
datum  est)\  either  viva  voce,  or  by  means  of  a  tessera,  Caed? 
de  B.  G.  ii-  20.  de  B.  Afric.  83.  as  other  orders  were  com- 
municated, Liv.  y.  36.  xxi.  14.  In  the  mean  time  many  of 
the  soldiers  made  their  testaments,  (in  procmctu,  see  p.  62  J 
Gell.  xv.  27. 

When  the  army  was  advanced  near  the  enemy  (intra  tcii 
conjee  turn,  undeafercntariis  pralium  eommitti  posset^}  the  ' 
general  riding  round  the  ranks,  again  exhorted  them,  to  cou- 
rage, and  then  gave  the  signal  to  engage.  Upon  which  all  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  to  the 
charge  With   a  great  shout,  (maxima  clamore  procurrebant 
mm  signis  vel  pilis  infestis,  i.  e.  in  hostem  versis  vel  cfifw- 
tbj  SaHust.  Cat  60.  Cas-  B.  Civ.  iii-  92.  Liv.  vi.  6-  &c. 
Dio*  xxxvi.  32.  which  they  did  to  animate  one  another  and 
intimidate  the  enemy,  Ces.  ibid.  Hence  primus clamor  atquc 
impetus  rem  decrevit,  when  the  enemy  were  easily  conquer- 
ed, L*v.  xxv.  4. 
The  Fetitts  first  began  the  battle  ;  and  when  repuhedrc- 
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treated  either  through  the  intervals  between  the  files,  {per  in~ 
tervalia  ordinumj  or  by  the  flunks  of  the  army,  and  rallied 
Jn  the  rear-  Then  the  Hastati  advanced ;  and  if  they  were  de- 
feated, they  retired  slowly  (pfesso  pede)  into  die  intervals  of 
the  ranks  of  the  Prineipes*  or  if  greatly  fatigued,  behind  them. 
Then  the  Prineipes  engaged ;  and  if  they  too  were  defeated, 
the  Triarii  rose  up,  (consurgebant :)  for  hitherto  they  conti- 
nued in  a  stooping  posture,  (subsidebanty  hinc  dicti  subsj- 
bia,  Festus,)  leaning  on  their  right  knee,  with  their  left  le$ 
stretched  out,  and  protected  with  their  shields ;  henoe  Ao 
tri  arios  vektum  est,  it  is  come  to  the  last  push,  Zoju 
vm.  8. 

The  Triarii  receiving  the  Hastati  and  Prineipes  into  the 
void  spaces  between  their  maniputi,  and  closing  their  ranks 
fcampressis  ordinibus,)  without  leaving  any  space  between 
;  them,  in  one  compact  body  (uno  continente  agmine)  renewed 
the  combat.  Thus  the  enemy  had  -several  fresh  attacks  to 
sustain  before  they  gained  the  victory.  If  the  Trtarii  were 
defeated,  the  day  was  lost,  and  a  retreat  was  sounded,  (recep- 
tux  cecinerunO  Liv.  viii.  8-  9. 

This  was  the  usual  manner  of  attack  before  the  time  of 
Starius.  After  that  several  alterations  took  place,  which, 
however,  are  not  exacdy  ascertained. 

The  legions  sometimes  drew  lots  about  the  order  of  their 
march,  and  the  place  they  were  to  occupy  in  the. field,  Ta- 
cit. Hist.  ii.  41, 

The  Romans  varied  the  line  of  battle  by  advancing  or 
withdrawing  particular  parts.  They  usually  engaged  with 
a  straight  front,  (rectafronte>  Festus  ;  vel  *quatisfrontibu$i 
Tibull.  iv.  1.  103.  (acies  directa.)  Sometimes  the 
wings  were  advanced  before  the  centre,  (acies  sikuata,) 
Seneca  de  beat-  Fit.  4.  Liu.  xxviii.  14.  which  was  the  usual 
method,  Plutarch,  in  Mario  ;  or  the  contrary,  (acies  gib- 
ber a  v&ftexaj  which  Hannibal  Used  in  the  battle  of  Can* 
n»,  Iav.  xxii.  47.  Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  into 
the  figure  of  a  wedge,  (CUNEUS  vel  trtgonum,  a  triangle,) 
called  by  the  soldiers  Caput  porcinum,  like  die  Greek 
letter  Delta,  A.  Liv-  viii.  10.  Quinctil  ii.  13.  Ftrg.  xii.  269. 
457.  C*s.  vi.  39.  So  the  Germans,  Tacit.  6.  and  Spaniards, 
JUv.  xx*ix*  31.  But  cuneus  is  also  put  for  any  close  body, 
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as  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  Lav.  xxxii.  17.  Sometimes 
they  formed  themselves  to  receive  the  cuneus,  in  the  form 
of  a  FORCEPS  or  scissors ;  thus,  V,  Geti.  x.  9.  VegeU  ii. 
19. 

When  surrounded  by  the  enemy ,  they  pften  formed  them* 
selves  into  a  round  body,  (ORB1S  vel  GLOBUS,  hence  or- 
bes  facere  vei  volvere;  in  orbem  se  tutari  vel  conglobarcj 
SaUusi.  Jug.  97.  Lav.  ii,  50.  iv.  28.  39.  xxiii.  27-  C*s.  B. 
G.  iv.  37.  Tacit.  Ann-  ii.  11. 

When  they  advanced  or  retreated  in  separate  parties,  with- 
out remaining  in  any  fixed  position,  it  was  called  SERRA, 
Fextus. 

When  the  Romans  gained  a  victory,  the  soldiers  with* 
shouts  of  joy  saluted  their  general  by  the  title  of  IMPERA- 
TOR.  (See  p.  175.^  His  lictors  wreathed  their  fasces  with 
laurel,  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  as  did  also  the  soldiers  their 
spears  an$  javelins,  Stat •  Sylv.  v«  i.  92.  Martial*  vii-  5.  6. 
Plin.  xv-  30.  He  immediately  sent  letters  wrapped  round 
with  laurel  (liter a  laureaU)  to  the  senate,  to  inform  them  of 
his  success,  to  which  Ovid  alludes,  Amor.  i.  11.  25.  and  if 
the  victory  was  considerable,  to  demand  a  triumph,  Liv.  xlv« 
1.  Cic.  Pis.  17.  Att  v.  20.  Fam.  ii.  10.  Appian.  b.  Mtthrid.^ 
p.  223.  to  which  Persius  alludes,  vi-  43.  Letters  of  this  kind 
were  seldom  sent  under  the  emperors,  Dio>  Kv.  11,  Tacit* 
Agric  18.  If  the  senate  approved,  they  decreed  a  thanksgiv-  ' 
\n$($upplicatio>  vel  supplicium,  vel  gratulatio,  CicMaTceflJ 
4.  Fam.  ii.  18)  to  the  gods,  and  confirmed  to  the  general 
the  title  diImperatory  which  he  retained  till  his  triumph  or 
return  to  the  city,  Cic.  Phil.  xiv.  3, 4,  5.  'Th  the  mean  time 
his  lictors  having  the  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  attended 
him,  lb. 

V.  MILITARY  REWARDS. 

AFTER  a  victory,  the  general  assembled  his  tpops,  and 
in  presence  of  the  whole  army  bestowed  rewards  on 
those  who  deserved  them*    These  were  of  various  kinds. 

The  highest  reward  was  the  civic  crown,  (CORONA 
CI  VIC*A),  given  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen* 
GeU.  v.6.Liv*vl  20.  x.  46.  with  this  inscription,  ob  civem 
SKRVATHM,vel*wr<w,iSWt#^rm,i-26>made  of  oak-teaves, 
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(efronde  querna^  hence  called  Quercus  cwUts;  Virg.  jEn-  vu 
772. )  and,  by  the  appointment  of  the  general,  presented  by  the 
person  who  had  been  saved,  to  his  preserver,  whom  he  ever 
after  respected  as  a  parent,  Cic.  Plane-  30.  Under  the  em- 
perors  it  was  always  bestowed  by  the  ptince  (imperatoria 
manu),  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  21.  xv.  12.    It  was  attended  with 
particular  honours-    The  person  who  received  it  wore  it  at 
the  spectacles,  and  sat  next  the  senate.  When  he  entered, 
the  audience  rose  up,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  (Aneunti  etian  ab 
senatu  assurgebatur),  Plin.  xxi.  4.    Among  the  honours 
decreed  to  Augustus  by  the  senate  was  this,  that  a  civic  crown 
should  be  suspended  from  the  top  of  his  house,  between  two 
laurel  branches,  which  were  set  up  in  the  vestibule  before  the 
gate,  as  if  he  were  the  perpetual  preserver  of  his  citizens,  and 
the  conquerer  of  his  enemies,  Dio,  liii.  16*  Vol.  Max*  2.  8. 
Jtn.  Chid.  Fast.  I  614.  iv.  953.  Trist.  iii.  1.  35 — 48.    So 
Claudius,  Suet.  17.  hence,  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Augus- 
tus, there  is  a  civic  crown,  with  these  words  inscribed,  ob 

CIVES  SERVATOS. 

To  the  person  who  first  mounted  the  rampart,  or  entered 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  was  given  by  the  general  a  golden 
cr<jwn,  called  Corona  Vallaris  vel  Castrensis, /V. 
Max*  i.  8*  To  him  who  first  scaled  the  walls  of  achy  in  an 
assault,  Corona  Muralis,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  who  firs* 
boarded  the  ship  of  an  enemy,  Corona  Na  valis,  Fes- 
fusy  GelLv-  6. 

Augustus  gave  to  Agrippa,  after  defeating  Sextus  Po*n- 
peius  in  a  sea-fight  near  Sicily,  a  golden  crown,  adorned 
with  figures  of  the  beaks  of  ships,  hence  called  Rostrata, 
Firg*  viii.  684.  said  to  have  never  been  given  to  any  other 
person,  Liv.  Epxt.  129-  Paterc.  ii-  81.  Dio.  xTlix.  14.  but  ac- 
cording to  Festus  in  voc>  Navah,  and  Pliny,  vii.  30.  xvi. 
4.  it  was  also  given  to  M.  Varro  in  the  war  against  the  pi- 
rates by  Pompey ;  but  they  seem  to  confound  the  corona 
rostrata  and  navalisy  which  others  make  different.  So  also 
Suet.  Claud,  17. 

When  an  army  was  freed  from  a  blockade,  the  gpldiers 
gave  to  their  deliverer  Cei  duci,  qui  liber avit,  GelL  v.  6-  a 
crown  made  of  the  grass  vhich  grew  in  the  place  where 
they  had  beea  blocked  up  j  hence  called  graminea  corona 
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OBSIDIONALIS,  Ltv.  vii-  37-  PHn.  xxii.  4,  5.  This 
of  all  military  honours  was  esteemed  the  greatest-  A  few* 
who  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  obtain  it,  are  recount- 
ed, Z6-'5.  &6. 

Golden  crowns  were  also  given  to  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  displayed  singular  bravery;  as  to  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus,  and  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  each  of  them 
slew  a  Gaul  in  single  combat,  Liv.  viL  10.  26.  to  P-  De- 
cius,  who  preserved  the  Roman  army  from  being  surround- 
ed by  the  Samnites,  Id  37.  and  to  others,  x.  44.  xxvi.  21. 
xxx.  15. 

There  were  smaller  rewards'  (prenria  minora}  of  various 
kinds ;  as,  a  spear  without  any  iroa  on  it,  f  Hasta  Pur  a)> 
Virg-  Mn.  vi.  760.  Suet.  Claud*  28. — a  flag  or  banner,  i.  e. 
a  streamer  on  the  end  of  a  lance  or  spear  (VEXILLUM, 
quasi  parvum  velum,  SerV.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  1.  of  differ- 
ent colours,  with  or  without  embroidery,  (auratum  vel  pu* 
rum  J,  Sail.  Jug.  85.  Suet.  Aug.  25. — Trappings,  (PHA- 
LEILE,)  ornaments  for  horses,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  310.  Liv.  xxii. 
52.  and  for  men,  Liv.  ix«  46.  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  17.  Ferr.  iii. 
80.  iv.  12.— -Golden  chains  (Aure*  TORQUES;,  Tacit. 
Annal  ii.  9.  iii*  21.  Juvenal,  xvi.  60.  which  went  round  the 
neck,  whereas  the  Phalera  hung  down  on  the  breast,  SiL 
Ital  xy.  52 — Bracelets  (ARMILLiE),  ornaments  for  the 
arms,  Liv.x.  44- — Co rnicul  a,  ornaments  for  the  hel- 
met  in  the  form  of  horns,  Ibid. — CATELLiE  vel  Catena* 
lit,  chains  composed  of  rings;  whereas  the  Torques  were 
twisted  (tort*)  like  a  robe,  Liv.  xxxix.  31. — FIBULiE, 
clasps,  or  buckles  for  fastening  a  belt  or  garment,  Ibid. 

These  presents  were  conferred  by  the  general  in  presence 
of  the  army ;  and  such  as  received  them,  after  being  public- 
ly praised,  were  placed  next  him,  Sal.  Jug.  54.  Liv.  xxiv- 
16.  Cic.  Phil  v.  13.  17.  They  ever  after  kept  them  with 
great  care,  and  wore  them  at  the  spectacles  and  on  all  pub- 
lic occasions,  Liv.  x.  47.  They  first  wore  them  at  the 
games,  A.  U.  459.  lb-  \ 

The  spoils  (SPOLIA,  vel  Exuvit)  taken  from  the  ene- 
my, were  fixed  up  on  their  door-posts^  or  in  the  most  coiv 
spicuous  part  of  their  houses,  Firg.  Mn.  ii.  504.  Lip* 
xriik  23. 

a,  i 
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When  the  general  of  the  Romans  dew  the  general  of  the 
enemy  in  single  combat,  the  spoils  which  he  took  from  him 
que  dux  dud  dctraxit>,  were  called  SPOLIA  OPIMA, 
(ab  Ope,  vel  opihus,  Festus).  Liv.  iv\  20.  and  hung  up  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  built  by  Romulus,  and  re- 
paired by  Augustus,  by  the  advice  of  Atticus,  Nep.  in  vit< 
20.    These  spoils  were  obtained  only  thrice  before  the  fall 
of  the  republic ;  the  first  by  Romulus,  who  slew  Acron  king 
of  the  Caninenses,  Liv.  i.  10.  tlie  next  by  A*  Cornelius 
Cossus,  who  slew  Lar  Tolumnius  king  of  the  Vejentes,  A. 
U.  318.  Liv-  iv.  20.  arcd  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcel- 
lus,  who  slew  Viridomarus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  A-  U.  530. 
Liv.  Epit.  xx.  Virg.  Mn-  vi.  859.'  Plutarch  in  Marcclla  ; 
Proper t.  iv.  11. 

-  Florus  calls  the  spoils  Opim  a,  which  Scipio  iEmiliami^, 
tv  hen  in  a  subordinate  rank,  took  from  the  king  of  the  7i<r- 
duli  and  Vaccai  in  Spain,  whom  he  slew  in  single  combat, 
ii.  17.  but  the  Spolia  Opima  could  properly  be  obtained  on- 
ly by  a  person  invested  with  supreme  command,  Bio.  Ii. 
24- 

Sometimes  soldiers,  on  account  of  their  bravery,  received 
a  double  share  of  corn^  (duplex  frumentum),  which  they 
might  give  away  to  whom  they  pleased  ;•  hence  called  DU- 
PLIC  ARII,  Liv.  ii.  59.  vii.  37.  also  double  pay  {duplex  sti- 
pendium),  clothes,  &c.  C*s.  bell.  eh.  iii.  53.  called  by  Ci- 
cero Diakia,  Att.  viii.  14. 

VI.  A  TRIUMPH. 

» 

THE  highest  military  honour  which  could  be  obtained  h 
the  Roman  state  was  a  TRIUMPH,  or  solemn  proces- 
sion, with  which  a  victorious  general  and  his  army  advanc- 
ed through  the  city  to  the  Capitol ;  so  called  from  ep ti/t/ut, 
the  Greek  name  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  such  processions,  Varro  de  Lat.  Rug.  v.  7.  Plin. 
vii.  56.  s.  57.  It  had  its  origin  at  Rome,  from  Romulus  car. 
lying  the  Spolia  opima  in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  Dtonys. 
ii.  34.  and  the  Grst  who  entered  the  city  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
gular triumph  was  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Zav.  i.  38.  the  next 
P.  Valerius,  Liv.  ii.  7-  and  the  first  who  triumphed  after  tbe 
expiration  of  his  magistracy,  facto  hmore),  was  Q,  Publi* 
lh&Phiio,lfcviii.2& 
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A  triumph  was  decreed  by  the  senate,  and  sometimes  bT 
the  people  against  the  will  of  the  senate,  £av.  iii.  63.  vii.  17* 
to  the  general  who,  in  a  just  war  with  foreigners,  (justo 
et  hostili  beUo%  Cic.  Dejot  5.)  and  in  one  battle,  had  slain 
above  5O00  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  by  that  victory  had 
enlarged  the  limits  of  the  empire,  Vol.  Max*  ik  8.  Whence  a 
triumph  was  called  Justus,  which  was  fairly  won,  Cic.  Pw. 
19.  Hor.  Od.  i.  12.  54.  And  a  general  was  said  triumphare 
et  agere  vel  deportare  triutnphum  de  vel  ex  aliquo  ;  trium- 
phare aliquem  vel  atiquid,  Virg.  -/En.  vi.  836.  Plin.  v.  5.  du± 
cere,  portare,  vel  agere  eum  in  triumpho. 

There  was  no  just  triumph  for  a  victory  in  a  civil  war, 
Vol.  Max*  ii-  8. 7.  Flor.  iv.  2.  Dio-  xlii.  18.  hence,  Bella  geri 
platuit  nullos  haUtura  triumphos  ?  Lucan.  i.  12.  although 
this  was  not  always  observed,  Lxv.  Epit.  115.  116.  133, 
Plin.  Paneg.  2.  Dio*  xliii.  19.  nor  when  one  had  been  first 
defeated,  and  afterwards  only  recovered  what  was  lost,  Oros* 
iv.  nor  anciently  could  one  enjoy  that  honour,  who  was  in- 
vested with  an  extraordinary  command,  as  Scipio  in  Spain, 
Lit),  xxviii.  38.  xxxvi.20.  nor  unless  he  left  his  province  in 
a  state  of  peace,  and  brought  from  thence  his  army  to  Rome 
along  with  him,  to  be  present  at  the  triumph,  &vi  xxvi.  21. 
xxxi.  4K  xxxix.  29.  xlv.  38.  |$ut  these  rules  were  some- 
times violated,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Pompey,  Val.  Max. 
viii.  15.  8*  Dio*  xxxvii.  25. 

There  are  instances  of  a  triumph  being  celebrated  without 
either  the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  order  of  the  people, 
Lxv*  x.  37.  Oros.  v.  4.  Cic.  CcsL  14.  Suet-  Tib.  2-  Vol. 
Max.  v*  4. 6.  and  also  when  no  war  was  carried  on,  Lxv.  xL 
38. 

Those  who  were  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome  by  public 
authority,  sometimes  celebrated  it  on  the  Albah  mountain* 
This  was  first  done  by  Papirius  Naso,  A.  U.  522.  Val.  Max. 
iii.  6-  5.  whom  several  afterwards  imitated,  Lxv.  xxvi-  21. 
xxxiii.  24-  xlii-  21.  xlv.  38. 

As  no  person  could  enter  the  city  while  invested  with  mi- 
litary command,  generals,  on  the  day  of  their  triumph,  were, 
by  a  particular  order  of  the  people,  freed  from  that  restric- 
tion, iXJt  its,  quo  die  urbem  triumphantes  irxi)eherentur%  ito*- 
perium  esset),  Hv*  xlv-  35» 
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The  triumphal  procession  began  from  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius ;  and  went  from  thence  along  the  Via  Triumphabs, 
through  the  Campus  and  Circus  Flamimus  to  the  Porta  7Vt- 
umpkalis  ;  and  thence  through  the  most  public  places  of 
the  city  to  the  Capjtol-  The  streets  were  strewed  with  flow, 
crs ;  and  the  altars  smoked  with  incense,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv-2. 
4. 

First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds,  singing  and  play- 
ing  triumphal  songs ;  next  wereledtheoxen  to  be  sacrificed, 
having  their  horns  gilt,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  fillets 
and  garlands ;  then  in  carriages  were  brought  the  spoils  tak- 
en from  the  enemy,  statues,  pictures,  plate,  armour,  gold 
and  silver,  and  brass  ;  also  golden  crowns,  and  other  gifts 
sent  by  the  allied  and  tributary  states,  Liv.  xxxirt.  24. 
xxxvii-  58.  xxxix.  5.  7.  xl.  43.  xlv*  40.  Vtrg.  jEn.vm. 
720.  The  titles  of  the  vanquished  nations  were  inscribed 
on  wooden  frames,  (in  ferculis\  Suet.  Jul  57.  Cic.  Off 
i.  36.  and  the  images  or  representations  of  the  conquered 
countries,  cities,  &c.  Liv.  xxvL  21.  Quinctil.  vi,  3.  Pbu 
y.  5.  Ovid.  Pont  ii.  1.  37-  iil  4. 25-  Art.  Am.  i.  220.  Ftor. 
iv.  2.  The  captive  leaders  followed  in  chains,  with  their 
children  and  attendants ;  after  the  captives,  came  the 
lictors,  having  their  fasces  wreathed  with  laureI,'followed 
by  a  great  company  of  musicians  and  dancers  dressed 
like  satyrs,  and  wearing  crowns  of  gold ;  in  the  midst 
of  whom  was  a  Pantomime^  clothed  in  a  female*  garb, 
whose  business  it  was,  with  his  looks  and  gestures,  to  insult 
the  vanquished.  Next  followed  a  long  train  of  persons  car- 
rying perfumes,  (suffimenta).  Then  camethegeneral  (DUX) 
:  drest  in  purple  embroidered  with  gold,  {toga  pic ta  et  tunica 
palmata),  with  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  Liv*  ii.  47.  x. 
8-  Dionys.  v»  47- Plin.  xv.  30-  v.  39.  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his 
right  hand,  Plut.  in  Mmil  and  in  his  left  an  ivory  sceptre, 
with  an  eagle  on  the  top,  Juvenal,  x-43-  having  his  face 
painted  with  vcrmillion,  in  like  manner  as  the  statue  of  Ju- 
piter on  festival  days,  Plin.  xxxiii-  7.  s.  36.  and  a  golden 
ball  (aurea  bulla)  hanging  from  his  neck  on  his  breast,  with 
some  amulet  in  it,  or  magical  preservative  against  envy, 
Mucrob.  Sat.  i.  5.  standing  in  a  gilded  chariot,  {staffs  in 
curru  aurato)t  Liv.  v.  23.  adorned  with  ivory,  Ovid*  Pmt. 
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iii.  4.  35.  Juvenal*  viii.  3.  and  drawn  by  four  white  horses, 
Ovid-  Art-  i.  214.  at  least  after  the  time  of  Camillus,  Liv*  v. 
23.  sometimes  by  elephants,  Plin.  viii.  2-  attended  by  his 
relations,  Suet.  7V>.  2-  Domit.  2.  Cic.  Muran.  5.  and  a 
great  crowd  of  citizens,  all  in  white,  Juvenal,  x.  45.  His 
children  used  to  ride  in  the  chariot  with  him,  Lw<  xlv.  40. 
Appian.  de  Punic-  and,  that  he  might  not  be  too  much  ela- 
ted*  (ne  sibi  placeret),  a  slave,  carrying  a  golden  crown 
sparkling  with  gems,  stood  behind  him,  who  frequently 
whispered  in  his)ear,  Remember  that  thou  art  a 
jman  !  Plin-  xxxiii- 1.  $.  4.  Juvenal,  x.  41.  Zonar.  ii.  Ter- 
tulL  Apolog-  33.  After  the  general,  followed  the  consuls 
and  senators  on  foot,  at  least  according  to  the  appointment 
of  Augustus ;  for  formerly  they  used  to  go  before  him, 
JDio.  Ii.  21.  His  legato  and  military  tribunes  commonly 
rode  by  his  side,  Cwr-  Pis.  25. 

The  victorious  army,  horse  and  foot,  came  last,  all  in 
their  order,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  decorated  with  the 
gifts  which  they  had  received  for  their  valour,  singing  their 
own  and  their  general's  praises,  Liv.  v- 49.  xlv.  38.  but 
sometimes  throwing  out  railleries  against  him,  Suet.  Jul. 
49.  51.  Dionys-  vii.  72.  Martial,  i.  5.  3.  often  exclaiming, 
lo  Triumphe,  in  which  all  the  citizens,  as  they  passed  a- 
long,  joined,  Hofat-  Od*  iv.  2.  49.  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  2.  51. 
Amor*  i.  2.  34. 

The  general,  when  be  began  to  turn  his  chariot  from  the 
Forum  to  the  Capitol,  ordered  the  captive  kings  and  leaders 
of  the  enemy  to  be  led  to  prison,  and  there  to  be  slain,  Cic. 
Verr.  v.  30.  Jjv*  xxvi.  13.  Dio.  xl.  41.  xliii.  19.  but  not 
always,  Appian.  de  belL  Mttkrid.  253.  Liv.  xlv.  41, 42.  and 
when  he  reached  the  Capitol,  he  used  to  wait  till  he  heard 
that  these  savage  orders  were  executed,  Joseph,  de  bell.  Jitd. 
vii.  24. 

Then,  after  having  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to 
Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  for  his  success,  he  commanded 
the  victims  to  be  sacrificed,  which  were  always  white,  Ovid. 
ibid  from,  the  river  Clitumnus,  Virg  G.  ii.  146.  and  depos- 
ited his  golden  crown  in  the  lap  of  Jupiter,  (in  gremio  Jovis), 
Senec.  Helv.  10.  to  whom  he  dedicated  part  of  the  spoils, 
Plin.  xv.  30.  xxxv.  40.  After  which  he  gave  a  mSgnificent 
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entertainment  in  the  Capitol  to  his  friends  and  the  chitf  men 
of  the  city.  The  consuls  were  invited,  but  were  afterwards 
desired  not  to  come,  (ut  venire  s&persederent),  that  there 
might  be  no  one  at  the  feast  superior  to  the  triumphant  ge- 
neral, VaL  Max.  ii.  8.  6.  After  supper  he  was  conducted 
home  by  the  people,  with  music  and  a  great  number  of 
lamps  and  torches,  Dio.  xliii.  22.  Plor.  ii.  %  Cie.  Sen.  13. 
which  sometimes  also  were  used  in  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion, Suet.  Jul.  37. 

The  gold  and  silver  were  deposited  in  the  treasury,  Lb. 
X.  46.  and  a  certain  sum  was  usually  given  as  a  donative  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  then  were  disbanded,  (exauc- 
torati  et  dimissi),  Liv.  xxviii.  9.  xxx.  45.  xxxvi.  40. — The 
triumphal  procession  sometimes  took  up  more  than  one 
.day  ;  that  of  Paulus  i£milius  three,  PAitarch. 

When  the  victory  was  gained  by  sea,  it  was  called  a  Na- 
val  Triumph  ;  which  honour  was  first  granted  to  Dailius, 
who  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Lipar*  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  A.  U  493.  Lkv.  Epit.  17.  and  a  pillar  erected 
to  him  in  the  Forum,  called  .Column a  Rostrata, 
Quinetil.  i.  7.  SiL  vi.  663*  with  ail  inscription,  part  of  whick 
still  remains. 

When  a  victory  had  been  gained'  without  difficulty,  or 
the  like,  Gell.  v.  6*  an  inferior  kind  of  triumph  was  granted, 
called  O  VATIO,  in  which  the  general  entered  the  city  oh 
foot  or  on  horseback,  Die.  liv.  8.  crowned  with  myrtle,  not 
with  laurel,  Pirn.  xv.  29.  s.  38.  and  instead  of  bullocks,  sa- 
crificed a  sheep,  (ovem\  whence  its  name,  Plut-  in  Marceti. 
Dumps,  v.  47.  viii.  9.  Liv.  iii.  10.  xxvi*  21.  xxxL  SO- 
xxxiii.  28.  xli.  28. 

After  Augustus  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  in  a  manner 
confined  to  the  emperors  themselves,  Dio.  Ixii.  19.  &  23 : 
and  the  generals  who  acted  with  delegated  authority  under 
their  auspices,  only  received  triumphal  ornaments,  a  kind 
of  honour  devised  by  Augustus,  Suet.  Tib.  9.  Dio.  liv.  24. 
31.  Hence  L«  Vitellius,  having  taken  Terracina  by  storm, 
sent  a  laurel  branch  in  token  of  it  {lour earn  prospere  gesta 
red  to  his  brother,  Tacit-  Hist.  iii.  77.  As  the  .emperors 
were  so  great,  that  they  might  despise  triumphs,  Flor.  ip 
12.  53.  so  that  honour  was  thought  above  the  lot  of  a  pri* 
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vate  person ;  such  therefore  usually  declined  it,  although  of. 
fered  to  them  ;  as,  Vinicius,  Dio.  liii.  26.  Agrippa,  lot  liv* 
11.  &  24.  Plautius,  /</.  lx.  30.  We  read,  however,  of  a 
triumph  being  granted  to  Belisarius  the  general  of  Justini- 
an, for  his  victories  in  Africa,  which  he  celebrated^at  Con- 
stantinople, and  is  the  last  instance  of  a  triumph  recorded 
in  history,  Proscop-  The  last  triumph  celebrated  at  Rome, 
was  by  Dioclesiau  and  Maximian,  20.  Nav^  A.  D.  303. 
Eutrop.  ix«  27.  just  before  they  resigned  the  empire,  lb* 
28. 

VII.  MILITARY  PUMSHMEMTS. 

THESE  were  of  various  kinds,  either  lighter  or  more 
severe. 
The  lighter  punishments,  or  such  as  were  attended  with 
inconvenience,  loss,  or  disgrace,  were  chiefly  these,  1.  Depri- 
vation of  pay,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  (stipend™  prrvari J  % 
Liv.  xl-  41.  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  often  absent 
from  their  standards,  (Inf^e^uentes,  Plant.  True.  ii-  1. 
19.)    A  soldier  punished  in  this  manner  was  called  Mnz 
dirutus,  Festus*  Whence  Cicero  facetiously  applies  this 
name  to  a  person  deprived  of  his  fortune  at  play,  Verr.  v. 
13.  or  a  bankrupt  by  any  other  means,  Phil.  xiii.  12. — 2. 
Forfeiture  of  their  spears,  Censio  Hastaria,  Festus.— 
3.  Removal  from  their  tent,  {locum  in  quo  tenderent  muta- 
re  J,  Liv*  xxv.  6*  sometimes  to  remain  without  the  camp  and 
without  tents,  Iav-  x.  4.  or  at  a  distance  from  the  winter- 
quarters,  Liu.  xxvi*  !•  FaL  Max.  ii.  7.  15.— 4.   Not  to  re. 
dine  or  sit  at  meals  with  the  rest,  (cibum  stantes  capere), 
Liv.  xxiv.  16. — 5.  To  stand  before  the  pratorium  in  a  loose 
jacket,  Suet.  Aug*  24»  FaL  Max.  ii-  7.  9.  and  the  centuri- 
ons without  their  girdle,  (discincti)%  Liv.  xxvii.  13.  or  to 
dig  in  that  dress,  Plut.  in  LuculL — 6.  To  get  an  allowance 
of  barley  instead  of  wheat,  ihordeo  pasci),  Liv.  ibid.  Suet» 
Aug.  24.— -7-  Degradation  of  rank  ;  (gradus  dejectio)  ;  an 
exchange  into  an  inferior  corps,  or  less  honourable  service, 
{militje  mutatio\  Val-  Max.  ibid. — 8.  To  be  removed  from 
the  camp,  (a  castris  segrfgari),  and  employed  in  various 
works,  VegeU  iii.  4*  an  imposition  of  labour,  mnnerum  xn- 
JivtiOy  or  daratssiQn  with  disgrace,  (ignominiQse  mitti),  Hfe-fr 
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de  bell.  Afr.  54.  vel.  exauctoeatio,  Plm.Ep.  vi.  31.  A. 
Gellius  mentions  a  singular  punishment,  namely,  of  letting 
blood,  (sanguincm  mittendi),  x.  8.  Sometimes  a  whole  le- 
gion was  deprived  of  its  name,  as  that  called  Augusta,  Dto. 
liv.  11. 

The  more  severe  punishments  were,  1.  To  be  beaten  with 
rods,  Cvirgis  c*di),  or  with  a  vine-sapling,  (vitc)y  Val.  Max. 

ii.  7.  4.  Juvenal-  viii.  247. 2.    To  be  scourged  and 

sold  as  a  slave.  Liv.  Epit*  55.  ■  3.  To  be  beaten  t<* 
death  with  sticks,  called  FUSTUARIUM,  the  bastinado, 
Liv.  v.  6-  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  6.  Polyb.  vi.  35.  which  was  the 
usual  punishment  of  theft,  desertion,  perjury,  &c  When 
a  soldier  was  to  suffer  this  punishment,  the  tribune  first 
struck  him  gently  with  a  staff,  on  which  signal  all  the  soldiers 
of  the  legion  fell  upon  him  with  sticksand  stones,  and  gene- 
rally killed  him  on  the  spot.  If  he  made  his  escape,  for  he 
might  fly,  he  could  not  however  return  to  his  native  country, 
because  no  one,  not  even  his  relations,  durst  admit  him  in- 
to their  houses,  Poly  6.  ibid.  ■  4.  To  be  overwhelmed 
with  stones  Qapidibus  cooperiri)  and  hurdles,  {sub  crate  ne- 

cari)9  Liv-  i.  51-  iv.  50 —5*    To  be  beheaded,  (securi 

percuti),  Liv.  ii.  59-  xxviii*  29-  Epit.  xv.  sometimes  cruci- 
fied, Liv.  xxx.  43.  and  to  be  left  unburied,  FaL  Max.  ii. 
7.  15.  6.    To  be  stabbed  by  the  swords  of  the  sol- 

diers, Tacit  Annals  i.  44.  and  under  the  emperors,  to  be  ex- 
posed to  wild  beasts,  or  to  be  burnt  alive,  fee- 
Punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  legionary  tribunes  and 
prefects  of  the  allies,  with  their  council ;  or  by  the  general, 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  Polyb.  vi.  35. 

When  a  number  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  mutiny,  every  tenth  man  wa6  chosen  by  lot  for 
punishment,  which  was  called  DECIMATIO,  JUv.  ii.  59. 
Cic-  Cluent.  46.  Suet .  Aug.  24.  Galb- 12*  Tacit.  Hist*  L  37. 
Plutarch,  in  Crass.  Dio.  xli-  35.  xlviii.  42.  xlix.  27.  &  38. 
or  the  most  culpable  were  selected,  Liv.  xxviii-  29.  Some- 
times only  the  20th  man  was  punished,  vicesimatio  ;  or 
the  100th,  centesimatio,  Capito&n.  inMacrin.  12. 

VIJI.  MILITARY  PAY  and  DISCHARGE. 

fT*HE  Roman  Soldiers  at  first  received  no  pay  (shpen~ 
<■•  dium)  from  the  public.    Every  one  served  at  his  own 
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charges.  Pay  was  first  granted  to  the  foot,  A.  U.  347,  Zw- 
iv.  59-  and  three  years  after,  during  the  siege  of  Vqi,  to  the 
horse,  Id.  v.  7. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  republic  very  inconsiderable;  two 
aboli  or  three  asses  (about  2*d.  English),  a-day  to  a  foot  sol. 
dier,  the  double  to  a  centurion,  and  the  triple  to  an  e^ues, 
Pohfb.  vi.  37.  Phut.  Most.  ii.  1. 10.  Lvv.  v,  12.  Julius  Csc, 
sar  doubled  h,  Suet-  Jul.  26.  Under  Augustus  it  was  ten 
asses*  (7|d.  sterling),  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Tacit  Ann.  i.  17.  and 
Domitian  increased  it  still  more,  by  adding  three  gold  pieces 
annually,  Suet.  Domit.  7-  What  was  the  pay  of  the  tribunes 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  considerable,  Jaw- 
naL  iii-  132.  The  praetorian  cohorts  had  double  the  pay  of 
the  common  soldiers,  Dio.  liv.  25.  Tacit*  ib. 

Besides  pay,  each  soldier  was  furnished  with  clothes,  and 
received  a  certain  allowance  (dimensum)  of  corn,  commonly 
four  bushels  a  month,  the  centurions  double,  and  the  equkes 
triple,  Polyb.  vi.  37.  But  for  these  things  a  part  of  their  pay 
was  deducted,  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  17.  Polyb.  ib. 

The  allies  received  the  same  quantity  of  corn,  except  that 
the  horse  only  received  double  of  the  foot.  The  allies  were 
clothed  and  paid  by  their  own  states,  Polyb.  ibid. 

Anciently  there  were  no.  cooks  permitted  in  the  Roman 
army.  The  soldiers  dressed  their  own  victuals.  They  took 
food  twice  a-day,  at  dinner  and  supper.  A  signal  was  pub- 
licly given  for  both.  The  dinner  was  a  very  slight  meal, 
which  they  commonly  took  standing.  They  indulged  them* 
selves  a  little  more  at  supper.  The  ordinary  drink  of  soldiers, 
as  of  slaves,  was  water  mixed  with  vinegar,  called  Pose  a* 
Phut.  Mil.  iii.  2.  23. 

When  the  soldiers  had  served  out  their  time,  (stipendia 
legitimafecissent  vel  inefuissent)  ,the  foot  twenty  years,  and 
the  horse  ten, they  were  called  Emeriti,  Lucan.  i..344.  and 
obtained  their  discharge.  This  was  called  MISSIO  HO- 
N£STA  vel  JusTAr  When  a  soldier  was  discharged  for 
some  defect  or  bad  health,  it  was  called  Missio  Caus  ari  a  ; 
if  from  the.  favour  of  the  general  he  was  discharged  before 
the  just  time,  Mtssio  gratiosa,  Lw.  xliii.  14  if  on  ac- 
count of  some  fault,  ignominiosa,  Hire,  de  belK  Afr*  54* 
D.  de  re  mi  fit  I  13. 

3K 
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Augustus  introduced  a  new-kind  of  discharge,  called  Exp 
AUCTOBATio,by  which  those  who  had  served  sixteen  cam- 
paigns, were  exempted  from  all  military  duty  except  fight- 
ing- They  were  however  retained  (tenebantur)  in  the  army, 
not  with  the  other  soldiers  under  standards,  (sub  signis  et 
aquilis),  but  by  themselves  under  a  flag,  (sub  vextllo  seorszmy 
Tacit.  Annal.  i.  36.  whence  they  were  called  VEXIL.LA- 
RII  or  Veteran^  sometimes  also  Subsignani,  Tacit. 
Hist*  i.  70.)  till  they  should  receive  a  full  discharge  and  the 
rewards  of  their  service,  fpramia  vel  commoda  mihtue),  ei- 
ther in  lands  or  money,  or  both,  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Cat-  44* 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40-  Virg.  Eel.  i.  71.  ix.  2,—S.  Horat.  «&/•  ii. 
6.  55.  which  sometimes  they  never  obtained,  Tacit.  Annal 
i.  17-  Suet.  Tiber.  48.  Dio,  liv-  25.  Exaitctorare  is  pro- 
perly to  free  from  the  military  oath,  to  disband,  Liv.  viii. 
34.  xxv  20.  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Vit  10- 

IX.  METHOD  of  ATTACKING  and  DEFEND. 
ING  TOWNS. 

THE  Romans  attacked  (oppugnabant).  places  either  by  a 
sudden  assault,  or,  if  that  failed,  (si  subito  impetu  ex- 
pugnare  non  pot er ant),  they  tried  to  reduce  them  by  a  block- 
ade,  Cas.  B.  Q.  vii.  36. 

They  first  surrounded  a  town  with  their  troops,  (corona 
4nngebant>  vel  circundabant,  Liv.  vii.  27-  xxiii.  44.  xxiv.  2. 
mania  exercitu  circumoenerunt%  Sallust  Jug-  570  and  by 
their  missive  weapons  endeavoured  to  clear  the  walls  of  de- 
fendants, (nudare  muros  defensoribus*  vel  propugnatoribush 
Then  joining  their  shields  in  the  form  of  a  testudo  or  tortoise, 
(testudine  facta  v.  acta\  Liv.  xliv.  9.  Dio,  xlix.  30.  to  se- 
cure themselves  from  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  they  came  up 
to  the  gates,  (succedere  portisJ*  and  tried  either  to  under- 
mine (subruere  vel  subfodere)  the  walls,  or  to  scale  them, 
Ijbd.  x.  43.  xxvi.  45.  xxxiv*  39.  xliv.  9.  Cas.  B.  C.  ii.  6. 
Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  28.  31.  Sallust-  Jug.  94. 

When  a  place  could  not  be  taken  by  storm,  it  was  invest- 
ed, Liv.  ii.  11.  Two  lines  of  fortifications  or  intrenchments 
(an  cipitia  munimenta9 \eLmunitiones)  were  drawn  around  tbe 
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jtlace  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  called  the  fines  of 
contravallation  and  circumvallation ;  die  one  against  the  sal- 
lies of  the  townsmen,  and  the  other  against  attacks  from 
without,  Lzv-  v.  1.  xxxviii.  4* 

These  lines  were  composed  of  a  ditch  and  a  rampart, 
strengthened  with  a  parapet  and  battlements,  (brica  et  pin* 
iuc\  and  sometimes  a  solid  wall  of  considerable  height  and 
thickness  flanked  with  towers  and  forts  at  proper  distances 
round  the  whole* 

At  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  or  at  its  junction  with  the  ram- 
part, Cad commissures  pluteorum  atqueaggeris),  there  some, 
times  was  a  pallisade  made  of  large  stakes  cut  in  the  form 
of  stags  horns,  hence  called  CERVI,  to  prevent  the  ascent 
of  the  enemy.  Before  that,  there  were  several  rows  of 
trunks  of  trees,  or  large  branches  sharpened  at  the  ends, 
(pr*acutis  cacuminibus),  called  CIPPI,  fixed  in  trenches 
(fo&s*)  about  five  feet  deep-  In  front  of  these  were  dug  pits 
(scrobes)  of  three  feet  deep,  intersecting  one  another  in  the 
form  of  a  quincunx,  thus, 

*      •     * 

stuck  thick  with  strong  sharp  stakes,  and  covered  over  with 
bushes  to  deceive  the  enemy,  called  LILI  A.  Before  these, 
were  placed  up  and  down  {omnibus  locis  disserebantur)  sharp 
stakes  about  a  foot  long,  (Tale^),  fixed  to  the  ground 
with  iron  hooks  called  Stimuli.  In  front  of  all  these, 
Caesar  at  Alem  made  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  400  feet 
from  the  rampart,  which  was  secured  by  two  ditches,  each 
fifteen  feet  broad,  and  as  many  deep  ;  one  of  them  filled 
with  water.  But  this  was  merely  a  blockade,  without  any 
approaches  or  attacks  on  the  city,  Cas.  B-  G-  vii.  66,  67- 

Between  the  lines  were  disposed  the  army  of  the  besiegers, 
who  were  thus  said,  Urbem  absidione  claudere  vel  cvngere% 
to  invest 

The  camp  was  pitched  in  a  convenient  situation  to  cogi. 

■maicate  with  the  lines* 

... . .  — * 
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From  the  inner  line  was  raised  a  mount,  (AGGER  cjc- 
truebatur)  composed  of  earth,  wood,  and  hurdles,  (cra- 
tes), and  stone,  which  was  gradually  advanced  (promove- 
batur}  towards  the  town,  always  increasing  in  height,  till  it 
equalled  or  over-topped  the  walls.  The  mount  which  Cae- 
sar raised  against  Avaricum%  or  Bourges,  was  330  feet  broad, 
and  80  feet  high,  Ot*.  B.  G.  vii-  23. 
,  The  jigger,  or  mount,  was  secured  by  towers  consisting 
of  different  stories,  (turres  contabulata\  from  which  show- 
era  of  darts  and  stones  were  discharged  on  the  townsmen 
by  means  of  engines,  (tormenta),  called  Catapults, 
Balista,  and  Scorpiones,  to  defend  the  wort:  and 
workmen,  (opus  et  admimstros  tutari),  Sallust.  Jug.  76. 
Of  these  towers  Caesar  is  supposed  to  have  erected  1561  on 
his  lines  around  Alesia,  Cues,  de  bell.  O.  vii  72.  The  la- 
bour and  industry  of  the  Roman  troops  were  as  remarkable 
as  their  courage. 

There  were  also  moveable  towers,  Turres  mobiles  vel 
ambulators),  which  were  pushed  forward  (admoueban- 
tur  vel  adigebantur)  and  brought  back  Creducebantur)  on 
wheels,  fixed  below  Crotis  subject  is)  on  the  inside  of  the 
planks  Cas.  B.  G.  ii.  31.  v.  42.  vii.  24.  ITirt.  de  bell.  Alex. 
2.  Liv.  xxi.  11. 

To  prevent  them  from  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy, 
they  were  covered  with  raw  hides  (cored)  and  pieces  of 
coarse  cloth  and  matresses,  (centones  vel  cilieia,)  C*s.  de 
bell-  Civ.  ii.  10.  They  were  of  an  immense  bulk,  some- 
times thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  foot  square,  and  higher  than  the 
walls,  or  even  than  the  towers  of  the  city.  When  they  could 
be  brought  up  to  the  walls,  a  place  was  seldom  able  to  stand 
out  long,  Lxv.  xxi.  11. 14.  xxxii.  17.  xxxiii.  17. 

But  the  most  dreadful  machine  of  all  was  the  battering 
ram,  (ARIES),  a  long  beam,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and 
armed  at  one  end  with  iron  in  the  form  erf  a  ram's  head ; 
whence  it  had  its  name.  It  was  suspended  by  the  middle 
with  ropes  or  chains  fastened  to  the  beam  that  lay  across 
two  posts,  and  hanging  thus  equally  balanced,  it  was  by  a 
hundred  men,  more  or  less,  (who  were  frequently  changed), 
violently  thrust  forward,  drawn  back,  and  again  pushed  for. 
ward,  till  by  repeated  strokes  it  had  shaken  and  broken  down 
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the  wall  with  its  iron  head,  Feget.  i\.  14.    Lio*  xxi.  12. 
xxxi.  32,  46.  xxxii.  23.  xxxviii.  5.  Joseph*  de  belL  Jud*  . 
iii-  9. 

The  ram  was  covered  with  sheds  or  mantlets,  called  VI- 
NEiE,  machines  constructed  of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  co- 
vered with  earth  or  raw  hides,  or  any  materials  which  could 
not  easily  be  set  on  fire.  They  were  pushed  forwards  by 
wheels  below,  (rotis  subject  is  agebantur  vel  impellebantur). 
Under  them  the  besiegers  either  worked  the  ram,  or  tried 
to  undermine  the  walls,  JUv.  ii.  17.  v-  7.  x.  34.  xxi.  7,  61. 
xxiii.  18. 

Similar  to  the  Finea  in  form  and  use  were  the  TESTU- 
DINES  ;  so  called,  because  those  under  them  were  safe  as , 
a  tortoise  under  its  shell,  Liv.  v.  5*  Cfi.  J?-  G.  v.  41.  50. 
de  Bell  Civ-  ii-  2. 14. 

Of  the  same  kind  were  thePLUTEI,  Lvo.  xxi-  61.  xxxiv. 
17.  C*s.  passim,  the  Musculus,  Ibid.  &c. 

These  mantlets  or  sheds  were  used  to  cover  the  men  m 
filling  up  the  ditches,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  CW. 
JB.  G-  viii.  58. 

.  When  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  not  permit  these 
machines  to  be  erected  or  brought  forward  to  the  walls,  the 
besiegers  sometimes  drove  amine  (CUNICULUM  age- 
bant)  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  Lrv.  v*  1921.  or  in  this  man- 
ner  intercepted  the  springs  of  water,  Hirt-  de  Bell  Gall.  viii. 
41,  43. 

When  they  only  wished  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  walls, 
they  supported  the  part  to  be  thrown  down  v*th  wooden 
props,  which  being  consumed  with  fire,  the  wall  fell  to  the 
ground* 

In  the  mean  time  the  besieged,  to  frustrate  the  attempts 
of  the  besiegers  met  their  mines  with  countermines,  (trans- 
versa cunicuks  hostium  cunicubsexcipere)  3Liv.  xxiii.  18. 
which  sometimes  occasioned  dreadful  conflicts  below 
ground,  xxxviii.  7.  The  great  object  was  to  prevent  them 
from  approaching  the  walls,  (apertos,  sc.  ab  hostibus  vel 
Romanis,  cimicidos  morabantur,  mcembusque appropinquate 
profubebanf),  Cass.  B.  G  vii.  22. 

The  besieged  also,  by  means  of  mines,  endeavoured  to 
frustrate  or  pvertprn  the  works  of  the  enemy,  C*s.  B.  G.  iii. 
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21.  vii.  22.  They  withdrew  the  earth  from  the  mount,  (ter- 
rum  ad  se  introrsus  subtrahebant),  or  destroyed  the  works 
by  fires  below,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  besiegers  overturn- 
ed the  walls,  O*  ibid.  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  12. 

Where  they  apprehended  a  breach  would  be  made,  they 
reared  new  walls  behind,  with  a  deep  ditch  before  them. 
They  employed  various  methods  to  weaken  or  elude  the  force 
of  the  ram,  and  to  defend  themselves  against  the  engines  and 
darts  of  the  besiegers,  Liv.  xlii.  63.  But  these,  and  every 
thing  else  belonging  to  this  subject,  will  be  best  understood 
by  reading  the  accounts  preserved  to  us  of  ancient  sieges, 
particularly  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  Lw<  xxiv.33.of  Am- 
bracia  by  Fulvius,  Id.  xxxviii-  4.  of  Alesia  by  Julius  Cxsar, 
de  Bell.  Ga&  vii.  of  Marseilles  by  his  lieutenants,  CW.  B* 
Civ*  ii.  and  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  Vespasian,  Joseph.  deBeiL 
Jud. 

When  the  Romans  besieged  a  town,  and  thought  them, 
selves  sure  of  taking  it,  they  used  solemnly  (certo  carmine) 
to  call  out  of  it  (b  v  o  c  a  r  e  )  the  gods,  under  whose  protection 
the  place  was  supposed  to  be,  Liv.  v.  21.  Hence  when  Troy 
was  taken,  the  gods  are  said  to  have  left  their  shrines,  Vtrg* 
Mn.  ii.  351.  For  this  reason,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
kept  secret  their  tutelary  god,  and  the  Latin  name  of  the  city, 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s*  9.  xxviii.  2*  &  4.  Macrob.  iii.  9. 

The  form  of  a  surrender  we  have,  Liv.  i.  38.  Plaut.  Atnpk* 
i*  1.  71.  &  102.  and  the  usual  manner  of  plundering  a  city 
when  taken,  Polyb.  x-  16. 

NAVAL  AFFAIRS  or  the  ROMANS* 

NAVIGATION  at  first  was  very  rude,  and  the  construe* 
tion  of  vessels  extremely  simple.  The  most  ancient  na- 
tions used  boats  made  of  trunks  of  trees  hollowed,  (ex  sin- 
gulis arboribus  cavatis),  Virg-  G.  126,  262.  Plin.  xvi.  41. 
Liv.  xxvi.  26.  called  Alvei,  iiktres,  scaph&,i??/mo- 
noxyl a,  Patere.  ii.  107.  Ovid. Fast.vi.  407.  Liv*  L  4.  xxv- 
S.  Plin.  vi.  23.  Strab.  iii.  155.  or  composed  of  beams  and 
planks  fastened  together  with  cords  or  wooden  pins,  called 
RATES,  Festus  ;  or  of  reeds  called  Cannje,  Juvenal,  v. 
89.  or  partly  of  slender  planks,  (carina  ac  statumina,  the 
keel  and  ribs,  ex  Im  materia) \  and  partly  of  wicker  hurdle* 
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or  basket-work,  (religuum  corpus  navtum  viminibus  contex- 
tum\  and  covered  with  hides,  as  those  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, Cas.B.  C«  i.  54.  Lucan.  iv-  131.  and  other  nations, 
Htrrodot.  i.  194.  Dio-  xlviii.  18.  hence  called  Navigi  a  vi- 
tilia  corio  circumsuta,  Plin.  iv,  16.  vii.  56.  and  naves  suit- 
les,  xxiv.  9.  s.  40-  in  allusion  to  which,  Virgil  calls  the 
boat  of  Charon  Cymba  su tills,  JEn.  vi.  414.  somewhat  si. 
milar  to  the  Indian  canoes,  which  are  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees ;  or  to  the  boats  of  the  Icelanders  and  Esquimaux  In- 
dians, which  are  made  of  long  poles  placed  ctobs  wise,  tied 
together  with  whale  sinews,  and  covered  with  the  skins  of 
sea-dogs,  sewed  with  sinews  instead  of  thread. 

The  Phoenicians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
ate  said  to  have  been  the  first  inventors  of  the  art  of  sailing, 
as  of  letters  and  astronomy,  Plin.  v.  12-  For  Jason,  to 
whom  the  poets  ascribe  it>  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  vers.  ult.  et 
Amor*  ii.  11.  1.  Lucan.  iii.  194*  and  the  Argonauts,  who 
first  sailed  under  Jason  from  Greece  to  Colchis,  in  the  ship 
Argo,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  that  is,  of  commerce, 
flourished  long  after  the  Phoenicians  were  a  powerful  na- 
tion. But  whatever  be  in  this,  navigation  certainly  received 
from  them  its  chief  improvements. 

The  invention  of  sails  is  by  some  ascribed  to  iEolus,  the 
god  of  the  winds,  Diodor*  v.  7.  and  by  others  to  Daedalus ; 
whence  he  is  said  to  have  flown  like  a  bird  through  the  air, 
Virg-  Mn.  vi.  15.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  made  of 
skins,  which  the  Fenetu  a  people  of  Gaul,  used  even  in  the 
time  of  Caesar,  B.  G-  iii- 13.  afterwards  of  flax  or  hemp ; 
whence  lintea  and  carbasa^  (sing,  -us,),  are  put  for  vela,  sails* 
Sometimes  cloths  spread  out  were  used  for  sails,  Tacit*  An* 
nai  ii.  24.  Hist,  v-  23.  Juvenal*  xii*  66. 

It  was  long  before  the  Romans  paid  any  attention  to  naval 
affairs.  They  at  first  had  nothing  but  boats  made  of  thick 
planks,  Ox  tabulis  crassioribus,  Festus),  such  as  they  used  on 
the  Tiber,  called  Naves  Caudicarl£;  whence  Appiu& 
Claudius,  who  first  persuaded  them  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  A.  U. 
489,  got  the  surname  of  Caudex,  Senec.  de  brev.  vita,  13. 
Parr,  de  Fit.  Rom.  11.  They  are  said  to  have  taken  the  mo- 
del of  their  first  ship  of  war  from  a  vessel  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans, which  happened  to  be  stranded  on  they  coasts,  and  to 
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have  exercised  their  men  on  land  to  the  management  of 
ships,  Polyb.  i.  20.  &  21.  But  this  can  hardly  be  reconcil- 
ed with  what  Polybius  says  in  other  places,  nor  with  what 
we  find  in  Livy  about  the  equipment  and  operations  of  a  Ro- 
man fleet,  Liv.  ix.  30,  38.  Their  first  ships  of  war  were 
probably  built  from  the  model  of  those  of Antrum,  which,  af- 
ter the  reduction  of  that  city,  were  brought  to  Rome,  A.  U. 
417,  Liv.  viii-  14.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  first  Punic 
war  that  they  made  any  figure  by  sea. 

Ships  of  war  were  called  NAVES  LONGjE,  because 
they  were  of  a  longer  shape  than  ships  of  burden,  {naves 
ONERARliE,  l*K*fou  whence  hulks  ;  or  bare*,  barks,  Id- 
dor,  xix-  1-),  which  were  more  round  and  deep,  Crj.  B.  G- 
iv.  20.  v.  7-  The  ships  of  wtfr  were  driven  chiefly  by  oars, 
the  ships  of  burden  by  sails,  C*s-  B.  G-  iv.  25.  Cic.  fam. 
xii.  15-  and  as  they  were  more  heavy  (gravioresJ,  and  sail- 
ed more  slowly,  they  were  sometimes  towed  (remoicotrac- 
t<z)i  after  die  war  ships,  Liv.  xxxii.  16* 

The  ships  of  war  were  variously  named  from  their  rows  or 
ranks  of  oars  (oh  ordimbus  remorum).  Those  which  had  two 
rows  or  tiers  were  called  Bir ernes*  (Dicrota,  Cic.  Att.  v.  11. 
xvi.  4.  vel  Dicrot*,  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  47.)  three,  triremes ; 
four,  quadriremes  ;  five,  quinqueremes  vel  penteres. 

The  Romans  scarcely  had  any  ships  of  more  than  five 
banks  of  oars ;  and  therefore  those  of  six  or  seven  banks  are 
called  by  a  Greek  name,  Hexeres>  Hepteres*  Liv.  xxxvii. 
23.  and  above  that  by  a  circumlocution,  naves,  octo,  novem, 
decern  ordinum>  vel  versuum>  Flor.  iv.  11.  Thus  Livy  calb 
a  ship  of  sixteen  rows,  (Ux*th*wt>  Polyb.\  navis  ingentis 
magnitudinisy  quam  sexdecim  versus  remorum  agebant,  Liv. 
xlv.  34.  This  enormous  ship,  however,  sailed  up  the  Tiber 
to  Rome,  Ibid. — The  ships  of  Antony,  (which  Florussays 
resembled  floating  castles,  and  towns,  iv.  11-4.  Virgil,  float, 
ing  islands  or  mountains,  Mn.  viii.  691.  So  Dio,  1.  33.), 
had  only  from  six  to  nine  banks  of  oars,  Flor.  iv.  4.  Dio 
says  from  four  to  ten  rows,  1.  23* 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
rowers  sat.  That  most  generally  received  is,  that  they  were 
placed  above  one  another  in  different  stages  or  benches  (in 
transtris  vdjugis)  on  the  side  of  the  ship,  not  in  a  perpen- 
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dicular  line,  but  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx.  The  oars  of  the 
lowest  bench  were  short,  and  those  of  the  other  benches  in* 
creased  in  length,  in  proportion  to  their  height  above  the  wa- 
ter. This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  several  passages  in  the 
classics,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  119.  Lucan.  ill*  536.  Sit.  Italic*  xiv. 
424.  and  by  the  representations  which  remain  of  ancient  gal- 
lies,  particularly  that  on  Trajan's  pillar  at  Rome.  It  is,  how- 
ever, attended  with  difficulties  not  easily  reconciled. 

There  were  three  different  classes  of  rowers,  .whom  the 
Greeks  called  Thranit*,  ZeugiU  or  Zeugioi%  and  Thalam- 
ic or  -toi,  from  the  different  parts  of  the  ship  in  which  they 
were  placed.  The  first  sat  in  the  highest  part  of  the  ship, 
next  the  stern ;  the  second,  in  the  middle ;  and  the  last  in 
the  lowest  part,  next  the  prow.  Some  think  that  there  were 
as  many  oars  belonging  to  each  of  these  classes  of  rowers,  as 
the  ship  was  said  to  have  ranks  or  banks  of  oars :  others,  that 
there  were  as  many  rowers  to  each  oar,  as  the  ship  is  said  to 
have  banks ;  and  some  reckon  the  number  of  banks,  by  that 
of  oars  on  each  side.  In  this  manner  they  remove  die  diffi- 
culty of  supposing  eight  or  ten  banks  of  oars  above  one  ano- 
ther, and  even  forty ;  for  a  ship  is  said  by  Plutarch  and  A- 
thenaeus,  to  have  been  built  by  Ptolemy  Philopator  which 
had  that  number :  so  PSn.  vik  56.  But  these  opinions  are 
involved  in  still  more  inextricable  difficulties. 

Ships  contrived  for  lightness  and  expedition  {naves  AC- 
TUARIiE)  had  but  one  rank  of  oars  on  each  side,  (simpli- 
ce  ordine  agebantur,  tu*nfm>  Tacit.  Hist*  v.  23.)  or  at  most 
two,  Cas*  B.  G.  v.  1.  Lucan.  iii.  534-  They  were  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  and  called  by  various  names ;  as,  Celoces^  i.  e. 
naves  celeres  vel  cursvria,  Lembi>  Phaseh,  Myoparonesy  &c 
Cic.  et  Iav.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  were  the  na- 
iwLIBURNjE,  Herat.  Epod- i.  1.  a  kind  of  light  gallies 
used  by  the  Liburni,  a  people  of  Dalmatia,  addicted  to'pi- 
racy.  To  ships  of  this  kind  Augustus  was  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  his  victory  over  Antony  at  Actium,  Dio$  L  29. 
32-  Hence  after  that  time  the  name  of  naves  LIBURNiB 
was  given  to  all  light  quick-sailing  vessels ;  and  few  ships 
were  built  but  of  that  construction,  VegeU  iv.  33, 

Ships  were  also  denominated  from  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged,  C*s.  B.  C  iii.  5.-Cfc.  Fcrr.  v.  33,  tod  the 
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various  uses  to  which  they  were  applied ;  as  Na  ves  M**» 
c at orije^  frumentari<t>  vinarue,  olearta  ;  Piscatorije, 
JLiv.  xxiii.  1-  vel  lenunculi,  fishing- boats,  C*s.  £•  C  ii*  39. 
Speculators  et  expioratori*,  spy-boats,  Liu-  xxx-10. 
xxxvi-  42.  P^ujaticje  vel  predatorve,  Id.  xxxiv.  32.  36. 
Hyp  pa  g  ogas,  vel  Hyppagines,  for  carrying  horses  and  their 
ilders,  Lw.  xliv.  28.  Ge&  x.  25.  Festus*  TABELLARiiE, 
message-boats,  &««•  i?pw*-  77,  Piaut.  Mil.  Glor.  iv.  L 
39;  VficroRiiE  GRAVEsquE,  transports  and  ships  of  bur- 
den ;  Annotina  prmat*quc>  built  that  or  the  former  year  for 
private  use ;  some  read  annonarite,  i.e.  for  carrying  provisions, 
C*$.  B.  G-  v.  7.  Each  ship  had  its  long-boat  joined  to  it, 
(cymbul*  otterariu  adh*rescebantj ',  Plin.  Ep.  8.  20. 

A  large  Asiatic  ship  among  the  Greeks  was  called  Cer- 
curvs,  Phut  Merc.  i.  1.  86.  Stick  ii.  2.  84.  iii- 1-  12.  it  is 
supposed  from  the  island  Corcyra  :  but  Pliny  ascribes  the 
invention  of  it  to  the  Cyprians,  vii.  56* 

Gallies  kept  by  princes  and  great  men  for  amusement, 
Wfere  called  by  various  names ;  Triremes  ferata\*\  orate, 
tu$ori#  et  cubiculat*  vel  thalamegi,  pleasure-boats  orbaiges, 
Senec.  de  bem  vii.  20  Suet'  C*s.  52*  priv*,  i.  ef  propria  et 
non  meritori*,  one*s  own,  not  hired,  Herat.  Ep\  i- 1-  92. 
sometimes  of  immense  size,  Deceres  vel  decemremesy  Suet. 
Cal.  37. 

Each  ship  had  a  name  peculiar  to  itself  inscribed  or  paint* 
^d  on  its  prow;  thus*pRisTis,  ScYLtAjCitNTAtfRirs.&c. 
Firg.  Mn.  v- 1 16.  &c<  called  PARASEMON,  its  sign,  He. 
rodot.  viii.  89.  Leo.  xxxvii.  29-  or  INSIGNE,  Tacit-  Am. 
vi-  34.  as  its  tutelary  god  (tutela  vel  tutelare  numen)  was 
on  its  stern,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  el.  3.  v.  110.  et  el.  9-  v-  !•  Herod. 
ivu  112.  Pers.  vi-  30,  Sil.  ltd.  xiv.  411. 439.  whence  that 
$art  of  the  ship  was  called  TUTELA  otCautelay  andbdd 
sacred  by  the  mariners,  Lucan.  iii.  510-  Senec.  BpUt<  76. 
JPetron.  c.  105.  There  supplications  and  treaties  were  made, 
JJv  xxx.  36.  Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  76.* 

In  some  ships  the  tuteta  and  **t*m**  were  the  samfe,  Serv. 
ad  Virgil.  Mn.  v.  116-  Act.  Apost.  xxviii.  11. 

Ships  of  burden  used  to  have  a  basket  suspended  on  the 
top  of  their  mast  as  their  sign,  (pro  stgno)y  hence  they  were 
tidied  Corbix^s,  Fems>  Cic.  At*  xvi.  6.  Phut.  Pm*  &** 
l>  4*  fc  40, 
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There  was  an  ornament  in  the  stern,  and  sometimes  on 
the  prow,  made  of  wood  like  the  tail  of  a  fish,  called  AP- 
L.USTRE,  vel  plur.  -ia*  from  which  was  erected  a  staff  or 
pole  with  a  riband  or  streamer  (fascia  vdfaniaj  on  the  top* 
Juvenal,  x.  136-  Lucan.  iii.  671. 

The  ship  of  the  commander  of  a  fleet  (navis  Pretoria)  was 
distinguished  by  a  red  flag,  (vexiilum  vel  velum  pur})ureum)y 
Tacit*  Hist,  v.  22.  Plin.  xix.  1.  Caes.  B-  C.  ii.  6.  and  by  a 
light,  Flo*,  iv.  8.  Virg.  Mn.  ii,  256, 

The  chief  parts  of  a  ship  and  its  appendages  were,  CA- 
RINA, the  keel  or  bottom ;  Statumina,  the  ribs,  or  pieces, 
of  timber  which  strengthened  the  sides  ;  PRORA,  the  prow 
or  forepart ;  PUPPIS,  the  stern  or  hind-part ;  ALVEUS, 
the  belly  or  hold  of  the  ship ;  SENTINA,  the  pump,  Cas, 
J&.  C-  iii-  25.  or  rather  the  bilge  or  bottom  of  the  hold,  where 
the  water,  which  leaked  into  the  ship,  remained  till  it  was 
pumped  out,  (donecp&r  an  tli  am  cxhauriretur),  Cic.  tarn, 
ix.  15.  Sen.  6.  Martial*  ix..  19,  4.  Suet.  Tib.  51-  or  the  bilge* 
wateritse\£>Juvenal.  vjf  99.  properly  called  n  a  ute  a,  Ptaut. 
Asin.  v-  2-  44.  Nonius*  1.  25.  In  order  to  keep  out  the  wa« 
ter,,  ships  were  besmeared  with  wax  and  pitch  ;  hence  call- 
ed cirat£}  Ovid.  Her.  y-  42, 

On  the  sides  (latere)  were  holes  {foramina)  for  the  oars, 
(REMI,  called  also  by  the  poets  t onset,  the  broad  part  or  end 
of  them,  palma  vel  palmulajf  and  seats  (sediliavel  transtra) 
for  the  rowers,  (r  e  m  i g  es). 

Each  G&t  was  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood,  (paxillus  vel  tigmwf, 
teres j J  called  SCALMUS,  by  thongs  or  strings,  called 
Stroppi  vel  struppi,  Isid.  xix.  4.  hence  scalmus  is  put  for 
a  boat,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  14.  Navicula  duorum  scalmorum,  a  boat 
of  two  oars,  Cicf  Oratf  ii.  34.  Actuatia,  sc.  navis,  decern 
icalmtSj  Id.  Att.  xvi.  3.  Quatuor  scalmorum  navis,  FelL  ii. 
43.  The  place  where  the  oars  were  put  when  the  rowers 
were  done  working,  was  called  Casteria,  Plaut.  Asm.  iii. 
1-16. 

On  the  stern  was  the  judder,  (GUBERNACULUM  vel 
elavus,)  and  the  pilot  (gubernator)  who  directed  it.    , 

Some  ships  had  two  rudders,  one  on  each  end,  and  two 
(rows,  so  that  they  might  be  moved  either  way  without  turn* 
jng,  Tacit.  At\n$l  ii.  6.  mu^h  used  by  the  Germans,  fcf,  <fc 
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Mor.  G>  44.  and  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or  Black  Sea, 
called  CAMAR/E,  Strab-  xi.  496.  because  in  a  swelling 
sea  they  were  covered  with  boards  like  the  vaulted  roof  of  a 
house,  (carhera).  Tacit.  Hist  iii.  47.  GelL  x-  25.  hence  Cfa- 
marit*,  the  name  of  a  people  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea, 
Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  700. 

On  the  middle  of  the  ship  was  erected  the  mast,  (MA- 
LUS)f  which  was  raised,  fattoUebatur  vel  erigebatur\  Cic. 
Verr.  v.  34.  when  the  ship  left  the  harbour,  and  taken  down 
ftnclinabatur  vel  ponebatur\  when  it  approached  die  land, 
Virg.  Mn*  v.  829-  Lucan.  iii.  45-  the  place  where  it  stood 
was  called  Modi  us,  Isid-  xix.  2.  The  ships  of  the  ancients 
had  only  one  mast. 

On  the  mast  were  fixed  the  sail-yards,  (Antenna  vel 
brachia),  and  the  sails  (VELA)  fastened  by  ropes  (fanes 
vel  rudentes).  Imtnittere  rudentes,  to  loosen  all  the  cord* 
age ;  pandere  Vela,  to  spread  the  sails,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  4. 

The  sails  were  usually  white,  as  hein^thought  more  luc- 
ky, Ovid.  Her.  ii,  11*  CatulL  lxiv*  225,  Sic*  sometimes  co- 
loured, Plin-  xix-  i.  s>  5- 

The  ends  of  the  sail-yards  were  called  CORNUA ; 
'  from  which  were  suspended  two  ropes  called  PEDES,  bra- 
ces, by  pulling  which  towards  the  stern,  the  sails  were  turn- 
ed to  the  right  or  left*    If  the  wind  blew  obliquely  from  the 
left,  they  pulled  the  rope  on  the  right,  and  so  on  the  contra- 
ry :  hence  facere  pedem,  to  trim  or  adjust  the  sails,  Virg* 
JEn*  v.  830.  Obhquat  lavo  pede  carbasa,  turns  the  sails  so 
as  to  catch  the  wind  blowing  from  the  right,  Lucan.  v,  428* 
so  obhquat  sinus  in  ventum,  Virg.^  JEn.  v.  16.  Currere  «- 
(rogue pede,  to  sail  with  a  wind  right  astern,  or  blowing  di- 
rectly from  behind,  Catull.  iv-  21.  In  contrarium  navigare 
prolatis  pedibusy  by  tacking,  Plin-u.  57.  s-48-  Intendcr* 
brachia  velis,  i.  e.  vela  brathiis,  to  stretch  the  sails,  or  to 
haul  them  out  to  the  yard  arms,  Virg.  JEru  v.  829-  Dare 
vela  ventis,  to  set  sail,  Virg*  JEn.  iv.  546.  So  Vela  facere, 
Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  or  to  make  way,  Virg.  Mn>  v.  281.  Subdu- 
^ere  vela,  to  lower  the  sails,  Sil.  vi,  325.  Mimstrare  ve£s, 
vel  -a,  i.  e.  attendere,  to  manage,  by  drawing  m  and  letting 
out  the  opposite  braces,  (addueendo  et  remittendo  vel  prqfc- 
ftttdo  pedes),  Virg.  Mn>  vi.  302.  *•  218.  Velis  remis,  sc+etf 
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i.  e.  summnvi,  mahibus  pet£busquey  omnibus  nervis,  with 

might  and  main,  Cic-ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  14.  Tiwiii.  11.  Of. 

iii-  33.  but  in  the  last  passage  the  best  copies  have  viris  e- 

quisque;  as,  PMviii. 7.  So remigio veloque,  PlautAsin. 

1-  3-  5-  who  puts  novates  pedes  for  remiges  et  nout*,  Men. 
ii.  2-  ult 

The  top-sails  were  called  SUPPARA  velorum,  Luean. 

v.  429.  or  any  appendage  to  the  main-sail,  Stat.  Sylv-  ii-  2. 

27-  Senec.  ep.  77. 

Carina ,  puppis*  and  even  trabs,  a  beam,  are  often  put 

by  the  poets  for  the  whole  ship ;  but  never  velum,  as  we 

use  sail  for  one  ship  or  many ;  thus,  a  sail,  an  hundred  sail* 
The  rigging  and  tackling  of  a  ship,  its  sails,  sail-yards, 

oars,  ropes,  &c*  were  called  Arm  amenta,  Plant.  Merc. 

i-  62.  Hence  arma  is  put  for  the  sails,  colligere  armajubct, 

i-  e.  vela  cantrahere,  VirgiEn.  v  15.  and  for  the  rudder, 

spoltata  armis,  i.  e.  clavo,  vi.  353. 

Ships  of  war,  {naves  hnga  vel  bellies  J,  and  these  only, 
had  their  prowls  armed  with  a  sharp  beak,  (Rostrum,  of- 
tener  plur.  rostra,)  C*s.  B.  G.  iil  13-  Sil.  Ital  xiv.  480. 
which  usually  had  three  teeth  or  points,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  142. 
viii.  690.  whence  these  ships  were  called  Rostrate,  and  ' 
because  the  beak  was  covered  with  brass,  ^Erata,  C*s. 
B.  C  ii.  3.  HoraU  Od.  ii.  16.  21-  Phn.  xxxii.  1. 

Ships  when  about  to  engage,  had  towers  erected  on  them, 

-whence  stones  and  missive  weapons  were  discharged  from 
engines,  C*s.  B>  G.  iii.  14.  filor*  iv.  11.  i%».  xxxiL  V 
Plutarch  in  Ant.  called  Propugnacxtla,  Flor..  ii*  2. 
HoraU  Epod-  i-  2.  hence  turrit*  puppes,  Virg.  Mxu  viii. 
993.*  Agrippa  invented  a  kind  of  towers  which  were  sud- 
denly raised,  Serv-  in  Virg.  Towers  used  also  to  be  erected 
on  ships  in  sieges  and  at  other  times,  Uv.  xxiv.  34.  Tacit. 
Ann.  xv.  9.  SiL  Ital.  xiv.  418. 

Some  ships  of  war  were  all  covered,  (tect*  vel  constrat*y 
xMT&tyxKtn  5  qua  **T*rt»f4*r*y  tabulate  vel  constrata  kabebant, 
decks);  others  uncovered,  (apert*%  *&***•*>  v.  -«0,  Cic* 
Att.  v.  11.  12.  vi.  8.  &  12.  except  at  the  prow  and  stern, 
where  those  who  fought  stood,  Zw.  xxx*  43.  xxxvi.  42. 
C***  passim.  Cic*  Verr.  v.  34. 

The  planks  or  platforms  (tabulate*)  on  which  the  roarU 
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ners  salt  or  passed  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  were 
called  FORI,  gang-ways,  fab  eo  quod  incessus  ferant), 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  60S-  vi.  412-  Cic-  Sen.  6.  and  the 
helps  to  mount  on  board,  Pontes  vel  Sc  a  lje,  (#«•**$?»< 
vel  xnrmmd,  Virg.  Mn.  x.  288. 654.  658  Stat  Syh/m.  2. 
55-Some  take/art  forthedeck,  fSTEGA,  *,  Plant  >  Bacck 
ii.  3.  44.  Stick.  ill  1.  120  others  for  the  seats.  It  is  at 
least  certain  they  were  both  in  the  top  of  the  ship  and  be- 
low, SiL  xiv.  425.  Lucan.  iit»  630.  We  also  find  forusy 
sing.  Oeil.  xvi.  19. 

The  anchor,  (ANCHORA),  which  moored  or  fastened 
(fundabat  vel  alhgabai)  the  ships,  was  at  first  of  stone, 
sometimes  of  wood  filled  with  lead,  but  afterwards  of  iron. 
It  was  thrown  (Jaciebatur)  from  the  prow,  VirgMn.  vi.  ult. 
by  a  cable,  and  fixed  in  the  ground,  while  the  ship  stood, 
(or,  as  we  say,  rode)  at  anchor,  {ad  anchor  am  vel  in  anchor* 
stabat),  Qes.  B-  G.  v.  10*  and  raised, (tollebatur  vel  vciieba. 
tut)  when  it  sailed,  Id.  iv.  23.  sometimes  the  cable  (ancho- 
rofevel  anchora)  was  cut,  (pr*cidebatur),  Liv.  xxfi-  19. 
Cic  Verr.  v.  34.  The  Veneti  used  iron  chains  instead  of 
ropes,  C**  B.  G.  iiif  13. 

The  plummet  fix  sounding  depths  (ad  altitudinem  maris 
cxplorandam)  was  called  BOLIS  or  Catapirates,  Isid.  xix- 
4.  or  Molybdis,  -iflfo,  as  Gronovius  reads,  Stat.  S8*  in. 
2. 30- 

Theropesby  which  a  ship  was  tied  to  land  were  called  RE- 
3FINACULA,  Virg.Mn.  w.  580.  or  Oiue,  Lev.  xxii.  19. 
Xxviii.  36.  or  simply  Funes,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  639.  667« 
Hence  Oram  solvere ,  to  set  sail,  QutnctiL  Ep.  ad  Trypk  & 
iv.  2.  41. 

The  ancients  had  ropes  for  girding  a  ship  in  a  storm,  12b- 
rat.  Od.  i.  14.  Act.  Apost*  xxvii.  17.  which  are  still  used. 
They  had  also  long  poles,(eo;ilc,  perHc*>  sude&9  vel  trude$)<fo 
push  it  off  rocks  and  shoals,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  5208. 

Sand,  or  whatever  was  put  in  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady,  was 
called  SABURRA,  ballast,  Z»  xxxvii*  14.  Virg.  G-  iv. 
195. 

Ships  were  built  (*dificabanfur)  of  fir,  (fiMesfrt  Vicg.  G. 
ii.  68.  alder,  (ainus,  Lucan.  iii.  440.  whence  oAri,  ships,  ib. 
2. 4fi7.)  cedar,  pine,  and  cypress,  Vegef  i*  34.  by  the  FentA 
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of  oak,  (ex  robore),  Caes.  B.  G.  Hi*  13*  sometimes  of  green 
wood ;  so  that  a  number  of  ships  were  put  on  the  stocks, 
(posit*),  completely  equipped  and  launched,  (instruct*)  v. 
QrnaWarmaUqut  in  aquam  deduct*  smt)y  in  forty-five  days 
after  the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  forest,  Liv.  xxviiL  45. 
and  by  Caesar,  at  Aries,  against  the  people  of  Marseilles, 
in  thirty  days,  de  Bell.  Cw-  i.  34-  See  Plin.  xvi.  39-  s.  74. 

Tfiere  was  a  place  at  Rome  beyond  the  Tiber  where  ships 
lay  and  were  built,  called  Navalia,  plur.  -turn,  the  dock, 
Lw-  iii.  26.  viii.  14-  xl.  5L 

As  the  Romans  quickly  built  fleets,  they  as  speedily  man- 
ned them.  Freedmen  and  slaves  were  employed  3s  mariners 
or  rowers,  (naut*  vel  remiges)>  who  were  also  called  Socn 
iYavales,  jLtu.xxi.49,  50.  xxii.  11.  xxvi- 17.  andCiAs- 
sici,  xxvi*  48.  Curt.  iv.  3.  18.  The  citizens  and  allies 
were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  these,  according 
to  their  fortune,  and  sometimes  to  supply  them  with  provi- 
sions and  pay  for  a  limited  time,  Liv.  xxiv.  11.  xxvi.  35. 

The  legionary  soldiers  at  first  used  to  fight  at  sea  as  welt 
as  on  land.  But  when  the  Romans  came  to  have  regular  and 
constant  fleets,  there  was  a  separate  kind  of  soldiers  raised 
lor  the  marine  service,  (tnilites  in  classem  scrips  Liv.  xxii. 
57.  *ho  were  called  CLASSIARII,  qtEpibata,  C**.  pas- 
sim. Suet.  Galb.  12.  Tacit.  AnnaL  xv*  51.  but  this  service 
was  reckoned  less  honourable  than  that  of  the  legionary  sol- 
diers, Suet.  ibid.  Liv.  xxxii.  23.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  87<  some- 
times performed  by  manumitted  slaves,  Suet  Aug*  16. 
The  rowers  also  were  occasionally  armed,  lav.  xxvi.  48. 
xxxvii.  16- 

The  allies  and  conquered  states  were  in  after  times  bound 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  ships  completely  equipped 
and  manned,  Cic.  Verr-  v.  17,  &c.  Liv.  xxxvi.  43.  xlil  48. 
some  only  stores,  arms,  tackling,  and  men,  xxviii.  45- 

Augustus  stationed  a  fleet  on  t£te  TusGaii  sea  at  Misenum* 
where  Agrippa  made  a  fine  harbour  called  Portus  Julius, 
Suet.Aug.  16.  by  joining  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  lacus 
Avernusi*  the  bay  of  Bajae,  (sinus  Bajanus,  Suet-  Ner.  27. 
vel  lam*  Bajanus,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  4-)  Dio.  xlviii.  5a 
Virg.  G*  it  163.  and  another  on  the  Hadriatic  at  Ravenna, 
Suet.  Aug,  49-  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5-  Veget  iv.  31.  und  in 
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other  parts  of  the  empire,  Tacit.  Hist,  i.  58,  ii.  83.  iv.  79~ 
also  on  rivers,  as  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  Tacit.  Anna/. 
iii.  30.  Flor.  iv.  12.  26. 

The  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet  was  called  Dux  phafec 
Tusqus  ct a'ssis,  Cu>  Vert.  v.  34.  and  his  ship,  NAVIS 
PRETORIA,  Liv*  xxix.  25.  which  in  the  night-time  had, 
as  a  sign,  (signum  nocturnum)  three  lights,  Ibid* 

At  first theconsuls and  praetors  used  to  command  the  tkas 
of  the  republic,  or  some  one  under  them ;  as  Lselius  under 
Scipio,  Liv.  xxvii.  42.  xxix.  25. 

The  commanders  of  each,  ship  were  called  NAVAR- 
CHI,  Cie.Perr*  iii. 80.  v.  24.  or  Trierarchi,  i.  z.pr*fecti 
trieris  vel  triremis  navis,  Cic.  Vera  i.  20.  Tacit.  Hist  ii.  9. 
Suet  Ner.  34.  or  Magistri  Navium,  Liv.  xxix.  25- 
The  master  or  proprietor  of  a  trading  vessel,  N  AUCLE- 
Ii\JSJ>laut-Mitiv.3.  16.Naviculator,  vcI-arius.  (5c- 
Fam*  xvi.  9.  Att.  ix.  3-  Perr.  ii.  55.  Manrh  5.  who,  when 
he  did  not  go  to  sea  himself,  but  employed  another  to  navi- 
gate his  ship,  was  said* 'Naviculanam  sc.  rem  facere*  Cic. 
Verr.  v.  18. 

The  person  who  steered  the  ship,  and  directed  its  course, 
avas  called  GUBERNATOR,  the. pilot,  sometimes  also 
MAcisTERt^7r^.^n-v.  176.  <S*/-iv.  719,  or  Rector,  Zk- 
can.  viii.  167.  Pirg.  Mn.  iii-  161.  and  176.  He  sat  at  the 
helm,  Cic.  Sen*  6.  on  the  top  of  the  stern  dressed  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  Plaut-  Mil.  iv.  4*  41. 45.  and  gave  orders 
about  spreading  and  contracting  the  sails,  (eocpandere  vel 
.  contrahere  vela,)  plying  or  checking  the  oars,  (incumber* 
rends  vtlcos  inhibere\  &c.  Pirg.  v.  12*  x.  218.  Ctc,  Orat> 
I  33.  Att.  xiii.  21. 

It  was  his  part  to  know  the  signs  of  the  weather,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  ports  and  places,  and  particularly  to  observe 
the  winds  and  the  stars,  Ovid*  Met.  iii-  592.  Lucan-  viii.  172. 
Pirg*  Mn.  iii.  201.  269-  5L3.  For  as  the  ancients  knew  not 
the  use  of  the  compass,  they  were  directed  in  their  voyages 
chiefly  by  the  stars  in  the  night-time,  Horat.  Orf.  ii.  16.  3. 
and  in  the  day-time  by  coasts  and  islands  which  thty  ta*e\v. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  navigation  was  then  chiefly 
confined,  they  could  not  be  long  out  of  the  sight  of  land. 
When  overtaken  by  a  storm,  the  usual  method  was  to  driven 
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their  ships  on  shore,  (tn  terrain  agere  vet  ejicerc)  ,  and  when 
the  danger  was  over,  to  set  them  afloat  again  by  the  strength 
of  arms  and  levers.  In  the  ocean  they  only  cruised  along 
the  coast 

In  some  ships  there  were  two  pilots,  Milan,  ix.  40-  who 
hacF  an  assistant  called  PRORETA,  Plaut.  Mud  iv.  3-  75* 
i.  e.  Custos  et  tutela  pror*>  who  watched  at  the  prow,  Ovid* 
Met*  iii.  617. 

He  who  had  command  over  the  towers  was  called  Hor* 

tator  and  PAtfSARius,(MAttw),P/btt*.  Merc,  iv*  2-4.  &e* 

nee.  JSpist.  56.  Ovid:  ibid*  or  Portisculus,  Plaut.  Asm. 

iii.  1.  15.  Festus;  which  was  also  the  name  of  the  staff  or 

mallet  with  which  he  excited  or  retarded  them,  (celeusmata 

vel  kortamenta  dabat),  Plaut.  Asin.  iii.  1. 15.  Isid.Ong*  xix* 

12.     He  did  this  also  with  his  voice  in  a  musical  tone,  that 

the  rowers  might  keep  time  in  their  motions,  Serv.  ad  Virg. 

Mn.  iii.  128.  Sil  v.  360.  Val  Place,  i-  470.  Martial-  iii.  67. 

iv.  64.  QuinctU.  i.  10- 16.  Stat  Thtb.  vi-  WXyAwotu  in  Cic* 

divin.  17.  Hence  it  is  also  applied  to  the  commanders,  Dh9 

L.  32.    Those  who  hauled*  or  pulled  a  rope,  who  raised  a 

weight,  or  the  like,  called  HELCIARII,  used  likewise  to 

animate  one  another  with  a  loud  cry,  Martial-  ibid  hence 

Nauticus  clamor  %  the  cries  or  shouts  of  the  mariners,  Virg. 

Mn.  iii.  128.  v.  140.  Lucan.  ii.  688. 

Before  a  fleet  (CLASS1S)  set  out  to  sea,  it  was  solemnly 
reviewed  Clustrata  est)  like  an  army.  Cie.  Phil,  xii-  3.  Pray* 
ers  were  made  and  victims  sacriBced,  JLiv.  xxix*  27.  xxxvj* 
42.  Appian.  Bell-  Civ.  v.  Virg-  Mn.  iii.  118.  v.  772.  Sil. 
xvii.  48-  The  auspices  were  consulted,  Val.  Max.  L  Hor. 
Epod.  x.  1*  16.  24.  and  if  any  unlucky  omen  happened,  as 
a  person  sneezing  on  the  left,  or  swallows  alighting  on 
the  ships,  &c.  the  voyage  was  suspended,  Polym.  iii.  10. 
Frontin.  i.  12. 

The  mariners  when  they  set  sail  or  reached  the  harbour, 
decked  the  stern  with  garlands,  Virg .  Mn-  iv.  418.  <?•  i.  303. 
There  was  great  labour  in  launching  (in  deducendoj  the 
ships,  Vvrg.  Mn.  iv.  397.  for  as  the  ancients  seldom  sailed  In 
winter,  their  ships  during  that  time  were  drawn  up  (subdue- 
**)  on  land,  Horav  Od.  i.  4-  2-  Virg.  Mn.  1 555.  and  stood 
«i  the  shore,  Virg.  Mi.  iii.  135. 177. 
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They  were  drawn  to  sea  by  ropes  and  levers,  (veeti&as)  * 
with  rollers  placed  below,  (cylindris  lignisque  teretibus  et  ro- 
tundis  subjectis),  called  Palanges,  vel  -g<?y  Cas-  £.  C.  ii. 
9.  or  ScuTtiJLiE,  Ibid-  iii.  34.  and  according  to  some,  lapsus 
rotarum  ;  but  others  more  properly  take  this  phrase  for  ro- 
te labentes,  wheels,  Virg.  Mn-  ii.  236. 

Archimedes  invented  a  wonderful  machine  for  this  pur. 
pose,  called  Helix.  Athen.  v-  Plutarch'  in  Marcell.—Sil- 
ltd.  xiv-  352. 

Sometimes  ships  were  conveyed  for  a  considerable  space 
by  land,  Liv.  xxv.  11.  Sil*  xii-  441.  Suet.  Cat'  47.  and  for 
that  purpose  they  were  sometimes  so  made,  that  they  might 
be  ta^en  to  pieces,  Curt,  viii.  10.  Justin'  xxxii.  3.  a  practice 
still  in  use.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  transported  some  ships 
from  the  open  sea  to  the  Ambracian  gulf  near  Actiuin,  on  a 
kind  of  wall  covered  with  the  raw  hides  of  oxen ;  Dwy  L* 
}2  in  like  manner  over  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  Id  LL  S. 
Strab.  viii*  335.  So  Trajan,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Ti- 
gris, Id.  xlviii.  28- 

The  signal  for  embarking  was  given  with  the  trumpet  Lu- 
can.  ii.  690*  They  embarked  (conscendebant)  in  a  certain  or. 
der,  the  mariners  first,  and  then  the  soldiers,  Liv.  xxix-  25. 
xxii.  16.  They  also  sailed  in  a  certain  older,  Vtrg.  Mn.  v. 
833.  the  light  vessels  usually  foremost,  then  the  fleet  or  ships 
of  war,  and  after  them  the  ships  of  burden.  But  this  order 
was  often  changed,  Lav.  passim* 

When  they  approached  the  place  of  their  destination,  they 
were  very  attentive  to  the  objects  they  first  saw,  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  omens  at  their  departure,  Virg.  Mn.  iiu  537 
Xdv.  xxix.  27.  xxx.  25. 

When  they  reached  the  shore,  (tcrtam  appulerwt),  and 
landed  (exposuarunt)  the  troops,  prayers  and  sacrifices  again 
trere  made,  Liv.  xxxvii. 14.  47. 

If  the  country  was  hostile,  and  there  was  no  proper  har- 
bour, they  made  a  naval  camp,  (castranavalia  vel  nautica) 
and  drew  up  their  ships  on  land,  (subducebant),  Liv.  xxx- 
9.  10.  xxiii.  28-  Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  21.  They  did  so,  especially 
if  they  were  to  winter  there,  Liv.  xxxvi.  45.  xxxviii.  8. 
But  if  they  were  to  remain  only  for  a  short  fime,  the  fleet 
xt&  stationed  in  some  convenient  place,  ad  anchor  am  state* 
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vel  in  station*  tenebaturf,  not  far  from  land,  IJv.  xxxi.  23, 
xxxvii.  15.  xxiv.  17.  C*s.  B.  C.  iii.  6-  iv.  21-  B.  Alex*  25. 
Harbours  fPORTUS>>  were  most  strongly  fortified,  es- 
pecially at  the  entrance,  faditus  vel  introitus ;  os>  ostium, 
ve\ fauces),  Virg.  JEn.  i.  404.  Cic.  et  Liv.  The  two  sides  of 
which,  or  the  piers,  wefe  called  CORNUA,  Cic.  Att.  ix. 
14.  Laican.  ii.  615.  706.  or  BRACHIA,  P&n.  Ep.  vi.  31, 
Suet.  Claud.  20.  Liv.  xxxi.  26.  on  the  extremities  were  e- 
rected  bulwarks  and  towers,  Fitruv.v.  11.  There  was  usu- 
ally also  a  watch-tower, (Pharos,  plur.  -t),  Ibid,  withlights 
to  direct  the  course  erf* ships  in  the  night-time,  as  at  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  C*s.  B.  C-  iii.  ult.  Plin.  xxxvi.  12.  at  Ostia 
and  Ravenna.  Ibid,  at  Capreas,  Brundusium,  and  other  pla- 
ces. Suet.  Tib.  74.  Cal.  46-  Stat.  Sj/h.ui.  5. 100-  A  chain 
sometimes  was  drawn  across  as  a  barrier  or  boom,  (daw* 
*r«7??>,Frontin.  Stratagem,  i.  5.  6* 

Harbours  were  naturally  formed  at  die  mouths  of  rivers  ; 
hence  the  name  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Serv. 
adVvrg  Mn.  v.  281.  Iav*\.  33.  xxvi.  19.  Dionys.  iii.  45. 
Ovid  calls  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  septem  Portus, 
Her.  xiv.  107.  Amor,  ii-  13.  10. 

Harbours  made  by  art  fmanu  vel  arte)  were  called  Co- 
thones,  vel  -ka,  -orum,  Serv  ad  Virg.  JEn-  i.  431.  Fes- 
tus. 

Adjoining  to  the  harbour  were  docks  (N A  V ALI  A,  -mm)* 
where  the  ships  were  laid  up,  (subduct*),  careened,  and  re. ; 
fitted,  (refectaj  ,Cic.  Off.  ii.  17-  Lw.  xxxvii.  10.  Cas.  B* 
C.  ii.  3.  4.  Virg.  iv.  593,  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  9.  21. 

Fleets  about  to  engage  were  arranged  in  a  manner  similar 
to  armies  on  land.  Certain  ships  were  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre,(media  aciesJ,  others  in  the  right  wing,  (dextrum  cor- 
nuj,  and  others  in  the  left ;  some  as  a  reserve,  Csubsidium, 
naves  subsidi^rt^h  Hirt.  de  Bell.  AL  10*  Liv.  xxxvii.  23. 
29.  xxxvi.  44-  We  find  them  sometimes  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  a  forceps,  and  a  circle,  Polyb.  i.  Poly  an* 
iii.  Thucyd.  ii*  but  most  frequently  of  a  semicircle  or  half 
moon,  Veget.  iv.  45.  Sil.  xiv.  370. 

Before  the  battle,  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  made  as  on 
land  ;  the  admiral  sailed  round  the  fleet  in  a  light  galley, 
(navzs  actuarial,  and  exhorted  the  men. 
The  soldiers  and  sailors  made  ready  f$e  expediefant)  fop 
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action ;  they  furled  the  sails  and  4j$usted  the  rigging  ;  for 
they  never  chose  to  fight  but  in  palmnveatber,  Lev-  xxvi- 
39. 

A  red  flag  was  displayed  from  the  admiral's  ship,  as  a 
signal  to  engage.  The  trumpets  in  it  and  all  thf  other  ships 
were  sounded,  Stl.  xiv.  372-  and  a  shout  raised  by  all  the 
crews,  Lucan*  iii.  540-  Dio.  xlix.  9. 

The  combatants  endeavoured  to  disable  or  sink  the  ships 
of  the  enemy,  by  sweeping  off"  (deter gendo)  the  oars,  or  by 
striking  them  with  their  beaks,  chiefly  on  the  sides,  Dio-  L. 
29.  They  grappled  with  them  by  means  of  certain  ma- 
chines called  crows,  (COR VI),  iron  hands  or  hooks, 
(ferret  manus)  Lucan.  iii.  635-  drags  or  grappling  irons, 
(harpagones,  i.  e.  asserc&ferreo  unco  prajixi)*  &c  and 
fought  as  on  land,  Flor.  ii.  2.  Lw.  xxvi.  39.  xxx.  10.  C*s. 
B.  G.  i.  52.  Curt.  iv.  9.  Lucan*  xi.  712  Dio.  xxxix.  43. 
-*— xiix.  1.  3.  &c.  They  sometimes  also  employed  fire- 
ships,  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  11.  or  threw  fire-brands,  and  pots 
t  full  of  coals  and  sulphur,  with  various  other  combustibles, 
Stuppeaflamma  manu,  telisque  volatile  ferrum  spargitur, 
Virg*  Mix.  viii.  694.  which  were  so  successfully  employed 
by  Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  that  most  of  Antony's 
fleet  was  thereby  destroyed,  Dio.  L.  29.  34,  &  35.  Hence 
Vix  unasospes  navis  ah  ignibus,  Horat  od.  i.  37.  13. 

In  sieges  they  joined  vessels  together,  and  erfected  on 
them  various  engines,  Curt.  iv.  13.  Lw*  xxiv.  34.  xxvi. 
26.  Cta.  B.  C.  iii-  34.  or  sunk  vessels  to  block  up  then- 
harbours,  Jbid.  et  Lw.  xxxv*  11?  14. 

The  ships  of  the  victoriousfleet,  when  they  returned  home, 
had  their  prows  decked  with  laurel,  and  resounded  with  tri- 
umphant music,  Dio.  LL  5. 

The  prizes  distributed  after  a  victory  at  sea  were  much 
the  same  as  on  land.  (Seep.  416')  Also  naval  punishments, 
pay,  and  provisions,  &c.  Lw.  xxiii.  21. 48. 

The  trading  vessels  of  the  ancients  were  in  general  mud) 
inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  moderns.  Cicero  mentions 
a  number  of  ships  of  burden,  none  of  which  was  below 
2000  amphora  (quartern  minor  nulla  erat  duum  mUhum 
amphorum),  i-  e.  about  fifty-six  ton,  which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  a  laiue  ship,  Cie.  Fam.  xii*  15.  There  were,  haw- 
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ever,  some  ships  of  enormous  bulk.  One  buik  by  Ptole- 
nay  is  said  to  have  been  280  cubits,  i.  e.  420  feet  long,  and 
another  300  feet ;  the  tonnage  of  the  former  7182,  and  of 
the  latter  3197,  Atheneus.  The  ship  which  brought  from 
Egypt  the  great  obelisk  that  stood  in  the  Circus  of  the  Va- 
tican in  the  time  of  Caligula,  besides  the  obelisk  itself,  had 
120,000,  modii  of  lentes,  lentiles,  a  kind  of  pulse,  for  ballast, 
about  1138  ton,  P/t«.xvi.  40-  s.  76- 

CUSTOMS  of  the  ROMANS. 
I.  The  ROMAN  DRESS. 

THE  distinguishing  part  of  the  Roman  dress  was  the  TO- 
GA  or  gown,  as  that  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Pallium, 
Suet.  Aug.  98.  and  of  the  Gauls,  Brace*,  breeches,  Suet.JuL 
80.  Claud.  15.  Plin.  Epist-  iv.  1 1,  whence  the  Romans  were 
calkdGENS  TOGATA^/r^.^Emi.  286.  Suet.  Aug.  40. 
or  TOGATI,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  46.  Verr.  i.  29.  ii.  62.  Oral. 
i..  24.  iii.  11.  Sallttst.  Jug.  21.  Tacit.  Hist,  ii*  20-  and  the 
Greeks,  or  in  general  those  who  were  not  Romans,  PALLI- 
ATI,  Suet.  CW-  4.  8.  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  9.  Phil.  v.  5.  and 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  when  admitted  into  the  rights  of  citizens, 
was  called  Togata,  Cic.  PML  viii-  9.  Hence  also  Fabidx 
Togata  et  Pallwt*.  (See  p-  38L)  As  the  toga  was  the  robe 
of  peace,  togati  is  often  opposed  to  armati,  Liv.  iii.  10-  50* 
1  iv.  10.  Cic  Casein.  15.  Off.  L  23.  Pis.  3.  and  as  it  was  chief- 
ly worn  in  the  city,  Qbi9  sc.  rure,  nulla  necessitas  tog*,  Plin. 
Ep.  v.  6.)  it  is  sometimes  opposed  to  Rustic  i,  Plin.  vi-  30. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  in  foreign  coun- 
tries to  appear  dressed  in  the  toga,  Cic.  Rabir.  10.  but  this 
was  not  always  done.  Some  wore  the  Greek  dress ;  as  Sci- 
pio  in  Sicily,  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  59-  So  the  Emperor  Claudius  at 
Naples,  Dio.  lxvi.  6. 

The  TOGA  (a  tegendo,  quod  corpus  tegat,  Varro)  was 
a  loose  (hixa)  flowing  (fiuitans)  woollen  robe,  which  co- 
vered the  whole  body,  round  and  close  at  the  bottom,  (ab 
imoj  but  open  at  the  top  down  to  the  girdle,  {ad  cincturam,) 
without  sleeves ;  so  that  the  right  arm  was  at  liberty,  and 
the  left  supported  a  part  (lacmia,  a  flap  or  lappet)  of  the  to- 
go,  which  was  drawn  up  ( subdue ebatur)  and  thrown  back 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  thus  formed  what  was  called  SI* 
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•  NUS,  afold  or  cavity,  upon  the  breast,  in  which  things  might 
be  carried,  Plin.  xv.  18.  Gelt.  iv.  18.  and  with  which  die 
face  or  head  might  be  covered,  Suet.  Jul.  82.  Iav.  viii.  9. 
Hence  Fabius,  the  Roman  ambassador,  when  he  denounced 
;  war  in  the  senate  of  Carthage,  is  said  to  have  poured  out, 
^  fsinum  effudisseJ  lav.  xxi.  18-  or  shaken  out  the  lap  of  his 
toga,  (excussisse  tog*  gremium),  Flor.  ii.  6.  Dionysus 
says  the  form  of  the  toga  was  semicircular,  iii.  6L 

The  toga  in  latter  times  had  several  folds,  but  anciently 
few  -or  none,  (veteribus  nulli  sinus),  Quinctiiian.  xi.  3. 
These  folds  when  collected  in  a  knot  or  centre,  Virg.  Mn.  i. 
324.  were  called  UMBO,  which  is  put  for  the  toga  itself, 
Pers.  v.  33. 

When  a  person  did  any  work,  he  tucked  up  (succingebot) 
his  toga,  and  girded  it  (astringebat)  round  him :  hence  Ac- 
cingere  se  open  vel  ad  opus,  or  oftener,  in  the  passive,  occin- 
gi,  to  prepare,  to  make  ready.  See  p,  78. 

The  toga  of  the  rich  and  noble,  was  finer  and  larger  (fcr- 
wr)  than  of  the  less  wealthy,  Horat.  Epod.  iv.  8.  EpxsU  i« 
18. 30.  A  new  toga  was  called  Pex  a  ;  when  old  and  thread- 
bare trita,  Id.  Ep.  i  95-  Martial,  ii-  44*  58. 

The  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  zd}\ist(componere)  the 
toga,  that  it  might  sit  properly,  (ne  impar  dissideretJ,  and 
not  draggle  (nee  deflueret),  Horat  Sat  ii.  3.  77.  i.  3.  31- 
Epist.  i.  1.  95.  Quinctil.  xi.  3.  Macrob.  Sat  ii  9. 

The  form  of  the  toga  was  different  at  different  times.  The 
Romans  at  first  had  no  other  dress,  GelL  vii.  12.  It  was  then 
strait  (arcta)  and  close ;  it  covered  the  arms,  and  came 
down  to  the  feet,  Quinctil'  Ibid. 
f    The  toga  was  at  first  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men. 
But  afterwards  matrons  wore  a  different  robe,  called  STO- 
L  A,  with  a  broad  border  or  fringe  (limbus)  called  INSTI- 
TA,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  29.  reaching  to  the  feet,  Ovid  Art. 
Am.  i*  32.  Tibull-  i.  7. 74*  (whence  instita  is  put  for  metnmoy 
Ovid.  Art-  Am.  ii.  600.)  and  also,  as  some  say,  when  they 
went  abroad,  a  loose  outer  robe  thrown  over  the  stota  like  a 
surtout,  a  mantle,  or  cloak,  called  PALLA,  or  Peplut,  Hot. 
ib.  99.  But  the  old  scholiast  on  Horace  makes  paiia  here  the 
same  with  instita,  and  calls  it  Peripodium  and  Tunic*  pat- 
hum.  Some  think,  that  this  fringe  constituted  the  only  dis- 
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tinction  between  the  stole  and  toga.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  outer  robe  of  a  woman  was  called  P  a  l  l  a  ,  Virg.  Mn* 
i.  648.  xi.  576.  (quod  palam  et/oris  gerebatur,  Varr.  de 
Lat  ling.  iv.  SO.) 

Courtezans,  and  women  condemned  for  adultery ,  were  not 
permitted  to  wear  the  stola;  hence  called  Tog  at  m,  Horat. 
Sat*  i.  2.  82.  Juven.  ii.  70.  Martial  ii.  39.  vi.  64-  x.52. 
Cic.  Pfnl  ii.  18.  and  the  modesty  of  matrons  is  called  Sto- 
latus  pudory  Mart-  i.  36-  8. 

There  was  a  fine  robe  of  a  cittular  form  worn  by  woiften, 
called  Cycl  as,  -adis, .Juvenal,  vi.  258.  Suet  Cal.  52. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  were  permitted  to  wear  the  to- 
ga ;  and  banished  persons  were  prohibited  the  use  of  ^t, 
JP&n-  Epist.  iv.  1 1.  Hence  toga  is  put  for  the  dignity  of  a 
Roman,  Horat.  Od-  iii.  5.  10. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  was  white,  and  on  festivals  they 
usually  had  one  newly  cleaned,  Ovid.  Trist.  v.  5.  7.  hence 
they  were  said  Festos  albati  celebrare,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2. 
61. 

Candidates  for  offices  wore  a  toga  whitened  by  the  fuller, 
Toga  Candida.    See  p.  91.    * 

The  toga  in  mourning  was  of  a  black  or  dark  colour,  TO- 
GA PULL  A  vel  atra  ;  hence  those  in  mourning  were  call- 
ed PtTLLATi,  Suet.  Aug.  44-  Juvenal,  iii.  213.  or  Atrati, 
Cic*  Vat.  12.  But  those  were  also  called  Pullati,  who  wore 
a  great-coat  (lacernaj  instead  of  the  toga,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  or 
a  mean  ragged  dress,  Plin.  Epist.  vii.  17.  as  the  vulgar  or 
poor  people,  fpullatus  circulus,  vel  turbapullata),  Quinctil. 
ii-  12.  vi*  4- 

The  mourning  robe  of  women  was  called  RICINIUM, 
t>*/.NUS,  w/Rica,  {quod  post  tergum  rejicereturJ ,  which 
covered  the  head  and  shoulders,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  23-  or  Ma- 
vortes,  -is,  vei  -Tjf,  Serv.  inVirg.  Mn.  i.  268.  hid.  xix.* 
25.  They  seem  to  have  had  several  of  these  above  one  ano- 
ther, that  they  might  throw  them  into  the  funeral  piles,  of 
their  husbands  and  friends.  The  twelve  tables  restricted  the 
number  to  three,  Cic.  ibid. 

The  Romans  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  a  feast  m 
mourning,  Cic.  Fat.  12.  nor  at  the  public  spectacles,  Matt. 
iv.  2-  nor  at  festivals  and  sacrifices,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  79-  Ho 
rati  ii.  2.  60.  Pers.  ii.  40. 
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At  entertainments  the  more  wealthy  Romans  laid  aside, 
the  tog&i  and  put  on  a  particular  robe,  called  Synthesis, 
Martial  v.  80.  ii.  46.  iv.  66.  which  they  wore  all  the  time  of 
the  Saturnalia*  because  then  they  were  continually  feasting, 
Martial  xiv.  1.  141.  Senec.  Epist.  18.  Nero  wore  it  Gyn- 
thesina,  sc.  vestisJ  in  common,  Suet.  51. 

Magistrates  and  certain  priests  wore  a  toga  bordered  with 
purple,  (limbo  purpureo  circumdata)%  hence  called  TOGA 
PRETEXT  A ;  as  the  superior  magistrates,  Cic.  red  m 
Sen.  5.  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  Juvenal  x.  99.  the  Pontifices^  the 
Augurs,  Cic.  Sext.  69.  the  Decemviri  sacrisfaciundis* 
Liv.  xxvii.  39,  &c.  and  even  private  persons  when  they  ex- 
hibited  games,  Cic.  Pis.  4. 

Generals  when  they  triumphed  wore  an  embroidered  toga, 
.  called  t»icTA  vel  palmata,  Martial,  vii.  2.  7- 
;  Young  men,  till  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
young  women,  till  they  were  married,  also  wore  a  gown  bor- 
dered with  purple,  TOGA  PRiETEXTA,  Liv.  xxxiv.  7. 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  44.  Cat.  ii.  %  Propert  iv.  12.  33.  whence  they 
were  called  PRETEXT  ATI,  Liv.  xxii.  57.  Cic.  Mur*n 
S.  Suet.  Aug.  44.  94.  Hence  amicitia  pr*textata,  i.  e.  a  te- 
neris  annis,  formed  in  youth,  Martial  x.  20.  But  verba 
pr*textata  is  put  for  obscoena,  Suet  Vesp.  22.  (quodnuben- 
tibus,  depositis  pr*textis9  a  multitudine  puerorum  obscctna 
clamarentur,  Fe^tus),  Gell.  ix.  10.  Macrob.  SaPu.  1.  and 
mores  pr*texta*  ",  for  impudici  vel  corrupt^  Juvenal,  ii.  170. 

Under  the  emperors  the  toga  was  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
used, unless  by  clients  when  they  waited  {pfficiumfaciebant) 
on  their  patrons,  Suet.  Aug.  60.  Martial  i.  109.  ii.  57.  x. 
74.  3.  Scoliast.  in  Juvenal,  x.  45.  and  orators ;  hence  call- 
ed Togati%  enrobed,  Senec.  de  constant.  9.  Tacit.  Armal.  xi. 
1. 
*  #  Boys  likewise  wore  an  hollow  golden  Hall  or  boss,  (AU- 
REA  BULLA),  which  hung  from  the  neck  on  the  breast ; 
as  some  think  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  to  prompt  them  to 
wisdom ;  according  to  others,  round,  with  the  figure  of  a 
heart  engraved  on  it,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  58.  et  Ascon*  in  loc.  Liv. 
xxvi-  36.  Plant.  Bud.  iv.  4.  127.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  6.  The 
sons  of  freedmen  and  poorer  citizens  used  only  a  leathern 
boss,  ihtUa  scortea,  vei  signum  depaupere  toro\  Juvenal,  v- 
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165.  Plin.  Xxxiii.  1.  Bosses  were  also  used  as  an  ornament 
for  belt*  or  girdles,  Virg^Mn.  xii.  942* 

Young  men  usually,  when  they  had  completed  the  seven-  J 
teenth  year  of  their  age,  laid  aside  (ponebant  vel  deponebani)  j 
the  toga  pratexta,  and  put  on  (sumebant  vel  induebant)  the  \ 
manly  gown,  (TOGA  VltRlUS),  called  Toga  *uba,  C*v  ; 
Att.  v.  20.  ix.  19.  because  it  was  purely  white ;  and  libe- 
ha,  Ovid.  Trist-  iv.  10.  28.  Fast.  iii.  777.  t  because  they 
were  then  freed  from  the  restraint  of  masters,  and  allowed 
greater  liberty,  Pers.  v.  30. 

The  ceremony  of  changing  the  toga  was  performed  (toga 
tnutabatur,  Hor.  Od.  i.  36.  9.)  with  great  solemnity  before 
the  images  of  the  Lares.  Propert.  iv.  132.  to  whom  the  bul- 
la was  consecrated,  (laribus  donata  pependit\  Pers.  ibid, 
sometimes  in  the  Capitol,  Val  Max*  v-  4-  4.  or  they  imme- 
diately went  thither,  or  to  some  temple  to  pay  their  devo- 
tions to  the  gods,  Suet*  Claud.  2. 

The  usual  time  of  the  year  for  assuming  the  toga  virilis 
was  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus  in  March,  ( Lzberalibus,xu. 
Kal.  Apr.  Cic.  Alt  vi.  1.)  Ovid.  Fast  iii.  771. 

Then  the  young  man  was  conducted  by  his  father  or  priife 
cipal  relation  to  the  Forum,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  Cic* 
Att.  ix.  22.  Aug.  26.  Suet.  Ner.  7.  Tib.  54.  (whose  attend- 
ance  was  called  Officium  solenne  TOGiE  virilis,  Suet* 
Claud.  2.  Plin.  Epist.  L  9.)  and  there  recommended  to 
some  eminent  orator,  whom  he  should  study  to  imitate,  Cic. 
Am-  1.  Tacit.  Orat>  34.  whence  he  was  said  Forum  attin- 
gere  vel  in  forum  venire,  when  he  began  to  attend  to  public 
business,  {forensiastipendia  auspicabatur),  Senec.  Controv*  I 
v.  6.  Cic.  Fam.  v.  8.  xiii.  10-  xv.  16.  This  was  called  Dies  ! 
tog*  virilis.  Suet.  Aug.  66-  Cal.  15.  Claud.  2.  or  Dies  tiro-'  • 
emit,  Suet.  Tib.  54.  and  the  conducting  of  one  to  the  forum,   ' 
TYROCINIUM,  Id.  Aug.  26.  Cal.  10.  The  young  men 
tvere  called  TIRONES,  young  or  raw  soldiers,  because 
then  they  first  began  to  serve  in  the  army,  Cic.  Phil-  ii.  15. 
Fam.  vii.  3.  Suet  Ner.  7.  Liv.  xl.  35.  Hence  Tiro  is 
put  for  a  learner  or  novice,  Cic.  Orat  i.  50.  Ponere  tirocu 
nium,  to  lay  aside  the  character  of  a  learner,  and  give  a  proof 
of  one's  parts,  to  be  past  his  noviciate,  Liv.  xlv.  37. 

When  all  t$85  formalities  of  tliis  day  were  finished,  the 
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•  friends  and  dependents  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a  {east, 
and  small  presents  distributed  among  them,  called-  SPOR- 
TULuE,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  117, 118*  The  emperors  on  that  oc- 

I  c&sion  used  to  give  a  largess  to  the  people,  (CONGIARI- 
UM,  so  called  from  congius>  a  measure  of  liquids),  Suet. 
Tjb<  54.  Tacit.  AnnaL  iii-  29. 

Servius  appointed,  that  those  who  assumed  the  toga  pirilU 
should  send  a  certain  coin  to  the  temple  of  youth,  Dionys. 
iv.  15. 

Parents  and  guardians  permitted  young  men  to  assume 
(dabant)  the  toga  virilis,  sooner  or  later  than  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, as  they  judged  proper,  Cic.  Att.  vl  1.  Suet.  Aug.  8. 
Cal.  l6.  CI.  43.  JVer.  7.  under  the  emperors,  which  they 
had  completed  the  fourteenth  year,  Tacit.  Ann-  xii.  41-  xiii. 
15.  Before  this  they  were  considered  as  part  of  the  family, 
{pars  domus\  afterwards  of  the  state,  (reipublic<?X  Tacit  de 
Mor.  Germ  13. 

Young  men  of  rank,  after  putting  on  the  toga  virtfs,  com- 
monly lived  in  a  separate  house  from  their  parents,  Suet. 
Tib.  \5Domit-  2.  It  was,  however,  customary  for  them,  as  a 
mark  of  modesty,  during  the  first  whole  year,  to  keep  (ro/n- 
tere)  their  right  arm  within  the  toga,  Cic.  Coel*  5*  and  in 
their  exercises  in  the  Campus  Martins  never  to  expose  them- 
selves quite  naked,  as  men  come  to  maturity  sometimes  did, 
Ibid. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  no  other  clothing  but  the  tog a, 
GelL  vii.  12.  In  imitation  of  whom,  Cato  used  often  to  go 
dressed  in  this  manner,  and  somtimes  even  to  sit  on  the  tri- 
bunal, when  praetor,  (campestri  sub  toga  cinctus),  Ascon.  in 
Cic.  Val.  Max*  iii*  6*  7.  Hence  Exigua  toga  Catoms,  Hot. 
Kp.  i.  19.  13-  hirta,  Lucan.  ii.  386*  because  it  was  strait 
arqta)  and  coarse,  {crassa  vel  pinguis),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3. 15. 
Juvenal,  ix.  28.  Martial,  iv.  19.  Nor  did  candidates  far 
offices  wear  any  thing  but  the  toga.  Set  p.  91*x 

The  Romans  afterwards  wore  below  the  io&a  a  white 
woollen  vest  called  TUNICA,  which  came  down  a  little  be- 
low the  knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  legs  behind, 
Quinctil  xi.  3.  at  first  without  sleeves.  Tunics  with  sleeves, 
(Chirodotjb  vel  tunica  mqnicatx)>  or  reaching  to  the  an- 
cles, (talares)  were  reckoned  effeminate,  Cic*  Cat.  ii.  10.  Virg 
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J£n.  ix.  616.  OeU.vxx.  12.  But  under  the  emperors  these 
came  to  be  used  with  fringes  at  the  hands,  (admanusjim+ 
briata),  from  the  example  of  C*sar,  Suet  Jul.  45.  longer 
or  shorter,  according  to  fancy,  Horat.  Sat.  iv  2. 25.  Prop.  Or* 
2.  28.  Those  who  wore  diem  were  said  to  be  MxNtrxE  a- 
ti,  Suet.  Cal.  52. 

The  tunic  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or  belt  (CINGU^ 
LUM,  cinctus,  -tu,  zona  vel  Baheus)  about  the  waist  to\ 
keep  it  tight,  which  also- served  as  a  purse  {pro  marsupio  vel 
crumend),  in  which  they  kept  their  money,  Gell*  xv.  2. 
Flout.  Merc.  v.  2.  84.  Suet.  Fit.  16.  Herat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  40. 
hence  incinctus  tunicam  mercator,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  675.  The 
purse  commonly  hung  from  the  neck,  Plaut.  True.  iii.  2. 
7.  and  was  said  decotlasse,  when  it  was  taken  off;  hencfe  de- 
collare,  to  deceive,  Id.  Cap.  iii*  1.  37. 

It  was  also  thought  effeminate  to  appear  abroad  with  the 
tunic  slackly  or  carelessly  girded :  hence  the  saying  of  Sylla 
concerning  Caesar  to  the  Optimates,  who  interceded  for  his 
life,  Ut  male  pra&cinctum  puErum  caverent,  Sutt. 
Jul  46.  DUh  43.  43.  For  this  also  Maecenas  was  blamed, 
Senec.  Ep*  14-  Hence  cinctus,  prtcinctus  and  Succinctus,  • 
are  put  for  industrius,  expedites  vel  gnavtis,  diligent,  active, 
clever,  Horat.  Sat  l  5  6*  ii.  6*  107.  because  they  Used  to  gird 
the  tunic  when  at  work,  Id-  Sat.  ii-  8.  10.  Ovid.  Met*  vi. 
59-  and  discinctus  for  triers,  mollis,  ignavus;  thus,  Discinctus 
nepos,  a  dissolute  spendthrift,  Hor.  Epod.  i.  34.  So  Pers.  iii. 
31.  Discincti  Afrt,  Virg.  JEn-  viii-  724-  effeminate,  or  simfily 
ungirt;  for  the  Africans  did  not  use  a  girdle,  Sil.  iii.  236. 
Phut.  Pan*  v.  2.  48. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  the  girdle  at 
home  or  in  private ;  hence  discincti  ludere,  i.  e-  domi>  with 
their  tunics  tongift,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  1-  73.  discinctaque  in  o- 
tia  natus,  formed  for  soft  repose,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  9.  41.  for 
they  never  wore  the  toga  at  home,  but  an  undress,  (vestis 
domestica,  vel  vestimenta),  Suet.  Aug,  73.  Vit.  8.  Cic.  de 
Fin.  ii.  24.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  /.  Hence  the  toga  and  other 
things  which  they  wore  only  abroad  were  called  FOREN- 
SIA,  Suet.  Aug.  73.  Cat.  17.  or  Vesti-tits  fojuensis, 
Cic. ibid*  and  Vestimenta  forensia,  Columel.  vii.  45„ 
5. 
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The  tunic  was  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men  ;  but  that 
of  the  former  always  came  down  to  their  feet,  and  covered 
their  arms,  Juvenal,  vl  445.  They  also  used  girdles  both 
beforeand  after  marriage,  Festus,  in  Cingulum  ;  Martial- 
xiv.  151.  Ovid.  Amor.  L  7.  46. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  a  belt  above  die 
toga.    But  this  point  is  strongly  contested*   • 

Young  men  when  they  assumed  the  toga  virilism  and  wo- 
men when  they  were  married,  received  from  their  parents  a 
tunic  wrought  in  a  particular  manner,  called  TUNICA 
RECTA,  or  Re  cilia,  Festus,  Pint-  viii.  48.  s.  74. 
.  The  senators  had  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  (or  rather  two 
&rvpes,fasci*  vel  plagul*,  Vanr.  de  Lat-  ling.  viii.  47.)  sew- 
ed on  the  breast  of  their  tunic,  Horat.  Sat.  i  6. 28-  called 
LATUS  CLAVUS,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10. 29.  and  35.  which 
is  sometimes  put  for  the  tunic  itself,  Suet.  Jul.  45.  or  the 
dignity,  of  a  senator,  id.  Tib.  35.  Claud.  24.  Fesp.  2.  4. 
The  Equites,  a  narrow  stripe,  Augustus  clavits,  Veil. 
ii.  88.  called  also  Pauper  cLavus*  Stat  Sifo.  v.  2.  17* 
arctum  lumen  purpura  lb.  iv.  5. 42.  See  p.  8.  &  29* 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  Senators  the  right  of 
wearing  the  lotus  clavus,  after  they  assumed  the  toga  viriBs, 
and  made  them  tribunes  and  prefects  in  the  army ;  hence 
called  Tribuni  et  Prjefecti  Laticlavii,  Suet+Aug. 
38-  JVer.  26.  Domit.  10.  The  tribunes  chosen  from  the 
Equxtts  were  called  Angusticlavii,<5W.  Oth  10.  Gatf>. 
10.  They  seem  to  have  assumed  the  toga  vtrilis  and  lotus 
clavus  on  the  same  day,  Plin.  Ep.  viii*  23.  < 
,  Generals  in  a  triumph  wore  with  the  toga  picta  an  em- 
broidered tunic,  (tunica  palmat a)  Uv.  x*7.  Martial 
vii.  1.  Plin.  ix»  36.  s.  60.  called  also  Tunica  Jovis>  because 
the  image  of  that  god  in  the  Capitol  was  clothed  with  it, 
Juvenal,  x.  38.  Tunics  of  this  kind  used  to  be  sent  by  the 
senate  to  foreign  kings  as  a  present,  Uu.  xxvii.  4*  xxx. 
15-  xxxi.  11. 

The  poor  people  who  could  not  purchase  a  toga,  wore  no- 
thing but  a  tunic;  hence  called  Tunic atus  pop  in,  us, 
Horat*  Ep.  i.  7.  65- or  Tunicati,  Cic*  in  Bull  ii.  34. 
Foreigners  at  Rome  seem  also  to  have  used  the  same  dress ; 
(hence  homo  tumeatus*  is  put  for  a  Carthaginian,  Plant  Pen. 
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v.  3.  2.)  and  slaves*  «f.  Amplrit.  i.  1.  213.  Senec.  brev.  vit. 
12.  likewise  gladiators,  Juvenal  ii.  143. 

In  the  country,  persons  of  fortune  and  rank  used  only  the 
tunic,  Juvenal,  iii.  179.  In  winter  they  wore  more  than  one 
tunic.  Augustus  used  four,  Suet.  Aug.  82. 

Under  the  tunic,  the  Romans  wore  another  woollen  cover- 
ing next  the  skin  like  our  shirt,  called  INDUSIUM  or 
Subucula,  Herat.  Ep.  i.  1.  95.  Suet.  ibid,  and  by  later 
writers,  Interula  mdCamisia.    Linen  clothes  (vestes  line*, 
Plin.  xii.  6. )  were  not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  are 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  classics.    The  use  of  linen  was  in-  • 
troduced  under  the  emperors  from  Egypt,  Plin.  Praf. ; 
whence  Sindon  vel  vestes  Byssintf,  fine  linen.    Girls  wore  a  * 
linen  vest  or  shift,  called  Supparum  yel  -us>  Plaut.  Rud.  i. 
2.  91.  Lucan.  ii.  363*  Festus. 

The  Romans  in  later  ages  wore  above  the  toga  a  kind  of  \ 
great  coat,  called  LACERN  A,  Juvenal  ix.  29.  open  be-  \ 
fore  and  fastened  with  clasps  or  buckles,  (FIBULAE,  which 
were  much  used  to  fasten  all  the  different  parts  of  dress,  Firg* 
Mn.  iv.   139,  Ovid.  Met.  viiL  318.  except  the  toga ),  es- 
pecially at  the  spectacles,  Martial,  xiv.  137.  to  screen 
them  from  the  weather,  with  a  covering  -for  the  head  and 
shoulders,  (capitium,  quod  capit  pectus,  Varr*  L.  X.  iv# 
30.)  called  CUCULLUS,  Juvenal.  vi.  118.  329.  Martial  ! 
xi.  99*    They  used  to  lay  aside  the  lucerna,  when  the  em- 
peror entered,  Suet.  Claud.  6.    It  was  at  first  used  only  in 
the  army,  Patcrc  ii.  80.  Ovid*  Fast.  ii.  745-  Prop.  iii.  10. 
7-  but  afterwards  also  in  the  city. 

During  the  civil  wars,  when  the  toga  began  to  be  disused, 
the  lacerna  came  to  be  worn  in  place  of  it,  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  Augustus  one  day  seeing  from  his  tribunal  a 
number  of  citizens  in  the  assembly  dressed  in  the  lacerna* 
{pullati  vel  lacernati),  which  was  commonly  of  a  dark  co- 
lour, Martial  xiv.  129.  repeated  with  indignation  from 
Virgil,  "  Romanos  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatam!" 
Mn.  i.  282.  and  gave  orders  to  the  ediles  not  to  allow  any 
one  to  appear  in  the  forum  or  circus  in  that  dress,  Suet.  Aug* 
40.  It  was  only  used  by  the  men,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal 
i.  62.  and  at  first  was  thought  unbecoming  in  the  city,  Ccr • 
Phil.  ii.  30.  It  was  sometimes  of  various  colours  and  te&- 
ture,  Juvenal*  h  27*  ix.  28.  Martial  ii.  19. 
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Similar  to  the  lacerna  was  the  LIE'S  A*  (%**m\  a  Gre- 
cian robe  or  mantle  thrown  over  the  pallium*  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
iEn.  v.  262,  Festus,  Martial,  xii.  36.  xiv.  13. 136. 
i      The  Romans  had  another  kind  of  great  coat  or  surtout, 
/  resembling  the   lacerna,  but  shorter  and  straiter,   catted 
I   PENULA,  which  was  worn  above  the  tunic,  Suet.  Ncr. 
\  48.  having  likewise  a  hood,  {caput  vd  capitium),  Plin. 
xxiv.  15.  used  chiefly  on  journies  and  in  the  army,  Cic.  Att 
xiii.  33.  Mil  10.  SexU  38.  Jttv.  v.  78.  Sencc-  Ep.  87.  AL 
Q.  iv.  6.  also  in  the  city,  Suet*  Cic.  52.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sec. 
27.  sometimes  covered  with  a  rough  pile  or  hair  for  the 
pake  of  warmth,  called  GAUSAPA,  sing-  etplur.  vel.  e; 
Patron.  23.  Ovid.  Art  Am.  ii.  300.  Pers.  vi.  46*  or  Gau- 
mpinap*nula.  Martial,  vi.  59.  xiv.  145.  147.  of  various  co- 
lours, and  common  to.  men  and  women,  ibid,  sometimes 
made  of  skins,  Scortea,  Festus ,  Martial,  xiv*  130. 
/    The  military  robe  of  the  Romans  was  called  SAGUM, 
*'  an  open  woollen  garment,  which  was  drawn  over  the  other 
clothes  and  fastened  before  with  clasps,  Suet-  Aug*  26.  SiL 
jtvii.  531.  in  dangerous  conjunctures  worn  also  in  the  city, 
by  all  except  those  of  consular  dignity,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  11.  as 
*  in  the  Italic  war  for  two  years,  Liv.  JEpit.  72.  &  73.  Patcrc. 
ii.  16.  Distento  sago  imposition  in  sublime  j actor  e>  to  toss 
in  a  blanket,  Suet.  Oth.  %  Martial,  i.  4.  7. 

The  Romans  wore  neither  stockings  nor  breeches,  but  used 
sometimes  to  wrap  their  legs  and  thighs  with  pieces  of  cloth, 
(FASCl/E,  vel  -ial*,  fillets,  bands,  or  rollers),  named  from 
the  parts  which  they  covered,  TIBIALIA,  and  FEMI- 
NALIA,  or  FemoraHa$ 1.  e.  tegumenta  titmrum  etfemo- 
rum^  Suet.  Aug.  82.  similar  to  what  are  mentioned,  ExocL 
xxviii-  42-  Lemf.  vi*  10.  xvi.  4.  Ezek.  xliv- 18-  used  first, 
probably,  by  persons  in  bad  health,  Cic.  Brut.  60-  Horat. 
Sat.  ii*  3.  255-  Quinctil  xi.  3.  afterwardsby  the  delicate 
and  effeminate,  Cic*  Att'  ii.  3.  Bar*  resp.  21.  Suet.  Aug. 
82.  who  likewise  had  mufflers  to  keep  the  throat  and  neck 
warm,  called  FOGALIA  vel  Focale*  sing,  (a  feucibvs), 
Horat.  et  Quinct.  ibid.  Martial  iv.  41.  vi.  41.  xiv.  142. 
used  chiefly  by  orators,  Ibid,  et  Gell.  xi.  9.  Some  used  a 
handkerchief  (SUDARIUM)  for  that  purpose,  Suet.  Air. 
51. 
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Wbmen  used  ornaments  round  their  legs,  (ornamenta 
circa  crura),  called  PEMSCELIDES,  HoraU  Ep.  i«  17* 
56. 

The  Romans  had  various  coverings  for  the  feet,  (calcea- 
menta  vel  tegumenta  pedum,  Cic.  Tusc*  v.  32.),  but  chiefs 
ly  of  two  kinds.  The  one  (C  ALCEUS,  W«**/**,  a  shoe),  co- 
vered the  whole  foot,  somewhat  like  our  shoes,  and  was  tied 
above  with  a  latchet  or  lace,  a  point  or  spring,  (CORRI- 
GIA,  Lorum  vel  Ligttl  a),  Cic.  de  Divin*  ii.  40»  Martial* 
ii-  29.  57*  The  other  (SOLE  A,  «-*fJ«a<«»,  a  slipper  or  sandal, 
quod  solo  pedis  subjiciatur,  Festus),  covered  only  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  and  was  fastened  on  with  leathern  thongs  or 
strings,  teretibus  habems  vel  obstrigillis  vincta,  Gell*  xiii* 
21.  amentis,  Plin.  xxxiv.  6.  s*  14-  hence  called  Vincula, 
Ovid*  Fast,  ii-  324.  Of  the  latter  kind  there  were  various 
sorts;  CREPiDiE,  vel  -dulje,  lb*  Cic*  Rabir*  Post*  27* 
Horat  Sat*  i.  3»  127*  Gallics,  Cic*  Phil*  ii*  30*  Gell* 
xiii.  21*  &c«  and  those  who  wore  tKem  were  said  to  be  fdis- 
calceati,  «v*r«#*f#<,  pedibus  intectis,  Tacit*  Ann.  ii.  59» 

The  Greeks  wore  a  kind  of  shoes,  called  PhjEcasia, 
Senec.  de  benef*  vii.  21- 

The  calcei  were  always  worn  with  the  toga  when  a  per- 
son went  abroad,  Cic*  ibid*  Plin*  Epist*  vii»  3.  Suet  *  Aug* 
73-  whence  he  put  them  off,  (calceos  et  vestimenta  muta* 
vit)%  and  put  on  (induebat  vel  inducebat)  slippers  when  he 
*  went  on  a  journey,  Cic*  Mil*  10.  Caligula  permitted  those 
who  chose,  to  wear  slippers  in  the  theatre,  Dio*  lix.  7-  as  he 
himself  did  in  public,  Suet**  52* 

Slippers  (sole*)  were  used  at  feasts,  Plaut*  True*  ii.  4. 13* 
HoraU  Sat*  \\*  8-  77-  Ep*  \*  13. 15.  but  they  put  them  off 
when  about  to  eat,  Martial*  Hi*  50*  It  was  esteemed  effem- 
inate for  a  man  to  appear  in  public  in  slippers,  (soleatus), 
Cic.  Har.  Resp*  21.  Verr.  v.  33.  Pis*  6-  Lav.  xxix.  19*  Su- 
et. Cat  32-  Slippers  were  worn  by  women  in  public,  Phut* 
TurcAu  8* 

The  shoes  of  senators  came  up  to  the  middle  of  their  legs, 
Horat*  Cat*  i*  6*  27;  and  had  a  golden  or  silver  crescent  Quna 
vel  lunula,  i.  e-  liter  a  C)  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  Juvenal*  vii. 
192.  hence  the  shoeis  called  Lunat a  pellis  Martial*  i*  50* 
and  the  foot  litnata  planta.  Id*  ii.  29.    But  this  seems  to 
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have  been  peculiar  to  Patrician  senators,  Scholiast*  in  Ja- 
venal  hence  it  is  called  Patricia  luna,  Stat.  Sitv  v-  3' 
28- 

The  shoes  of  women  were  generally  white,  Ovid.  Art*  Am* 
iii-  271*  sometimes  red,  scarlet,  or  purple,  {rubric  mullet,  et 
purpuret),  Pers.  v-  169.  Virg.  Eel.  vii.  32.  JEn*  i-  341.  yd- 
lowi,  lutei  vel  cerei),  Catull.  lix.  9,  &c*  adorned  with  em- 
broidery and  pearly  particularly  die  upper  leathers  or  up- 
per parts,  Ccrepidarum  obstragula\  Ptin*  ix*  35.  j-  56* 

Men's  shoes  were  generally  black  ;  some  wore  them 
scarlet  or  red,  Martial*  ii.  29. 8.  as  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  xliii. 
43*  and,  especially  under  the  emperors,  adorned  with  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  Phut.  Bacch*  ii.  3*  97*  Smec- 
ii*  12*  Plin*  xxxvii-  2.  They  were  sometimes  turned  up 
in  the  point  in  the  form  of  the  letter  f,  called  Calcei  repandi> 
CicdeNat.D.i.30. 

The  senators  are  said  to  have  used  four  latchets  to  tie  their 
shoes,  and  plebeians  only  one,  Isid.  xix*  34.  Senec.  de  Tran- 
quill-  Anim.  2. 

The  people  of  ancient  Latium  wore  shoes  of  unwrought 
leather,  {ex  corio  crudo)%  called  PERONES,  Virg.  Mn.  viL 
90*  as  did  also  the  Marsi,  Hernici^  and  Festim%  who  were 
likewise  clothed  in  skins,  Juvenal,  xiv.  195,  &c.  It  was 
long  before  they  learned  the  use  of  tanned  leather,  (  Al  ^t^  ; 
ex  alumine,  (of  alum),  quo  pelles  subigebantur,  ut  motHores 
JierenOy  which  was  made  of  various  colours,  MartiaL  ii. 
29.  vii.  34. 

The  poor  people  sometimes  wore  wooden  shoes,  (sole* 
Ugne*)>  which  used  to  be  put  on  persons  condemned  for 
parricide,  Auct.  adHerenn.  i-  13.  de  Invent,  ii.  50. 

Similar  to  these  were  a  kind  of  shoes  worn  by  country 
people,  called  Sculpone^e,  Cato  de  re  R.  59.  with  which 
they  sometimes  struck  one  another  in  the  face,  (6s  batue- 
bant  J,  Plaut-  Cas*  ii.  8.  59.  as  courtezans  used  to  treat  their 
lovers,  [commitigare  sandalio  caput\  Terent.  Eun.  v-  8.  4. 
Thus  Omphale  used  Hercules,  ib. 

The  shoes  of  the  soldiers  were  called  C  a  l  i  g  &t  sometimes 
shod  with  nails,  (clavis  suffix*),  seep.  397.  of  the  comedi- 
ans, SOCCI,  slippers,  often  put  for  sole*  ;  of  the  tragedians, 
Cothurni-    Seep.  383* 
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The  Romans  sometimes  used  socks  or  coverings  for  the 
feet,  made  of  wool  or  goat's  hair,  called  UDONES,  Martial* 
xiv.  140. 

The  Romans  also  had  iron  shoes  (SoLEiE  ferret)  for 
mules  and  horses,  not  fixed  to  the  hoof  with  nails  as  among 
us,  but  fitted  to  the  foot,  so  that  they  might  be  occasionally 
put  on  and  off,  CatulL  xviii-  26-  Suet  Net.  30.  Vesp*  23* 
Plin*  xxxv- 11*  s-  49*  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold ;  {Poppaa 
conjux  Neronis  deltcatioribus  jumentis  suis  soleas  ex  aura 
quoque  induere),  id-  xxxiii*  11.  s.  49.  Z)/o,  lxii-  28- 

Some  think  that  the  ancients  did  not  use  gloves,  (chirothe* 
ca  vel  manic* J*  But  they  are  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  Homer*  Odyss*  24.  Plin*  Ep*  ill-  5.  with  fin- 
gers, {digitalia,  -um\  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  55-  and  without  them  ; 
what  we  call  mittens* 

The  ancient  Romans  went  with  their  head  bare,  (capite 
apcrto),  as  we  see  from  ancient  coins  and  statues,  except  at 
sacred  rites,  games,  festivals,  on  journey  and  in  war.  Hence 
of  all  the  honours  decreed  to  Cxsar  by  the  senate,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  chiefly  pleased  with  that  of  always  wearing  a 
laurel  crown,  because  it  covered  his  baldness,  Suet  Jul  45. 
which  was  reckoned  a  deformity  among  the  Romans,  Ovid- 
Art.  Am*  iii-  250.  Tacit.  Annal.  iv-  57-  Suet.  Domit,  18-  Ju- 
venal,  iv.  38*  as  among  the  Jews,  II.  Kings,  ii-  23, 

They  used,  however,  in  the  city,  as  a  screen  frpm  the  heat 
or  wind,  to  throw  over  their  head  the  lappet  of  their  gown, 
(laciniam  vel  sinum  tog*  in  caput  rejicereJr  which  they  took 
off  when  they  met  any  one  to  whom  they  were  bound  to 
sh^w  respect,  as  the  consuls,  &o  Plutarch*  in  Pomp,  et 
gu'st.  Rom-  10.    See  p.  118- 

The  Romans  veiled  their  heads  at  all  sacred  rites  but  those 
of  Saturn,  Serv.  in  Firg.  Mn-  iii.  405.  Liv-  i-  26.  in  cases 
of  sudden  and  extreme  danger,  Plaut.  Most  ii.  1-  77.  Pe~ 
tron.  7^90.  in  grief  or  despair,  as  when  one  was  about  to 
throw  himself  into  a  river  or  the  like,  Horat.  Sat- ii-  3.  37. 
Liv.  iv.  12.  Thus  Cresar,  when  assassinated  in  the  senate 
house,  Suet.  C*s.  82-  Pompey,  when  slain  in  Egypt,  Dio9 
xlii.  4.  Crassus  when  defeated  by  the  Parthians,  Plutarch. 
Appius,  when  he  fled  from  the  Forum,  Liv.  iii.  49.  $o  cri- 
minals when  executed,  Liv.  I  26.  SiL  xi..259* 
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At  games  ajid  festivals  the  Romans  wore  a  woollen  cap  or 
bonnet,  (PILECFS,  vel  -i/ai),  Horat.  Ep.  i.  13.  15.  Martial, 
xi.  7-  xiv.  1-  Suet*  Ner.  57.  Senec.  Epist.  18.  which  was  al- 
so worn  by  slaves,  hence  called  pilkati,  when  made  free, 
Lw.  xxiv.  16.  Plant.  Amph.  i-  303.  or  sold,  GelL  vii.  8. 
(See  p-  38)  whence  pileus  is  put  for  liberty,  Suet.  Tib.  4. 
Martial  ii.  48. 4.  likewise  by  the  old  and  sickly,  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.i.  733- 

The  Romans  on  journey  used  a  round  cap  like  a  helmet, 
(GALERUSvel  urn  J,  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  688.  or  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  (Pet  asus),  Suet.  Aug-  82.  Hence  tietasatus, 
prepared  for  a  journey,  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  17.  Caligula  permit- 
ted the  use  of  a  hat  similar  to  this  in  the  theatre,  as  a  screen 
from  the  heat,  Dio,  lix.  7. 

Hie  women  used  to  dress  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  hel- 
met or  Galerus,  mixing  false  hair,  (crinesficti  vel  supposi- 
ti)  with  it,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal*  vi.  120 — So  likewise  war- 
riors, Sil-  i-  404.  who  sometimes  also  used  a  cap  of  un- 
wrought  leather,  (CUDO  vel  ~on\  Sit  viii.  494.  xvl.  39. 

The  head-dress  of  women,  as  well  as  their  other  attire, 
was  different  at  different  periods.  At  first  it  was  very  simple. 
They  seldom  went  abroad ;  and  when  they  did,  they  almost 
always  had  their  faces  veiled.  But  when  riches  and  luxury 
increased,  dress  became  with  many  the  chief  object  of  atten- 
tion ;  hence  a  woman's  toilet  and  ornaments  were  called 
MUNDUS  MULIEBRIS,  her  world,  Lvo.  xxxiv.  7. 

They  anointed  their  hair  with  the  richest  perfumes,  Ovid 
Met.v*  53.  Tibull.  iii.  4.  28.  and  sometimes  painted  it,  Tib. 
i  9.  43.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  163.  (comam  rutilabant  vel  m- 
cendebantj  made  it  appear  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  certain 
composition  or  wash,  a  lixivium  or  ley  \  (lixivo  vet  -va,  ct- 
nere  vel  cinere  lixivii,  Val.  Max.  ii.  h  5.  PEn*  xiv.  20. 
Spufna  Batava,  vel  caustica,  i.  e*  sap  one,  with  soap,  Mar- 
ital viii.  33.  20.  xiv.  26.  Suet.  Cal  47-  PBn-  xxviiL  12.  s. 
51.)  but  never  used  powder,  which  is  a  very  late  invention  ; 
first  introduced  in  France  about  the  year  1593. 

The  Roman  women  frizzled  or  curled  their  hair  with  ho: 
ironp,  [caHdoferro  vel  caldmistrU  vibrabanU  crupabanty  ve* 
intorquebant)^  Virg.  JEn*  xii.  100.  Cic-  Brut.  73^  hence  co. 
macafami&trata,hizzkdhair,  &€•  SexU&.  Homo  caiamistrc* 
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tusy  by  way*  of  contempt,  Cic*  post- red- in  Sen- 6-  Phut* 
Asm*  iii.  3.  37*  and  sometimes  raised  it  to  a  great  heighi  >y 
rows  and  stories  of  curls,  Juvenal*  vi-  501-  Hence  Altum 
CALiENDRUM,i.e.  capillitium  adult erinum  vel  capillamen- 
tum%  Suet.  CaU  H-  in  galeri  vel  galea  modum  suggestum, 
Tertujl.  de*  Cult*  Fem.  7-  the  lofty  pile  of  false  hair,  Horat. 
SaU  i.  8.  48.  suggestus,  vel  -urn  com*,  as  a  building,  Stat. 
Syh.  i.  2.  114.  Comain  gradusformata,  into  stories  Suet. 
JVer.  5l.  QuinctiL  xii.  Flexus  cincinnorum  vel  annulorum, 
the  turning  of  the  locks  or  curls,  fimbria  vel  cirri,  the  extre- 
mities or  ends  of  the  curls,  Cic.  Pis-  11.  Juvenal,  xiii.  165* 
The  locks  seem  to  have  been  fixed  by  hair-pins  ;  (crinales 
acus),  Propert.  iii.  9-  53.  Dio-'  li.  14. 

The  slaves  who  assisted  in  frizzling  and  adjusting  thehair, 
(Jn  crine  componendo)t  frere  called  CINIFLONES  or  Ci- 
nerarii,  Horat,  Sat.  i-  2.  98.  who  were  in  danger  of  pun- 
ish meat  if  a  single  lock  was  improperly  placed,  (si  unus  de 
tot  o  pec  caver  at  orbe  comarum  annulus,  incerta  nan  bene  fix- 
us  acu) ;  the  whip  (T  a  u  r  e  a  ,  i.  e.  fiagrum  vel  scutica  de  pe- 
Tie  taurine)  was  presently  applied,  Juvenal,  vi  491.  or  the 
mirror,  (Speculum),  made  of  polished  brass  or  steel,  of  tin 
or  silver,  Plin*  xxxiv.  17.  s.  48-  was  aimed  at  the  head  of 
the  offender,  Martial,  ii.  66.  A  number  of  females  attended, 
who  did  nothing  but  give  directions,  Juvenal  ibid*  Every 
woman  of  fashion  had  at  least  one  female  hair-dresser,  (or, 
natrix),  Ovid-  Amor.  i.  14.  16.  ii-  7.  17.  &  23. 

The  hair  was  adorned  with  gold,  and  pearls,  and  precious 
stones,  Ovid.  Her.  xv.  75.  xxi.  89.  Manil.  v.  518.  some- 
times with  crowns  or  garlands  and  chaplets  of  flowers,  (co- 
ron*  et  serta),  Plaut-  Asin.  iv.  1.  58.  bound  with  fillets  or 
ribands  of  various  colours,  icrinalesvitta  \t\fascut),  Ovid. 
Met.  v  477.  iv.  6. 

The  head-dress  and  ribands  of  matrons  were  different  from 
those  of  virgins,  ProOert  iv.  12.  34.  Virg-Mn.  ii.  168- 

Ribands  (VITT^E)  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  modest 
women ;  hence  V'itt*  tenucs*  insigne  pudoris,  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  i  31.  JVtlmihi  cum  vittay  i.  e.  cunt  muliere  pudica  et 
casta,  Id-  Rem.  Am.  386.  and,  joined  with  the  Stola,  were 
the  badge  of  matrons,  Id.  Trist.  ii.  ;  hence  Et  vos,  qms  vit. 
t*  longaque  vestis  abestfu  e.  imptuKt*,  Id.  Fast.  iv.  134, 
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Immodest  women  used  to  cover  their  heads  with  nitres, 
(Mitr^e  vel  miteUa),  Juvenal*  iii-  66*  Serv.  in  Firg.  JEn. 
iv.  216.  Cic*  de  Rcsp.  Harusp-  21. 

Mitres  were  likewise  worn  by  men,  although  esteemed  ef- 
feminate, Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  10.  and  what  was  still  more  so, 
coverings  for  the  cheeks,  tied  with  bands  (redimicuia  vel  £- 
gammaJ  under  the  chin,  FirgK  ibid.et.  ix.  616-  ProperU 
\u  29. 

An  embroidered  net  oi 'caul  (reticulum  auratum)  was  used 
for  inclosing  the  hair  behind,  Juvenal.,  ii.  96.  called  vesica 
from  its  thinness,  Martial-  viii.  33.  19* 

Women  used  various  cosmetics,  (medicamina  vel  lenocu 

ilia  J,  and  washes  or  wash-balls  (smegmata)  to  improve  their 

colour,  Ovid.  Met.  Tac.  51,  &c-  Senec.  Helv*  16.    They 

covered  their  face  with  ji  thick  paste,  (multo  pane  vel  tccto- 

'  rio\  which  they  wore  at  home,  Juvenal  vi.  460,  &c 

Popjpsea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  invented  a  sort  of  pomatum  or 
ointment  to  preserve  her  beauty,  called  from  her  name  POP- 
JPjEANUM,  made  of  asses  milk, /Aid.  et  P/m-xi.  41.  xxviii- 
12.  s.  50.  in  which  she  used  also  to  bathe-  Five  hundred  as- 
ses are  said  to  have  been  daily  milked  for  this  purpose ;  and 
when  she  was  banished  from  Rome,  fifty  asses  attended  her, 
ibid,  ct  Dio-  Ixii.  28.  Some  men  imitated  the  women  in 
daubing  their  faces  ;  thus  Otho,  (faciem  pane  madido  kne* 
requotidie  consuevit),  Suet.  Oth.  12.  Juvenal  ii.  107.  Pu- 
mice stones  were  used  to  smooth  the  skin,  Plin.  xxxvi  21, 
&  42. 

Paint  (FUCUS)  was  used  by  the  Roman  women  as  eariy 
as  the  days  of  Plautus  ;  ceruse  or  white  lead  (cerussaX  or 
chalk,  (creta)  to  whiten  the  skin,  and  vermilion  (mimum 
purpurissum  vel  rubneaj  to  make  it  red,  Plaut.  Most.  i<  3. 
1Q1.  &  118.  True.  ii.  11.  35.  Ovid.  Art- Am.  iii- 199.  Oh 
rat.  Epod.  12-  10,  Martial,  ii.  41.  viii.  33-  17.  Hence*/*. 
caUyCerutsaU  cretau  et  minionaU,  painted,  Ibid,  in  which 
also  the  men  imitated  them,  Cic.  Pis<  11* 

The  women  used  a  certain  pjaister  which  took  off  the 
small  hairs  from  tfieir  cheeks;  or  they  pulled  them  out 
by  the  root  (rdikcitus  vellehant)  with  instruments  called 
VOLSELLiE,  tweesers,  .Martial,  ix.  28.  which  the  men 
ifcewwedid,  Id.  viii;  47*  SipU  G*.  45,  Golb.  22*  Otk  12* 
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Qutnctil.  v  6.  v-  9.  Pra*m.  viii.  The  edges  of  the  eyelids, 
and  eye-brows  they  painted  with  a  black  powder  or  soot, 
(fuligine  collinebant),  Tertul-  de  cult.  ibem.  5.  Juvenal,  ii. 
PIin.Ep.vi- 2. 

When  they  wanted  to  conceal  any  deformity  on  the  face, 
they  used  a  patch,  (SPLENIUM  vel  emplastrurn),  Mar- 
tiaL  ii.  29.  8.-  sometimes  like  a  crescent,  lunatum),  Id.  viii. 
33-  22.  also  for  mere  ornament,  Plin.  Ep.  vi-  2.  Hence  sple- 
niatus,  patched;  Martial,  x.  22.  Regulus*  a  famous  lawyer 
under  Domitian,  used  to  anoint  (circumlinere)  his  right  or 
left  eye,  and  wear  a  white  patch  over  one  side  or  the  Other 
of  his  forehead,  as  he  was  to  plead  either  for  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant,  (dextrum>  si  a  v.  pro  petitore  ;  alterum,  si  a  pos* 
sessore  esse t  act urus),  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2. 

The  Romans  tpok  great  care  of  their  teeth  by  washing  and 
rubbing  them,  Plin.  Ep.  viii-  18.  PRn.  xxxi.  10.  MdrtiaL 
xiv*  22.  56.  When  they  lost  them  they  procured  artificial 
teeth  of  ivory*  Horat  Sat  i.  8.  4S.  Martial,  i.  20.  73.  ii.  41. 
v.  44.  xii.  23.  If  loose  they  bound  them  with  gold,  Cic. 
Legg*  ii*  24*  It  is  said  i^Esculapius  first  invented  the  pulling 
of  teeth,  {dentis  evulsionemj,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  «iii.  57* 

The  Roman  ladies  used  ear-rings  (INAURES)  of  pearls, 
(margifatXy  bacc*,  vel  umonesJ.  Horat.  Epod*  viii.  14*  Sat* 
ii*  3. 241*  three  or  four  to  each  ear,  Plin*  ix*  35*  s*  56*  Senec* 
de  Bene/.  vii*  9.  sometimes  of  immense  value,  Suet*  Jul*  50. 
Plin*  ix.  35*  $•  37*  hence,  Uxor  tua  locupletisdomus  auribui 
censurn  gerit,  Senec*  Vit.  Beat.  17.  and  of  precious  stones, 
Ovid*  Art*  Am.  i*  432*  also  necklaces  or  ornaments  for  the 
neck,  (MONILIA),  made  of  gold,  and  set  with  gems,  Virg. 
ten*  i.  658-  Ovid.  Met.  x.  264.  Cic*  Verr.  iv.  18.'  which  the 
men  also  used,  Suet.  Galb.  18.  Ovid*  Met-  x.  115.  Plin.  ix*% 
35.  But  thfc  ornament  of  the  men  was  usually  a  twisted 
chain,  (torquus,  v.  -ei),  Virg.  iEn.  vii.  351.  or  a  circular  plate 
of  gold,  (cxrculus  ami  vel  aureus) \  Virg.  jEn.  v*  559.  also  a 
chain  composed  of  rings,  (catena,  catel/a,  vel  catenula).  used 
bothby  men  and  women,  Liv*  xxxix.  31-  Horat*  Ep.i*  17* 
55.    Ornaments  for  the  arms  were  called  ARMILL^E. 

There  was  a  female  ornament  called  SEGMENTUM, 
worn  only  by  matrons,  Vol*  Max*  v.  2. 1-  which  some  sup-» 
post  to  have  been  a  kind  t>f  necklace,  Serv  in  Virg.  Mn*  it 
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758-  Isid*  xix*  31*  but  others,  more  properly,  an  embroid- 
ered riband,  (fascia  tenia,  vel  xntta  intexta  auroj^  or  a  pur- 
ple fringe,  (purpureajimbria  vel  instita)  sewed  to  the  clothes, 
Scholiast*  in  Juv*  ii*  124*  vi»  89*  Ovid-  Art*  Am»  iii.  169. 
Hence  Festis  segmentata,  an  embroidered  robe,  or  having  a 
'  purple  fringe,  (a  erebts  sectionibusJ \  Plaut* 

The  Roman  women  used  a  broad  riband  round  the  breast 
called  STROPHIUM,  which  served  instead  of  a  bodice  or 
stays,  Catull*  lxii.  65*  They  had  a  clasp,  buckle,  or  bracelet 
on  the  left  shoulder,  called  SPINTHERor  SpintertFes- 
tus,  Plnut*  Men*  iii.  3.  4« 

The  ordinary  colour  of  Clothes  in  the  time  of  the  republic 
was  white ;  but  afterwards  the  women  used  a  great  variety 
of  colours,  according  to  the  mode,  or  their  particular  taste, 
Ovid'  Art*  iii.  1-87* 

Silk(i>tt*t*  serica  vel  bombycind)  was  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
mans till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  writers  after  that  time,  Virg.  G-  ii.  121.  Ho- 
rat.Epod,  viii.  15.  SuetCal.  52-  Mar tiaL  nl  82.  viii.  33*  68. 
ix.  38.  xi.  9.  28  50.  Juvenal  vi.  259-  The  use  of  it  was 
forbidden  to  men,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii*  33.  Fopis.  Tacit  10. 

Heliogabalus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  wore  a 
robe  of  pure  silk,  (vestis  holoserica),  before  that  time  h  used 
to  be  mixed  with  some  other  stuff,  (subsericum),  Lamprld- 
in  Elagab*  26. 29*  The  silk,  which  had  been  closely  woven 
in  India,  %was  unravelled,  and  wrought  anew  in  a  looser 
texture,  intermixed  with  linen  or  woollen  yarn,/Vtit.  vi.20. 
so  thin  that  the  body  shone  through  it,  iut  translmcret\ 
ibid,  first  fabricated  in  the  island  Cos ;  Plin.  xi.  22.  s.  2fi. 
Hence  Festes  Co*  for  seric*  vel  bomkycin*,  tenucs  vel  pel* 
lucid*,  Tibull.  ii.  3.  57-  Property.  2-  2.  Horat  Sat.i.  2.101. 
Ventm  textilis,  v.  nebula,  Petron.  35.  The  Emperor  Au- 
relian  is  said  tohaverefused  his  wife  a  garment  of  pure  silk, 
on  account  of  its  exorbitant  price,  Fopisc.  in  Aurd.45. 

Some  writers  distinguish  between  vestis  bonTbyczrta  and 
Serica.  The  former  they  suppose  to  be  produced  by  the  silk- 
worm, (bombyx\  the  latter  from  a  tree  in  the  country  ©f  the 
Seres  (sing.  Ser)  in  India*  But  most  writers  confound 
them-  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  if  sericum  was  quite  tfce 
same  with  what  we  now  call  siik,vP/w.  xi.  22.  &  25~  x»v. 
12.  s.  66.  &c. 
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Silk- worms  (bombyces)  are  said  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced at  Constantinople  by  two  monks  in  the  time  of  Jos* 
tinian,  A.  D.  551.  Procop.  deBell  Goth.  iv.  17.  The  Ro- 
mans were  long  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  silk  was 
made. 

Clothes  were  distinguished,  not  only  from  their  different 
texture  and  colour,  but  also  from  the  places  where  they 
were  manufactured ;  thus  Vestis  aurea,  aurata,  picta,  em* 
broidcred  with  gold  ;  purpurea,  conchy liata,  Cio  Phil.  ii. 
27-  ostro  vel  murice,  tincta,  pumcea,  Tyrea  vel  Sarrana, 
Sidonia,  Assyria,  Phoenicia  ;  Spartana,  Mdibcsa  ;  Getula, 
P*na  vel  Punica,  &c  PURPLE,  dyed  with  the  juice  of  a 
kind  of  shell-fish,  called  purpura  or  murex  ;  found  chief- 
ly at  Tyre  in  Asia;  in  Mcnxnx,  ~gis,  an  island  near  the  Syr- 
tis  Minor,  and  on  the  Getulian  shore  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
in  Africa ;  in  Laconica,  in  Europe,  Plm*  ix»  36.  s.  60«  The 
most  valued  purple  resembled  the  colour  of  clotted  blood, 
of  a  blackish  shining  appearance  ;  whence  blood  is  called 
by  Homer,  purpureas*  Plin.  ix.  38*  s*  62*  Under  Augus- . 
tiis  the  violet  colour  (violacea  purpura)  came  to  be  in  re- 
quest ;  then  the  red  {rubra  Tarentina)  and  the  Tyrian  twice 
dyed,  (Tyria  dibapha,  i-  e.  bis  tincta),  Plin.  ix-  39.  s*  63* 
Horat*  Od<  ii.  16*  35.  Vestis  coccinea,  vel  cocco  tincta,  scar- 
let, Martial,  v.  24.  also  put  for  purple,  Horat-  Sat*  vi.  102* 
&  109*  MeHtensis,  e  gossypto  vel  xylo,  cotton,  Ctc.  Vcrr. 
ii-  72.  Plin.  xix.  1.*Coa,  i  e.  Sericavei  bomby&na,  ct  pur- 
pura, fine  silk  and  purple  made  in  the  island  Cos  or  Coos, 
Herat.  Od-  iv.  13.  13.  Sat.  i-  2. 101.  Tib;  ii.  4.  29.  Juvenal, 
viii.  101.  Phrygiana,  vel  iona,  i.  e.  acu  contcxta  ct  aurcis 
fRs  decora,  needle,  work  or  embroidery,  Plin.  viii.  48.  j. 
74.  Others  read  here  Phryxiana,  and  make  it  a  coarse 
shaggy  cloth ;  freeze,  opposed  to  rasa,  smoothed  without 
hairs  :  Vkrgata,  striped,  Virg.  Mn.  viii*  660-  Scutulata, 
spotted  or  figured,  Juvenal,  ii.  97-  like  a  cobweb,  Laranev- 
rum  tela  J,  which  Pliny  calls  rete  scutulatum,  xi.  24.  Gal- 
bariavd  -inti,  green  or  grass  coloured,  Juvenal- ibid,  (color 
herbaHhirnJs  Martial-  v.  24.  worn  chiefly  by  women :  hence 
Gatbanatus,  a  man  so  dressed,  Id.  iii.  82*  5.  and  Galbani 
mores,  effeminate,  i.  97-  Amethystina,  of  a  violet  or.  wine 
colour,  Ittd.  &  ii.  57.  xft.  154.  Juvenal*  v'u-  136,  prohibit- 
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1  cd  by  Nero,  Suet.  32.  as  the  use  of  the  vestis  conchUiata,  a 
particular  kind  of  purple,  was  by  Osat,  except "  to  certain 
persons  and  ages,  and  on  certain  days,  Suet.  Jul-  43.  Croeo- 
taf  a  garment  of  a  saffron  colour,  (crocei  colons  J  9  Cic. 
Resp.  Har.  21.  Sindon,  fine  linen  from  Egypt  and  Tyre, 
Martial  ii.  16.  iv.  19.  12.  xi.  1.  Pestis  atra  vel  puUa, 
black  or  iron  gray,  used  in  mourning,  &C. 

In  private  and  public  mourning  the  Romans  laid  aside 
their  ornaments*  their  gold  and  purple,  Lav.  ix.  7.  xxxiv.  7. 

No  ornament  was  more  generally  worn  among  the  Bo- 
mans  than  rings,  (ANNULI).  This  custom  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Sabines,  Liv.  u  11.  The 
senators  and  equites  wore  golden  rings,  Liv.  xxiii.  12. 
xxvi.  36.  also  the  legionary  tribunes,  Appian.  deBdL  Bu* 
ntt/63-  Anciently  none  but  the  senators  and  estate*  were 
allowed  to  wear  gold  rings,  Dio.  xlviii.  45. 

The  plebeians  wore  iron  rings,  Stat.  Situ-  iii.  2.  144. 
unless  when  presented  with  a  golden  one  for  their  bravery  in 
war,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  80.  or  for  any  other  desert,  Suet.  Jul. 
39.  Cic.  Fam.  x>  31-  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  10-  Under  the  em- 
perors the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring  was  more  liberally 
conferred,  and  often  for  frivolous  reasons,  Pirn,  xxxiii  L 
&2-  Suet.  Galb.  14.  Vitell.  12.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  3.  At  last 
it  was  granted  by  Justinian  to  all  citizens,  Novell.  78. 
Some  were  so  finical  with  respect  to  this  piece  of  dress,  as 
to  have  lighter  rings  for  summer,  and  heavier  for  winter, 
Juvenal,  i.  2Q.  hence  called  Semestres,  Id.  vii-  89. 

The  ancient  Romans  usually  wore  but  one  ring,  on  the 
left  hand,  on  the  finger  next  the  least ;  hence  called  digi- 
tus annularis,  Gell.  x.  10.  Macrob.  vii.  13*  But  in  la* 
ter  times  some  wore  several  rings,  Horat  Sat.  iL  7.  9.  some 
one  on  each  finger,  Martial-  v.  62.  5.  or  more,  Id.  v- 11.  xl 
69.  which  was  always  esteemed  a  mark  of  effeminacy- 

RingS  wore  laid  aside  at  night,  and  when  they  bathed,  i- 
A«/.  Terent.  Beaut,  iv.  1.  42.  Ovid*  Amor,  ii»  15.  23.  also 
by  suppliants,  Liv.  xliii.  16.  Pat  Max.  viii-  1-  3.  and  in 
mourning,  Liv.  ix-  7.  Suet.  Aug.  101.  Isidor.  xix.  31. 

The  case  icapsula)  where  rings  were  kept,  was  called 
Dactylothbca,  Martial,  xi.  60. 

Rings  were  set  with  precious  sflbnes  fee/ram*)  of  various 
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kinds ;  as  jasper,  Cjaspis),  sardonyx,  adamant,  &c  Martial. 
ii.  50.  v.  11*.  on  which  were  engraved  the  images  of  some  ! 

of  their  ancestors  or  friends,  or  a  prince  or  great  man,  Cic. 
Cat-  iii.  5.  Fin.  v.  1.  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  6.  5.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  16.  j 

Suet.  Tib.  58.  Senec.  de  ben.  iii.  26.  or  the  representation 
of  some  signal  event,  Suet.  Oalb.  x.  or  the  like,  Plm* 
xxxvii.  1-  Phut.  Cure.  iii.  50*  Thus  on  Pompey's  ring 
were  engraved  three  trophies,  Dio.  xlii.  18.  as  emblems  of 
his  three  triumphs,  over  the  three  parts  of  the  work),  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa,  Cic  Sext.  61.  Pis.  13.  Balb  A.  6? 
6.  Plinr  vii.  26.  On  Cxsar's  ring,  an  armed  Venus,  Dio. 
xiiii.  43.  cm  that  of  Augustus,  first  a  sphynx,  afterwards  die  j 

image  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  last  his  own,  which 
the  succeeding  emperors  continued  to  use,  Plin.  37.  1*  Su- 
et. Aug.  50.  Dio,  li.  3. 

Nonius,  a  senator,  is  said  to  haye  been  proscribed  by  An- 
tony  for  the  sake  of  a  gem  in  his  ring,  worth  20,000  sesterces,  ! 

Plin,  xxxvi-  6-  s.  21. 

Rings  were  used  chiefly  for  sealing  letters  and  papers,  (ad 
tabula*  cbsignandas,  Annulus  sign  a  tori  us),  Macrob.  , 

Sat*  vii  13.  Lkh  xxviL  28.  Tacit.  Annul  ii.  2.  Martial,  ix. 
89-  also  cellars,  chests,  casks,  &c.  PlauP  Cos-  ii.1.1.  Cic. 
Fam-  xvi.  26.  They  were  affixed  to  certain  signs  or  sym- 
bols, (symbols  v.  -t,)  used  for  tokens,  like  what  we  call  Tal- 
lies, or  Tally -sticks,  and  given  in  contracts  instead  of  a  bill 
or  bond,  PlauU  BaccL  it  3-  29.  Pseud,  i.  1-  53.  ii.  2.  S3. 
iv.  7- 104*  or  for  any  sign,  Justin,  n.  12.  Rings  used  also  to 
be  given  by  those  who  agreed  to  club  for  an  entertainment, 
(qui  coierunty  ut  de  symbolis  assent,  i.  e.  qui  commumsumptu 
erarit  una  ccenaturi),  to  the  person  commissioned  to  bespeak 
it,  {qui  ei  ret  prcfeetus  est  J,  Ter-  Eun.  iii.  4. 1.  Plaut  Stich* 
iii.  1. 28-  6P  34.  from  sytnboh,  a  shot  or  reckoning ;  hence* 
symbolam  dare,  to  pay  his  reckoning,  Ter  And.  i*  1-  61* 
Asyrnbolus  ad  coenam  venire,  without  paying,  Id-  Phorm.  ii; 
2. 25.  Qett.  vi.  13-  The  Romans  anciently  called  a  ring  visti 
culus,  from  unguis,'  a  nail ;  as  the  Greeks,  JWvaw,  from 
*w«r*;i«f ,  a  finger :  afterwards  both  called  it  symbolus,  v.  -um> 
Plin:  xxxiii  1.  s.  4. 

When  a  person  at  the  point  of  death  delivered  his  riftg  fo 
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any  one,  it  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  particular  affection,  Curt- 
x.  5.  Justin,  xii.  15.  Vol.  Max.  vii.  88. 

Rings  were  usually  pulled  off  from  the  fingers  of  persons 
dying,  Suet.  Tib*  83.  Caf.  12.  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
sometimes  put  on  again  before  the  dead  body  was  burnt, 
Prop.  iv.  7.  9. 

Rings  were  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men,  both  before 
imd  after  marriage,  Hotat.  Od.  i.  9.  23-  Terent.  Hec.  iv.  i. 
59.  v.  3.  30-  It  seems  any  free  woman  might  wear  a  golden 
one,  Plant.  Cos.  iii*  5.  69.  and  Isidorus  says,  all  free 
men,  xix.  32.  contrary  to  other  authors.  A  ring  used  to  be 
given  by  a  man  to  the  woman  he  was  about  to  many,  as  a 
pledge  of  their  intended  union,  (Annultjs  pronubus), 
Juvenal*  vi.  27*  a  plain  iron  one  (ferreus  sine  gemma)  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  xxxi.  1*  But  others  make  it  of  gold,  Ter- 
lull  Apolog.  6.  hid.  xix.  32.  Those  who  triumphed  also 
wore  an  iron  ring,  Plin.  33.  i.  s.  4. 

The  ancient  Romans,  like  other  rude  nations,  suffered 
their  beards  to  gtow,  &tu.  v.  41-  (hence  called  borbati,  Cic. 
Mur.  12.  Cad.  14.  Fin-  iv.  23*  Juvenal,  iv- 103.  but  barba- 
tus  is  also  put  for  a  full  grown  man,  lioraU  Sat.  n.  3.  249. 
Juvenal,  x.  56.  Martial,  viii*  52.)  till  about  the  year  of  the 
city  454,  one  P.  Ticinius  M«nasorMama  brought  bar- 
bers from  Sicily,  and  first  introduced  die  custom  of  shaving 
at  Rome,  Plin.  vii.  59.  which  continued  to  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, who,  to  cover  some  excrescences  on  his  chin,  revived 
the  custom  of  letting  the  beard  grow,  Spartian.  Adrian.  26. 
but  that  of  shaving  was  soon  after  resumed- 

The  Romans  usually  wore  their'  hair  short,  and  dressed  it 
(cxsariem,  crines,  capillo$y  comam  vel  comas>  pectebani  vel 
comebant),  with  great  care,  especially  in  later  ages,  when  at- 
tention  to  this  part  of  dress  was  carried  to  the  greatest  ex* 
cess,  Senec.  de  brev-  vite,  12.  Ointments  and  perfumes 
were  used  even  in  the  army,  Suet.  Cits.  67- 
.  When  young  men  first  began  to  shave,  (cum  batba  reset- 
ta  esU  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  580  they  were  said  ponere  bar- 
bam.  Suet*  Cal.  10*  The  day  on  which  they  did  this  was 
held  as  a  festival,  and  presents  were  sent  them  by  theft 
friends,  Juvenal,  iii.  187.  Martini  iii.  6. 
The  beard  was  shaven  for  the  first  time  sooner  or  later  at 
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pleasure :  sometimes  when  the  toga  vinfis  was  assumed, 
Suet  Cal- 10.  but  usually  about  the  age  of  twenty  .one,  Ma- 
crob.  in  Som-  Scip-  u  6-  Augustus  did  not  shaye  till  twenty- 
five,  Dza,  xlviii.  34.  Hence  young  men  with  a  long  down 
(lanugo)  were  called  Juvenes  barbatuli,  Cic.  Att.  i.  14.  or 
bene  barbatiy  id-  Cat  ii.  10. 

The  first  growth  of  the  beard  (prima  barba  vel  lanugo)  was 
consecrated  to  some  god,  Petron.  29-  thus  Nero  consecrated 
his  in  a  golden  box,  fpixtdeaurea\  set  with  pearls,  to  Jupi* 
ter  Capitolinus,iSW/.AVr.l2,  Atthesametimethehairofthe 
head  was  cut  and  consecrated  also,  usually  to  Apollo,  Mar* 
tmi  i,  32.  sometimes  to  Bacchus,  Stat  Theb.  viii.  493. 
Till  then  they  wore  it  uncut,  either  loose,  HoraU  Od.  ii.  5. 
23.  iii.  20.  13.  iv.  10.  3.  or  bound  behind  in  a  knot,  (reno- 
dahant,  vel  nodo  religabant),  id.  Epod.  xk42.  Hence  they 
were  called  Capilati,  Petron.  27. 

Both  men  and  women  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
used  to  let  their  hair  grow  (pascere>  alere%  nutrire^  promitte- 
re  vel  submttcre)  in  honour  of  some  divinity,  not  only  in 
youth,  but  afterwards,  Virg.  Mn+  vii.  391.  Stat.  Si/lv.  iii. 
Praf>  et  carta.  4.  6.  Theb.  ii.  253.  vi.  607-  Censorin.  de  D. 
JV  1.  Plutarch,  in.  Tikes-  as  the^Nazarites  among  the  Jews, 
Numb.  vi.  5.    So  Paul,  Acts  xviii.  18. 

The  Britons  in  the  time  of  Ceesar  shaved  the  rest  of  their 
body,  all  except  the  head  and  upper  lip,  CW.  B.  C.  v«  10. 

In  grief  and  mourning  the  Romans  allowed  their  hair  and 
beard  to  grow,  (promittefrant  vel  submit  tebant).  Liv.  vi.  16. 
Suet.  Jul.  67.  Aug.  23.  Cal.  24.  or  let  it  flow  dishevelled, 
(solvebant)y  Liv.  i.  26.  Terent.  H&ut.  ii.  3.  45.  Virg.  iEn.  * 
iii.  65.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  613*  tore  it,  {lacerabant  vel  evellebanf)fC 
Cic-  Tusc.  iii.  26..  Curt.  x.  5.  or  covered  it  with  dust  and  ~ 
ashes,  Virg*  Mn.  xii.  609.  CatuW  xliv.  224,    The  Greeks, 
on  the  contrary,  in  grief  cut  their  hair  and  shaved  their  beard, 
Senec*  Benef*\>  6.  Plutarch*  in  Pelopid.  etAlexand  as  like- 
wise did  some  barbarous  nations,  Suet.  Cal.  5.   It  was  reck- 
oned  ignominious  among  thetfews  to  shave  a  person's  beard, 
2  Sam.  x.  4.    Among  the  Catti,  a  nation  of  Germany,  a 
young  man  was  not  allowed  to  shave  or  cut  his  hair,  till  he 
had  slain  an  enemy,  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ*  31,    So  Civi(is9 
in  coftsoquence  of  a  vow,4«f.  Hist-  iv.  6  J. 
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Those  who  professedphilosophyalso  used  to  let  their  beard 
grow,  to  give  them  an  air  of  gravity,  Hprat.  Sat.  i.  3. 133. 
ii.  3-  35.  Art .  Pest.  297.  Hence  Barbatus  magister  for  So- 
crates, Pert.  iv.  1.  but  liber  barbatus,  i.  e»  vtMosusy  rough, 
Martial,  xiv.  84.  barbatus  vivit,  without  shaving,  id.  xi. 
85.  18. 

Augustus  used  sometimes  to  clip  (tondere  forfice)  his 
beard,  and  sometimes  to  shave  it,  (radere  novacula*  i.  e.  nr» 
dendam  curare  vei  facerej,  Suet.  Aug  79.  So  Martial*  ii« 
17.  Some  used  to  pull  the  hairs  from  the  root,  f pilot  vd- 
lere)%  with  an  instrument  called  Volsella,  nippers  or 
small  pincers,  Plant,  Cure.  iv.  4. 22.  Suet.  C*s.  45.  not  on- 
ly of  the  face,  but  the  legs,  &c.  /rf.  /u/«  45-  ^^.  68-  Galb. 
32.  CM.  12,  Martial,  v.  62.  viii.  46-  ix.  28.  QumctU.  i.  6. 
v.  9.  viii.  pro&m-  or  to  burn  them  out  with  the  flame  of  nut- 
shells, (suburere  mice  ardenti),  Suet*  Aug.  68.  or  of  walnut- 
shells,  (adurere  candentibus  juglandtum  putamimbus)  ;  as 
the  tyrant  Dionysius  did,  Cic  fuse*  v.  20.  Off  ii  7.  or  with 
a  certain  ointment  called  Psilothrum  vel  dropax,  Jtfor- 
tia/.  iii.  74.  vi.  93.  x.  65.  or  with  hot  pitch  or  rosin,  which 
Juvenal  calls  calidt fascia  visci,  ix.  14.  for  this  purpose  cer- 
tain women  were  employed,  called  Ustrzcula,  Tertull. 
de  pall.  4.  This  pulling  of  the  hairs,  however,  was  always 
reckoned  a  mark  of  great  effeminacy,  Gel/,  vii.  12.  Cic. 
£o$.  Com.  7.  PHn.  Ep.  29.  1.  s.  8-  except  from  the  arm- 
pits, (aU  vel  axilla  J  y  Horat.  Epod.  xii.  5.  Senec.  Ep.  114. 
Juvenal,  xi.  157*  as  likewise  to  use  a  mirror  when  shaving, 
Juvenal,  ii.  99*  Martial-  vv  64.  4. 

The  Romans  under  the  emperors  began  to  use  a  kind  of 
peruke  or  periwig^  to  cover  or  supply  the  want  of  hair,  call- 
ed CAPILLAMENTUM,  Suet.  Cat:  11.  or  Gairrits, 
Juvenal,  vi.  120. or  Galericulum,  Suet.  Oth.  12.  The 
false  hair  (crines  ficti,  vel  suppositt)  seems  to  have  been  fix- 
ed on  a  skin,  Martial,  xiv.  50.  This  contrivance  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  Su- 
et. Jul.  45.  at  least  not  used  byVien ;  for  it  was  used  by  wo- 
men, Ovid-  Amor*  i- 14.  45. 

In  great  families  there  were  slaves  for  dressing  the  hair 
and  for  shaving,  (TONSORES),  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  182.  Mar. 
Hal.  vi*  52.  and  for  cutting  the  nails,  Phut*  Aul.  ii-  4.  33* 
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Tibull.  L  8. 11.  To/,  itfox-  iii*  2.  15.  sometimes  female 
slaves  did  this,  (Tonstricks),  Cic.  7bj£.  v.20.  Pfotf« 
7Wi*  iv.  3.  59. 

There  were  for  poorer  people  public  barbers'  shops  or 
shades  (TONSTRINiE),  much  frequented,  Ter.  Phorm. 
1 2-  39.  Horat*  Ep*  i-  7*  50*  where  females  also  used  to  of. 
ficiate,  Martial*  ii.  17- 

Slaves  were  dressed  nearly* in  the  same  manner  with  the 
poor  people,  (Seep*  452.  in  clothes  of  a  darkish  colour 
Ipuliati),  and  slippers,  (crepidati) ;  hence  vestis  $erviUsy 
Cic.  Pis*  38.  Senilis  habitus,  Tacit-  Hist  iv*  36. 

Slaves  in  white  are  mentioned  with  disapprobation,  Plant. 
Casin*  ii*  sc*  ult.  Suet.  Dom.  12.  They  wore  either  a  strait 
tunic  called  Exomis  or  diphthera,  Gell.  vii.  12.  He- 
sych- 16.  ora  coarse  frock  (iacerna  et  cucuttus),  Horat.  Sat* 
ii-  7-  54.  Juvenal.  Hi.  170-  Martial-  x.  76. 

It  was  once  proposed  in  the  senate,  that  slaves  should  be 
distinguished  from  citizens  by  their  dress  ;  but  it  appeared 
dangerous  to  discover  their  number,  Senec-  de  clem,  i-  24* 
Epist.  18. 

Slaves  wore  their  beard  and  hair  long.  When  manumit- 
ted they  shaved  their  head,  and  put  on  a  cap,  (pileus),  Juve- 
nal, v*  171*  Plaut  Amphit  i.  1. 306.  See  p.  45. 

In  like  manner,  those  who  had  escaped  from  shipwreck 
shaved  their  head,  Plaut-  Pud.  v.  2.  16.  Juvenal*  xii.  8U 
Lucian  in  Ermotim.  In  calm  weather  mariners  neither  cut 
their  hair  nor  nails,  Petrcn.  104.  So  those  accused  of  a  ca- 
pital crime,  when  acquitted,  cut  their  hair  and  shaved,  and 
went  to  the  Capitol  to  return  thanks  to  Jupiter,  Martial,  ii. 
74.  Plin.  Ep.  7.  .27. 

The  ancients  regarded  so  much  the  cutting  of  the  hair, 
that  they  believed  no  one  died,  till  Proserpina,  either  in  paw 
son  or  by  the  ministration  of  rftropos,  cut  off  a  hair  from  the 
head,  which  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  con- 
secration  to  Pluto,  Virg.  Mn>  iv.  698.  Hor-  Od.  i.  28.  20. 

II.  ROMAN  ENTERTAINMENTS,  EXERCI- 
SES, BATHS,  PRIVATE  GAMES,  &c. 

THE  principal  meal  of  the  Romans  was  what  they  called 
CCENA,  supper ;  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  an* 
ciently  their  only  one,  Isidor*  xx.  2. 
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The  usual  time  for  the  ctena  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three 
o'clock  afternoon  in  summer,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  26.  Martial. 
iv.  8.  6.  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter,  Auct.  ad  Hercmt  iv. 
SI.  Pliru  Ep-  iii.  1.  It  was  esteemed  luxurious  to  sup  more 
early,  Juvenal,  i.  49.  PHn.  Pan.  49- 

An  entertainment  begun  before  the  usual  time,  and  pro- 
longed till  late  at  night,  was  called  CONVIVIUM  IN. 
TEMPEST!  VUM ;  if  prolonged  till  near  morning,  Coe- 
na  antelucana,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.  Cic*  Arch  6.  Mur.  6- 
Verr.  iii.  25.  Sen*  14.  Ait.  ix.  1.  Senec.  de  ira%  iL  28.  Suet. 
Cal.  45.  Such  as  feasted  in  this  manner,  were  said  epulari 
vel  vivere  de  die,  Liv.  xxv,  23.  Cat.  47-  6-  SuebNcr* 
27.  Curt  v.  22.  and  in  Diem  vivere \  when  they  had  no 
thought  of  futurity,  Cic.  Phil-  ii.  34.  Tusc.  v.  11.  Orat.u. 
40.  Plin-  Ep.  v.  5.  a  thing  which  was  subject  to  the  anir 
m  adversion  of  the  censors. 

About  mid-day  the  Romans  took  another  meal,  called 
PRANDIUM,  dinner,  which  anciently  used  to  be  called 
CCENA,  (**tii,  i.  e.  cibus  communis*  a  pluribus  sumptus% 
Plutarch.  Sympos.  viii-  9.  Isid.  xx.  2  quo  Pltnius  alludere 
videtur,  Ep  ii  60  because  taken  in  company  ;  and  food  ta- 
ken in  the  evening,  (cibus  vesper  tinus),  Vesper n a  ;  Fes- 
tusin  coena.  But  when  the  Romans,  upon  the  increase 
'of  riches,  began  to  devote  longer  time  to  the  cctna  or  coin* 
mon  meal,  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  business,  it  was 
deferred  till  the  evening ;  and  food  taken  at  mid-day  was 
called  Prandium. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  the  people  used  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  spectacles,  Suet.  Claud.  34-  Cal-  56-  58. ;  which 
custom  first  began  A-  U.  693.  Dio-  xxxvii.  46. 

They  took  only  a  little  light  food  (dbutn  levem  etfacilent 
sumebant,  v.  gustabant),  Plin.  Ep.  iii  4.  for  dinner,  with- 
out any  formal  preparation,  Cels.  i-  3.  Horat.  Sat.  L  6- 
127.  ii*  4.  22*  Senec.  Epist.  84.  Martial  xiii-  30.  but  not 
always  so,  Plaut.  Pan.  iii.  5.  14*  Cic.  Verr.  i.  19.  Horat. 
Sat.  ii.  3-  245.  Suet.  Claud*  33.  Domit.  21 

Sometimes  the  emperors  gave  public  dinners  to  the  whole 
Roman  people,  Suet.  Jul.  38.  Tib.  20. 

A  dinner  was  called  Prandium  c aninuM  vel  abstemi- 
um,  at  which  no  wine  was  drunk,  (quod  cams  vino  caret) \ 
Gell,  xiii.  29-  .    n 
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In  the  army,  food  taken  at  any  time  was  called  PRAN- 
DIUM,  Lrv.  xxviii.  14.  and  the  army  after  it,  Pransus 
paratus,  GelL  xv.  12. 

Besides  the  prandium  and  ccena,  it  became  customary  to 
take  in  the  morning  a  breakfast,  (JENTACULUM),/*/^. 
Cure.  i.  1.  72.  Suet.  VitclL  13.  Martial  xiii.  31.  xiv.  223. 
and  something  delicious  after  supper  to  eat  with  their  drink, 
called  COMISSATIO,  Suet.  Vitell.  13.  Domit.  21. 
They  used  sometimes  to  sup  in  one  place,  and  take  this 
after-repast  in  another,  ibid.  Lav.  xl.  7.  9.  Plaut.  Most.  i.  4. 
5. 

As  the  entertainment  after  supper  was  often  continued  till 
late  at  night,  Suet.  Tit.  7.  hence  Comissari,  to  feast  lux. 
uriously,  to  revel,  to  riot,  (**¥*«£««, «  **&>  vicusy  Festus,  vel 
potiusa  KvftComus,  the  god  of  nocturnal  merriment  and 
feasting  among  the  Greeks,)  Hor.  Od.  iv.  1*  9.  Quinct*  xi. 
3.  57-  COMISSATIO,  a  feast  of  that  kind,  revelling  or 
rioting  after  supper,  Cic-  Cat  ii.  5.  Mur.  6.  Cod.  15.  Mar- 
tial, xii*  48.  11.  Comissator,  a  person  who  indulged  in 
such  feasting,  a  companion  or  associate  in  feasting  and  re- 
velling, Ter.  Adelph.  v.  2.  8-  Lw.  xl.  7.  Martial.  iv.  5. 
3.  ix.  62.  15.  Petron.  65.  Gell.  iv-  14.  Hence  Cicero 
oalls  the  favourers  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  after  it 
was  suppressed,  Comissatores  conjurationis,  *4tt.  i. 
16. 

Some  took  food  between  dinner  and  supper,  called  ME- 
RENDA,  (quia  vulgo  dabatvr  lis,  qui  acre  merchant,  i.e. 
mercenariis,  antequam  labore  mitterentur  ;  a  domino  seu 
conductare),  Plaut.  Most.  iv.  2.  50.  or  Antecoena,  yel 
-turn,  Isidor.  xx  22. 

The  ancient  Romans  lived  on  the  simplest  fare,  chiefly  on 
pottage,  (puis),  or  bread  and  pot-herbs :  (hence  every 
Aing  eaten  with  bread  or  besides  bread,  was  afterwards 
called  PULJVIENTUM  otPitlmekt  arium,  *!*»«#»,  opso* 
nium%  called  in  Scotland,  Kitchen  J \  Plin.  xviii-  8.  Varro  de* 
Lat.  Ling.  iv.  22.  Horat.  Sat  ii.  2.  20.  Ep.  i.  18%  48.  Se- 
nee.  Ep.  87.  Phaedr.  iii.  7. 23.  Juvenal,  vii.  185.  xiv.  171. 
Umta  pulmentaria,  i-  e.  lauta  et  delicataferculay  nice  deli- 
cate dishes,  Pers.  iii.  102.)  Their  chief  magistrates,  and 
most  illustrious  generals,  when  out  of  office*  cultivated  the 
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ground  with  their  own  hands,  sat  down  at  the  same  board, 
and  partook  of  the  same  food  with  their  servants;  as  Cato 
the  Censor,  Plutarch-  They  sometimes  even  dressed  their 
dinner  themselves,  asCURIUS,  Ptin-  xix.  5.  s.  26.  Juve- 
nal* xi.  79.  or  had  it  brought  them  to  the  field  by  their 
wives,  Martial,  vi.  64- 

But  when  riches  were  introduced  by  the  extension  of 
conquest,  the  manners  of  the  people  were  changed ;  luxury 
seized  all  ranks,  S*vior  armis  luxuria  incubuit}  victumque 
ufciseitur  orbem,  Juvenal,  vi.  291.  The  pleasures  of  the  ta- 
ble became  the  chief  object  of  attention*  Every  thing  was 
ransacked  to  gratify  the  appetite,  (vescendi  causa  terra  man- 
que omnia  exquirere,  &c.  Sail.  Cat.  13.  Gustus,  i-  e.  dopes 
delicatas,  dainties,  elemcnta  per  omnia  qu*runt9  Juvenal, 
xi.  14). 

The  Romans  at  first  sat  at  meals,  Ovid.  Fast.vh  305. 
Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  176.  as  did  also  the  Greeks.  Ho- 
mer's heroes  sat  on  separate  seats  ('f«'«»  solid) y  around  the 
wall,  with  a  small  table  before  each,  on  which  the  meat  and 
drink  were  set,  Odyss.  i-  iii.  &c.  vii.  &  viii.  So  the  Germans* 
Tacit.  22.  and  Spaniards,  Strab.  ii.  p.  155. 

The  custom  of  reclining  (accumbendi)  on  couches,  (LEC- 

TI  vel  Tori),  was  introduced  from  the  nations  of  the  east ; 

at  first  adopted  only  by  the  men,  Vol.  Max.  ii.  1.  2.  but  af- 

,  terwards  allowed  also  to  the  women.  It  was  used  in  Africa 

in  the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  Liv.  xxviii.28. 

The  images  of  the  gods  used  to  be  placed  in  this  posture 
in  uLectisterrnum  ;  that  of  Jupiter  reclining  on  a  couch,  and 
those  of  Juno  and  Minerva  erect  on  seats,  Val  Max*  ii-  1. 
2. 

Boys  and  young  men  below  seventeen,  sat  at  the  foot  of 
the  couch  of  their  parents  or  friends,  (in  imo  leeto  vel  subset- 
&>,  vel  ad  lecti  fulcra  assidebant\  Suet.  Aug.  64.  at  a  mare 
frugal  table,  (.propria  et  parciore  mensa\  Tacit.  Ann.  xiiL 
16*  sometimes  also  girls,  Suet.  Claud.  32-  and  persons  of 
low  rank,  Phut.  Stick  iii-  2-  32.  v.  4.  21.  Donat.  in  Fit* 
TerenU 

The  custom  of  reclining  took  place  only  at  supper.  There 
was  no  formality  at  other  meals.  Persons  took  them  alone 
or  in  company,  either  standing  or  sitting,  Suet*  Aug.  7& 
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The  place  where  they  supped  was  anciently  called  CCE- 
NACULUM,  in  the  higher  part  of  the  house,  Varro  de 
Lat.  Ling.  iv.  S3,  whence  the  whole  upper  part,  or  highest 
story  of  a  house,  was  called  Hy  that  name,  Liv-  xxxix.  40. 
Suet.  Fit.  7.  afterwards  CCENATIO,  Suet.  -Ner.  31.  Ju. 
venal  vii.  183.  or  TRICLINIUM,  Cic.  Att.  52.  Suet-  C*s> 
43.  Tib*  72.  because  three  couches  (*?««  *a*#*<,  tres  lectin  tri- 
clinares  vel  discubitoriiJ  were  spread  (sternebantur)  around 
the  table,  on  which  the  guests  might  recline,  Serv.  in  Virg+ 
JEn.  i.  698. 

On  each  couch  there  were  commonly  three.  They  lay 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the  left  arm,  the 
head  a  little  raised,  the  back  supported  by  cushions  (pulvini, 
v.  -Hit),  and  the  limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little 
bent ;  die  feet  of  the  first  behind  the  back  of  the  second,  and 
his  feet  behind  the  back  of  the  third,  with  a  pillow  between 
each.  The  head  of  the  second  was  opposite  to  the  breast  of 
the  first,  so  that,  if  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  especially  if 
the  thing  was  to  be  secret,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  his 
bosom,  Hn  sinu  recumbere,  Plin-  Ep.  iv.  22)  thus,  John 
xiii.  23.  In  conversation,  those  who  spoke  raised  themselves, 
almost  upright,  supported  by  cushions.  When  they  ate, 
they  raised  themselves  on  their  elbow,  Horat.  Od.  i.  27.  8. 
Sat.  4.  ii.  39.  and  made  use  of  the  right  hand,  sometimes  of 
both  hands  ;  for  we  do  not  read  of  their  using  either  knives 
or  forks :  hence  Manus  uncte,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16.  23. 

He  who  reclined  at  the  top,  fad  caput  lecti),  was  called 
SUMMUS  vel  primus,  the  highest ;  at  the  foot,  IMUS  vel 
ultimus,  the  lowest ;  between  them,  MEDIUS,  which  was 
esteemed  the  most  honourable  place,  ftrg.  ib.  Horat.  Sat* 
ii.  8.  20- 

If  a  consul  was  present  at  a  feast,  his  place  was  the  lowest 
on  the  middle  couch,  which  was  hence  called  Locus  Con- 
sul a  r  is,  because  there  he  could  most  conveniendy  receive 
any  messages  that  were  sent  to  him,  Plutarch,  Sympos.  ii.  3. 
The  master  of  the  feast  reclined  at  the  top  of  the  lowest 
couch,  next  to  the  consul. 

Sometimes  in  one  couch  there  were  only  two,  sometimes 

four,  Horat  Sat  \.  4.  86.  It  was  reckoned  sordid  to  have 

more,  Cic.  Pis*  27. 

3Q 
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Sometimes  there  were  only  two  couches  in  a  room ;  hence 
called  BICLINIUM,  Quinctil*  I  5.  Phut.  Bacch.  iv.  4. 
69.  &  102- 

The  number  of  couches  depended  on  that  of  the  guests, 
which  Varro  said  ought  not  to  be  below  the  number  of  the 
Graces,  nor  above  that  of  the  Muses,  Gett.  xiii- 11*  So  in 
the  time  of  Plautus,  the  number  of  those  who  reclined  on 
couches  did  not  exceed  nine,  Stick*  iii*  2« 3 1-  iv.  2.  12-  The 
persons  whom  those  who  were  invited  had  liberty  to  bring 
with  them,  wei«  caned  UMBRiE,  uninvited  guests,  Hbr* 
Sat-  ii-  S.  22.  Ejh  i*  y  28. 

The  bedsteads  (Spondee)  and  feet  (Fulcka  vd  pedes; 
were  made  of  wood,  Ovid.  Met'  viii.  656.  sometimes  of 
silver  or  gold,  Suet.  Jul.  49  .or  adorned  with  plates,  (jbracte* 
-vef  lamina),  of  silver,  Suet.  Col.  22.  Martial,  viii.  35.  5- 
On  the  couch  was  laid  a  matress  or  quilt,  (Culcita,  Juve- 
fiaL  v.  17*  Plot.  xix.  1.  w/ matt  a,  Ovid.  Past.  vL  €80.} 
stuffed  with  feathers  or  wool,  Cw.  Tusc.  iiL  19.  anciently 
with  hay  or  chaff,  (f*no  vel  acere  aut  paleaJ,  Varro  de  Lat 
ling.  iv.  35.  All  kinds  of  stuffing  {omnia  farcimind)  were 
called  TOMENTUM,  quasi  tondmentum,  Suet.  Tib,  54. 
Martial,  xi-22.  xiv.  150. 

A  couch  with  coarse  stuffing,)  concisa  palus,  i.  e.  arundt- 
nes  palustres),  a  pallet,  was  called  Tomentum  CIRCEN- 
SE,  because  such  were  used  in  the  circus;  opposed  to 
TomentumLiNQONictiMi  y.  Leuconicum, Martial- xiv. 
160.  Sen.  de  Fit.  Beat.  25. 

At  first  couches  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  herbs  or 
leaves,  Ovid.  Fast.  I  200-  &  205.  hence  LECTUS,  a 
couch,  quod  her  bis  etfrondibus  lectis  incubabant),  Varro  de 
Lat.  Ling.  iv.  35.  vel  TORUS,  (quia  vet eres  super  kerbam 
tortam  discumbebant,  Id-  et  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  I  708.  v. 
3Q8.  vel,  tu  aHi  dicunt,  quodlectus  toris,  i-  ^funibus  tende- 
retur*  Horat.  Epod.  xii.  12)  or  with  straw,  istramen  vel 
stramentum),  Plin.  viii-  48.  Horat-  Sat  ii.  3.  117. 

The  doth  or  ticking  which  covered  the  matress  or  couch, 
thebedicoveringfcpm/nffltejn  vel  irwolucrum),  was  catted 
TORAL,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  4.  84.  Ep.  i.  5. 22.  by  later  wri- 
ters, ToraleLinteum>  or  Secestbe, v.  -trurn*  -trium*  Var- 
ro, ibid, ;  or  Lod  ix,  which  is  also  put  fox  a  sheet  or  Mank- 
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ct,  Juvenal  vi.  194.  vii.  66.  Martial  xiv- 148.  152.  Zafi- 
cula,  a  small  blanket  or  flannel  coverlet  for  the  body,  Suet: 
Aug.  83. 

On  solemn  occasions,  the  couches  were  covered  with  su- 
perb cloth,  with  purple  and  embroidery,  (Stragul  a  ves- 
tis),  Cic.  Vert.  ii.  19.  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  Herat.  Sat.  ii.5L3* 
118.  picta  strogula,  Tibull.  i.  2.  79.  Textile  straguktm, 
an  embroidered  coverlet,  with  a  beautiful  matress  below, 
Cpulcherrimo  stratoJ,  Cic.  Tusc  v.  21.  but  some  read  here 
pulcherrime  ;  as,  Lcctus  stratus  conchy  Roto  pertitromote, 
bespread  with  a  purple  covering,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  27.  also  At- 
TALiCAp*ripeta$mata%Cic.  Ver.  iv.  12.  much  the  same 
with  what  Virgil  calls  superba  auUa,  fine  tapestry,  Mn.  i. 
697.  said  to  have  been  first  invented  at  the  court  (in  auk, 
hinc  a xr  lea),  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  Plin.  viii.  48* 
Jiabylonicaperistromata  vonsutaque  tapetia,  wrought  with 
needle- work,  Piaut.  Stich.  ii.  2.  54. 

Hangings  (aulaa)  used  likewise  to  be  suspended  from 
the  top  of  the  room  to  receive  the  dust,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8* 
54.  Serv.  in  Virg*  Mn.  i.  697. 

Under  the  emperors,  instead  of  three  couches  was  intro- 
duced the  use  of  one  of  a  semicircular  form,  thus  C  ;  call, 
ed  SIGMA  from  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name,  which  usu- 
ally contained  seven,  Martial,  ix.  48.  sometimes  eight, 
called  also  STIBADIUM,  7rfxiv.«7-  But  in  later  ages 
the  custom  was  introduced,  which  still  prevails  in  the  East, 
of  sitting  or  reclining  on  the  floor  at  meat,  and  at  other  times, 
on  cushions,  Accubita,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal-  v.  17-  Lam- 
prid.  Heliog.  19.  &  25.  covered  with  cloths,  Accubita* 
i i a,  Treb.  Pollio  in  Claud.  14- 

The  tables  (MENS/E)  of  the  Romans  Were  anciently 
square,  and  called  Cibilla,  Varro  de  Lat.  I,tng*iv.  25. 
Festus ;  on  three  sides  of  which  were  placed  three  couches, 
the  fourth  side  was  left  empty  for  the.  slaves  to  bring  in 
and  out  the  dishes.  When  the  semicircular  couch  or  the 
sigma  came  to  be  used,  tables  werfe  made  round,  Juvenal  i. 
137. 

The  tables  of  the  great  were  usually  made  of  citron  or 
maple  wood,  and  adorned  with  ivory,  Cic*  Verr.  iv,  17, 
;  Martial,  xiv.  89-  &  90.  ii.  43-  Plin.  xiii*  15.  s.  29. 
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The  tables  were  sometimes  brought  in  and  out  with  the 
dishes  on  them ;  hence,  Mensam  apponere,  Plaut.  Agin, 
v.  1.  2.  Id.  Most,  i-  3.  150.  iti.  1.  26.  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  21. 
Ovid.  Met.  viii.  570.  et  auferre,  Plaut.  Amph.  iL  2. 
175.  w/removere,  Pirg.  Mn.  i.  220.  &  627.  but  some 
here  take  mensa  for  the  dishes.  Sometimes  the  dishes 
were  set  down  on  the  table ;  hence  cibum  lances*  patinas, 
vel  ccenam  mensis  apponere,  Pirg.  Mn.  iv.  602.  Cic. 
7\isc.  v.  32.  Per.  iv.  22*  Att.  vi.  1.  Epulis  mensas  onerarr^ 
Vir.  G»iv.  388.  demere  vel  tollere,  Plaut.  MtL  UL  1- 
155.  &c. 

M en s a  is  sometimes  put  for  the  meat  or  dishes,  (faxcr, 
patina,  patella  vel  discus)  ;  hence  Prima  mensa,  for  pri- 
ma fercula,  the  first  course,  the  meat,  Macrob.  Sat.  viL  1. 
Secunda  mensa,  the  second  course,  the  fruits,  &c.  bctia- 
via,  or  the  dessert,  Cic-  Aw  xiv«  6.  Fam.  xvi.  21*  Pirg.  G- 
ii.  101-  Nep.  Ages.  8-  Mittere  de  mensa,  to  send  some  dish, 
or  part  of  a  dish  to  a  person  absent,  Cic.  Attn  v- 1-  Dapes 
sa  brevis,  a  short  meal,  a  frugal  table,  Horat.  Art.  p.  198- 
mensa  opima,  Sil.  xi.  283.  v   * 

Virgil  uses  mensa  for  the  cakes  of  wheaten  bread  (adarea 
liba,  vel  cereale  solum*  SOLUM  omne  dicitur,  quodatiqmd 
sustinet,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  35-  JEn-  v.  199.  Ovid-  Met. 
i.  73.)  put  under  the  meat,  which  he  calls  orbes,  because  of 
their  circular  figure,  and  quadra:,  because  each  cake  was  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  quarters,  or  quadrants,  by  two  straight 
,  lines  drawn  through  the  centre,  Pirg.  Mn.  vii.  116.  Hence 
aHenavtvere  quadra,  at  another's  expence  or  table,  Juvenal 
v.  2.  findetur  quadra,  i.  e.  frustum  paw,  the  piece  of  bread, 
Horat-  Ep.  i.  17.  49.  So  quadra  placenta  vel  casei,  Martial, 
vi.  75-  xii.  32.  18. 

A  table  with  one  foot  was  called  Mow  opodiitm.  These 
were  of  a  circular  figure,  (orbes),  used  chiefly  by  the  rich, 
and  commonly  adorned  with  ivory  and  sculpture,  Jtcvenal. 
v  138.  xi.  123. 

A  side-board  was  called  ABACUS,  lav.  xxxix.  6.  Cic- 
Perr.iv*  16.25.  Tusc.  v.  21.  or  Delphica,  sc.  mensa, 
Vet.  Schol.  in  Juvenal,  iii.  204.  Martial,  xii.  67.  Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  59.  Lapis  albvs,  i-  e.  mensa  marmvrea,  Horat*  Ssti. 
6.116.  . 
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The  table  of  the  poorer  people  commonly  had  three  feet, 
vTripes),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3-  13.  Ovid.  Met  viii.  661.  and 
sometimes  one  of  these  shorter  than  the  other  two,  Ovid. 
Met.  viii-  661.  Hence  iruequales  mensjE,  Martial,  i.  56* 
11. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  use  table-cloths,  (mantilia), 
but  wiped  the  table  with  a  sponge,  Martial*  xiv.  44.  or  with 
a  coarse  cloth,  (gausapeX  Horat.  Sat  ii.  8.  11- 

Before  the  guests  began  to  cat,  they  always  washed  their 
hands,  and  a  towel  (Mantile,  v.  -tele,  -telle,  -urn,  v.  -mm), 
was  furnished  them  in  the  house  where  they  supped,  to  dry 
them,  Firg.  Mn.  i.  702.  G.  iv.  377.  But  each  guest  seems 
to  have  brought  with  him  from  home  the  table-napkin 
(M  APPA)  or  cloth,  which  he  used  in  time  of  eating  to  wipe 
his  mouth  and  hands,  Martial,  xii.  29.  Horat.  ii.  8-  63.  but 
not  always,  Hot.  Ep.  i.  5*  22.  The  mappa  was  sometimes 
adorned  with  a  purple  fringe,  (lato  clavoj,  Mart.  iv.  46- 17. 
The  guests  used  sometimes,  with  the  permission  of  the 
master  of  the  feast,  to  put  some  part  of  the  entertainment  in- 
to  the  mappa,  and  give  it  to  their  slaves  to  carry  home,  Mart . 
ii.  32. 

Table-cloths  flmteavillosa,  gausapa  vel  mantilia),  began 
to  be  used  under  the  emperors,  Martial,  xiv.  138.  xii.  29. 12. 
In  later  times  the  Romans  before  supper  used  always  to 
bathe,  Phut.  Stich.v. 2.19.  The  wealthy  hafl  baths,  (BAL- 
NEUM, vel  Balinenm,  plur,  -ne*e,  vel  -a),  both  cold  and 
hot,  at  their  own  houses,  Cic.  dc  Orat.  ii.  55.    There  were 
public  baths  (Balnea)  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  at  large, 
Cic.  Cad.  26.  Hera t-  Ep.  i.  1.  92.  where  there  were  separate 
apartments  for  the  men  and  women  {balnea  virilia  et  mulie- 
briaX  Varrode  Lat.  Ling,  viii*  42.  Vitruv.  v.  10.  Gell.  x.  3. 
Each  paid  to  the  bath-keeper  (balneator)  a  small  coin,  (qua- 
drans},  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3- 137.  Juvenal  vi.  446.    Hence  res 
quadrantana,  for  balneum,  Senec.  Epist.  86.  Quadrantaruv 
permutatio,  i.  e.  pro  quadrante  copiam  sui  fecit,  Cic  Coel. 
26.  So  quadrantaria  is  put  for  a  mean  harlot,  Quinctil.  viii. 
6*  Those  under  age  paid  nothing,  Juvenal,  vi.  446* 

The  usual  time  of  bathing  was  two  o'clock  (dctava  fiord) 
in  summer,  and  three  in  winter,  Pltri.  Ep.  iii.  1.  Martial*  x» 
48.  on  festival  days  sooner,  Juvenal,  xi.  205. 
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The  Romans  before  bathing  took  various  kinds  of  exer- 
cise, (exercitationes  campestresj  post  decisa  negotia  campo* 
sc.  Martio,  Hot.  Ep.  i.  I-  59.)  as  the  ball  or  tennis,  (PILA), 
Herat.  Sat.  i.  5.  48.  throwing  the  javelin  and  the  disc ua  or 
quoit,  a  round  bullet  of  stone,  iron,  or  lead,  with  a  thong 
tied  to  it,  Herat.  Od.  I  8.  11.  the  PALUS,  or  Palaria, 
Juvenal,  vi.  246.  (See  p.  406.)  riding,  running,  leaping,  &c. 
Suet.  Aug.  83-  Martial,  vil  31. 

There  were  chiefly  four  kinds  of  balls ;«— 1.  PILA  tri- 
con  alis  vel  Tricon,  so  called,  because  those  who  played 
at  it  were  placed  in  a  triangle,  0<y*w»),  and  tossed  it  from 
one  another,  he  who  fiut  let  it  come  to  the  ground  was  the 
loser. — 2.  FOLLIS  vel  folliculus>  inflated  with  wind  like 
our  foot-ball,  which  if  large  they  drove  with  the  arms,  and 
simply  called  Pila,  Prop.  iii.  12.  5.  or  Pila  velox,  He- 
rat. Sat.  ii.  2- 11.  if  smaller,  with  the  hand,  armed  with  a 
kind  of  guantlet;  hence  called  Follis  pugillatoricts. 
Phut-  Bud.  iii.  4.  16.  Martial,  xiv.  47 — 3.  PILA  PA- 
GANIC A,  the  village-ball,  stuffed  with  feathers ;  (ess  than 
the  follis,  but  more  weighty,  Martial,  xiv,  45—4.  H  AR- 
PASTUM,  (abi?**Z*>  rapio)f  the  smallest  of  ail,  which 
they  snatched  from  one  another,  Martial-  iv<  19*  vii-  31. 
Suet-  Aug*  83. 

Those  who  played  at  the  ball  were  said  ludere  raptim*  vel 
pilam  revocare  cadentem,  when  they  struck  it  rebounding 
from  the  grourid ;  when  a  number  played  together  in  a  ring, 
and  the  person  who  had  the  ball  seemed  to  aim  at  one,  but 
struck  another,  ludere  datatim,  vel  non  speroto  fugientem 
reddere  gestu  ;  when  they  snatched  the  ball  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  threw  it  aloft,  without  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground, 
ludere  expulsim,  vel  pilam  geminare  volantern,  Lucan.  ad 
Pise.  173.  Plaut.  Cure,  ii*  3. 17.  Isidor.  i.  21. 

In  country  Villas  there  was  usually  a  tennis-court,  or  place 
for  playing  at  the  ball  and  for  other  exercises,  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  circus;  hence  called  SpHiERisTRRiuM,  Suet. 
Vesp-  20-  Plin+  Ep.  ii.  17.  v.  6- 

Young  men  and  boys  used  to  amuse  themselves  in  whirl* 
ing  along  a  circle  of  brass  or  iron,  set  round  with  rings*  as 
our  children  do  wooden  hoops.  It  was  called  TROCHU$, 
ta  I?***,  ct*rro),  and  Gracus  trochus,  because  borrowed  from 
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the  Greeks,  Horat*  Od-  iii.  24.  57-  Martial-  xi.  22.  xiv.  169. 
The  top  (Turbo  vel  buxum)  was  peculiar  to  boys,  Firg* 
*£5tf.  vii.  378-  Pers.  iii-  51-  Some  confound  these  two,  but 
improperly. 

Those  who  could  not  join  in  these  exercises,  took  the  air 
on  foot,  in  a  carriage,  or  a  litter* 

There  were  various  places  for  walking,  (AMBULACRA 
vel  AMBULATIONES,  ubi  spatiarentur),  both  public 
and  private,  under  the  open  air,  or  under  covering,  Cic. 
Dom.  44-  Orat.  it-  20-  Att.  xiii.  29.  ad  Q-  Fratr.  iii.  17. 
Gell.  i.  2.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  15.  16.  Ep.  i.  10-  22.  Juvenal  iv. 
5.  x\.  60. 

Covered  walks  (PORTICUS,  porticos,  or  piazzas,)  were 
built  in  different  places,  chiefly  round  the  Campus  Marthts 
and  Forum,  supported  by  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with 
statues  and  pictures,  some  of  them  of  immense  extent ;  as 
those  of  Claudius,  Martial,  de  Sped.  ii.  9.  of  Augustus, 
Suet.  31.  of  Apollo,  Prop*  ii.  31.  1-  Ovid  Trist.  iii.  L59. 
of  Nero,  SueU  Ner.  31.  of  Pompey,  Cic.  de  Fat*  4.  Ovid* 
Art.  Am.\.  67.  of  Livia,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  5.  &c. 

Porticos  were  employed  for  various  other  purposes  be. 
sides  taking  exercise.  Sometimes  the  senate  was  assembled, 
and  courts  of  justice  held  in  them. 

A  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  on  horseback 
or  in  vehicles,  was  called  GESTATIO.  In  villas  it  was  ge- 
nerally contiguous  to  the  garden,  and  laid  out  in  the  form  of 
a  circus,  Plin.  Epist.  i.  3.  ii.  17. 

An  inclosed  gallery,  with  large  windows  to  cool  it  in  sum- 
mer, was  called  Cryptoporticus,  Pirn.  Epist.  ii.  17-  v. 
6.  commonly  with  a  double  row  of  windows,  Id*  viL  21. 

Literary  men,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  (stomachi  causa), 

used  to  read  aloud,  (ctare  et  bttente  legere),  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  36. 

As  the  Romans  neither  wore  linen  nor  used  stockings,  fre- 

quent  bathing  was  necessary,  both  for  cleanliness  and  health, 

especially  as  they  took  so  much  exercise. 

Anciently  they  had  no  other  bath  but  the  Tiber.  They 
indeed  had  no  water  but  what  they  drejv  from  thence,  or 
from  wells  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood ;  as,  the  fountain 
oiEgeria  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aventine,  Liv.  i  19.  Oviil 
Fast*iu.  273.  JuvenaUnu  13.  of  Mercury,  Ovid.  Fast.v*6~ 
3,  &c. 
* 
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Tbc  first  aqueduct  at  Rome  was  built  by  Appius  Chtu~ 
dius,  the  censor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  441.  Diodor.  xx. 
36.  Seven  or  eight  aqueducts  were  afterwards  built,  which 
brought  water  to  Rome  from  the  distance  of  many  miles,  in 
such  abundance,  that  no  city  was  better  supplied. 

These  aqueducts  were  constructed  at  a  prodigious  ex- 
pense, carried  through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  val- 
lies,  supported  on  stone  or  brick  arches.  Hence  it  is  suppos- 
ed the  Romans  were  ignorant,  that  water  conveyed  in  pipes 
rises  to  the  height  of  its  source,  whatever  be  the  distance  or 
inequality  of  ground  through  which  it  passes*  It  is  strange 
they  did  not  discover  this  fact,  considering  the  frequent  use 
they  made  of  pipes  (fistula  J  in  conveying  water-  That  they 
were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  appears  from  Pliny,  who  says, 
Aqua  in  vel  e  plumbo  subit  altitudinem  exortus  suiy  water 
in  leaden  pipes  rises  to  the  height  of  its  source,  xxxi-  6.  s. 
31.  The  truth  is,  no  pipes  could  have  supported  the  weight 
of  water  conveyed  to  the  city  in  the  Roman  aqueducts- 

The  waters  were  collected  in  reservoirs,  called  CASTEL- 
LA,  and  thence  distributed  throughout  the  city  in  leaden 
pipes,  Pkn.  xxx vi-  15.  Horat-  JSp.  i- 10.  20. 

When  the  city  was  fully  supplied  with  water,  frequent 
baths  were  built,  both  by  private  individuals  and  for  die  use 
of  the  public  ;  at  first  however  more  for  utility  than  show, 
(in  usum,  nan  oblectamentum)%  Senec*  Ep.  86. 

It  was  under  Augustus  that  baths  first  began  to  assume 
an  air  of  grandeur,  and  were  called  THERMAE,  (£tpi*i,  <w- 
lores,  i.  e.  cahda  aqu*%  Liv-  xxxvi.  15) bagnios  or  hot  baths, 
although  they  also  contained  cold  baths-  An  incredible 
number  of  these  were  built  up  and  down  the  city,  PHn*  E- 
pist.  iv.  8.  Authors  reckon  up  above  800,  many  of  them 
built  by  the  emperors  with  amazing  magnificence*  The  chief 
were  those  of  Agrippa  near  the  Pantheon,  Dio*  Hii.  27. 
Martial,  ill.  20.  of  Nero,  Martial,  vii.  33.  Stat*  Sytv.  i.  5. 
61*  of  Titus,  Suet.  7.  of  Domitian,  Suet.  5.  of  Caracalla, 
Antoninus,  Dioclesian,  &c-  Of  these,  splendid  vestiges  still 
remain. 

The  bason  (labrum  aut  lacus)  where  they  bathed  was  call- 
ed BAPTISTERIUM,  NATATIO,  or  Piscina.  The 
cold  bath  wag  called  FRIGIDAR1UM,  sc.  ahenum  v.  ML 
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urarn  ;  the  hot,  CALDARIUM,  and  the  tepid,  TEPID  A- 
1UUM ;  thecold  bathroom,  Cell  a  Frigidaria  ;  and  the 
hot,  Cella  Caldabia,  Plin.  Epist.  v.  6,  Vxtruo.  v.  10. 
the  stove-room,  Hypocauston,  or  Vaporarium,  Cic. 
Q.  Fratr.  iii.  1.  warmed  by  a  furnace  (propigneum  vel  pra- 
furnixtm)  below,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  adjoining  to  which  were 
sweating  rooms,  (SUDATORIA,  Senec.  Epist.  52.  vel 
Ass  a,  sc«  balnea,  Cic.  Q.  Fratr.  iii.  1.)  the  undressing  room, 
Apoditejiium,  Cic.  ibid.  Plin*  Ep*  v.  6.  the  perfuming 
room,  Unctuarium,  ii-  17*  Several  improvements  were 
made  in  the  construction  of  baths  in  the  time  of  Seneca,  2?- 
pist*  90- 

The  Romans  began  their  bathing  with  hot  water,  and 
ended  with  cold*  The  cold  bath  was  in  great  repute,  after 
Antonius  Musa  recovered  Augustus  from  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease by  the  use  of  it,  Suet*  Aug*  lix-  81*  Plin*  xxix*  \*  Herat. 
Ep*  i.  15-  but  fejl  into  discredit  after  the  death  of  Marcellus, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  injudicious  application  of  the 
same  remedy,  Dio*  liii*  SO* 

The  persons  who  had  the  charge  of  the  bath  was  called 
BALNE  ATOR,  Cic*  Ccel*  26*  PhxU  xiii-12.  He  had  slaves 
under  him,  called  Capsarii,  who  took  care  of  the  clothes 
of  those  who  bathed- 

The  slaves  who  anointed  those  who  bathed,  were  called 
ALIPTjE,  Cic*  Fam.  i.  9-  Juvenal*  iii.  76-  vi.  421-  or 
Unctores,  Martial*  vii.  31*  6-  xii.  71*  3. 

The  instruments  of  an  Aliptes  were  acurry-combor  sera- 
per  (STRIGILIS,  v-  it),  to  rub  off  (ad  defricandum  et  des- 
tringendum  vel  radendum)  the  sweat  and  filth  from  the  body  ; 
made  of  horn  or  brass,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  Suet* 
Aug*  80-  Horat*  Sat.  ii.  7*  110*  Pers*y*  126-  Martial  xiv. 
51.  Senec*  Epist.  95-  whence  strigmenta  for  sordes  ; — tow* 
els  or  rubbing  cloths,  (LINTEA), —  a  vial  or  cruet  of  oil, 
(GUTTUS),  Juvenal.  *i.  158.  usually  of  hprn,  (corneus), 
hence  a  large  horn  was  called  Rhinoceros,  Juvenal*  \\\* 
263.  vii.  130.  Martial*  xiv.  52, 53.  Oell.  xvii-  8.  a  jug,  am- 
pulla, Plaut*  Stick,  i.  3-  77.  Pers*  i*  3*  44.  and  a  small 
vessel  called  Lenticula. 

The  slave  who  had  the  care  of  the  ointment  was  called 

Ungitentarifs.  Serv*  in  Virg.  JE>n*  i.  697. 

3R 
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As  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  to  thebatfc> 
poets  sometimes  read  their  compositions  there,  Horat*  Sat. 
i*  4.  73,  Martial*  iii-  44.  10.  as  they  also  did  in  the  porticos 
and  other  places,  Juvenal*  i.  12.  vii.  39-  Plin.  Epist.  i*  IS. 
iii-  18.  vii.  17-  vin.  12-  Suet*  Aug.  89.  Claud* 41.  Domit.2. 
chiefly  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  Pltn.  Epist*  viii. 
21.  Juvenal*  n\*  9* 

Studious  men  used  to  compose,  hear  or  dictate  something 
ivhile  they  were  rtibbed  and  wiped,  SueU  Aug-  85-  PBa~ 
Episf*  iii*  3*  iv.  14* 

Before  bathing,  the  Romans  sometimes  used  to  baskthera- 
Selves  m  the  sun,  (sole  uti)y  Plin*  Ep*  iii.  5*  vi.  16.  Sen.  Ep. 
73.  Insole,  si  caret  vento,  ambulet  nudus,  sc  Spurrina,  PUn* 
Ep.  iii.  1. 

Under  the  emperors,  not  only  places  of  exercise,  (gymna- 
sia et  palestra)  y  but  also  libraries  (bibliothec*)  were  annex* 
ed  to  the  public  baths,  Senec.  de  Tranquil  An.  9. 

The  Romans  after  bat&mg  dressed  for  supper.  They  put 
on  the  SYNTHESIS  (vestis  cxnatorta  Tel  aceubatoria)  and 
slippers  ;  which,  when  a  person  supped  abroad,  were  car- 
ried to  the  place  by  a  slave,  with  other  things  requisite ;  a 
mean  person  sometimes  carried  them  himself,  Horat.  Ep* 
i.  13,  15-  It  was  thought  very  wrong  to  appear  at  a  banquet 
without  the  proper  habit,  Cic*  Fat.  12*  as  among  the  Jews, 
Matth.  xxii*  11» 

After  exercise  and  bathing,  the  body  required  rest ;  hence 
probably  the  custom  of  reclining  on  couches  at  meat*  Before 
they  lay  down,  they  put  off  their  slippers,  that  they  might 
not  stain  the  couches,  Martial,  iii.  50.  Horat-  Sat*  ii.  8.  77. 

At  feasts,  the  guests  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flow- 
ers, herbs,  or  leaves,  (serta,  coron*,  vel  eoroU*)>  tied  and 
adorned  with  ribands,  (to'f  te,  tenia,  vel  lemnisci),  or  with 
the  rind  or  skin  of  the  linden  tree,  (philyra),  Horat.  Od-  ii. 
7.  23.  ii.  11-  13.  Sat.  ii.  3.  256*  Virg.  Ed.  vi.  16-  Juvenal. 
v-  36.  xv.  50.  Martial,  xiil  127.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  337.  Plin. 
xvi.  14.  These  crowns,  it  was  thought,  prevented  intoxica- 
tion ;  hence  cum  corona  ebrius,  PlauL  Pseud,  v.  2. 2.  Amph* 
iii.  4.  16. 

Their  hair  also  was  perfumed  with  various  ointments,  Gar- 
Zuwita  velaromata},  nard  or  spikenard,  Namwm,  vel  -us, 
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Maxobathrum  Assyrium,  Horat.  ibid-  Martial,  iii.  12. 
Amomum,  Firg-  Eel.  iii.  89.  iv.  25,  Balsamum  ex  Ju- 
d*a>  Piin.  xii.  25.  s.  54.  &c.  When  foreign  ointments  were 
first  used  at  Rome  is  uncertain ;  the  selling  of  them  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  censors,  A  U-  565.  Plin.  xiii.  3.  s*  5. 

The  Romans  began  their  feasts  by  prayers  and  libations 
to  the  gods,  (deos  inoocdbant>  Quinctilian.  v.  pr*  Libare  diig 
davee  et  bene  precari^  Liv.  xxxix.  43.)  They  never  tasted 
any  thing  without  consecrating  it,  Tibull.  L  h  19.  They 
usually  threw  a  part  into  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  the  Lares, 
therefore  called  Du  Patelzarii,  Plant.  Cist.  ii.  1-  46. 
Hence  Dapes  LiBATiE,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  67.  and  when 
the'/  drank,  they  poured  out  a  part  in  honour  of  some  g'*d, 
on  the  table,  which  was  held  sacred  as  an  altar,  Mncrob. 
Sat.'m.  11-  VirfrMn.  i.  736-  SiL  vii.  185.748-  Plaut* 
Curc.i.  2-  31.  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  4.  27.  with  this  formula^  Li- 
bo  tib I,  Tacit.  AnnaL  xv.  64* 

The  table  was  consecrated  by  setting  on  it  the  images  of 
the  Lares  and  salt  holders,  (salinorum  appositu),  Arnob.  ii. 

Salt  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancients.  It  was 
always  used  in  sacrifices,  Horat.  Od.  iii-  23-  20*  Plin*  xxxi. 
7-  s.  41*  thus  also  Moses  ordained,  Levit.  ii-  13-  It  was 
the  chief  thing  eaten  by  the  ancient  Romans  with  bread  and 
cheese,  Plin.  ibid  Horat*  Sab  ii-  2. 17-  as  cresses,  (nastur- 
tium) by  the  ancient  Persians,  Cic*  Tusc*  v.  34.  Hence 
Salarium,  a  salary  or  pension,  Plin  ibid*  Suet.  Tib.  46. 
Martiui  iii-  7.  thus  Solaria  multis  subtraxit,  quos  otiosos 
videbat  accipere>  sc.  Antonius  Pius,  Capitolin.  in  vita  ejus, 
7. 

.  A  family  salt-cellar  (paternum  salinum,  sc.  vas)  was 
kept  with  great  care,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16.  14.  To  spill  the 
salt  at  table  was  esteemed  ominous,  Festus.  Setting  the 
salt  before  a  stranger  was  reckoned  a  symbol  of  friendship, 
as  it  still  is  by  some  eastern  nations. 

From  the  savour  which  salt  gives  to  food,  ^nd  the  insipi- 
dity of  unsalted  meat,  sal  was  applied  to  the  mind,  Plin. 
xxxi.  7.  s.  41-  hence  SAL.  wit  or  humour ;  salsus,  wit- 
ty; msulsu^  dull,  insipid;  sales  y  witty  sayings ;  salAttu 
cum,  sales  urbani,  Cic.  Fara-  ix.  15.  Sales  intra  pomoeria 
mti9  poUte  raillery  or  repartees,  Juvenal*  ix.  11.  Salniger* 
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i*  e.  amari  sales,  bitter  raillery  Or  satire,  HoraU  Up*  ii.  2. 
60.  but  in  Sat.  ii.  4-  74.  sal  nigrum  means  simply  Hack 
salt. 

Sal  is  metaphorically  applied  also  to  things  ;  thus,  7Vc- 
tarn  plus  satis  quam  sumptus  habebat,  neatness,  taste,  ele- 
gance, Nep.  Att.  13.  Nulla  in  corpore  mica  salts,  CatnJI 
84.  4. 

The  custom  of  placing  the  images  of  the  gods  on  the  ta- 
ble prevailed  also  among  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  par- 
ticularly of  Hercules ;  hence  called  Epiteapezius,  aStaf. 
Sylv-  iv*  6.  60.  Martial,  ix.  44.  and  of  making  libations, 
Curt.  v.  8. 

In  making  an  oath  or  a  prayer,  the  ancients  touched  the 
table  as  an  altar,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  4*  27.  and  to  violate  it  by 
any  indecent  word  or  action  was  esteemed  impious,  Juve- 
nal-\l  110.    To  this  Virgil  alludes,  Mn.  vii.  114. 

As  the  ancients  had  not  proper  inns  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers,  the  Romans,  when  they  were  in  foreign 
countries,  or  at  a  distance  from  home,  used  to  lodge  at  the 
houses  of  certain  persons,  whom  they  in  return  entertained 
at  their  houses  in  Rome.  This  was  esteemed  a  very  inti- 
mate connexion,  and  called  HOSPITIUM,  or  Jus  Hospi- 
tiiy  Liv.  i.  1.  Hence  HOSPES  is  put  both  for  an  host  or 
entertainer,  and  a  guest,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  224.  Phut.  Most* 
ii.  2. 48.  Cic*  Dejot.  3;  Accipere  hospitem  non  multi  cilnsed 
multijocij  Cic.  Fam.  ix-  26.  Divertere  ad  hospitem,  De 
Divin.  i.  27.  s.  57.  Fin.  v.  2.  Hospitium,  cum  aliquofaccre, 
Liv.  et  Cic.  Jungimus  hospitio  dextras,  sc.  pi  Virg.  -flEn, 
iii.  83.  Hospitio  conjungi,  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  Hospitio  a&- 
quem  excipere  et  accipi ;  renundare  hospitium  «,  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  36.  Liv.  xxv.  18.  Amicitium  ei  more  majorum  re- 
nunciare,  Suet.  Cal.  3.  Tacit*  Ann.  ii.  70.  Domo  interdict* 
re,  Id.  Aug-  66.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  29. 

This  connexion  was  formed  also  with  states,  by  the 
whole  Roman  people,  or  by  particular  persons,  IAv.  ii.  22. 
v.  28.  xxx vii.  54-  Ctc.  Verr.  iv«  65.  Balb.  18.  C*s.  -8-  G. 
fc  3 1?  Hence  CRentel*  hospitiaque  provincialia,  Cic.  Cat. 
iv.  11.  Publid  hospitiijura,  Plin.  iii.  4. 

Individuals  used  anciendy  to  have  a  tally,  (TESSERA 
hospitaHtatis),  or  piece  of  wood  cut  into  two  parts,  of  which 
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each  party  kept  one,  PlauU  Sfaen.  v.  1-  22.  &  2. 92.  They 
swore  fidelity  to  one  another  by  Jupiter,  hence  called  Hos- 
pitalis,  Cic.  Q-  Ft-  ii.  lk.\  Hence  a  person  who  had  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  hospitality*  and  thus  precluded  himself 
access  to  any  family,,  was  said  confeegisse  tesserah, 
Plant.  Cist'iu  1  27.  < 

A  league  of  hospitality  iteas  sometimes  formed  by  per- 
sons at  a  distance,  by  mutiny  sending  presents  to  one  ano* 
ther,  Virg-  Mn.  ix.  361*    ; 

The  relation  of  hospites  was  esteemed  next  to  that  of 
parents  and  clients,  Gett.  i«  13.  To  violate  it  was  esteemed 
the  greatest  impiety,  Virg.  Mn*  v-  55.  Cic •  Ferr-  v.  42. 

The  reception  of  any  stranger  was  called  Hospitium,  or 
plur.  -i  a,  Ovid.  Fast,  ri*  536.  and  also  the  house  or  apart- 
ment in  which  he  was  entertained  ;  thus,  Iwspitium  sit  tua 
villa  meum^Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8. 69.  Dwisi in  hespitia, lodgings, 
ZiiNii*  14.  Hospitale  cubiculum,  the  guest-chamber, 
Lw*i.  58.  Hospitio  utebatur  Tullu  lodged  at  the  house  off 
lb-  35.  Hence  Florus  calls  Ostia,  Maritimum  urbis  hospiti- 
um>  i.  4.  So  Virgil  calls  Thrace,  Hospitium  antiquum  Tro» 
7*,  a  place  in  ancient  hospitality  with  Troy,  Mn*  iii.  15* 
Linquere  poUutum  hospitium,  i.  e.  locum  in  quo  jura  hospu 
tiiviolatafuerant,  lb*  61- 

The  Roman  nobility  used  to  build  apartments  Ulomuncu- 
la)  for  strangers,  called  HOSPITALIA,  on  the  right  and 
left  end  of  their  houses,  with  separate  entries,  that  upoa 
their  arrival  they  might  be  received  there,  and  not^into  the 
peristyle  or  principal  entry,  (Pehistylium)  so  called  be- 
cause surrounded  with  columns,  Vitrtco.  vi.  10.  Suet.  Aug. 
82. 

The  CCENA  of  the  Romans  usually  consisted  of  two 
parts,  called  Mens  a  prima*  the  first  course,  consisting  of 
different  kinds  of  meat;  and  Mensa  secunda  vel  alte- 
ra, second  course,  consisting  of  fruits  and  sweet-meats, 
Serv.  in  Ftrg-  Mn.  i.  216.  723-  viii.  283. 

In  later  times,  the  first  part  of  the  coena  was  called  GUS* 
TATIO,  Petron-  22.  31.  or  Gustus,  consisting  of  dishes 
to  excite  the  appetite,  a  whet,  Martial,  xi.  32-  53.  and  wine 
mixed  with  water  Mid  sweetened  with  honey,  called  MUL- 
SUM,  Herat,  Sat.  ii.  4.26.  Cic.  Tmc.  iii-.  19.  Orat.  ii-  70: 
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Fin.  ii.  S*  s.  17.  Plin.  xxii.  24.  whence  what  was  eaten  and 
drunk  (anteeosna)  to  whet  the  appetite,  was  named  PRO- 
MULSIS,  Ci*  Fam.  ix.  16.  20.  Scnec.Ep.  123.  and  the 
place  where  these  things  were  kept,  Promulsidarium,  v. 
-r*,  orGusTATORiDM,  Petttm.  31.  -P/i»-  2?/>.  v.  6.  Mar- 
tial, xiv.  88.  PBn-  ix- 12. 

•  But  gustatio  is  also  put  for  an  occasional  refreshment 
through  the  day,  or  for  breakfast,  Plin.  Ep.  iii*  5.  vi»  16. 
Suet  Aug.  76.  Vopisc*  Tac-  11.  v 

The  principal  dish  at  supper  wra  called  CCENjE  CA- 
PUT vel  Pomp  a,  Martial  x.  31.  C«>  7W.  v.  34.  Finn. 

e. 

The  Romans  usually  began  their  entertainments  with 
eggs,  and  ended  with  fruits;  hence  Ab  ovo  usque  ad 
mala,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  supper,  HoroU 
Sat.  i.  3.  6.  Cie.  Fanu  ix-  20. 

The  dishes  Qedulia)  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the 
Romans  are  enumerated,  Gett.  vii.  16  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9- 
Stat.  Silv.  iv-  6.  8*  Martial,  v.  79.  ix.  48.  xi.53.  &c-  a  pea- 
cock, (pavo,  v-  -us),  Horat.  Sat*  ii.  2»  23.  Juvenal*  i-  143* 
first  used  by  Hortensius,  the  orator,  at  a  supper,  which  he 
gave  when  admitted  into  the  college  of  priests,  (aditiali  cotna 
sacerdotii).  Plin.  x.  20.  s.  23*  a  pheasant,  (phasiana,  ex 
Phasi  Colchidisjluvio),  Martial,  iii-  58.  xiii-  72.  Senec.  ad 
Helv.  9.  Petron.  79.  Manil.  v.  372.  a  bird  called  Attagen  vel 
»ina,  from  Ionia  or  Phrygia,  Horat.  Epod.  ii-  54.  MartiaU 
xiii.  61.  a  guinea  hen,  {avis  Afra,  Horat*  ibid*  Gallina  Ali- 
midica  vel  Afncana*  Juvenal*  xi-  142.  Martial,  xiii  73.)  a 
Melian  crane,  an  Ambracian  kid;  nightingales,  luscinue; 
thrushes,  turdi ;  ducks,  geese,  &c*  Tom aculum,  la ***■•), 
vel  Isicium,  (ab  inseco.  sausages  or  puddings,  Juvenal,  x. 
355.  Martial-  i.  42.  9«  Petron*  31, 

„  Sometimes  a  whole  boar  was  served  up ;  hence  called  A- 
nimal  propter  con vivi a  n atum,  Juvenal,  i.  141-  and 
Porcus  Troj  anus,  stuffed  with  the  flesh  of  other  animals, 
Macrob.  Sat*  ii-  9* 

The  Romans  were  particularly  fond  of  fish,  Macrob.  Sat. 
ii-  11.  Mullust  the  mullet ;  rhombus,  thought  to  be  die  tor* 
boU  mur*na%  the  lamprey ;  scar  us,  the  scar  or  schar ;  oeei- 
penser,  the  sturgeon ;  lupus,  a  pike,  Sec.  but  especially  of 
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shell~fish,  pur* j  testacei,  pectines, pectuncuk,  vel  conchy- 
ii  a,  tstrea,  oysters,  &c  which  they  sometimes  brought  att 
the  way  from  Britain,  Rutupinoque  editafundo,  from  itota- 
pi*,  Richborough  in  Kent,  Juvenal,  iv- 141.  also  snails,  {coch- 
lea), Plin-  Ep.  i.  15. 

Oyster-beds  (ostrearum  xnvariaj  were  first  invented  by 
one  Sergius  Arata,  before  the  Marsic  war,  A.  U.  660,  on 
the  shore  of  Baiae,  (in  Baiano),  and  on  the  Lucrine  lake, 
Plin.  ix-  54.  s-  79.  Hence  Lucrine  oysters  are  celebrated, 
fforat.  Epod-  2.  49.  Some  preferred  those  of  Brundusium ; 
and  to  settle  the  difference,  oysters  used  to  be  brought  from 
thence,  and  fed  for  some  time  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  Phn*  ibid- 
The  Romans  used  to  weigh  their  fishes  alive  at  table :  and 
to  see  them  expire  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  high  entertain- 
ment, Plin-  ix.  17-  s.  30-  Senec.  Nat-  Q.  iiu  17-  &  18. 

The  dishes  of  the  second  table  or  the  dessert,  were  called 
BELLARIA;  including  fruits,  poma  vel  mala,  apples, 
pears,  nuts,  figs,  olives,  grapes ;  Pistqchi*,  vel  -o,  Pistachio 
nuts ;  amygdala,  almonds ;  uv*  pass*,  dried  grapes,  raisins ; 
caries  dried  figs ;  palmul*,  caryobe,  vel  dactylic  dates,  the 
fruit  of  the  palm-tree;  boleti>  mushrooms, /Yta-  Ep.  i.  7. 
nuclei  pinei,  pine-apples ;  also  sweetmeats,  confects,  or  con- 
fections, called  Ediilia  mellita  vel  dulciaria  ;  cupedi*  ;  crus* 
tula,  libay  placenta,  artologam,  cheese-cakes,  or  the  like ; 
copt*,  almond-cakes;  scribliU,  tarts,  &c.  whence  the  maker 
of  them,  the  pastry-cook,  or  the  confectioner,  was  called 
Pistor  vel  canditor  dulctariusj  placentarius,  libarius9  crustu- 
larius,  &c 

There  were  various  slaves  who  prepared  the  victuals,  who 
put  them  in  order,  and  served  them  up. 

Anciently  the  baker  and  cook  (pistor  et  coquus  vel  cocus) 
were  the  same,  Festus-  An  expert  cook  was  hired  occasion- 
ally, Plant.  Atd.  ii.  4.  185.  Pseud,  iii.  2.  3.  &  20.  whose 
distinguishing  badge  was  a  knife  which  he!  carried,  Id.  AuU 
iii.  2,  3.  But  after  the  luxury  of  the  table  was  converted  in- 
to an  art,  cooks  were  purchased  at  a  great  price,  Lrv-  xxxix. 
<>•  Plin-  ix- 17.  s.  31.  Martial,  xiv.  220-  Cooks  from  Sici- 
ly in  particular  were  highly  valued,  Athen.  xiv.  23.  hence 
\<Sicid*  dapesy  nice  dishes,  Horat-  OcL  iiL  1-  18. 
!    There  were  no  bakers  at  Rome  before  A.  U»  580 ;  baking: 
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was  the  work  of  the  women,  Plm.  xviii,  11.  s-  28*  Vwrra  de 
fie  Must*  ii.  10*  but  Plutarch  says,  that  anciently  Roman 
women  used  neither  to  bake  nor  cook  victuals,  Qu*st*  Rom. 
<84.  s,  85* 

The  phief  cook  who  had  the  direction  of  the  kitchen*  igtc 
coquin*  preratJ,  was  called  AJRCHIMAGIRUS,  Juvenal- 
ix.  109.  The  butler  who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  PRO- 
MUSCondus,  Procurator  ptm,  (Penus  autera  omne  qu» 
veseuntur  homines*  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.27.)  Plaut*  Pseud- 
ii.  2.  14*  Horat*  Sat*  ii.  2*  16*  He  who*  put  them  in  order, 
STRUCTOH,  Martial*  ix.  48-  JuvenaL  vii- 184-  and  some- 
times  carved,  M  v.  120*  xi.  136*  the  same  with  CARP- 
TOR,  Carpus,  or  Scissor,  Id.  ix.  110.  He  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  hall,  Atriensis,  Cic*  Par  ad.  v.  2* 

They  were  taught  carving  as  an  art,  and  performed  k  to 
die  sound  of  music ;  hence  called  Chikonomontes  vel 
gesticulatorcs  ;  Juvenal.  v»  121-  xi.  137.  Petron-  35-  36* 

The  slaves  who  waited  at  table  were  property  called  MI- 
N1STRI ;  lightly  clothed  in  a  tunic,  and  girt,  (succiacti  vel 
alte  cinctiy  Horat*  Sat*  ii.  6*  107*  ii.  8.  10»)  with  napkins, 
Uinteis  succincti,  Suet-  CaL  26.)  who  had  their  different  tasks 
assigned  them ;  some  put  the  plate  in  order,  (argentum  ardi* 
nabantX  Senec.  de  brev-  Vifr  12-  some  gave  the  guests  wa- 
ter for  their  hands,  and  towels  to  wipe  them  ;  Pctron*  31. 
some  served  about  the  bread  ;  some  brought  in  the  dishes. 
{opsonin  inferehantj,  and  set  the  epps,  Firg.  Mn*  L  705. 
&o  some  carved ;  some  served  the  wine,  Juvenal'  v.  56«  59. 
&c»    In  hot  weather  there  were  some  to  cool  the  room  with 
fans,  (flabellaj,  and  to  drive  away  flies,  Martial,  iii.  82. 
■  Maid  servants  (famul*)dso  sometimes  served  at  table, 
Virg.  Mn>  i.  703-  Sue*  Tib.  42.  Cur*  v.  1. 

When  a  master  wanted  his  slave  to  bring  him  any  thing, 
he  made  a  noise  with  his  fingers,  (ctigitis  crepuitj,  MartiaL 
Ibid.  &  vi.  89.  xiv.  119.  Petron.  27. 

The  dishes  were  brought  in,  either  on  the  tables  them- 
selves, or  more  frequently  on  frames,  (FERCULA  vel  Ri- 
fositoria),  each  frame  containing  a  variety  of  dishes,  Pe- 
tron* xxxv.  66.  Phn*  xxviii,  2.  s.  5-  xxtf  iii- 11.  s.  49.  &  52. 
hence  Pr*berc  cosnam  trims  vel  sentsferculUy  i*  e.  ndss&vs. 
to  give  a  supper  of  three  or  six  courses,  SueU  Aug.  74,  Ju- 
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venal*  i.  94.  But  fcrcula  is  also  sometimes  put  for  the  dishes 
or  the  meat,  Horat*  Sat-  ii-  6. 104.  Martial.  Hi.  50.  ix.  83- 
xu  32.  Ausan.  Epigr.  8.  Juvenal-  xi.  64.  So  Mbns^e  ;  thus 
Mcnsas,  i.  e.  lances  magnas  instar  mensarum,  reposttoms 
imponere,  Plin.  xxxiii.  11.  s-  49*  Petron.  34.  47. 68.  Some- 
times  the  dishes  {patina  vel  forim)  were  brought  in  and  set 
down  separately,  /%>/*;.  Sat.  ii.  8*  42,  ii*  2-  39. 

A  large  platter  (lanx  vel  scutella)  containing  various  kinds 
of  meat,  was  called  Mazonomum,  (a  m/*#,  tribuo,  &/**& 
cduhum  quoddam  e  farina  et  facte  J  ;  which  was  handed 
about,  that  each  of  the  guests  might  take  what  he  chose,  IcU 
viii»  86.  Vitellius  caused  a  dish  of  immense  size  to  be  made, 
Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  46*  which  he  called  the  Shield  of  Miner* 
va9  filled  with  an  incredible  variety  of  the  rarest  and  nicest 
kinds  of  meat,  Suet.  Fit- 13. 

At  a  supper  given  that  emperor  by  his  brother  upon  his 
arrival  in  the  city,  (ccena  adventitial  2000  of  the  most  choice 
fishes,  and  7000  birds  are  said  to  have  been  served  up. 
Vitellius  used  to  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  with  different  per* 
sons  the  same  day,  and  it  never  cost  any  of  them  less  than 
400,000  sesterces,  about  3229/.  3*  Ad.  sterling,  Ibid.  Thus 
he  is  slid  to  have  spent  ki  less  than  a  year,  Navies  millierH. 
S.  i.  e.  7,265,625£  Dio*  Ixv.  3.  Tacit*  J&t.  ii.  95.     •    . . 

An  uncommon  dish  was  introduced  to  the  sound  of  the 
flute,  and  the  servants  were  crowned  with  flowers,  Maaroh* 
Sat.  ii.  12. 

In  the  time  of  supper,  the  guests  were  entertained  with 
music  and  dancing,  Petrtm.  35.  36.  sometimes  with  pan- 
tomimes and  play-actors,  Plaut*  Stick*  ii.  2.  56*  Spartiaq- 
Adrian.  26*  with  fools  (moriones),  and  buffoons,  Plin,  £p. 
is.  17.-  and  even  with  gladiators,  CapiuUin.  in  Vero*  4.  But 
the  more  sober  had  only  persons  to  read  or  repeat  select  pas- 
sages  from  books,  (an agvo stab  vel  acroamata),  Cie- 
An.  i.  12.  Fam-  v.  9.  Nep+  Att.  xiii.  14.  Suet.  Aug*  78. 
Phn.  Ep.  i.  15.  iii.  5.  vi.  31-  ix-  36.  GelU  iii.  19.  xiii.  11. 
xix.  7.  Martial,  iii.  50*  Their  highest  pleasure  at  entertain- 
ments arose  from  agreeable  conversation,  Cic.  Sen.  14.  Hq- 
rat.  Sat  ii.  6.  70- 

To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  repletion,  some  used  after 
Nipper  to  take  a  vomit :  thus  Caesar  (accubuit,  ********  ege 

3S 
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bat ;,  i.  e.  post  cosnam  vomere  voltbat%  ideoque  largius  edcbat)y 
Cic.  Att.  xiii.  52.  Dejot*  7.  also  before  supper  and  at  other 
times,  Suet-  Fit.  13  Cic.  Phil-  41.  Celt-  i.  3.  Fomunt,  ut 
edant ;  edunt,  ut  vomant,  Senec*  ad  Helv.  9.  Even  women 
after  bathing  before  supper,  used  to  drink  wine,  and  throw 
it  up  again  to  sharpen  their  appetite,  {Fakrni  sex  tortus  alter 
ducitur  antecibum,  rabidam  factum*  orcximj,  JuvenaL  vi» 
427. 

A  sumptuous  entertainment  (cccna  lauta>  opima  vd  opu 
para),  was  called  Augur  ax.*s,  Cw-  Fam.  vii.  26.  Pojtti- 
*icalis  vel  PontificumjHor*  Od.  ii- 14.  28*  Saliakis,. 
Id.  i.  37.  Cic.  AtU  v.  9-  because  used  by  these  priests;  or 
dubia,  ubi  tu  dubites  quid sumas  potissimum,  Ten  Phor. 
ii.  2.  28.  Hbr-  Sat.  ii.  2.  76- 

When  a  person  proposed  supping  with  any  one  without 
invitation,  or,  as  we  say,  invited  himself,  (cotnam  ei  cim- 
dixit,  vel  ad  cotnam),  Cic-  Fam-  i.  Suet  Tib.  42.  he  was 
called  Hospes  oblatus,  Plin.  Prof,  and  die  entertain, 
merit  Subita  gondictaqub  coenula,  Suet.  Claud 
21. 

An  entertainment  given  to  a  person  newly  returned  from 
abroad,  was  called  Coena  Adventitia  vel  -toria.  Suet, 
Vit.  13*  vel  Viatica  ;  Plant.  Bdcch.  i.  1.  61.  by  patrons 
to  their  clients,  Cosna  Recta,  opposed  to  Sportula, 
Martial,  viii.  50.  by  a  person,  when  he  entered  on  an  office 

CoENA  ADITIALISW/ ADJICIALIS,  Suet.  Clattd.   9.  &&- 

nee.  Ep.  95.  123. 

Clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons  at  their  houses  early 
in  the  morning  to  pay  their  respects  to  them,  (sahdare), 
Martial,  ii.  18.  3.  iii.  36.  iv-  8.  Juvenal,  i.  128;  v.  19-  and 
sometimes  to  attend  them  through  the  day  wherever  they 
went,  dressed  in  a  white  toga,  Id.  vii.  142-  Martial-  i-  56*  13. 
hence  called  Ante AMBULONfis, /rf.  in-  7.  Nivei  Qtri- 
rites  ;  and  from  their  number,  Tubba  tocata,  et 
Prjecedentia  longi  acminis  opficia,  Juvi.  96. 
viii.  49.  x.  44.  On  which  account,  on  solemn  occasions 
they  were  invited  to  supper,  Juv.  v.  24.  Suet .  Claud.  21. 
and  plentifully  entertained  in  the  hall.  This  was  'called 
COENA  RECTA,  i.  ejusta  et  sotemnis  adeoque  lauta  et 
I  epiparay  a  formal,  plentiful  supper ;  hence  convwari  re$W 
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KC-  ecena,  Suet  Aug-  74.  w^  et  dapsile,  i.  e.  abundanter, 
to  keep  a  good  table,  erf.  Vesp.  19  •  So  Fiver e  rccte^  vel  ram 
mtfo  apparatu,  Senec  Epist.  1 10. 122- 

But  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  it  became  customary 
under  the  emperors,  instead  of  a  supper,  to  give  each,  at 
least  of  the  poorer  clients,  ,a  certain  portion  or  dole  of  meat 
to  carry  home  in  a  pannier  or  small  basket,  (SPORTU- 
LA) ;  which  likewise  being  found  inconvenient,  money 
was  given  in  place  of  it,  called  also  Sportula,  to  the  a-" 
mount  generally  of  100  guadrentes*  or  25  asses*  i.  e»  about  • 
1*.  7(/.  sterling  each,  Juvenal  1.  95.  120.  Martial,  i.  60. 
iii.  7-  xi-  75*  sometimes  to  persons  of  rank,  to  women  as 
well  as  men,  Ibid.  This  word  is  put  likewise  for  the  hire 
given  by  orators  to  those  whom  they  employed  to  applaud 
them,  while  they  were  pleading,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  14. 
.  SPORTUL2E,  or  pecuniary  donations  instead  of  sup- 
pers were  established  by  Nero,  Suet.  Ner- 16.  but  abolish- 
ed by  Domitian,  and  the  custom  of  formal  suppers  restor- 
ed, Suet-  Domit.  7. 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Romans  at  feasts  was  wine, 
which  they  mixed  with  water,  and  sometimes  with  aromat- 
icsor  spices,  Juvenal,  vi  302.  They  used  water  either  cold  or 
hot,/d  v.  63-  Martial  viii.  67.  7-  i.  12.  xiv.  105.  PlauU 
Cure.  ii.  3-  13-  et  Ml.  iii.  2. 22. 

A  place  where  wine  was  sold  (taberna  vinaria)  was  called 
CENOPOLIUM  ;  where  mulled  wines  and  hot  drinks 
were  sold,  Thermojpolium,  Plant,  ibid,  et  Pud.  ii.  6. 
43.  Pseud,  ii.  4.  52. 

Wine  anciently  was  very  rare.  It  was  used  chiefly  in 
the  worship  of  the  gods.  Young  men  below  thirty,  and  wo- 
men  all  their  lifetime,  were  forbidden  to  drink  it,  unless  at 
sacrifices,  Vol.  Max*  ii.  1.  5.  vi.  3.  Ge&  x.  23.  Plin.  xiv. 
13.  whence,  according  to  some,  the  custom  of  saluting  fe- 
male relations,  that  it  might  be  known  whether  they  had 
drunk  wine,  ibid.  &?  Plutarch.  Q-  Rom.  6.  But  afterwards, 
when  wine  became  more  plentiful,  these  restrictions  were 
removed  ;  which  Ovid  hints  was  the  case  even  in  the  time 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  Fast.  ii.  740. 

Vineyards  came  to  be  so  much  cultivated,  that  it  appear- 
ed agricylture  was  thereby  neglected ;  on  which  account. 
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Domitian  by  an  edict,  prohibited  any  new  vineyards  to 
be  planted  in  Italy,  and  ordered  at  least  the  one  half  to  be 
cut  down  in  the  provinces,  Suet.  Dam.  7/  But  this  cffict 
was  soon  after  abrogated,  id.  14. 

The  Romans  reared  their  vines  by  fastening  them  to  cer- 
tain trees,  as  the  poplar  and  the  dm ;  whence  these  trees 
were  said  to  be  married  (maritari)  to  the  vines,  Burnt.  Epod. 
ii.  10.  and  the  vines  to  them,  {duet  adarbores  vi  duos,  L  e. 
vitibus  tanquam  uxoribus  per  civilia  beila  prwatas,  id.  Od. 
iv.  5.  30.)  and  the  plane  tree,  to  which  they  were  not  joined, 
is  elegantly  called  Calebs,  Id  ii.  15,  4- 

Wine  was  made  anciently  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  is  now-  The  grapes  were  picked  (decerpebantur)  in  bas- 
kets, (quali,  quasiUa,fi$ci,ji$cin*,  v&fisceUa)  made  of  osier, 
and  stamped,  icalcabantur).  The  juice  was  squeezed  out 
by  a  machine  called  TORCULUM,  -ar  -are,  vel  -arhmu 
or  PRELUM,  a  press-  Torcukr  was  property  the  whole 
machine,  and  prelum,  the  beam  which  pressed  the  grapes, 
itrqbs  quauvapremiturj,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  242.  Vitniv. 
vt  9.  The  juice  was  made  to  pass  (transmittebatur) 
.  through  a  strainer,  CSaccus  vel  Cohzm),  Martial,  xti-  61. 
3.  xiv.  104.  and  received  into  a  large  vat  or  tub,  (LACUS), 
Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  888.  Plin.  Epist.  ix.  20.  or  put  into  a  luge 
cask,  Dolium,  (Cupa,  vel  Seria),  made  of  wood  or  pot- 
ter's earth,  until  the  fermentation  was  over,  (donee  difurbu- 
trit;  hence  Vinum  doliare,  Plant.  Pseud,  ii.  2.64. 
The  liquor^  which  came  out  without  pressing,  was  called 
Protropum,  or  mustum  lixivium,  Plin.  xiv.  9.  ColumeL 
Ixii.  41. 

The  must  or  new  wine  (MUSTUM)  was  refined,  (def*. 
cabantuf),  by  mixing  it  with  the  yolks  of  pigeons'  £ggs,  He- 
rat. Sat.  ii.  4.  56-  The  white  of  eggs  is*now  used  for  that 
purpose-  Then  it  was  poured  (diffusum)  into  smaller  vessels 
Or  casks,  (amphor*  vel  cadi),  made  usually  of  earth  ;  hence 
called  Testa,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  21.  4.  covered  over wftbpitch 
or  chalk,  ioblit*  vel  picat*  et  gypsat*),  and  bunged  or  stop- 
ped up,  {obturate) ;  hence  relinere  vel  detinert  dolium,  vd  «- 
dum,  to  open,  \o  pierce,  Terent.  Heaut.  Hi.  h  51-  Wine 
was  also  kept  in  leathern  bags,  (xjtres),  Plin.  xxvSi.  18. 
From  new  wine,  a  book  not  ripe  for  publication  is  called 
gfusteus  liber,  by  Pliny,  Ep«  viii.  21.  n- 
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;  Oneachcask  was  marked  the  naroe  of  the  conaub,  or  the 
year  when  it  was  made,  HoraU  Od.  I  20.  iii.  8. 12,  &  28. 
g.  Ep.  i.  5*  4.  hence,  Nunc  mihi  fumotos  veteris  prqferte 
Fulernos  Consults,  (sc.  cados)  Tibull.  it.  1.  27.  and  the 
oldest  was  always  put  farthest  back  in  the  cellar ;  hence  /w« 
teriore  nota  Fokrn*%  with  a  cup  of  old  Faleroian  wine,  Ho» 
rat  0<L  ii.  3.  8. 

When  a  cade  was  in  use,  it  was  inclined  to  one  side,  and 
the  wine  poured  out.  The  Romans  did  not  use  a  siphon  or 
Spigget,  as  we  do ;  hence  vertere  cadum,  to  pierce,  to  emp- 
ty; Id.  iii.  29.  2-  Invertunt  A&phanis  (so.  pocuBs)  vinaria 
toia,  (sc  vasa>  i.  e.  cados  v-  lagenas),  turn  over  whole  casks 
into  large  cups  made  at  Allifae,  a  town  in  Samnium,  id* 
.  Sat.  ii.  8.  39. 

Sometimes  wine  was  ripened,  by  being  placed  in  the 
smoke  above  a  fire,  Id  Od.  iii.  8*  11.  P&n.  xiv.  L  s.  3. 
Martial,  iii.  81.  x.  36.  or  in  an  upper  part  of  the  house,  (in 
horreo  velapotheca  edithre) ;  whence  it  was  said  descender* > 
Herat.  Od.  iii.  21.  7.  Often  it  was  kept  to  a  great  age,  Id. 
Od.  iii.  14.  18.  Cic.  Brut-  286.  Juvenal,  v.  30.  Pers>iv-  29* 
Veil.  ii.  7.  Wine  made  in  the  consulship  of  Opknius,  A.  U. 
633.  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  near  200  years 
after,  (in  speciem  asperi  mellis  redact  um),  Plin.  xiv.  4.  s*  6* 
Martial,  i.  27.  7.  ii.  40.  5.  In  order  to  make  wine  keep, 
thsy  used  to  boil  (deconquere,  Virg.  G.  i.  295.)  the  must 
down  to  one  half,  when  it  was  called  defrutum  ;  to  one 
third,  Sap  a,  Plin.  xiv.  9.  -s.  11.  and  to  give  it  a  flavour, 
Cut  odor  vino  contingeret,  et  saporis  qu*dam  acumma\  they 
mixed  it  withpitchand  certain  herbs :  when  they  were  said 
cokdire,  medicari  vd  concmnare  vinum,  Plin.  xiv* 
20.  s.  25.  ColumeH.  xii.  19.  20.  21.  Cato  de  Re  Rust. 
114.  &  115. 

Wines  were  distinguished  chiefly  from  the  places  where 
they  were  produced ;  in  Italy  the  most  remarkable  wets  Pi* 
num  Faukkvm,  Massicum,  Calenum,  Cxcubum,  Alba- 
num,  Setmum,  Surrentinum,  8tc.  P4in.  23.  1-  s.  20.  Foreign 
wines,  Chxum,  Lesbmm,  Leucadium,  Count,  Rhodium,  Nax- 
nan,  Mamertinum,  Thasium,  Meantum,  vel  Lydium,  Ma- 
reoticum,  &c.  Plin-  xiv.  6.  s.  8.  &c.  Also  from  its  colour 
or  age,  Vinum  album,  nigrttm,rttbrttm7  &c./&.  0.  s-  1L  12. 
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Fetus,  novum,  recens,  hornum,  of  the  present  year's  growth  ; 
trimum,  three  years  old ;  molles  lene%  vetustate  edentutum, 
mellow ;  asperum  vel  austcrum,  harsh ;  merum  vel  meraeum, 
pure,  unmixed ;  meracius,  i.  e.  fortius,  strong,  Cic-  JVat-  IX 
iii.  31. 

The  Romans  set  down  the  wine  on  the  second  table  (al- 
iens mensis),  with  the  dessert,  (cum  bcllariis),  and  before 
they  began  drinking,  poured  out  libations  to  the  gods,  Firg. 
JEn.  L  730.  viii.  278.  283.  G.  ii.  101.  This  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate  was  done  also  in  honour  of  Augustus,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  Dio.  Ii.  19.  Horat.  Orf.  iv-  5.  31. 

The  wine  was  brought  in  to  the  guests  in  earthen  vases 
(AMPHORA,  vel  Testa)  with  handles,  f<wwa*0,  hence 
called  dxotm,  Horat.  i.  9.  8..  or  in  big-bellied  jugs  or  bot- 
tles (A*  pull^)  of  glass,  fvitre*),  leather,  Ccoriace*)y<x 
earth, (Jiglin*),  Plin.  Epist  iv.30.  SuetDomit.  21.  Martial, 
vi.  35.  3.  xiv.  110.  on  each  of  which  were  affixed  labels  or 
small  slips  of  parchment,  (Tituli  vel  Pittacia,  i.  e. 
schedule  e  membrana  excis*,  vel  tabelU\  giving  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  quality  and  age  of  the  wine ;  thus,  Faler- 

NUM,0PIMIAKUM  AKNORUM  CENTUM,  Petron.  34-  JlWC- 

naU  v.  34.  Sometimes  different  kinds  of  wine  and  of  fruk 
were  set  before  the  guests  according  to  their  different  rank, 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  6.  Martial,  iii-  82.  iv.  86.  vi- 11.  49.  Suet.  C*s. 
48.  Spartian.  Adrian.  1?.  Juvenal,  v.  70.  whence  Vikitm 
dominicum,  the  wine  drunk  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
Petron.  31.  and  cxnare  civiliter,  to  be  on  a  level  with  one's 
guests,  JuvenaL  v.  112. 

The  wine  was  mixed  (miscebatur  vel  temper abatur) 
with  water  in  a  large  vase  or  bowl,  called  CRATER,  v. 
-era,  whence  it  was  poured  into  cups,  (Pocula),  Ovid, 
Fast.  y.  522. 

Cups  were  called  by  different  names ;  Calices,  phiah,  pe. 
ter*,cqnthari,  carchesia,  ciboria,  scyphi*  cymbia,scaphia,ba- 
tiola,  cululli,  amystides,  &c.  and  made  of  various  materials ; 
of  wood,  as  beech,  fagina,  sc.  pocula,  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  37.  of 
earth,/***/**,  of  glass,  Vitre  a,  Martial,  i.  38-  JuvenaL  ii. 
95.  which  when  broken  used  to  be  exchanged  for  brimstone- 
matches,  (sulphurata  ramenta),  Martial*  i.  42. 4.  x.  3.  Juve- 
naL v.  49.  of  amber,  suecina,  Id.  ix.  50.  of  brass,  silver,  and 
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SToW,  sometimes  beautifully  engraved;  henc? called  TO- 
REUMATA,  i.  e.  vasa  sculp ta  vel  c*lata,  Cic.  Verr«iv.  18* 
ii.  52.  Pis.  27.  or  adorned  with  figures  (signa  vel  sigUlaJ 
affixed  to  them,  called  CRUSTiE  or  EMBLEMATA, 
Cic.  Verr.  iv.  23*  Juvenal,  i.  76.  Martial'  viii  51.  9.  which 
mi^ht  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  pleasure,  (exemtilia)y  Cic. 
ibid.  22.  &  24.  or  with  gems,  sometimes  taken  off  the  fing- 
ers for  that  purpose,  Juvenal,  v.  41.  hence  called  C  ALICES 
GEMMATI  vel  awrum  cemmatum,  Martial,  xiv.  109* 
Cups  were  also  made  of  precious  stones,  Virg.  G.  ii.  506» 
of  crystal,  Senec.  de  Ira.  iii-  40-  of  amethyst  and  murra  or 
porcelain,  (pocula  murrind)*  Martial,  ix.  60.  13.  x.  49.  Plin* 
xxxiii*  1.  xxxvii.  2.  &c. 

Cups  were  of  various  forms ;  some  had  handles  (ansjr 
vel  nasi),  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  17-  Juvenal,  v.  47* usually  twisted, 
CTORTILES),  Ovid.  Ep.  xvi.  252.  hence  called  Cali- 
g£ s-  Pter ati,  i.  e.  alati vel  ansati,  Plin-  xxxvi.  26.  Some 
had  none. 

There  were  slaves,  usually  beautiful  boys,  Cpueri  eximia 

facie,  Gell.  xv.  12.)  who  waited  to  mix  the  wine  with  water, 

and  serve  it  up ;  for  which  purpose  they  used  a  small  goblet, 

called  CYATHUS,  to  measure  it,  Plaut.  Pers-  v.  2.  16* 

containing  the  twelfth  part  of  a  sextarius,  nearly  a  quart 

English  :  Hence  the  cups  were  named  from  the  parts  of  the 

Roman  AS,  according  to  the  number  ofcyathi  which  they 

contained ;  thus,  sextans,  a  cup  which  contained  two  cy- 

athi ;  Trie ns  vel  Trient al9  four;  Quadrant, three,  &c* 

Suet.  Aug*  77.  Martial,  viii.  51.  24.  ix«  95.  xi.  37.  Pers. 

iii.  100.  and  those  who  served  with  wine,  were  said  Ad  cy- 

athos  stare,  Suet.  Jul- 49.  ad  cyathum statui, Ilor* 

Odi.  26.  8.  or  Cyathissari,  Plaut.  Men.  ii-  2..29. 

They  also  used  a  less  measure  for  filling  wine  and  other 
liquors,  called  Ligula  or  Lingulay  and  Cochleare,  vel 
-ars  a  spoon,  the  fourth  part  of  a  cyathus,  Martial,  v.  20.  viii. 
33.  23.  xiv.  121. 

The  wine  was  sometimes  cooled  with  snow  by  means  of 
a  strainer,  Colum  nivarium,  Martial,  xiv- 103.  vel  Sac- 

CITS  NIVARIUS,itf*  104. 

The  Romans  used  to  drink  to  the  health  of  one  another ; 
*huS,BBNE  mthi,  Benk  yobis,  &c-  Ptaut  Perr.  v.  >.  20. 
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sometimes  in  honour  of  a  friend  or  mistress,  Ibid-  &  Herat. 
Od-  i.  27.  9.  and  used  to  take  as  many  cyathi  as  there  were 
letters  in  the  namev  Tibull.  ii.  1. 31.  Martial*  i.  72.  or  as  they 
wished  years  to  them ;  hence  they  were  said,  Ad  numerum 
bibere,  Ovid*  Fast.  iii.  531.  A  frequent  number  was  three, 
in  honour  of  the  Graces ;  or  nine,  of  the  Muses,  Herat.  Od 
iii.  19- 11*  Auson.  EidylL  xi.  L  The  Greeks  drank  first  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  and  then  of  their  friends ;  hence  Gra- 
co  more  bibere,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  26.  et  ibi  Ascwu  They  be- 
gan  with  small  cups,  and  ended  with  larger,  Ibid.  They  used 
to  name  the  person  to  whom  they  handed  the  cup ;  thus, 
Propino  tibi,  &c.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  40.  Phut.  Stick.  ▼.  4. 
26.  &  30.  Ter.  Eun.  v.  9.  57.  Virg.  Mn.  i.  728.  Martial. 
i.  69*  vi.  44  Juvenal,  v.  127. 

A  skeleton  was  sometimes  introduced  at  feasts  in  the  time 
of  drinking ;  or  the  representation  of  one,  (larva  arg&ntea), 
Pctron.  34.  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  Herodot.  ii.  78.  s« 
74-  Plutarch,  in  convrv.  Sapient.  &  upon  which  the  master 
of  the  feast,  looking  at  it,  used  to  say,  Vivamus,  dum  li- 
cet ESSE  BENE,  Petron.  ib.  TlmrtxAi  rifflrfv, c*rf«t y«f  •*»#•• 

r«f  r««s*«,  Drink  and  be  merry ;  for  thus  shalt  thou  be  after 
death,  Herodot.  ibid. 

The  ancients  sometimes  crowned  their  cups  with  flowers, 
Virg.  Mn.  iii.  525-  TtbulL  ii.  5.  98.  But  coronare  cratera 
ve!  vina,  i.  e.  pocula,  signifies  also  to  Jill  with  wine,  Viig.  G. 
ii.  528-  Mn.  i.  724-  vii.  147- 

The  ancients  at  their  feasts  appointed  a  person  to  preside 
by  throwing  the  dice,  whom  they  caHed  ARBITER  BI- 
BENDI,  Magister  vel  Rex  corwivii,  modiperator,  vel  rao- 
dimperator,  (<n**flrw*{>5*),  dictator,  dux,  strategus,  ftcc.  He 
directed  every  thing  at  pleasure,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  18.  ii.  7. 
25.  Cic.  Sen.  14.  PlauV  Stick,  v-  4.  20. 

When  no  director  of  the  feast  was  appointed,  they  were 
said  Culpa  potaremagistra,  to  drink  as  much  as  they  pleas- 
ed, fculpabatur  Me  qui  multutn  biberet,  excess  only  was 
blamed),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2  123-  Some  read  cuppa  vel  cupa, 
but  improperly ;  for  cupa  signifies  either  a  large  cask  or  tun, 
which  received  the  must  from  the  wine-press ;  or  it  is  put 
for  eopa  vel  caupa,  a  woman  who  kept  a  tavern,  (qtue  cm- 
ponam  vel  tabernam  exerceret),  Suet.  Nen  27*  or  for  the  ta- 
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vern  itself;  whence  it  was  thought  mean  for  a  person  to  be 
supplied  with  wine,  or  from  a  retailer,  fde  profiola  vel  pro- 
pa/a  J,  Cic.  Pis.  27.  Suet.  Claud.  40. 

During  the  intervals  of  drinking  they  often  played  at  dice, 
(ALE  A),  Plant.  Cure.  ii.  3.  75.  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds,  the  tessera  and  lo/t,  Cic.  Sen.  16. 

The  TESSERA  had  six  sides,  marked  L  II.  III.  IV. 
V.  VI.  like  our  dice  :  the  TALI  had  four  sides  longwise  ; 
for  the  t-wo  ends  were  not  regarded.   On  one  side  was  mark- 
ed one  point,  (unio,  an  ace,  called  Canis  ;  on  the  opposite 
side  six,  Senio,  sice);  on  the  two  other  sides,  three  agdfour, 
(ternio  et  quaternion  In  playing  they  used  three  tesser*  and . 
four  tali.    They  were  put  into  a  box  made  in  the  form  of  a 
small  tower,  strait-necked,  widerbelow  than  above,  and  flu-   • 
ted  in  ringlets, (intus  gradus  excisos  haSensJ,  called  FRITIL* 
LUS,  pyrgus  turris%  turrxculay  phimus,  orca,  &c.  and  being 
shaken,  were  thrown  out  upon  the  gaming- board  or  table, 
(FORL7S,  alveusy  vel  tabula  lusoria  aut  aleatoria).    The 
highest  or  most  fortunat^throw,  fjactus  bolus  vel  manusj 
called  VENUS,  or  Jactus  venereus,  vel  Basilicus, 
was,  of  the  tessert^  three  sixes ;  of  the  tali%  when  all  of  them 
came  out  different  numbers*    The  worst  or  lowest  throw, 
ijactus  pessimus  vel  damnosus),  called  CANES  vel  Cani- 
cuUy  was,  of  the  tesser*,  three  aces  ;  of  the  tally  when  they 
were  all  the  same.  The  other  throws  were  valued  from  their 
numbers,  Cic*  t)ivin.  i.  13.  ii.  21.  &  59.  Suet.  Jug.  71.  0- 
vid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  203.   Trist-  ii.  474.  Propert.  iv.  9.  20. 
Plaut-  Asin.  v-  2.  55.  Hor*  Sat-  ii-  7.  17.  Pers-  Sat.  iii.  49. 
Martial,  xiv.  14.  &c.    When  any  one  of  the  tali  fell  on  the 
end,  {in  caput),  it  was  said  rectus  cadere  vel  assistere,  Cic. 
Fin.  iii.  16-  and  the  throw  was  to  be  repeated.  The  throw 
called  Venus  determined  the  direction  of  the  feast,  (Archipo- 
m,  in  compotatione  principatns,  magisterium,  Cic.  Senect. 
14.  vel  Re^numvtni,  Horat.  Od.  i-  4.  18.)  While  throwing 
the  dice,   it  was  usual  for  a  person  to  express  his  wishes, 
to  invoke  or  name  a  mistress,  or  the  like,  Plaut.  Asin-  v.  2- 
55.  iv.  1.  35.  Captiv*  i.  1.  5.  Cure.  ii.  3.  78. 
.  They  also  played  at  odds  or  evens,  (Par  impar  lude- 
\  bant)  Suet-  Aug.  71.  and  at  a  game  called  DUODECIM 
I  SCR1PTA.  vel  ScriDtula,  or  bis  sena  ptmcta,  Cic.  Orat,  I 
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£0-  Non.  Marcell-  ii.  781.  Quinctil  xi.  2.  MartiaL  xiv.  17, 
on  a  square  table  {tabula  vel  alveusJ,  divided  by  twelve 
fines,  (line*  vel  jcriptaJ,  on  which  were  placed  counters, 
(CALCULI,  Latrones  v.  Latrunculi),  of  different  colours. 
The  counters  were  moved  fprometoebdntur)  according  to 
throws  (boh  \t\jactus)  of  the  dice,  as  with  us  at  gammon 
The  lines  were  intersected  by  a  transverse  line,  called  Li- 
fts a  Sacra,  which  they  did  not  pass  without  being  Farced 
to  it.  When  the  counters  had  got  to  the  last  line,  they  were 
said  to  be  inciti  vel  immoti,  and  the  player  adincitas,  vel  -a 
redactus,  reduced  to  extremity,  Plant  Pan.  it.  2. 86.  Trin. 
ii.  4.  136.  imam  ealcem  non  posse  ciete,  i.  e.  tcnum  calculum 
inotfere,  not  to  be  able  to  stir,  lb-  In  this  game  there  was 
room  both  for  chance  and  art,  Teh  Ad.  iv-  7. 21.  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  ii.  203.  iii.  363.  Auson.  Pfqf.  i-  25.  MartiaL  vii.  71. 
xiv.  20. 

Some  exclude  the  tali  or  tessera  from  this  game,  and 
make  it  the  same  with  chess  among  us.  Perhaps  it  was  play- 
ed both  ways*  But  several  particulars  concerning  the  pri- 
vate games  of  the  Romans  are  not  ascertained. 

All  games  of  chance  were  called  ALE  A,  and  forbidden 
by  the  Cornelian^  Publicum^  and  Titian  laws,  Horat.  Od* 
iii.  24.  58.  except  in  the  month  of  December,  Martial' iv. 
14.  7.  v.  85.  xiv.  1.  These  laws,  however,  were  not  strict- 
ly  observed.  Old  men  were  particularly  fond  of  such  games, 
as  not  requiring  bodily  exertion,  Cic.  Sen- 16.  Suet.  Aug. 
71.  Juvenal  xiv*  4. 

The  character  of  gamesters  ( ALEATORES,  vel  akanes) 
was  held  infamous,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10-  P&n.  ii.  27. 

Augustus  used  to  introduce  at  entertainments  a  kind 
of  diversion,  similar  to  what  we  call  a  bttery  ;  by  selling 
tickets,  {sorties 0 ',  or  sealed  tablets  apparently  equivalent,  at 
an  equal  price  ;  which,  when  Opened  or  unsealed,  entitled" 
lhe  purchasers  to  things  of  very  unequal  value,  (res  vnequa. 
lissimtJ  :  as  for  instance,  one  to  100  gold  pieces,  another  to 
a  pick-tooth,  fdentiscalpium),  a  third  to  a  purple  robe,  &c 
in  like  manner,  pictures  with  the  wrong  side  turned  to  the 
company,  (avcrsas  tabularum  pieturas  in  comrivio  vembtarc 
solebatj,  so  that,  for  the  same  price,  one  received  the  pic- 
ture of  an  Apelles,  of  a  Zeuxis,  or  a  Parrhasius,  and  another 
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the  first  essay  of  a  learner,  Suet  Aug.  75-  So  Heliogabalus, 
Lamprid.  tn  vita  ejus,  21. 

There  was  a  game  of  chance,  (which  is  still  common  iij 
Italy,  chiefly,  however,  among  the  vulgar,  called  the  game 
of  Aforra),  played  between  two  persons  by  suddenly  raising 
or  compressing  the  fingers,  and  at  the  same  instant  guessing 
each  at  the  number  of  the  other ;  when  doing  thus,  they  were 
said  Micase  Diet  tis,  Cie.  divin.  ii.  41.  Off  iii.  23.  Suet* 
Aug*  13.  As  the  number  of  fingers  stretched  out  could  not 
be  known  in  the  dark,  unless  those  who  played  had  implicit 
confidence  in  one  another  ;  hence  in  praising  the  virtue  and 
fidelity  of  a  man,  he  wassaidtobe  Dignus  qyicuM  ik 
tenebris  k ices,  Cic*  Off.  iii.  19.  Fin.  ii.  1-6.  &  52. 

The  Romans  ended  their  repasts  in  the  same  manner 
they  began  them,  by  libations  and  prayers,  Ovid.  Fast,  ii, 
635.  The  guests  drank  to  the  health  of  their  host,  and,  un- 
der the  Caesars,  to  that  of  the  emperor,  Ibid,  et  Petron.  60. 
'When  about  to  go  away,  they  sometimes  demanded  a  part- 
ing cup,  in  honour  of  Mercury,  that  he  might  grant  them  a 
sound  sleep,  Martial.  Delphin*  i«  72. 

The  master  of  the  house,  (herus,  dominusy  parochus,  can* 
magister,  ctnvwator,  Hot.  Sat.  ii.  8.  35.  Martial,  xii.  48* 
Gell.  xiii.  11)  used  to  give  the  guests  certain  presents  at 
their  departure,  called  Apophorcta*  Suet.  Aug.  75.  Cal. 
55-  Vesp.  19.  Martial,  xiv.  1.  Petron.  60.  or  XENIA, 
which  were  sometimes  sent  to  them,  Plin.  Epist.  v[.  31* 
Vitruv.  vi*  10.  Martial  xiii.  X  Xenium  is  also  put  for  a 
present  sent  from  the  provinces  to  an  advocate  at  Rome, 
Ptin.  I$p.  y*  14.  or  given  to  the  governor  of  a  province,  Du 
test. 

The  presents  given  to  guests  being  of  different  kinds, 
were  sometimes  distributed  by  lot,  Martial,  xiv.  1.  5. 
-^-40.  144.  170-  or  by  some  ingenious  contrivance,  Petron: 
41. 

HI.  ROMAN  RITES  OF  MARRIAGE. 

A  LEGAL  marriage  (jus turn  matrimomum)  among  the 
Romans  was  made  in  three  different  ways,  called  ttsus , 
confprreatto,  find  coemptio- 
1.  y  §US,  usage  or  prescription,  was  when  a  woman,  witfi 
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the  consent  of  her  parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  mail 
for  a  whole  year,  {matrimonii  causa\  without  being  absent 
three  nights  ;  and  thus  became  his  lawful  wife  or  property 
by  prescription,  {usacaptafuii)%  Gell  iii.  2.  If  absent  for 
three  nights,  (trvnoctium)*  she  was  said  esse  usurpata,  or 
isse  usurpatum,  sc.  suumjus,  to  liave  interrupted  the  pre- 
scription, and  thus  prevented  a  marriage ;  Usurpatto  est 
errim  usucapionis  interruption  Gell.  iii.  2.  D.  41.  3.  2L  See 
p.  59. 

2.  CONFARRE  ATIO  was,  when  a  man  and  woman 
were  joined  in  marriage  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or 
Flamen  Dialis,  in  presence  of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  try  a 
set  form  of  words,  and  by  tasting  a  cake  made  of  salt,  wa- 
ter, and  flour,  called  FAR,  or  Panis  Far  reus,  vtlFarre- 
.  um  libum  ;  which  was  offered  with  a  sheep  in  sacrifice  to 
the  gods,  Dionys-  ii.  25.  Serv.  adVirg.  G.  i.  31.  JEn*  iy. 
104.  Plin.  xviii.  2. 

This  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  marriage,  and  could 
only  be  dissolved  by  anpther  kind  of  sacrifice,  called  DIF- 
F  ARRE  ATIO,  Festus-  By  it,  a  woman  was  said  to  come 
into  the  possession  or  power  of  her  husband,  by  the  sacred 
laws,  (««*-*  **t*x*  Vf f*<  *J{f #  rotxff ir,  hi  manum>  i.  e.  potestatem 
viri  convenire).  She  thus  became  partner  of  all  his  sub- 
stance  and  sacred  rites ;  those  of  the  Penates  as  well  as  of 
the  Laresy  (See  p.  305.)  If  he  died  intestate,  and  without 
children,  she  inherited  his  whole  fortune  as  a  daughter.  If 
he  left  children,  she  had  an  equal  share  with  them.  If  she 
committed  any  fault,  the  husband  judged  of  it  in  company 
with  her  relations,  and  punished  her  at  pleasure,  Dionys.  ii. 
25.  Plin.  xiv.  13.  Suet.  Tib.  35.  Tacit  Mn-  xiii-  32.  The 
punishment  of  women  publicly  condemned,  was  sometimes 
also  left  to  their  relations,  Uv.  xxxix.  18.  Vol.  Max.  vi.  3. 
7- 

The  children  of  this  kind  of  marriage  were  called  PA- 
TRIMI  et  MATRIMI,  Serv.  ibid,  often  employed  for 
particular  purposes  in  sacred  solemnities,  Lto*  xxxvii.  3- 
Cic.  Resp.  Hau  11.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  53*  Certain  priests 
were  chosen  only  from  among  them  ;  as  the  Flamen  of  Ju- 
piter, Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  16.  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Gelt. 
1. 12.    According  to  Festus,  those  were  so  called,  whose 
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parents  were  both  alive :  if  only  the  father  was  alive,  Pa- 
trimiy  vel  -es  ;  if  only  the  mother,  Matrimi,  vel  - es.  Hence 
Minerva  is  called  Patrima  virgo,  CatulL  i.  9.  because 
she  had  no  mother ;  and  a  man  who  had  children,  while 
his  own  father  was  alive,  Pater  patrimits,  Festtts* 

This  ceremony  of  marriage  in  later  times  fell  much  into 
disuse,  Tacit.  AnnaL  iv.  16.  Hence  Cicero  mentions  on* 
ly  two  kinds  of  marriage,  Us  us  and  coemptio,  pro  Flacc. 
34- 

3.  COEMPTIO  was  a  kind  of  mutual  purchase,  femp- 
tio  venditio),  when  a  man  and  woman  were  married,  by  de- 
livering to  one  another  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  repeat- 
ing certain  words,  Cic.  Orat.  i.  57.  The  man  asked  the 
woman,  if  she  was  willing  to  be  the  mistress  of  his  family, 
Ansibimater  familias  esse  vellet  ?  She  answered, 
That  she  was,  se  velle.  In  the  same  manner,  the  wo* 
man  asked  the  man,  and  he  made  a  similar  answer,  Boeth  in 
Cic.  Topic.  3. 

The  effects  of  this  rite  were  the  same  as  of  the  former. 
The  woman  was  to  the  husband  in  the  place  of  a  daughter ; 
and  he  to  her  as  a  father,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  i.  31.  She  as- 
sumed his  name,  together  with  her  own ;  as,  Antonia  Dru- 
si,  Domitia  BibuR,  8cc.  She  resigned  to  him  all  her  goods, 
Ter.  Andr.  i.  5.  61.  Cic.  Top.  iv.  and  acknowledged  him 
as  her  lord  and  master,  (Domikus),  Firg*Mn.  iv.  103. 
214.  The  goods  which  a  woman  brought  to  her  husband 
besides  her  portion,  were  called  PARAPHERNA,  -orum, 
or  bona  paraphernalia.  In  the  first  days  of  the  republic,  dow- 
ries were  very  small ;  that  given  by  the  senate  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Scipio  was  only  11,000  asses  of  brass,  L.  35:  10: 
5,  sterling  ;  And  one  Megidlia  was  simamed  Dotata,  or 
the  great  fortune,  because  she  had  50,000  assesy  i.  e.  L.  161 : 
7:  6,  sterling ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  4.  10.  But  afterwards  upon 
the  increase  of  wealth,  the  marriage-portions  of  women  be- 
came greater,  Decies  centena,  sc.  se$tcrtia>  L.  8072 :  18 :  4, 
sterling ;  Martial  ii.  65.  5.  xi.  24.  3.  Jicoenal  vL  136-  the 
usual  portion  of  a  lady  of  Senatorian  rank,  Juvenal,  x. 
355-  Some  had  ducenties,  L.  161,458,  6s»  8d.  sterling; 
Martial-  v.  38.  34. 

Sometimes  the  wife  reserved  to  herself  (recepit,  Cic-  Orat 
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ii.  55.  Topic*  26*  vel  excepit,  i-  e*  in  usum  suum  resewaxrit) 
*  part  of  the  dowry;  hence  called  Dos  recepticia,  DI- 
GEST, and  a  slave,  who  was  not  subject  to  the  power  of  her 
husband,  Servus  recepticivs,  GelL  xvii-  6*  or  dota- 
%i%H  Plaut.  Asin.  i.  1-  72- 

,  Some  think  that  catmptio  was  used  as  an  accessory  rite  to 
eonfarreatio,  and  retained  when  die  primary  rite  w$s  dropt ; 
from  Cic*  Place  34. 

The  rite  of  purchase  in  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Romans ;  but  prevailed  also  among  other  nations ;  as  the 
Hebrews,  Gen*  xxix.  18.  1  Sam.  xviii.  25.  the  Thracians, 
Xenoph  A  nab.  vii.  HerodoU  Terpsich.  init.  the  Greeks,  Eu  - 
rip.  Med*  232.  the  Germans,  Tacit,  de  Mor.  G-  18-  &c  the 
Cantabri  in  Spain,  Strab.  iii.  165.  So  in  the  days  of  Ho- 
mer,  Odyss.  viii.  317.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  G.  i.  31- 

Some  say,  that  a  yoke  (jugum),  used  anciently  to  be  put 
on  a  man  and  woman  about  to  be  married ;  whence  they 
nvere  called  conjttges,  Serv>  in  Virg.  jEn.  iv.  16.  But 
others  think  this  expression  merely  metaphorical;  as,  Horat. 
Od.  ii.  5.  Phut-  Cure  h  h  50. 

A  matrimonial  union  betwixt  slaves  was  called  CONTU- 
BERNIUM;  the  slaves  themselves  Contubebnax.es, 
(See.p*  50.)or  when  a  free  man  lived  with  a  woman  not  mar- 
ried, Concitbinatus),  Suet.  Veep.  3.  in  which  case,  the 
woman  was  called  Concubina,  Cic-  de  Orat.  i.  40.  Pel- 
jlac a,  Suet,  Vesp.  21.  or  Pellex,  qwt  proprie  fuit  ejus. 
qui  uxor  em  habcret,  Festus,  Plaut*  Rud*  v.  4. 3.  Gell.  iv*  3. 
thus,  Pellex  regin^,  Suet.  Co*  49.  Filial,  Car-  Clu- 
enU  70.  Juvenal*  ii.  57*  So  roe  is,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  537-  Epist* 
9.  132.  Jovisy  t.  e*  Io,  ib*  xiv.  95.  et  alibi  passim. 

Married  women  were  called  Matrons,  or  matresfami- 
Uasj  Gell.  xvi2«  6.  opposed  to  meretrices.  prostitute  searta. 

There  could  be  no  just  or  legal  marriage  CNfUPTIiEJtij. 
turn  matrimonium,  c(mnubiumy  conjugipw,  vel  consortium, 
i.  e.  eadem  fortune  aut  conditio,  for  better,  for  worse),  un- 
less between  Roman  citizens ;  Non  erat  cum  extehno 
connitbium,  Senec.  Ben.  iv.  35.  without  a  particular  per- 
mission for  that  purpose,  obtained  first  from  the  people  or 
Senate,  and  afterwards  from  the  Emperors,  Liv-  xxxviil 
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36.  XJtpiah.  Fragm.  v.  4-  Conjuge  Barbara  tub  pis  maritus 
vijczty  Horat  Od.  Hi.  5*  5*  Anciently,  a  Roman  citizen  Was 
noc  allowed  to  marry  even  a  freed-woman,  Liv.  xxxix.  19. 
hence  Antony  is  reproached  by  Cicero  for  having  married 
Fulvia,  the  daughter  of  a  freed-man,  PBn*  ii.  2.  iii.  6.  as  he 
afterwards  was  detested  at  Rome  for  marrying  Cleopatta%  a 
foreigner,  before  he  divorced  Octavia.  But  this  was  not  es- 
teemed a  legal  marriage,  Plutarch,  in  Anton* 

By  the  Lex  Papi  a  Poppaa,  a  greater  freedom  was  al- 
lowed. Only  senators  and  their  sons  and  grandsons  were 
forbidden  to  marry  a  freed-woman,  an  actress,  or  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  actor,  Dio,  liv.  16.  But  it  was  not  till  Caracalla 
had  granted  the  right  of  citizenship  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  empire,  that  Romans  were  permitted  freely  to  inter- 
marry with  foreigners* 

The  Romans  sometimes  prohibited  intermarriages  be* 
tween  neighbouring  districts  of  the  same  country,  Liv.  viiiJ 
14.  ix  43.  xlv.  29.  and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the 
States  of  Italy  were  not  allowed  to  speak  the  Latin  language 
in  public,  nor  their  criers  to  use  it  in  auctions,  without  per- 
mission, Liv.  xl.  42. 

The  children  of  a  Roman  citizen,  whether  man  or  woman, 
and  a  foreigner,  were  accounted  spurious,  and  their  condi- 
tion little  better  than  that  of  slaves,  Liv.  xliii.  3.  They  were 
called  HYBRID jE  or  Ibrid*,  vel  -<fa,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  7-  2. 
Suet.  Aug.  19.  the  general  name  of  animals  of  a  mixed  breed, 
or  produced  by  animals  of  a  different  species,  mongrels  y  (ani- 
malla  ambigena%  vel  bigenera%  mu&imones,  Umbri%  &c.)  as  a 
mule,  from  a  horse  and  an  ass ;  a  dog  from  a  hound  and  a 
cur,  {cams  ex  venatico  et  grcgario),  Plin.  viii.  5.  hence  ap- 
plied to  those  sprung  from  parents  of  different  nations,  Hirt* 
de  Belt.  Afr- 19.  Martial,  vi.  39.  viii*  22.  and  to  words  com- 
pounded from  different  languages- 

The  children  of  a  lawful  marriage  were  called  LEGITI- 
MI ;  all  others  illegitimi.  Of  the  latter,  there  were  four 
kinds:  Naturales,  exconcubina;  Spurii,  exmeretrice 
vel  scarto  et  incerto patre ;  Plutarch*  Q*  Rom.  101.  Adul- 
TEaiNiet  incestuosi.  There  were  certain  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity, within  which  marriage  was  prohibited,  as  be- 
tween a  toother  and  sister ;  an  uncle  and  niece,  &c     Such 
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connexion  was  called  INCESTUS,  -us>  vel  -umy  Suet  CJ. 
26-  Ner.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii-  4.  5.  &  8*  or  with  a  Vestal  Vir- 
gin, Suet .  Domit-  8.  These  degrees  were  more  or  less  ex- 
tended, or  contracted  at  different  times,  Plutarch.  Quest. 
Rom*  6.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  6.  7.  Liv.  i.  42.  &  46-  xlii.  54. 
Suet*  Aug.  63.  CVairt/.  26* 

Polygamy,  or  a  plurality  of  wives,  was  forbidden  among 
the  Romans,  Suet-  Jul.  52.  C&.  de  Or  at.  i-  40- 

The  age  of  puberty  or  marriage  was  from  fourteen  for 
men,  and  twelve  for  girls,  Festus. 

A  custom  prevailed  of  espousing  infants  to  avoid  the  pe- 
nalties of  the  law  against  bachelors.  But  Augustus  or- 
dained, that  no  nuptial  engagement  should  be  valid,  which 
was  made  more  than  two  years  before  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage ;  that  is,  below  ten,  Dio.  liv.  16.  Ivi.  7.  Suet. 
Aug.  34.  This,  however,  was  not  always  observed,  /. 
17-  Digest,  xxiii.  tit.  i.  de  Spousal. 

No  young  man  or  woman  was  allowed  to  many  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  Cic.  Place.  35. 
Henee  a  father  was  Said  spondere,  vel  despondere  filiam  aut 
jiltum,  Cic.  Att.'  i.  3.  Ter.  And-  i-  1.  75-  Tacit.  Agric-  9. 
adding  these  words,  Qval  res  recte  vertat;  or  Dn 
bene  vertant,  Plaut-  AuL  ii.  2. 41*  &  49.  ii.  3.  4. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  friends  usually  at  the  house  of  the 
woman's  father,  or-  nearest  relation,  to  settle  the  articles  of 
marriage-contract,  which  was  written  on  tables,  (legitime 
tabella)^i\&  sealed.  Juvenal,  ii.  119.  vi.  25.  &  199.  x.  336- 
Thfe  contract  was  called  SPONSALIA,  -orawt,  vel  -mow, 
espousals;  the  man  who  was  betrothed  or  affianced,  SPON- 
SUS ;  and  the  woman  SPONSA,  GelL  iv.  4.  Suet.  Aug. 
53.  CI.  12.  or  PACTA,  Plaut.  Pen.  v.  3.  38.  Trin.  ii.  4. 
99.  as  before,  SPERATA,  Id.  Amphxt.  ii.  2.  44.  and 
SPERATUS,  Ovid.  Ep.  xi.  prope  finem.  The  contract 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a  stipulation  ;  An  sponoes  ? 
Spondeo.  Then  likewise  the  dowry  was  promised,  Plaut. 
Trin.  v-  2«  34.  TerenU  And.  v.  4. 47.  to  be  paid  down  on 
the  marriage-day,  Suet.  CI*  26.  Juvenal,  x.  335-  or  after- 
wards usually  at  three  separate  payments,  ftribus  pensioni- 
bus);  Cic.  Att.  xi-  4.  23.  Es?  ult.  On  this  occasion,  there 
was  commonly  a  feast ;  and  the  man  gave  the  woman  a 
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ting,  annulus  pronubus).  by  way  of  pledge,  Juvenal,  vi.  27. 
which  she  put  on  her  left  hand,  on  the  finger  next  the  least ; 
because  it  was  believed,  a  nerve  reached  from  thence  to  the 
heart,  JkTacrob.  vii.  15. 

Then  also  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage,  Ter*  And.  i. 
1.-75*  Certain  days  were  reckoned  unfortunate ;  as  the  Ka- 
lends, Nones,  and  Ides,  and  the  days  which  followed  them, 
particularly  the  whole  month  of  May,  Mense  malum  ma- 
jo  nubere  vulguS  ait,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  490.  Plutarch* 
Q.  Horn*  85*  and  those  days  which  were  called  Atri, 
marked  in  the  kalendar  with  black  ;  also  certain  festivals, 
as  that  of  the  Saliu  Parentalia^  &fc-  Macrob.  Sat  i-  15. 
But  widows  might  marry  on  those  days,  ibid.  Plut*  Q.  Mom* 
103. 

The  most  fortunate  time  was,  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  June,  Ovid.  Past.  vi.  221.  Plutarch.  Ibid. 

If  after  the  espousals  either  of  the  parties  wished  to  re- 
tract,  (sponsalia  dissofvere9wfrmare,  vel  inf ringer  e).  which 
they  expressed  thus,  Conditions  tua  kon  utor,  it  was 
called  REPUD1UM.  Hence,  Repud'atus  repetor,  after 
being  rejected,  I  am  sought  back,  Ter.  And.  i.  5.  15.  and 
when  a  man  or  woman,  after  signing  the  contract,  sent  no- 
tice that  they  wished  to  break  off  the  match,  the$  were  said 
Repudium  ex  vel  amicis  ejus  mittere,  remittere9  vd  remind* 
are,  Ter.  Phorm.  iv.  3-  72.  v.  6.  35.  Plaut  Aid.  iv.  10.  69. 
But  Repudiare  also  signifies,  to  divorce  either  a  wife,  Suet. 
Vas.  i.  or  a  husband,  Quinctib  vii.  8.  2. 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long 
white  robe  bordered  with  a  purple  fringe,  or  embroidered 
ribands,  tegmenta  etlongi  habitus,  Juvenal,  ii- 124.) thought 
to  be  the  same  with  tunica  recta,  Plin.  viix.  48.  bound 
with  a  girdle,  Lucan.  ii.  362.  made  of  wool,  (ZONA  vel 
txngulum  lanzum).  tied  in  a  knot,  called  nodus  Herculeus% 
which  the  husband  untied  Csolvebat),  Ovid.  Eft  ii-  116. 
Festus.  Her  face  was  covered  (NUBEBATUR)  with  a 
red  orflame-cbloured  veil,  (luteum  FJjAMMEUM),  vel 
'Us  to  denote  her  modesty,  Lucan.  ii.  361.  Juvenal,  ii.  124. 
vi.  224.  et  SchoL  in  ioc.x-  334.  Martial*  xii.  42.  Plin.  xxi. 
8.  hence  Nubere,  sc.  se  viro,  to  marry  a  husband ;  dare9 
w\  collocare  filwm  nuptumv.nuptafhe.  in  matritnoninm 
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Jare,  to  marry  a  daughter,  or  dispose  of  her  in  marriage- 
Her  hair  was  divided  into  six  locks  with  the  point  of  a  spear, 
Plut.  in  Romul.  et  Qwest-  86.  vel  87.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  560. 
and  crowned  with  flowers,  CatuU lix.  6*  Her  shoes  wereol 
the  same  colour  with  her  veil,  (lutei  socci),  CatulL  Hx. 
10.  Plaut  Cas.  prol.  89.  Cic.  Cluent.  5-  Divin.  i.  16. 
Liv.  xliL  12.  Suet.  CL  26-  Tacit-  Ann.  xi.  27.  Val.  Max. 
ix.  1. 

No  marriage  was  celebrated  without  consulting  the  aus~ 
pices,  Jiw.  x.  336.  Cic.div-  i.  16.  Cluent.  5.  &  16.  Phut. 
Cas.  prol  86.  Suet  Claud.  26.  Tacit.  Ann-  xi.  27.  JLucan* 
ii.  371.  and  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Ju- 
no, the  goddess  of  marriage,  Virg.  Mn.  iv*  59.  Anciently  a 
hog  was  sacrificed,  Varro  R.  R.  ii.  4.  The  gall  of  the  victim 
tvas  always  taken  out,  and  thrown  away,  to  signify  the  re- 
moval  of  all  bitterness  from  marriage,  Plutarch,  pnecep. 
conjug.  The  marriage-ceremony  was  performed  at  the  house 
of  the  bride's  father,  or  nearest  relation.  In  the  evening,  the 
bride  was  conducted  (DUCEBATUR  vel  deducebatur)  to 
her  husband's  house*  She  was  taken  apparently  by  force 
{abfipicbatur)  from  the  arms  of  her  mother  or  nearest  rda- 
tion.  in  memory  of  the  violence  used  to  the  Sabine  women* 
Three  bo^,  whose  parents  were  alive,  attended  her ;  two  of 
diem,  supporting  her  by  the  arm,  and  the  third  bearing  a 
flambeau  of  pme  or  thorn  before,  {Tiedapinea  vel  spinta), 
Festus ;  CatuU.  lix.  15.  Plin.  xvi.  18.  Propert.  iv.  12. 46. 
There  were  five  other  torches  carried  before  her,  (called 
Faces  Nuftiales,  Cic.  Cluent-  6.  Maritje,  Ovid.  Ep. 
xi.  101.  Legitime  Lucan.  ii. 356) Plutarch* ?•  Rom.  2. 
Hence  T^ed  a  is  put  for  marriage,  Virg*  Mn.  iv.  18.  Ovid. 
Met.  iv.  60. 

Maid-servants  followed  with  a  distaff,  a  spindle  and  wool  ; 
(colus  comptay  etfusus  cum  stamine),  intimating,  that  she 
was  to  laflbur  at  spinning,  as  the  Roman  matrons  did  of  old, 
Plin-  viii-  48-  s.  74.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  741.  Iav.  1 57-  and  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  in  latter  times.  Augustus  is  said  to 
have  seldom  worn  any  thing  but  the  manufacture  of  las  wife, 
sister,  daughter,  and  nieces,  at  least  for  his  domestic  robe, 
Suet  •Aug.  73. 

A  boy  named  CAMILLUS,  carried  in  a  covered  vase. 
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called  Cumeritm,  vel  0,  the  bride's  utensils,  (kubentis, 
uten sili a^,.  Festus  s  and  play-things  for  children,  (Cbe- 
pundia),  -Wbwf.  Cist.  iiL  L5.  Rud*iv.4t.  110. 

A  great  number  of  relations  and  friends  attended  the  nup- 
tial procession,  (pompam  nuptialetn  ducebant),  which  was 
called  OFFICIUM,  Juvewl-  ii.  132.  vl  202.  Suet.  Cal 
25.  Claud.  26.  JVfo  28*  Hence  DUCERE  uxorem*  sc.  do- 
mum,  to  marry  a  wife*  The  boys  repeatedwjests  and  raille- 
ries (sales  et  convicia)  as  she  passed  along,  Lucan*  ii.  369. 
Festus.  CatulL  lix.  127. 

The  door  and  door-posts  of  the  bridegroom's  house  were 
adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  rooms  with  tapes- 
try, Juvenal,  vi*  51.  79.  &  226. 

When  the  bride  came  thither,  being  asked  who  she  was, 
she  answered,  Ubi  tu  Caius,  ibi  ego  Caia,  i.  e.  Ubita 
Dommus  et  peterfamiliaf>  ibi  ego  Dotnina  et  materfamihas* 
A  new  married  woman  was  called  CAIA,  from  Caia  Otti- 
lia or  Tanaquily  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  an  excellent  spinster  ilanajica)  and  house- 
wife, Cic-Mur.  12.  QumctiL*  7.  Festus-  Her  distaff  and 
spindle  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Sangus  or  Hercules,  Plin. 
viii.  48.  s.  74- 

The  bride  bound  the  door-posts  of  her  husband  with 
woollen  fillets,  Plin-  xxix.  2.  s«  9.  Lucan.  ii.  355.  Serv.  in 
Virg.  Mn.  iv.  458.  and  anointed  (ungebatj  them  with  the 
fat  of  swine  or  wolves,  to  avert  fascination  or  enchantments ; 
whence  she  was  called  UXOR,  quasi  Unxor,  Serv.  ibid. 
Plin.  xxviiu  9. 

She  was  lifted  over  the  threshold,  Lucan.  ibid.  Plutarch* 
in  Romul  et  qu*st.  Rom.  29.  or  gentiy  stepped  over  it, 
Plant.  Cas*  iv.  4.  1.  It  was  thought  ominous,  to  touch  it 
with  her  feet,  because  the  threshold  was  sacred  to  Vesta,  the 
goddess  of  virgins,  Serv.  in  Virg*  Ed.  via*  29. 

Upon  her  entry,  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered  ta 
her,  to  denote  her  being  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  family,  Festus*  A  sheep's  skin  was  spread  below  her  ; 
intimating  that  she  was  to  work  at  the  spinning  of  wool, 
Plutarch.  qu*sb  Rom.  31.  Both  she  and  her  husband  touch- 
ed  fire  and  water ;  because  all  things  were  supposed  to  be 
jptroduced  from  these  two  elements,  Plutarch*  <J*  Rom.  1* 
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Varro.  de  L>  L.  iv.  10.  Ovid.  Fast.iv.  792,  Art.  AmSL  598- 
with  the  water  they  bathed  their  feet,  Serv.  tn  Firg.  JErr . 
iv.  167. 

The  husband  on  this  occasion,  gave  a  feast  (CCENA 
NUPTIAL1S)  to  his  relations  and  friends,  and  those  of  the 
bride  and  her  attendants,  Plant.  Cure.  v.  2.  62.  Suet.  ~Cal. 
25.  Juvenal  vi.  201. 

Musicians  attended,  who  sang  the  nuptial  swig,  (EPI- 
THALAMIUM,)  Hymen/B,u6  vei  -ums  vci  Th alassio, 
Martial,  iii.  93.  25.  CatuU-  61.  Ter.  Adelplu  v-  7-  7.  Stat. 
Solv.  ii*  7-  87.  They  often  repeated,  Io  Hymen  Hym e* 
Ki££,  Plaut-  Cas.  iv.  3*  and  Th al assio,  MartiaL  i.  36.  6» 
from  Hymen  the  god  of  marriage  among  the  Greeks  ;  and 
Thalassus  among  the  Romans,  ibid.  Martial*  xiii.  42*  5. 
or  from  one  Talassius,  who  lived  in  great  happiness  with 
his  wife,  Festv$>  Liv.  i.  9.  as  if  to  wish  the  new-married 
couple  the  like  felicity,  Plutarch,  in  Pomp,  (or  from  **a«m7«, 
lanificum,  Plutarch*  in  Romulo*)  These  words  used  also 
to  be  resounded  by  the  attendants  of  the  bride  on  the  way 
to  her  husband's  house,  MarttaL  ibid*  Ovid*  £p.  xii.  143. 
xiv.  27-  Hence  Hymcn*os  carter e,  to  sing  the  nuptial  song, 
Vtrg.  JEn.  vii.  398-  vel  Hytnenfa,  sc  carmina,  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  i.  563.  Hymenal  inconcessi,  forbidden  nuptials,  Vtrg. 
i.  Mru  65 1.  vetiti,  vi.  623. 

After  supper,  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bed-cham- 
ber (in  thulamumJ  by  matrons,  who  had  been  married  only 
to  one  husband,  called  Pronub*,  Festus ;  and  laid  {ctlfaca- 
batur)  in  the  nuptial  couch,  (lactus  geniolis),  which  was 
magnificently  adorned,  Catull.  lix.  188.  and  placed  in  the 
hall,  {in  atria  vel  aula>  Horat.  Ep.  i.  h  87.)  opposite  {other- 
sus)  to  the  door,  and  covered  with  flowers,  C&«  Cluent  5. 
Catull.  lix.  192*  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eun.  iii  5.  45*  Juvenal,  x. 
334.  Tacit*  Arm.  xv-  37.  Propert.  iv.  11.  81.  Gett.  xvi.  9. 
sometimes  in  the  garden,  Juvenal*  x.  334*  If  it  had  ever 
been  used  fof  that  purpose  before,  the  place  of  it  was  chang- 
ed, Propert.  iv.  12-  85.  iv.  9. 59*  There  were  images  of  cer- 
tain divinities  around,  Subigus,  Pertunda,  &c*  Aiuob. 
iv.  Augustin.  de civ.Dei,  vi«  9-  Nuptial  songs  were  sung 
by  young  women  before  the  door  till  midnight,  Ovid.  Fkst. 
jn-  675*  695.  hence  called  Epithal  ami  a.    The  husband 
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scattered  trots  among  the  boys,  Plin*  xv-  22-  &ru."  t«  Virg* 
Eel  viii*  30.  CWt///«  iix*  131-  intimating,  that  Iiedropt  boy- 
ish  amusements,  and  thenceforth  was  to  act  as  a  man.  Hence 
ntices  relinquere^  to  leave  trifles,  and  mind  serious  business, 
JPers*  i.  10.  or  from  boys  playing  with  nuts  in  the  time  of  the 
Saturnalia,  Suet*  Aug.  83,  Martial-  v.  85.  xiv.  1*  12*  which 
at  other  times  was  forbidden,  ib.  18.  Young  women,  when 
they  married,  consecrated  their  play -things  and  dolls  or  ba- 
bies (PUPiE)  to  Venus,  Pers.  ii.  70*  The  guests  were  dis- 
missed with  small  presents,  (jipopfierntaj ',  Martial*  xiv*  1*> 
Juvenal,  vi.  202. 

Next  day  another  entertainment  was  given  by  the  hus- 
band, called  REPOTI A,  -vrum,  Festus,  Horat.  Sat  ii.  2. 
60.  when  presents  were  sent  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and 
relations ;  and  she  began  to  act  as  mistress  of  the  family,  by 
performing  sacred  rites,  Macrob.  Sat.  I  15. 

A  woman  after  -marriage  retained  her  former  name ;  as 
Julia*  TuMia,  Octavia,  Paulla,  Valeria^  &c.  joined  to  that  of 
her  husband ;  as  Catonis  Marcia,  Lucan-  ii*  344.  Julia 
Pompeii,  Terentia  Ctceronis*  Livia  Augusts  &c. 

Divorce,  (DI VORT1UM),  or  a  right  to  dissolve  the  mar- , 
riage,  was  by  the  law  of  Romulus  permitted  to  the  husband, 
but  not  to  the  wife,  Plutarch-  in  Romulo  ;  as  by  the  Jewish 
law,  Deuter.  xxiv.  1.  not  however  without  a  just  cause, 
Festus  in  SONT1CUM.  A  groundless  or  unjust  divorce 
was  punished  with  the  loss  of  effects ;  of  which  one  half  fell 
to  the  wife,  and  the  other  was  consecrated  to  Ceres,  Plu- 
tarch, ibid* 

A  man  might  divorce  his  wife,  if  she  had  violated  the  con- 
jugal faith,  used  poison  to  destroy  bis  offspring,  or  brought 
upon  him  supposititious  children  ;  if  she  had  counterfeited 
his  private  keys,  or  even  drunk  wine  without  his  knowledge, 
Plutarch.  ibid., Gelt.  x<  23.  Plin.  xiv*  12*  In  these  cases, 
the  husband  judged  together  with  his  wife's  relations,  Die- 
ntfs*  ii*  25.  This  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  into 
the  twelve  tables,  Cic.  Phil,  ii-  28* 

Although  the  laws  allowed  husbands  the  liberty  of  divorce, 
there  was  no  instance  of  its  being  exercised,  for  about  520 
years.  Sp*  Carveiius  Ruga  was  the  first  who  divorced  hi$ 
)vile,  although  fond  of  her,  because  she  had  no  children,  on 
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account  of  the  oath  he  bad  been  forced  to  take  by  the  cen- 
sors, in  common  with  the  other  citizens,  uxorem  seliberum 
qua  rendorum  gratia  habtturum%  that  he  would  marry  to  have 
children,  GelL  iv.  3*  VaU  Max.  ii*  1.  4*  Dionys*  ii»  25. 

Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent;  not  only  for 
important  reasons,  Suet.  Aug.  62.  Claud.  26.  Ner.  35.  but 
often  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  Vol*  Max*  vi*  3. 11*  & 
12*  Dio,  46-  18.  Plutarch  in  L*  Pqullo  et  Ciceron*  Juvenal* 
vi*  147.  Caesar  when  he  divorced  Pompeia  the  niece  of  Syl- 
la,  because  Clodius  had  got  admission  to  his  house  in  the 
garb  of  a  music-girl,  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  rites  of 
the  Bona  Dea>  Cic.  Sext  34*  declared  that  he  did  not  believe 
any  thing  that  was  said  against  her ;  but  that  he  could  not 
live  with  a  wife  who  had  once  been  suspected,  Dio,  37*  45* 
Suet*  C*$.  6.  Cic.  AtU  1- 12- . 

If  a  wife  was  guilty  of  infidelity,  she  forfeited  her  dowry » 
Val  Max*  viii.  2.  3.  but  if  the  divorce  was  made  without 
any  fault  of  hers,  the  dowry  was  restored  to  her.  When  the 
separation  was  voluntary  on  both  sides,  (cum  bonagra- 
tia  a  se  mvicem  discedebat),  she  sometimes  also  retained 
the  nuptial  presents  of  her  husband,  Ovid*  de  Pern*  Am*  669* 

In  the  lata-  ages  of  the  Republic,  the  same  liberty  of  di- 
vorce was  exercised  by  the  women  as  by  the  men.  Some 
think  that  right  was  granted  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables,  in  imitation  of  the  Athenians,  Plutarch*  tn  Aktinode* 
This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case :  for  it  ap- 
pears, they  did  not  enjoy  it  even  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  Mer- 
cat-  iv*  6.  only  if  a  man  was  absent  for  a  certain  time,  his 
wife  seems  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  marry  another,  Phut- 
Stick,  i.  1. 29*  Afterwards  some  women  deserted  their  hus- 
bands so  frequently,  and  with  so  little  shame,  that  Seneca 
says,  they  reckoned  their  years  not  from  the  number  of  Con- 
sub,  but  of  husbands,  debenef.  iii*  16.  So  Juvenal.  Pi* 
urit  octo  mariti  quinque  per  autumnos,  vi.  228*  Martial- 
vi.  7*  often  without  any  just  cause,  Cic.  Fam.  viii-  7«  But 
a  freed  woman,  if  married  to  her  patron,  was  not  permitted 
to  divorce  him,  iei  repudium  mittere.') 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  restricted  this  licence  of  bona 
gratia  divorces,  as  they  were  called,  Suet*  Aug.  34>  and 
likewise  Domitian,  They  still  however  prevailed,  although 
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the  women  who  made  them  were  by  no  means  respectable, 
Qua  nubit  toties,  non  nubit,  adultera  lege  est.  Martial,  vi.  7* 

The  man  was  said  «M»jc9Hf«,  dimittere  uxorem  ;  and  the 
woman  «T«AfJ**<»,  relinquere  vel  desererevirum:  both  Facere 
divortium  cum  uxcre  vel  viroy  a  viro,  vel  ad  uxore,  Cic. 
Fam.viii.  7.D24.3.  34. 

A  divorce  anciently  was  made  with  different  ceremonies 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage  had  been  ce- 
lebrated. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  confarreatio,  was  dissolved  by  a 
sacrifice  called  DIFFARREATIO,  Festus  /  which  was 
still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  when  a  separation  (disci- 
diumj  took  place  betwixt  the  Flamcn  of  Jupiter  and  his  wife, 
fFlamimcnJi  Quaest-  Rom. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  coemptio,  was  dissolved  by  a 
kind  of  release,  called  REMANCIPATIO,  Id.  In  this 
manner,  Cato  is  supposed  to  have  voluntarily  given  away 
his  wife  M arcia  to  Hortensius,  Plutarch,  in  Cat.  and  Tibe- 
rius Nero,  his  wife  Livia  to  Augustus,  even  when  pregnant, 
Tacit.  Ann.  v.  1.  Bio.  48.  44.  Veil  II.  94. 

In  latter  times,  a  divorce  was  made  with  fewer  ceremonies; 
in  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  the  marriage-contract  was 
torn,  CTabul*  nuptiales  vel  dotales  frangebantnr).  Tacit. 
Ann-  xi.  30.  Juvenal,  ix-  75.  the  keys  were  taken  from  the 
wife,  {cloves  adimebantur),  Cic-  Phil-  ii.  28*  then  certain 
words  were  pronounced  by  a  freed-man,  or  by  the  husband 
himself,  Res  tttastibi  ha  be  vcI-eto  ;  Tuas  res  tibi 
agito  ;  Exi,  exi  ocyus  ;  Vade  foras  ;  I  *oras,  mi;- 
lier  ;  cede  domo,  Plaut.  Casih*  ii.  2.  35*  Cic*  de  Orat. 
i.  40.  Plaut.  Amph.  iii.  2.  47.  Ovid  Ep.  xii.  134.  Juv.  vi. 
1451*  Mart  x.  42.  xi-  105-  /.  2-  &  9.  D.  de  divort  Hence 
jExigereforaSy  vel  ejiceref  to  divorce,  Cic*  Phil<  ii-  28. 

If  the  husband  was  absent^  he  sent  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce 
(nuncium  remittebatj,  Cic.  Att  i.  10*  on  which  similar 
words  were  inscribed.  This  was  called  matrimonii  renux- 
ciatio. 

If  the  divorce  was  made  without  the  fault  of  the  wife,  her 
whole  portion  was  restored  to  her  ;  sometimes  all  at  onceK 
but  usually  by  three  different  payments,  Cic.  AtL  xi.  4<  23* 
25. 
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There  was  sometimes  an  action,  (actio  mal^e  trac- 
tationis),  to  determine  by  whose  fault  the  divorce  was 
made,  Cic.  Top.  4.  Quinctil.  vii.  3.  declam*  viii.  IS.  383- 
When  the  divorce  was  made  by  the  wife,  she  said,  Va  le- 
as ;  TIBI  HABEAS  TUAS    RES  :    REDDAS    MEAS  ;     Ptaut- 

Ampfu  iii.  2.  47- 

Divorces  were  recorded  in  the  public  registers,  facta), 
Cic.  Fam-  viii,  7.  Senec  de  benef.  as  marriages,  JuvenaL  ii. 
136.  births.  Id-  ix.  84:  and  funerals,  Suet.  Ner.  39. 

Widows  were  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  their  husbands 
at  least  ten  months,  Senec-  Epist-  65*  and  if  they  married 
within  that  time,  they 'were  held  infamous,  L.  2.  C.  de  se- 
cund.  nupt,  but  men  were  under  no  such  restriction. 

M.  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  after  the  death  of  his  * ifc 
Faustina,  lived  with  a  concubine,  (ne  tot  liberis  superduceret 
novercumJ,  that  he  might  not  bring  a  step-mother  over  his 
children,  Capitolin.  in  vita  'ejus*  Jin. 

Second  marriages  in  women  were  not  esteemed  honoura- 
ble, and  those  who  had  been  married  but  to  one  husband,  or 
who  remained  in  widowhood*  were  held  in  particular  res- 
pect :  Hence  UNIVIKA  is  often  found  in  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, as  an  epithet  of  honour.  SoUni  nupta*  Propert.  rv. 
ulu  Such  as  married  a  second  time  were  not  allowed  to  of- 
ficiate at  the  annual  sacred  rites  of  Female  Fortune,  (Fortu- 
na  muliebris,)  Dionys*  viii.  56*  Val*  Max.  1-  8.  4-  Serv.  in 
Virg.  iEn-  iy.  19.  Festus  in  Pttdicitia  signum.  Among  the 
Germans,  second  marriages  were  prohibited  by  law.  Tacit, 
de  Mor?  Germ*  19- 

IV.  ROMAN  FUNERALS. 

rriHE  Romans  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  funeral  rites, 
-■-  because  they  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  unburkd 
were  not  admitted  into  the  abodes  of  the  dead ;  or  at  least 
wandered  an  hundred  years  along  the  river  Styx,  before  they 
were  allowed  to  cross  it ;  for  which  reason,  if  the  bodies  of 
their  friends  could  not  be  found,  they  erectee  to  them  an 
empty  tomb,  (Tumulus  inanis,  mm**?!*,  Cenoiaphium), 
at  which  diey  performed  the  usual  solemnities,  Virg.  ^Kn- 
iii.  304.  vi.  326.  505.  Stat.  Theb.  xii-  162.  and  if  they  hap- 
pened to  see  a  dead  body,  they  always  threw  some  earth  up- 
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on  it,  /&•  365.  Hot  of.  Od.  i. 28*  23.  8c  36-  and  whoever  ne- 
glected to  do  so,  was  obliged  to  expiate  his  crime,  by  sacrifi~ 
cing  a  hog  to  Ceres,  Fcstus  in  Pk&cid  axe  a  agna:  Hence 
no  kind  of  death  was  so  much  dreaded  as  shipwreck,  Ov. 
Trist.  i.  2.  51*  Hence  also,  Rite  condere  manes,  to  bury  in 
due  form,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27.  Condere  animam  sepulchro, 
Virg.  iEn-  iii.  68.  See  Phut.  Most,  ii.  2.  66.  Suet.  Col.  59. 
and  to  want  the  due  rites  was  esteemed  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune, Ovid  Ep.  x-  1 19. 

When  persons  were  at  the  point  of  death,  their  nearest  re- 
lation present  endeavoured  to  catch  their  last  breath  with 
their  mouth,  (extremum  spiritum  ore  excipere)^  Cic-  Vert 
v.  45.  Virg-  .flEn.  vi.  684-  for  they  believed  that  the  soul  or 
living  principle  (ANIMA)  then  went  out  at  the  mouth : 
Hence  the  soul  of  an  old  person  ianima  senilis)  was  said  in 
primis  labris  esse,  Senec.  Ep.  30.  or  in  ore  primo  teneri,  Id,' 
Here*  fur.  1310.  so  an im an  agere>  to  be  in  the  agony  of 
death,  Liv.  xxvi.  14-  Cxc*  Fam.  viii.  13*  Tusc.  i.  9.  Senec. 
Ep.  101.  Animam  darey  efflare,  exfialare,  exspirare,  effun* 
dere,  6fc.  to  die. 

They  now  also  pulled  off  their  rings,  Suet  Tib.  73-  Plin. 
xxxi-  1.  which  seem  to  have  been  put  on  again,  before  they 
were  placed  on  the  funeral  pile,  Propert.  iv.  7.  9. 

The  nearest  relation  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  de- 
ceased, Virg.  Mn.  ix.  487.  Ovid.  Her  i.  102.  &  113.  ii. 
102*  x-  120.  Lucan.  iii.  740-  probably  to  make  them  appear 
less  ghastly,  Suet.  JVer.  49.  The  eyes  were  afterwards 
opened  on  the  funeral  pile,  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  55.  When  the 
eyes  were  closed,  they  called  (inclamabant)  upon  the  de- 
ceased by  name  several  times  at  intervals,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii. 
3-  43.  repeating  ave  or  vale,  CatulL  xcviii.  10.  Ovid. 
Met.  x.  62.  Fast.  iv.  852.  whence  corpora  nondum  conch- 
mata,  just  expiring,  Lucan.  ii.  28-  and  those  who  had  given 
up  their  friends  for  lost,  or  supposed  them  dead,  were  said 
eos  conclamavisse,  Liv.  iv.  40.  so  when  a  thing  was  quite 
desperate,  Conclamatitm  est,  all  is  over,  Ter.  Eun.  ii. 
3.  56.      „  - 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  on  the  ground,  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  S. 
40.  Hence  DEPOSITUS  ;  for  in  ultimo  positus,  despc- 
rata  saluttSy  desperate,  dying,  past  hopes  of  recovery,  Id.  ex 
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Pont-  it-  2.  47.  Trist.  in-  3.  40.  Vvrg.  Mn.  xii.  395.  Cic* 
Verr-  i.  2.  or  from  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  sick  per- 
sons at  the  gate,  to  see  if  aay  that  passed  had  ever  been  ill 
of  the  same  disease,  and  what  had  cured  them,  Scrv*  in  Virg. 
Mn.  xii.  395.  Strab.  iii-/>.  155,  xvi.  l^Htrodot.  i.  197. 
Hence  Deponere  aliquemvino,  to  intoxicate,  Plant.  Aid. 
iii.  6.  39.  Positi  artus/deady  Ovtd.  Her.  x.  122- so  composi- 
te vino  somnoque,  overpowered,  Ovid-  Amor-  i.  4*  51*  ii.  5. 

22. 

The  corpse  was  next  bathed  with  warm  water,  and  a- 

riointed  with  perfumes,  Vtrg*  Mn.  vi.  219.  Ovid.  i6-  PS*. 
Epist.  v.  16.  by  slaves  called  POLLINCTORES,  (quasi 
pellis  unctores),  Plaut.  Asin.  v.  2.  60.  Pcen.  prol  63.  be- 
longing to  those  who  took  care  of  funerals,  (LIBIT1NA- 
RII),  Senec  de  Bene/-  vi-  38-  and  had  the  charge  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  Libit ina,  where  the  things  requisite  for  fune- 
rals (necessaria  fimeribus)  were  sold,  Plutarch.  Rom. 
quasi.  -R.  23-  Liv.  xii.  21.  Hence  Vitare  Libitmam,  not 
to  die,  HoraU  Od.  iii.  30.  6.  Mirari  nihil,  nisi  quod  Libiti- 
na  sacraviU  to  admire  nobody  tin  after  his  death,  Id.  Ep.  iL 
1.  49.  Libitvnam  evadere,  to  escape  death,  JuvenaL  xiL 
122.  Libitina  is  also  put  for  the  funeral  couch,  Martial. 
viii.  43.  4-  Acron*  in  Hor.  Od.  iii-  30.  6. 

In  this  temple  was  kept  an  account  C ratio  vel  ephemeris) 
of  those  who  died,  Suet.  Ner.  39,  for  each  of  whom  a  cer- 
tain coin  was  paid,  Dionys.  iv-  15.  hence  Autumnusque  gra- 
vis, Libitina  quastus  acerba%  because  autumn  being  un- 
healthful,  usually  occasioned  great  mortality,  Horat.  Sat 
iL  6.  19.  So  Phadr-  iv.  19.  25. 

The  money  paid  for  the  liberty  of  burial  and  other  ex- 
pences  was  called  ARRITRIUM ,  oftener  plur.  -a,  Cic 
post.  red.  in  Sen.  7.  Dom.  37.  Pis.  9.  so  arbitrium  vendemh 
salts y  the  monopoly  of  salt,  Liv.  ii-  9. 

The  body  was  then  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  de- 
ceased had  worn  when  alive,  Virg.  Mn.  ix.  488 ;  ordinary 
citizens  in  a  white  toga,  Juv.  iii-  172. ;  magistrates  in  their 
pratexta,  &c.  and  laid  (componebatur  vel  collocabaturJ  on 
a  couch  in  the  vestibule  ( locus  vacuus  ante  januam  domus, 
per  quern  a  via  adades  itur%  Gell.  xvi-  5.)  with  the  feet  out- 
wards,  as  if  about  to  take  its  last  departure,  Ov.  Met.  ix. 
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502.  Tacit.  Agric-  45.  Senec.  Ep.  12.  brev.  viU  20.  Suet 
Aug.  101.  Pers*  iii.  104.  Hence  componerey  to  bury,  fforat. 
Sat.  i.  9,  28.  Ow  ifcrf.  iii,  547.  v.  426.  7i«*.  /£rf.  L  47. 
Then  a  lamentation  was  made.  Hence  Sic  positum  affati 
discedite  corpus^  Virg.  Mn.  ii-  644.  The  couch  was  some* 
times  decked  with  leaves  and  flowers,  Virg.  Mn.  xi.  66. 
£Honys.  xi.  39*  the  bedstead  of  ivory,  Prop.  ii.  10.21.  If 
the  deceased  had  received  a  crown  for  his  bravery,  it  was 
now  placed  on  his  head,  Cic.  de  tegg*  ii.  24.  Plin.  xxi.  3.  A 
small  coin,  triens  vel  obolus*  was  put  in  his  mouth,  which  he 
might  give  to  Charon,  iPortitor  vel  Porthmeus*  die  ferry- 
man of  hell),  for  his  freight,  Juven.  iii.  267.  Hence  a  per- 
son who  wanted  this  and  the  other  funeral  oblations  was 
said,  Abiisse  ad Acherontem  sine  viatico  ;  for  without  them 
it  was  thought  that  souls  could  not  purchase  a  lodging  or 
place  of  rest,  fnusquam  posse  diverti),  Plaut.  Pcen.  prol. 
71- 

A  branch  of  cypress  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  deceas- 
ed, at  least  if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  Lucan.  iii. 
442.  Festusy  Horat.  Od.  ii.  14.  23-  Plin.  xvi.  33.  to  prevent 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  from  entering,  and  thereby  being 
polluted,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  64.  iv.  507.  for  it  was  un- 
lawful for  him  not  only  to  touch  a  dead  body,  Z>w,  lvi.  31. 
but  even  to  look  at  k,  Senec.  Marc.  15.  Id-  liv-  28-  This 
tree  was  sacred  to  Pluto,  because  when  once  cut,  it  never 
grows  again,  called  atra,feralis,/unerea>  vz\funebrts%  from 
ks  being  used  at  funerals,  Ibid. 

The  Romans  at  first  usually  interred  (humabanf)  their  dead,  ) 
which  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  natural  method,  Cic.  dc  I 
legg.  ii.  £2.  Piin.  vii.  54.  Genes,  iii.  19.  They  early  adopted  ' 
the  custom  of  burning  (cremandi,  vel  comburendi)  from  th$ 
Greeks,  Plutarch  in  Numa>  which  is  mentioned  in  the  laws 
of  Numa,  and  of  the  twelve  tables,  Cic.  ibid,  but  it  did  not 
become  general,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic. 

Sylla  was  the  first  of  the  Patrician  branch  of  the  Gens  Cor- 
nelia that  was  burnt ;  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  order- 
ed, lest  any  one  should  dig  up  his  body,  and  dissipate  his  re* 
mains,  as  he  did  those  of  Marius,  Cic.  Plin.  ibid.  Pliny  as* 
cribes  the  first  institution  of  burning  among  the  Romans,  to 
their  having  discovered  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  in 
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distant  wars  wete  dug  up  by  the  enemy,  Ibid.  The  wise 
men  among  the  Indians,  called  Gymn oso ph ista,  com- 
monly burnt  themselves  alive,  Plin.  vi.  19.  *.  22.  as  Cab- 
nus,  in  presence  of  Alexander,  Cic.  Tusc>  ii.  21.;  Zar- 
marus,  at  Athens,  while  Augustus  was  there,  Dh,  Ixv.  9. 

Under  the  emperors,  it  became  almost  universal,  Tacit 
Ann-  x  vi,  9.  but  was  afterwards  gradually  dropt  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  so  that  it  had  fallen  into  disuse 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Macrob.  vii.  7- 

Children  before  they  got  teeth  were  not  burnt,  Pfat.  vii, 
15.  s.  16.  Juvenal,  xv.  140.  but  buried  in  a  place  called 
SUGGRUNDARIUM,  Fulgent-  de  prise-  serm.  7.  So 
likewise  persons  struck  with  lightning,  (fulguriH),  Plin-  ii. 
55.  Seneo  de  Ir.  iii.  23.  Qu.  Nat.  ii.  21-  were  buried  in  the 
spot  where  they  fell,  called  BIDENTAL,  because  it  was 
consecrated  by  sacrificing  sheep,  (bidentesj,  Pens.  ii.  27. 
Luc.  i.  606.  viii.  864.  Fest-  Geil.  xvi*  6.  It  was  enclosed 
with  a  wall,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  tread  upon  it,  Ibid. 
To  remove  its  bounds,  (movere  bidentel),  was  esteemed  sa- 
crilege, Horat.  art.  p>  471. 

The  expressions,  SEPELIRE,  Sepultura,  and  Sepul- 
thrum,  are  applied  to  every  manner  of  disposing  (condtndi) 
of  a  dead  body,  Plin.  17.  54-  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  45-  So  also  HU- 
MARE,  &c,  Cic.  legg.  ii-  22,  Mp.  Eumen-  13.  JUSTA, 
exsequia%\t\funus, funeral  obsequies  or  solemnities:  Hence 
Just  a  funebriajustafunerum  vel  exequiarum,  etjustafu- 
nera  alicui  facer e,  solvere,  vel  persohere,  Cic  Flao  38. 
Legg.  ii*  17-  Liv.  i.  20-  Sallust  Jug.  11.  CassB.  G.  vi  17. 
£edderejustajuneri;¥\ixux2.  But  EX  SEQUI/E  proper, 
ly  denotes  the  funeral  procession,  (qfftcium  exsequmrum,  v. 
pomfiafunebris)*  Hence  Exs  e  qui  a  s  ducere,  deducere,  &>. 
initori,frequentare,  prosequi,  &c.  to  attend  the  funeral,  fu- 
neri  interesse,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32.  xvi,  6.  7-  21*  Suet  Tib. 
$2.  Ter.  And.  i.  100. 

Of  funerals  there  were  chiefly  two  kinds,  public  and  pri- 
vate. 

The  public  funeral  was  called  INDIGTI VUM,  {ad  quad 
perpraconem  homines  evocabantur),  because  people  were 
invited  to  it  by  a  herald,  Cic.  Bom.  18.  (See  p.  190).  Of 
this  kind  the  most  remarkable  were  Funus  CENSORIUM, 
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Tacit.  Amu  iv«  15.  xiii.  2.  Dio,  liii.  SO.  Jiv.  Sft-  including 
/i/rott  consulare,  pratorium  triumphale,  &c.  PUBLICUM* 
when  a  person  was  buried  at  the  public  expence,  Tacit  Arm. 
iii.  48.  vi.  11.  Suet.  Fit  3«  and  Cullativum,  by  a  public 
contribution,  Liv.  ii.  33-  FaL  Max.  iv.  4.  Pluturcfu  in  Pop. 
lie.  (See  p.  155).  Augustus  was  very  liberal  in  granting 
public  funerals,  J*fa*<«<  r«f«j,)  as  at  first  in  conferring  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  Dio>  liv.  12- 

A  private  funeral  was  called  TACITUM,  Senec.  de 
tranq.  1-  Ovid  Trist  i.  3-  22.  Translatitium,  Suet 
JVer.  33.  Plkbeium,  Propert.  ii.  10-  25.  Commune, ./fa* 
son*  Parent  x*  5.  and  Vulg  are,  Capitolitu  in  Anton.  Phil. 
13. 

The  funeral  of  those  who  died  in  infancy,  or  under  age, 
was  caHed  ACERBUM,  or  Immaturum,  Virg.  ^En.  vi* 
429.  Juvenal*  xi  44-  Senec.  Ep.  123*  or  ExsiLqyiM  im- 
matuxje.  Id.  tranq.  anim.  i.  11-  But./u*K£ acerbum  is  ap- 
plied by  some  only  to  infants,  and  immaturum  to  young 
men.  Such  were  buried  sooner  than  grown  persons,  and 
with  less  pomp,  Cic.  Cluent  9.  Tacit  Ann-  xiii.  17*  Suet 
JVer  33.  Funerapuerorum  ad  faces  et  cereos  ducto,  Senec* 
brev.  vi.  20.  Ep-  122. 

When  a  public  funeral  was  intended,  the  corpse  was  kept 
usually  for  seven  or  eight  days,  Serv.  in  Firg*  v.  64.  vi.  218. 
with  a  keeper  set  to  watch  it,  Id  xi.  30.  and  sometimes  boys 
to  drive  away  the  flies,  Xiphilm.  Ixxiv.  4.  When  the  funeral 
was  private,  the  body  was  not  kept  so  long,  Cic.  Cluent  9* 
Suet  Oth.  Tacit  Ann.  xiv.  9. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  people  were  assem- 
bled, the  dead  body  was  carried  out  with  the  feet  foremost, 
(pedibus  efferebatur,  Plin.  vii.  s*  9.)  on  a  couch,  covered 
with  rich  cloth,  (stragulxvestis\  with  gold  and  purple,  Suet 
Jul.  84*  supported  commonly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest 
relations  of  the  deceased,  Plin*  vii.  44.  Juvenal,  x.  259.  Fat- 
Max-  vii.  1.  or  of  his  heirs,  Horat.  Sat.  ii-  5. 86.  sometimes 
of  hbfreedmen,  Pers.  iiK  106.  Julius  Caesar  was  borne  by  the 
magistrates,  Suet  84.  Augustus  by  the  senators,  Id  101. 
and  Germanicus  by  die  tribunes  and  centurions,  Tacit  Ann. 
iii.  2*  So  Drusus,  his  father,  who  died  in  Germany,  by  die 
tribunes  and  centurions  to  the  winter  quarters, ;  and  then  by 
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the  chief  men  in  the  different  cities,  on  the  road  to  Rome, 
JDio.  Iv.  2.  Suet.  Claud.  1*  Paulus  j£milius,  by  the  chief  men 
of  Macedonia,  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome  when  he  died, 
Fat.  Max-  ii.  10-  3.  Plutarch,  in  vit» 

Poor  citizens  and  slaves  were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile 
in  a  plain  bier  or  coffin,  (Sa  ndapila,  MartiaL  ii.  81-.  viiu 
75.  14-  Juvenal,  viii.  175.  Vilis  arc  a,  Horat.  Sat.  \.  8, 
9.  Ohciniana  sponda,  Martial,  x.  5.  90  usually  by 
four  bearers,  called  VESPILLONES,  vel  vesp*y  (quiayes- 
pertino  tempore  mortuos  efferebant)%  Festus,  Sues  Dom. 
17.  Eutrop.  vii.  34*  Martial*  i.  31«  and  48.  Sandapilo- 
nes,  vel  -arii;  and  in  later  writers,  Lecticarii. 

The  funeral  couches  (LECTICjE,  lectu  vel  tori,)  of  the 
rich  seem  also  to  have  been  borne  by  Fespillones,  Nep.  Att. 
35.  Gell.  x*  3*'  Hence  a  couch  carried  by  six  was  called 
HEXAPHORUM,Mzrha/-ii.  81.  vi.  77*  \0*  and  by  eight,  Oc- 
tophorum,  ix.  3*  1L  or  Lectica  octophoros  ;  as  the  ordi- 
nary couches  or  sedans  used  in  the  city,  or  on  a  journey, 
were  carried  by  slaves,  called  Lecticarii,  Cue-  Fer.  v. 
ll.J%»i.iv.  12  Phil  41. 

Those  couches  were  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  co- 
vered, t6& 

The  general  name  of  a  bio-  was  FERETRUM,  Ftrg. 
JEn.  vi.  222.  xi.  64.  149*  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  55-  Ovid-  Met. 
xiv.  747-orCAPULUS,  vel.  -umiquodcorpus  capiat),  Seru. 
in  Firg.  xi-  64.  Festus :  Hence  capularis%  old,  at  death's 
door,  Phut.  mil.  iii.  1.  34.  Capuli  decusy  Asin.  v.  2.  42. 
Some  makeferetrum  to  be  the  same  with  lectus ;  others  that 
on  which  the  couch  was  supported,  Farm*  de  L.  L>  iv.  35. 

Children  who  died  before  they  were  weaned,  were  carried 
to  the  pile  by  their  mothers,  Stat-  Syb.  v.  5. 15.  Ovid.  Her* 
xv.  115. 

All  funerals  used  anciently  to  be  solemnized  in  the  night 
time  with  torches,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  the  way  of 
magistrates  and  priests,  who  were  supposed  to  be  violated 
by  seeing  a  corpse,  so  that  they  could  not  perform  sacred 
rites,  till  they  were  purified  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  Serv.  in 
Ftrg.  xi.  143.  Donat.  Ter-  And.  i.  1.  81.  Thus,  to  dimi- 
nish the  expence  of  funerals,  it  was  ordained  by  Demetrius 
Phalereus  at  Athpns,  Cie.  de  legg*  ii-  26*  according  to  an 
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ancient  law,  whicli  seems  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude, 
Demosth.  ado-  Macartatum,  p.  666-  Hence  FUNUS,  a  fu- 
neral, from funes  accensi ,  Isid.  xi.  2.  xx.  10.  or  funalio, 
funales  cerei,  cere*  faces*  vel  candete,  torches,  candles,  oif 
tapers,  originally  made  of  small  ropes  or  cords  ;  ifunes*  vcL 
funiculi)  covered  with  wax  or  tallow,  (sevum  vel  sebum), 
Serv.  ibid,  et  iEn-i.  727.  Val-  Max.  iii-  6.  4.  Varr*  de  vit; 
pop.  R< 

But  in  after  ages,  public  funerals  (funera  tndhctova)  were 
celebrated  in  the  day  time,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon* 
as  it  is  thought  from  Plutarch,  in  Syll.  with  torches  also, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  224.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  4.  Private  off 
ordinary  funerals  (tacita)  were  always  at  night,  Fest.  in 
Vespillones* 

As  torches  were  used  both  at  funerals  and  marriages, 
Ovid-  Ep.  xxi.  172.  hence  inter  utramquefacem*  for  inter v 
nuptias  etfunus,  Porpert-  iv»12-  46*  Et face  pro  thalamic  fax 
mihi  mortis  adesi>  Ovid-  Ep.  xxi-  172* 

The  order  of  the  funeral  procession  was  regulated,  and 
every  one's  place  assigned  him,  by  a  person  called  DESIG- 
NATOR, an  undertaker  or  master  of  ceremonies,  (dominus 
funerisjy  attended  by  Lictors,  dressed  in  black,  HoraU  Ep, 
L  7.  6.  Cic.  Att  iv.  2.  legg*  ii-  24. 

First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds ;  pipers,  fTiBicr- 
nes,  Ovid  Fast  vi.  660*  vel  Siticines,  Gelk  xx.  2») 
trumpeters,  Pers.  iii*  103.  Serv.  in  Virg*  xi.  192*  and  cor- 
netters,  HoraU  Sat.  i.  6*  43*  then  mourning  women,  (PR-/E- 
FIC./E,  qu*  dabant  ceteris  modum  plangendi),  hired  to  la- 
ment, Fest  us;  Lucil*  22.  HoraU  Art.  431*  and  to  sing  the 
funeral  song,  (NjENIA  vel  Lessus),  or  the  praises  of  the 
deceased,  Plaut.  True.  ii.  6.  14-  iv-  2*  1ft.  to  the  sound  of 
theflute,  Cic.  legg.ii*24-  Quinctil.  viii*  2.  Boys  and  girls  were 
sometimes  employed  for  this  last  purpose,  Suet.  Aug.  101. 
As  these  praises  were  often  unmerited  and  frivolous ;  hence 
nug*  is  put  for  n^ni^e,  Plaut.  Asin.  iv-  63.  and  Lexidia, 
res  inanes  et  frivol*  for  voces  praficarum%  Gell.  xviii.  7» 

The  flutes  and  trumpets  used  on  this  occasion  were  larger 
and  longer  than  ordinary,  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  6.  6.  of  a  grave  dis- 
t    mal  sound,  Stat.  T/ieb.  v.  120.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve  ta- 
ll  bles,  the  number  of  players  on  the  flute  at  a  funeral  was  re- 
I-    stricted  to  ten,  Cic:  legg.  il  24.  Ovid,  Fast,  vl  664*. 
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Next  came  players  and  buffoons,  (Ludii  vel  kLsfriones^  et 
tcurr*,  who  danced  and  sung,  Dionys.  vii-  9.  Suet.  Tib  57- 
One  of  them,  called  ARCHIMIMUS,  supported  the  cha- 
racter (personam  agebat)  of  the  deceased,  imitating  his  words 
and  actions  while  alive,  Suet*  Fesp.  19.  These  players  some- 
times introduced  apt  sayings  from  dramatic  writers,  Suet. 
C«.  84. 

Then  followed  the  freed-meh  of  the  deceased,  with  a  cap 
on  their  head,  {pileati)%  Cod-  de  Lat-  libert.  Liv.  xxxviiL  55. 
Dionys.  viii-    Some  masters  at  their  death  freed  all  their 
slaves,  from  the  vanity  of  having  their  funeral  procession  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  train  of  freed-men,  Dionys.  iv.  24. 
Before  the  corpse,  were  carried  the  images  of  the  deceas- 
ed, and  of  his  ancestors,  Cic.  Brut.  34.  Mil.  xiii.  32- Norat. 
Epod.  viii.  11*  Fat.  Max.  viii.  15. 1.  Plin.  xxxv*  2.  on  long 
poles  or  frames,  SiL  x.  566*  but  not  of  such  as  had  been 
,  condemned  for  any  heinous  crime,   Tacit.  Ann.  ii-  32-  iii. 
76,  whose  images  were  broken,  Juvenal,  viii.  18.   The  7W. 
umviri  ordained,  that  the  image  of  Caesar,  after  his  deifica- 
tion, should  not  be  carried  before  the  funeral  of  any  of  his 
relations,  Dho-  xlvii.  19-  Sometimes  there  were  a  great  many 
different  couches  carried  before  the  corpse,  on  which,  it  is 
supposed,  the  images  were  placed,   Tacit*  Ann-  xvi.  IK 
Serv.  w  Ftrg.x*  4.  vi.  862-  875.    After  the  funeral,  these 
images  were  again  set  up  in  the  hall,  where  they  were  kept. 
See  p.  33. 

If  the  deceased  had  distinguished  himself  in  war,  the 
crowns  and  rewards  which  he  had  received  for  his  valour 
were  displayed,  together  with  the  spoils  and  standards  he 
had  taken  from  the  enemy,  Virg.  Mn.  xi.  78.  At  the  fune- 
rals of  renowned  commanders  were  carried  images  or  repre- 
sentations of  the  countries  they  had  subdued,  and  the  cities 
they  had  taken,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8.  Dio.  lvi.  34.  lxxiv.  4.  At 
the  funeral  of  Sylla  above  2000  crowns  are  said  to  have 
been  carried,  which  had  been  sent  him  by  different  cities  on 
account  of  his  victory,  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  417.  The  lictors  at- 
tended with  their  fasces  inverted,  Tacit*  Ann-  iiL  2.  Some- 
times also  the  officers  and  troops,  with  their  spears  pointing 
to  the  ground,  Ibid.  Virg.  xi.  92.  or  laid  aside,  Lucan.  viii. 
735. 
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Behind  the  corpse,  walked  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in 
mourning,  (atra  vel  lugubri  veste  ;  atrati  vel  pullatij  ;  his 
sons  with  their  head  veiled,  and  his  daughters  with  their  head 
bare,  and  their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  cus- 
tom of  both,  Plutarch,  quest-  Morn- 14.  the  magistrates  with- 
out their  badges,  and  the  nobility  without  their  ornaments, 
Tacit.  Arm,'  iii.  4. 

The  nearest  relations  sometimes  tore  their  garments,  and 
covered  their  hair  with  dust,  Virg*  Mn.  xii.  609.  Catull. 
Ixii.  224-  or  pulled  it  out,  Cic.  Tus&  iii.  26.  The  women  in 
particular,  who  attended  the  funeral,  Ter.  And.i.  1-  90. 
Suet*  C*s.  84.  beat  their  breasts,  tore  their  cheeks,  &c-  Virg . 
AEn-  iv.  673.  TibulL  i»  1.  68.  although  this  was  forbidden 
by  the  Twelve  Tables,  Mulieres  gen  as  ne  radunto, 
Cic. legg.  ii. 24.PHn* xxxvii.  11.  i. e. Unguibus  ne  scin- 
dunto,  Festus. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  citizen,  the  corpse  was  car. 
ried  through  the  Forum ;  where  the  procession  stopped,  and 
a  funeral  oration  (LAUD ATIO)  was  delivered  in  praise  of 
the  deceased  from  the  Rostra,  by  his  son,  or  by  some  near 
relation  or  friend,  Polyb.  vi.  51.  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  84.  Suet. 
CW.  84*  Aug.  101.  Tib-  vi-  Ner.  9.  sometimes  by  a  magis- 
trate, Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1.  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  se- 
nate, QuinctiL  iii.  7.  vei  9. 

This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Pop- 
ticola,  in  honour  of  his  colleague  Brutus,  Plutarch,  in 
Popl.  Dianys.  v.  17.  ix.  54.  It  was  an  incentive  to  glory 
and  virtue,  but  hurtful  to  the  authenticity  of  historical  rc^ 
cords,  Liv.  viii.  40.  Cic-  Brut.  17. 

The  honour  of  a  funeral  oration  was  decreed  by  the  se- 
nate also  to  women,  for  their  readiness  iii  resigning  their  gold- 
en ornaments  to  make  up  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the 
Gauls,  as  a  ransom  for  leaving  the  city ;  Liv.  v.  50.  or,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  to  make  the  golden  cup  which  was  sent 
to  Delphi,  as  a  present  to  Apollo,  in  consequence  of  the  vow 
of  Camillus,  after  the  taking  of  Veji,  Plutarch,  in  Camillo. 
But  Cicero  says,  that  Popilia  was  the  first  to  whom  this 
honour  was  paid,  by  her  son  Catulus,  several  ages  after, 
Cic.  Orat.  ii.  ii.  and  according  to  Plutarch,  Caesar  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  praising  younger  matrons,  upon  thfc 
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death  of  his  wife  Cornelia.  But  after  that,  both  young  and 
old,  married  and  unmarried,  were  honoured  with  funeral 
orations,  Suet  Jul  6.  Cal.  10.  Tacit.  Annul,  v.  1.  xvi.  6. 
Dio.  xxxix.  64.  &  59. 

While  the  funeral  oration  was  delivering,  the  corpse  was 
placed  before  the  Rostra-  The  corpse  of  Caesar  was  placed 
in  a  gilt  pavilion  like  a  small  temple,  (aurata  rdesJ^  with 
the  robe  in  which  he  had  been  slain  suspended  on  a  pole  or 
trophy,  Suet-  Cas.  84.  and  his  image  exposed  on  a  movea- 
ble machine,  with  the  marks  of  all  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  for  the  body  itself  was  not  seen,  Appian,  B.  C  ii* 
p.  521.  but  Dio  says  the  contrary,  xliv*  4. 

Under  Augustus  it  became  custbmary  to  deliver  more 
than  one  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  same  person,  and  in 
different  places,  Dio*  lv.  2. 

From  the  Forum,  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  of  burial,  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  or- 
dercd  to  be  without  the  city,  Hominem  mortuum  in  ur- 
*£  ne  sepelito,  neve  urito,  Cic-  legg.  ii.  23-  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  other  nations ;  the  Jews,  Matth*  xxvii. 
&3.  John,  xix-  20-  8c  41.  the  Athenians,  Cic.  Fam-  br.  12- 
Liv.  xxxi.  24.*  and  others,  Cic.  Flacc.  31.  7W  v.  23. 
Plutarch,  in  Arato. — Strab.  x. 

The  ancients  are  said  to  have  buried  their  dead  at  their 
own  houses,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn*  v.  64.  vl  152-  Iridor.  xiv. 
11.  whence,  according  to  some,  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and 
the  worship  of  household  gods,  the  fear  of  hobgoblins  or 
spectres  in  the  dark,  (Larvae  v^/Lemures),  &c-  ibid. — 
Souls  separated  from  the  body  were  called  Lehotlesw/ 
Manes  ;  if  beneficent,  Lares  ;  if  hurtful,  LauvjexxH 
Mani^e;  (*y**«<  **t  Kxx»t  ftttfuui)  ApuL  dedeo  Socratu. 
Augustus,  iivhis  speech  to  his  soldiers  before  the  battle  of 
Actium,  says  that  the  Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  bo- 
dies  to  establish  an  opinion  of  their  immortality ,  Dio.  h  24. 
Several  of  these  still  exist,  called  Mummies,  from  murn^  the 
Egyptian  name  of  wax.  The  manner  of  embalming  is  des- 
cribed by  Herodotus,  ii.  86.  The  Persians  also  anointed 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  with  wax,  to  make  them  keep  as 
long  as  possible,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  45. 

Tbt  Romans  prohibited  burning  or  burying  in  the  city. 
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both  from  a  sacred  and  eivil  consideration  ;  that  the  priests 
might  not  be  contaminated  by  seeing  or  touching  a  dead  bo* 
dy,  and  that  houses  might  not  be  endangered  by  the  fre- 
quency of  funeral  fires,  £fc.  legg.  ii.  22.  or  the  air  infected 
by  thestench,  Serv.  in  Firg*  vi.  150.  Isid.  xiv.  11. 

The  fiamen  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  a  dead 
body,  nor  to  go  where  there  was  a  grave,  GelL  x.  15.  so  the 
high  priest  among  the  Jews,  Levit.  xxi.  11.  and  if  the  port- 
tifex  maxxmus  had  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration,  a  veil  was 
laid  over  the  corpse,  to  keep  it  from  his  sight,  Scnec.  cons. 
odMarc.l5.Dh.liv.28.35. 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  private  or  public ;,  the 
private  in  fields  or  gardens,  usually  near  the  high  way,  to 
be  conspicuous,  and  to  remind  those  who  passed  of  morta- 
lity, Varr*  de  L.  L.  v.  6.  Hence  the  frequent  inscriptions, 
Siste,  victor;  aspice,  viator,  &c.  on  the  via  Appia, 
^lurelia,  Flaminia>  T\burtina%  Esfc.  Liv.  vi,  36.  Suet.  CaL 
59.  Galb.  20.  Juven-  L  ult.  Martial  i.  89.  115. 117.  vi.  28, 
x.  43.  xi-  14-  Propert.  iii.  16.  30.  Nep-  Att.  ult.  Plin.  Ep. 
vii.  29.  The  public  places  of  burial  for  great  men  were 
commonly  in  the  Campus  Martius,  Strab.  v.  Suet.  Cars* 
84.  CI  1.  Virg.Mn.  vi.  873-  Dio.  39.  64.  48.  53.  or  Cam- 
pus Esquilinus,  granted  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Cic* 
Phil.  ix.  7.  for  poor  people,  without  the  Esquiline  gate,  in 
places  called  PuticuljE,  vel  -i,  (quod  in  puteos  corpora 
mittebanturJ,  Varro  de  L,  L.  iv.  5.  Festus,  Horat-  Sat.  1. 
8-8. 

As  the  vast  number  of  bones  deposited  in  that  common 
burying-ground  rendered  die  places  adjoining  unhealthy, 
Augustus,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  people,  gave 
part  of  it  to  his  favourite  Maecenas,  who  built  there  a  mag. 
nificent  house,  (molem  prvpinquam  nubibus  arduis,  Hon 
Od.  iii.  29.  10.  called  Turris  MiECEN  atia  jf  4,  Suet.  Ner. 
38.)  with  extensive  gardens,  whence  it  became  one  of  thf 
most  healthy  situations  in  Rome,  Suet.  Aug.  72.  Tib.  15$, 
JVer.  31. 

There  was  in  the  corner  of  the  burying-ground,  a  stone-* 
pillar,  CIPPUS,  on  which  was  marked  its  extent  towards 
the  road,  (in  fronte),  and  backwards  to  t»ie  fields,  (in  qn 
gro9  vel  -umjy  Horat*  ibid?  also  who  were  buried  in  it 
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If  a  burying-ground  was  intended  for  a  person  and  his 
heirs,  it  was  called  SEPULCHRUM,  vel  MONUMEN- 
TUM  HEREDITARIUM,  which  was  marked  in  letters, 
thus,  H.  M-  H.  S.  I  e.  Hoc  monumentum  habedes  se- 
quiTUR  ;  or  GENTILE  and  gentilitium,  Suet.  A<?r. 
50.  Patrium,  Virg.  Mn.  x.  557.  Avitum,  Chid.  Trist. 
iv.  S.  45.  Met*  xiii*  524.  If  only  for  himself  and  family, 
FAMILIARE,  L.  5.  D.  de  religios*  Freed-men  were 
sometimes  comprehended,  and  relations,  when  undeserving", 
excluded,  Suet.  Aug.  102. 

The  right  of  burying,  (jus  inferendi),  was  sometimes 
purchased  by  those  who  had  no  burying-ground  of  their 
own. 

The  Vestal  virgins  were  buried  in  the  city,  fquia  legilms 
von  tenebantuf),  Serv.  in  Virg.  fiLw.  ix.  and  some  illustrious 
men,  as,  Poplicola,  Tubertus,  and  Fabricius,  (  virtu tis cau- 
sa,  Iegibus  solutU  ;  which  right  their  posterity  retained,  Cic. 
legg.  ii-  23.  but  did  not  use.  To  shew,  however,  that  they 
possessed  it,  when  any  of  them  died,  they  brought  the  dead 
body,  when  about  to  be  burnt,  into  the  Forum,  and  setting 
down  the  couch,  put  a  burning  torch  under  it,  which  they 
immediately  removed,  and  carried  the  corpse  to  another 
place,  Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  et  Qu*st.  Rom.  78.  The  right 
of  making  a  sepulchre  for  himself  within  the  pomaerium  was 
decreed  to  Julius  Caesar  as  a  singular  privilege,  Dio%  xHv.  7. 

When  a  person  was  burnt  and  buried  in  the  same  place, 
it  was  called  BUSTUM,  Festus  /  whence  this  word  is  of- 
ten put  for  a  tomb,  (Tv^O,  Gc.  Tusc  v-  35.  Att.  vii.  9. 
Pis.  4.  7-  Legg.  ii.  26.  A  place  where  one  was  only 
burnt,  USTRINA,  vel  -t/m,  Festus. 

The  funeral  pile  (ROGUS,  vel  PYR A)  was  built  in  the 
form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides,  Herodimu  iv.  2. 
hence  called  ara  sepulchri,  Virg.  vi.  177.  Sit  xv. 388. 
i-uNEitis  ara,  Ovid  Trist.  iii- 13*  21.  in  Ibin.  102- of  wood 
which  might  easily  catch  fire,  as  fir,  pine,  cleft  oak,  Sfc.  Virg. 
JEn.  iv.  504.  vi.  180-  §tat.  Theb.  vi.  54.  unpolished,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  Roc  vh  ascia  ne 
pol i to,  Cic.  legg-  ii.  24.  but  not  always  so,  P&n-  xxxv.  7. 
also  stuffed  with  paper  and  pitch,  Martial*  viii*  44.  14-  x. 
07.  made  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  rank  of  the  de, 
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ceased,  Lucan.  vSi.  743.  Virg.  Ibid*  fee.  xi.  215.  (hence 
bogus  plebeius,  Ovid*  in  Ibin.  152.)  with  cypress  trees 
set  around  to  prevent  the  noisome  smell,  Ibid,  and  Serv.  in 
loc.  Sil.  x.  535.  at  the  distance  of  sixty  feet  from  any  house, 
Cic*  legg*  ii.  24. 

The  basilica  Portia  and  senate-house  adjoining,  contigu- 
ous to  the  Forum j  were  burnt  by  the  flames  of  the  funeral 
pile  of  Clodius,  Ascon>  in  Cic.  pro  Milone,  Dio,  xl.  49. 

On  the  funeral  pile  was  placed  the  corpse  with  the  couch, 
TibuU.  i-  1.  61.  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  opened, 
Plin*  ii.  37.  to  which  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  Mn.  iv.  214- 
.  The  nearest  relations  kissed  the  body  with  tears,  Prop.  ii. 
13.  29.  TibuU*  i.  1.  62.  and  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with* 
lighted  torch,  turning  away  their  faces,  (aversij  to  shew 
that  they  did  it  with  reluctance,  Virg.  Mn*  vi.  223.  They 
prayed  for  a  wind  to  assist  the  flames,  Property  iv.  7.  31.  as 
the  Greeks  did,  Homer,  xxiii*  193.  and  when  that  happen- 
ed, it  was  thought  fortunate,  Plutarch,  in  Syll. 

They  threw  into  the  fire  various  perfumes,  (odores).  in- 
cense, myrrh,  cassia,  &c.  Pint,  xii*  18*  s.  41.  Juven*  iv*  109. 
Stat.  Syh*  v.  1.  208-  Martial  x*  26.  which  Cicero  calls 
Sumptuosa  respersio  ;  forbidden  by  the  twelve  tables, 
Legg.  ii.  24,  also  cups  of  oil  and  dishes,  {dapes  v.fercula), 
with  titles  marking  what  they  contained,  Virg-  Mn.  vi*  223. 
Stat.  Tkeb*  vi*  126.  likewise  the  clothes  and  ornaments  not 
only  of  the  deceased,  Virg-  Mn.  vi.  221.  Lucan.  ix- 175* 
but  their  own,  Tacit.  Ann*  iii.  3.  2.  Suet.  Jul.  84*  ©very 
thing  that  was  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  deceased 
while  alive,  Donat.  in  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  217.  Cits.  B>  O.  vi.  17* 
All  these  were  called  MUNERA,  vel  DONA,  ibid. 

If  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  they  threw  on  the  pile 
his  arms,  rewards,  and  spoils,  Virg.  Mn.  xi.  192.  StL  x. 
562.  and  if  a  general,  the  soldiers  sometimes  threw  in  their 
own  arms,  Suet.  Jul.  84-  Lucan.  viii.  735* 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  commander  or  Emperor, 
the  soldiers  made  a  circuit  (DECURREBANT)  three 
times  round  the  pile,  Virg.  Mn*  xi.  188.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  7. 
from  right  to  left,  (orbe  sinistra),  with  their  ensigns  invert- 
ed, Stat.  Theb*  vi.  213.  and  striking  their  weapons  on  one 
apother  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  Val  Place*  iii.  346.  aQ 
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present  accompanying  them ;  as  at  the  funeral  of  Sylla,  dp  - 
piati.  B.  C»  1.  of  Augustus,  Diot  IvL  42.  ficc.  which  custom 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  die  Greeks,  Homer* 
xxiii.  13.  used  also  by  the  Carthaginians,  Lw.  xxv-  17. 
sometimes  performed  annually  at  the  tomb,  Suet.  Claud.  1. 

v  As  the  Manes  were  supposed  to  be  delighted  with  blood, 
Terttillian.  de  Spec*  various  animals,  especially  such  as  the 
deceased  had  been  fond  of,  were  slaughtered  at  the  pile,  und 
thrown  into  it,  Plin.  viii-  40.  s.  61.  Virg.  Mn.  ii-  197-  Ho- 
mer. II*  xxiii.  166.  Plin  Ep.  iv.  2.  in  ancient  times,  also 
men,  captives  or  slaves,  Virg.  x*  518.  xi.  82.  Homer.  H. 
xxi.  27.  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  Place*  38.    Afterwards, 
instead  of  them,  gladiators,  called    BUSTUARII,  were 
made  to  fight,  Serv.  in  Mn.  x.  519.  Horat-  Sat.  ii.  3.  85. 
Flor.  iii.  20.  so  among  the  Gauls,  slaves  and  clients  were 
burnt  on  the  piles  of  their  masters,  Cits*  B.  G.  vi.  1 7*  among 
the  East- Indians  and  Thracians,  wives  on  the  piles  of  their 
husbands,  Ctc*  Tusc*  v.  27-  Mel  de  si*  orb*  ii-  2-    As  ooe 
man  had  several  wives,  there  was  sometimes  a  contest  a- 
xnong  them  about  the  preference,  which  they  determined  by 
lot,  Prop-  iii.  7-  Mtian*  7- 18-  Serv-  in  Mn*  v.  95-  Thus  also 
among  the  Romans,  friends  testified  their  affections ;  as  Pk>~ 
tinus  to  his  patron,  Plin*  7-  36*  Plautiusto  his  wife  Orestil. 
la,  Vol  Max*  iv-  6.  3-  soldiers  to  Otho,  Tad*  Hist  u*  49 
Mnester,  a  foeed-man,  to  Agrippina,  Id*  Ann-  xiv-  9-  &o 

Instances  are  recorded,  of  persons  who  came  to  life  again 
on  the  funeral  pile,  after  it  was  set  on  fire ;  so  that  they  could 
not  be  preserved:  and  of  others,  "who  having  revived  be* 
fore  the  pile  was  kindled,  returned  home  on  their  feet,  PS*. 
vii.  52.  s.  53*  xxvi.  3-  s.  8. 

The  Jews,  although  they  interred  theif  dead,  (condere, 
quam  cremaref  e  more  Mgyptio),  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.  filled 
the  couch  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  with  sweet  odours, 
and  divers  kinds  of  spices,  and  burnt  them,  2  Chran.  xvi. 
14.  Jerem.  xxxiv.  5. 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  the  fire  was  extinguish- 
ed,  and  the  embers  soaked  with  wine,  Firg.  Mn*  vi.  226. 
the  bones  were  gathered  (ossa  legebantwr)  by  the  nearest  re- 
lations, Ttbull.  iii.  2.  9.  with  loose  robes,  lb.  &?  Suet.  Aug* 
101.  and  sometimes  barefooted,  SueU  ib. 
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We  read  also  of  the  nearest  female  relations  gathering  the 
bones  in  their  bosom,  Tibull.  u  3.  5.  Senec.  ad  Helv.  II.- 
JLucau.  ix.  60.  who  were  called  Fun £&<£,  vel*  *<*,  Serv. 
in  Virff.  -<En.  ix.  486. 

The  ashes  and  bones  of  the  deceased  are  thought  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  their  particular  position*  Some  sup- 
pose the  body  to  have  been  wrapt  in  a  species  of  incombus- 
tible cloth,  made  of  what  the  Greeks  called  Asbestos,  Pliu 
xix.  1.  s.  4.  But  Pliny  restricts  this  to  the  kings  of  India, 
where  only  it  was  then  known. 

The  bones  and  ashes,  besprinkled  with  the  richest  per- 
fumes, were  put  into  a  vessel  called  URN  A,  an  urn,  Cic. 
'Fuse.  i.  15*  Ovid.  Am*  iii.  9.  39.  Feralxsurka,  Tacit. 
Ann*  iii-  1.  made  of  earth,  brass,  marble,  silver  or  gold,  ac* 
cording  to  the  wealth  or  rank  of  the  deceased,  Prop.  ii.  IS* 
32.  Virg.  Mn-  vi.  228-  Eutrop-  viii-  5.  Sometimes  also 
a  small  glass  vial  full  of  tears,  called  by  the  modems  a 
lachrymatory,  was  put  in  the  urn* 

The  urn  was solemnly  deposited  (componebvttir )  in  the  se* 
pulchre,  (SEPULCHRUM,  tumulus,  moutumentuk, 
sedesy  veldomus,  Conditorium,  v.  -twumy  Cinerari- 
um, &c.)  ProperU  ii.  24.  35.  Ovid.  Fast,  v-  426.  Mel  iv. 
157.  Hence  componere  to  bury,  Horat  Sat.  I  9.  28.  Tacit. 
Hist.  i.  47.  to  shut  up,  to  end,  Vvrg>  Mn.  i-  378.  composite 
die,  i.  e.Jinito,  Pita.  Ep.  ii.  17. 

When  the  body  was  not  burnt,  it  was  put  into  a  coffin, 
['area,  vel  loculusJ,  with  all  its  ornaments,  Plin*  vii*  2.  usu- 
ally made  of  stone,  as  that  of  Numa,  Plin.  xiii-  13.  Vol. 
Max.  i*  1*  12.  so  of  Hannibal,  Aur.  Vict.  iii.  42.  sometimes 
of  Assian  stone,  from  Assos,  or  -«,  a  town  in  Troas  or 
My  si  a,  which  consumed  the  body  in  forty  days,  except  the 
teeth,  Plin.  ii.  98.  xxxvi.  17-  hence  called  SARCOPHA. 
GUS,  lb.  which  word  is  also  put  for  any-ooffin  or  tomb,  Ju- 
venal,  x.  172. 

The  coffin  was  laid  in  the  tomb  on  its.  back ;  in  what  di- 
rection among  the  Romans,  is  uncertain ;  but  among  the . 
Athenians,  looking  to  the  west,  Milan*  v.  &  vii.  Plutarch* 
in  Solon. 

Those  who  died  in  prison,  were  thrown  out  naked  on  tfre 
street.  Liv*  xx^iviii.  5p. 
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When  the  remains  of  the  deceased  were  laid  in  the  tomb,, 
those  present  were  three  times  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with 
pure  water,  (aqua  puray  vel  lus  trails  J  y  from  a  branch  of 
olive  or  laurel,  (aspergiUumJ,  to  purify  tbero,  Scrv>  in  Vtrg* 
Mn.  vi-&39.  Fe$U  in  Laurus,  Juvenal.  ii«  158.  then  they 
were  dismissed  by  the  Pr^bfica,  or  some  other  person, 
pronouncing  the  solemn  word  ILICET,  i.  e.  ire  hcctt  yoa 
may  depart,  Serv.  tb*  At  their  departure,  they  used  to  take 
a  last  farewell,  by  repeating  several  times,  VALE,  or  SAL- 
VE *ternum9  Id.  xi.  97.  ii.  640.  adding,  Nos  te  oajdixe, 

300  NATURA  PERMISERIT,  CUNCTI  SEqUEMUlL,  SoV. 
E».  iii-  68*  which  were  called  Vebba  novissim a  ;  also 
to  wish  that  the  earth  might  lie  light  on  the  person  buried, 
Juvenal,  vii.  207.  which  is  found  marked  on  several  ancient 
monuments  in  these  letters,  S.  T*  T.  L.  Sit  tibi  Terra 
levis,  Martial,  i.  89.  v*  35*  ix.  30.  and  the  grave-stone 
(CIPPUS),  Pers.  i.  37.  that  his  bones  might  rest  quietly, 
or  lie  softly,  (moUiter  cubarent)  Ovid.  Am*  i-  8.  108.  Ep. 
vii.  162.  Trist.  iii.  3. 75.  Virg.  Eel.  x.  33*  Placide  <yji- 
esc  as,  Tacit.  Agric.  46*  Hence  Compositusy  buried,  Ovid. 
Fast.  v.  426.  and  positu$y .  lb.  480.  So  placida  compostus 
pace  quiescit,  is  said  of  Antenor,  while  yet  alive,  Id*  Mn. 
i.  149.  We  find  in  Ovid  the  contrary  of  this  wish,  SolBati 
jaceanty  terraque  premantur  iniqua>  Amor,  ii*  16.  15-  as  if 
the  dead  felt  these  things.  Sometimes  the  bones  were  not 
deposited  in  the  earth  till  three  days  after  the  body  was 
burnt,  Firg-  ASn.  xi.  210* 

The  friends,  when  they  returned  home,  as  a  further  puri- 
fication, after  being  sprinkled  with  water,  stepped  over  a 
fire,  (ignem  supergrediebantur,  which  was  called  SUFFI- 
TIO,  Festus.  The  house  itself  also  was  purified,  and 
swept  with  a  certain  kind  of  broom  or  besom,  (scop*,  -a- 
rum)>  which  purgation  was  called  Exverrj*,  v  Even*; 
and  he  who  performed  it,  E  VERRIATOR,  id. 

There  were  certain  ceremonies  for  the  purification  of  the 
family,  called  Feri/e  Denicales,  (a  nece  appellate  J 
Cic.  legg,  ii-  22.  Festus;  when  they  buried  .a  thumb,  or 
some  part  cut  off  from  the  body  before  it  was  burnt,  or  a 
bone  brought  home  from  the  funeral  pile ;  'Cic.  ib.  24. 
Quinctil.  viii.  5. 21.  Senec.  bene/,  xv.  24.  on  which  occasion 
a  soldier  might  be  absent  from  duty,  Gc&  xvL  4- 
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A  place  was  held  religious,  where  a  dead  body,  or  any  part 
Of  it,  was  buried,  bat  not  where  it  was  burnt,  Cic*  ibid., 

For  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  while  the  family  was  in 
mourning,  and  employed  about  certain  solemnities  at  the 
tomb>  it  was  unlawful  to  summon  the  heir,  or  any  near 
relation  of  the  deceased,  to  a  court  of  justice,  or  in  any  other 
manner  to  molest  them,  Novell.  115.  On  the  ninth  day,  a 
sacrifice  was  performed,  called  NO  VENDI  ALE,  Porphy- 
rin ad  Horau  epoch  xvii.  48.  with  which  these  solemnities 
were  concluded,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Phofm. 

Oblations  or  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  (INFERIjE,  vel  PA- 
RENTALIA),  were  afterwards  made  at  various  times, 
both  occasionally  and  at  stated  periods,  consisting  of  liquors, 
victims  and  garlands,  Pirg.  Mn.  iii.  66.  v.  77.  94.  ix.  215. 
x.  519.  Tacit-  Hist.  ii.  95.  SueU  Col.  3- 15.  CI  11-  JVcnlL 
called  FeiTalia  munera,  Ovid.  TVisbuL  3-  81.    Thus 

ALICUI    INFERIAS  FSRRE,  VeL  MITTERE,  et  PARENTA- 

re,  to  perform  these  oblations,  Cie.  legg.  ii.  21.  Phil.  i.  6* 
Place.  38.  Parentare  tegi  sanguine  conjuratorum,  to  ap- 
pease, to  revenge,  Liv.  xxiv*  21-  so  €**•&  Q.  vii.  17.  Sa» 
guntinarum  manibus  vastatione  I  tali*,  &c-  parentatum  est, 
an  atonement  was  made  to  their  ghosts,  Ffor.  ii-  6.  so  Lx» 
TARB,/flf.  ii*  5*  iii*  1 8-  (Pa r e tf  t a r * proprie est parentibus 
justafacerc),  Ovid*  Amor,  i-  13.  4. 

The  sepulchre  was  then  bespread  with  flowers,  and  cover, 
ed  with  crowns  and  fillets,  Suet*Ne+  57-  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  55* 
Cic.  Place.  38.  Before  it,  there  was  a  little  altar,  on  which 
libations  were  made,  and  incense  burnt,  Pirg.  Mn.  iii.  63, 
302.  vi.  883.  A  keeper  was  appointed  to  watch  the  tomb, 
Prop*  iii.  16.  24»  which  was  frequently  illuminated  iwth  - 
lamps,  D.  xl.  4.  44.  Suet  Aug.  99- 

A  kind  of  perpetual  lamps  are  said  by  several  authors  to 
have  been  found  in  ancient  tombs  still  burning,  which  how* 
ever  went  out  on  the  admission  of  air.  But  this  by  others  is 
reckoned  a  fiction,  Kippingi  Antiq.  iv.  6- 14. 

A  feast  was  generally  added,  called  SILICERNIUM, 
{cana  fiinebris,  quasi  in  silice  posita,  Scrv*  in  Pirg.  Mn.  vt 
92.  vel  quod  silentes,  sc.  umbrae,  earn  ccrnebant*  vel  paren- 
tantes,  qui  non  degustabant,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Adelph.  iv.  2. 
48.)  both  for  the  dead  and  the  living.    Certain  things  were 

•     3  Z      •< 
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laid  on  the  tomb,  commonly  beans,  P£n>  18. 12-  s*  3ft  let- 
tuces, bread,  and  eggs,  or  the  like,  which  it  was  supposed  the 
ghosts  would  come  and  eat ;  hence  Coen  a  fee  alis,  Juve- 
nal, v.  85.  What  remained,  was  burnt ;  for  it  was  thought 
mean  to  take  away  any  thing  thus  consecrated,  or  what  was 
thrown  into  the  funeral  pile.  Hence  Rapere  de  rogo  caznam, 
Catull.  57. 3.  Tibuil.  i.  5-  53-  Eflamma  cibum  peterey  Tor. 
Eun.  iii-  2. 38.  Bustirapus  is  applied  as  a  name  of  contempt 
to  a  sordid  person,  Phut.  Pseud,  i.  3.  127*  and  Silicek- 
niitm,  to  an  old  man,  Ter*  ibid* 

■  After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was  not  only  a  feast 
for  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  also  a  distribution  of  raw 
meat  among  the  people,  called  VISCERATIO,  Iao.  viii. 
22.  Seep.  349.  with  shews  of  gladiators  and  games,  which 
sometimes  continued  for  several  days,  Uv.  xxxvi.  46*  some- 
times celebrated  also  on  the  anniversary  of  the  funeraJ,  Virg> 
AEn.  v*  Faustus  the  son  of  Sylla  exhibited  a  shew  of  Radia- 
tors in  honour  of  his  father,  several  years  after  his  death,  and 
gave  a  feast  to  the  people,  according  to  his  father's  testament, 
Cie.  SylL  19.  Dio%  xxxvi.  51.     . 

The  time  of  mourning  for  departed  friends  was  appointed 
by  Numa,  Plutarch,  in  Num.  as  well  as  funeral  rites,  (jus- 
tafunebfla),  and  offerings  to  appease  the  manes,  (infcri*  ad 
placandos  Manes\  Liv.  i*  20*  There  was  no  limited  time 
for  men  to  mourn,  because  none  was  thought  honourable, 
Senec.  EpisU  63-  as  among  the  Germans,  Tacit.  27.  It  usu- 
ally did  not  exceed  a  few  days,  Dio.  lvi.  43.  Women  mourn- 
ed for  a  husband  or  parent  ten  months,  or  a  year,  according 
to  the  computation  of  Romulus,  see  p*  352.  but  not  longer, 
Sehec.  ib.  6?  ConsoL  ad  Hetu.  16.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  134- 

In  a  public  mourning  for  any  signal  calamity,  the  death  of 
a  prince  or  the  like,  there  was  a  total  cessation  from  busi- 
ness, ( JUSTITIUM),  either  spontaneously,  or  by  public  ap- 
pointment, Iao.  ix.  7-  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  82.  Lucan-  ii.  17. 
Capitolin.  in  Antonin.  Phil.  7*  when  the  courts  of  justice  did 
not  sit,  the  shops  were  shut,  &c.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  3. 4.  iv.  8. 
Suet-  Cal.  24-  In  excessive  grief  the  temples  of  the  gods  were 
struck  with  stones,  (lapidata*  i.\e.  lapidzbus  impetita),  and 
their  altars  overturned,  Suet.  Cal*  5.  Senec*  vit*  beat.  36. 
Arrian  Epictet.  ii.  22. 
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Both  public  and  private  mourning  was  laid  aside  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  games,  Tacit.  Ann*  iii.  6.  Suet*  Col.  6. 
for  certain  sacred  rites,  as  those  of  Ceres,  &c.  and  for  seve- 
ral other  causes  enumerated  by  Festus,  in  voce  minuitur. 
After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the 
mournipgof  the  matrons  was  limited  to  thirty  days,  Liu. 
xxii.  5§.VaU  Max.  i.  1. 15.  Immoderate  grief  was  supposed 
to  be  offensive  to  the  Mdnes,Tib\iH*  1 1.  67.  Stat- Sylv.  v.  1. 
179- 

The  Romans  in  mourningkept  themselves  at  home,  Tacit* 
Aim.  iii.  3.  iv.  8.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  13.  avoiding  every  entertain- 
ment and  amusement,  Cic.  Att-  xii.  13.  &c  Senec.  decl. 
iv.  1.  Suet  Cal  24.  45.  neither  cutting  their  hair  nor  beard 
See  p.  467-  drest  in  black,  ( LUGUBRIA  sumebant\  Jul 
vend*  x.  245.  which  custom  is  supposed  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  ^Egyptians,  Serv.  in  Pirg*  JEn.  xi.  some- 
times in  skins,  .Festus  in  pell  is  ;  laying  as}de  every  kind 
of  ornament,  Liv.  ix.  7.  Suet.  Aug.  101.  not  even  lighting 
a  fire,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal  iii.  214-  Apui  Met.  ii.  which 
was  esteemed  an  ornament  to  the  house,  Homer.  IL  13. 
Hence  Focus  perermts,  i.  e.  sine  luctu,  Martial,  x.  47.  4] 
pervigil,  Stat  Sylv.  iv.  5-13. 

The  women  laid  aside  their  gold  and  purple,  Liv.  xxxiv. 
7.  Ter.  HeauU  it  3.  45.  Under  the  republic,  they  drest  in 
black  like  the  men ;  but  under  the  Emperors,  When  party- 
coloured  clothes  came  in  fashion,  they  wore  white  in 
mourning,  Plutarch  probl.  27.  Herodian.  iv.  2.  6. 

In  a  public  mourning,  the  senators  laid  aside  their  latus 
davus  and  rings ;  Liv.  ix.  7.  the  magistrates,  the  badges  of 
their  office,  Cic.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  5.  Tacit  Ann.  iii.  4.  Lu- 
can*  ii.  18.  and  the  consuls  did  not  sit  on  their  usual  seats 
in  the  senate,  which  were  elevated  above  the  rest ;  but  on  a 
common  bench,  (sedevulgari),  Tacit-  Ann.  iv.  8.  Dio,  Ivi. 
31.  Dio  says  that  the  senators  in  great  mourning  appear- 
ed in  the  dress  of  the  Equites.  xi.  46. 

The  Romans  commonly  built  tombs  {sepulchra  v.  condito- 
ria)  for  themselves  during  their  lifetime,  Senec.  brev.  vit.  20. 
thus  the  MAUSOLEUM  (t**vr*x%u*)  of  Augustus  in  the 
Campus  Martins  between  the  via  Flaminia  and  the  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  with  woods  and  walks  around,  Suet  Aug.  lOh 
* 
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Strab.  v.  p-  236.  Hence  these  words  frequently  occur  in 
ancient  inscriptions,  V.  F.  Vivus  Fecit  ;  V.  F.  C.  Vi- 

VUS   FACIENDUM    CURAVIT  ;  V.  S.  P.  VlWS  SIBI     PO- 

suit  ;  also  Se  vivo  rtciT.  If  they  did  not  live  to  finish 
them,  it  was  done  by  their  heirs,  Suet*  Aug.  101.  who  were 
often  ordered  by  the  testament  to  build  a  tomb,  Hot.  Sat. 
ii.  3.  84.  &  5.  105.  Plin.  JEp.  vi.  10.  and  sometimes  did  it 
at  their  own  expence,  (be  svovel  de  sua  pecunia). 
'  \  Pliny  complains  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  friends  in  this  re- 
spect, Ibid. 

The  Romans  erected  tombs  either  for  themselves  alone; 
*  with  their  wives,  CSEPULCHRA  priva,  w/Sihtcula- 
bi  a),  or  for  themselves,  their  family,  and  posterity,  (com* 
munia),  Cic.  Ojfii.  17.  faAciliaria  et  hereditaria, 
Martial  i.  117.  Cod.  13.  likewise  for  their  friends,  who 
Were  buried  elsewhere,  or  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found, 
(CENOTAPHION,  t><?/ Tumulus  honoraeius,  Suet* 
CI.  1.  vel  inanis,  Firg.  Mn-  iii.  304.  Horat.  Od.  ii* 20,21-) 
Tacit.  Arm*  I  62.  When  a  person  falsely  reported  to  have 
been  dead  returned  home,  he  did  not  enter  his  fcouse  by  the 
door,  but  was  let  down  from  the  roof  (quasi  c*Htus  missus), 
Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  5. 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble, 
Cic.  Fam-  iv.  12.  Tibull.  iii.  2.  22.  the  ground  inclosed 
with  a  wall,  (maceria),  Suet.  Ner.  S3-  50.  or  an  iron  rail, 
(jerrea  sepe).  Strab-  v.  p.  236.  and  planted  round  with  trees, 
Martial'  i.  89.  3.  as  among  the  Greeks,  Pausan.  ii.  15. 

When  several  different  persons  had  a  right  to  the  same 
burying-gtound,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  parts,  and 
each  part  assigned  to  its  proper  owner. 

But  common  sepulchres  were  usually  built  below  ground, 
and  called  HYPOGiEA,  Petron-  71-  many  of  which  still 
exist  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of  catacombs* 
There  were  niches  cut  out  in  the  walls,  in  which  the  urns 
were  placed  ;  these,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  niches  in 
a  pigeon-house,  were  called  Columbaria- 

Sepulchres  were  adorned  with  various  figures  in  sculp, 
ture,  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  Cic.  Tusc.  Q.  v.  23.  Firg. 
Mn-  vi.  233-  with  statues,  Lw.  xxxviii.  56.  columns,  &c. 

But  what  deserves  particular  attention,  is  the  inscription 
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or  epitaph,  (TITULUS,  toy****,  Epitaphium,  w/Elo- 
ciumX  expressed  sometimes  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in 
verse,  Ovid.  Her.  xiv*  128*  Martial*  x.  71.  Cic.  Tusc.  L 
14.  Arch  11.  &fi*rf-  xvii*  20.  -Fen*  ii.  35  Pe>.  29.  PiryJ 
jEk/.  v.  43.  Suet*  CI.  12>.  JP/w.  <#.  ix.  20-  SiU  xv.  44.  usu- 
ally beginning  with  these  letters,  D.  M*  S.  Dis  Manibus 
Sacrum,  Prudent.  Symmach*  i.  402.  Gell.  x.  18*  vel  Me- 
mory, Suet*  Fit.  10.  then  the  name  of  the  person  followed, 
his  character,  and  the  principal  circumstances  of  his  life. 
Often  these  words  are  used,  Hie  situs,  est  vel  jacbt, 
Ovid-  Met.  ii.  378.  Fast.  iii.  373.  Tibull.  I  3-  55.  iii,  2.  29. 
Martial  vi.  52.  Virg.  vii-  3.  Plin.  ep-  vi.  10.  Senec.  ep.  781 
If  he  had  lived  happily  in  marriage,  thus,  Sine  querela, 
sine  j ur cio,  vel  qffensa,  vd  discordia,  Plin.  ep.  viii.  5, 

When  the  body  was  simply  interred  without  a  tomb,  an 
inscription  was  sometimes  put  on  the  stone  coffin,  as  on  that 
of  Numa,  Liv*  xl.  29. 

There  was  an  action  for  violating  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 
(Sepulchri  violati  actio),  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  12-  Senec* 
Contr.  i  v.  4*  The  punishment  was  a  fine,  the  loss  of  a  hand, 
{mantis  amputated) ;  working  in  the  mines,  (damnatio  ad 
metallum,)  banishment  or  death* 

A  tomb  was  violated  by  demolition,  by  converting  it  to 
improper  purposes,  or  by  burying  in  it  those  who  were  not 
entitled,  (alienos  wferendo)y  Cic-  legg.  ii.  26.  D.  de  sep. 
viol.  47-  12.  Tombs  often  served  as  lurking  places  for  the 
persecuted  Christians,  Chrysost.  Horn.  40*  and  others,  Mar- 
tial, i.  35.  iii.  92.  15. 

The  body  was  violated  by  handling,  /.  4.  C.  de  sep.  vioL 
ix.  19.  or  mutilating  it,  which  was  sometimes  done  for  ma- 
gical purposes,  Quinctil.  decl.  15.  Apul.  Met*  ii.  Tacit*  Ann. 
ii.  69.  by  stripping  it  of  any  thing  valuable,  as  gold,  arms, 
&c.  Id.  69.  Phadr.  i.  27.  3.  or  by  transporting  it  to  another 
place,  withqut  leave  obtained  from  the  Pontifex  Maximus, 
from  the  Emperor,  or  the  magistrate  of  the  place,  Dig.  S? 
Cod.  Plin.  Ep.  x-  73.  &  74. 

Some  consecrated  temples  to  the  memory  of  their  friends, 
as  Cicero  proposed  to  his  daughter  Tullia  ;  which  design 
he  frequently  mentions  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  xii.  18.  19.  < 
35.  36*  41. 43,  &c*  Lactam.  1 15*    This  was  a  vay  an-  , 
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cicnt  custom,  Plm.  27-  and  probably  the  origin  of  idolatry, 
Iftsdxiv.  15- 

The  highest  honours  were  decreed  to  illustrious  persons 
after  death,  Minuc-  Felix*  in  Octao-    The  Romans  worship- 
ped their  founder  Romulus,  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of 
Qnirinus,  Liv-  i-  16     Hence  afterwards  the  solemn  CON- 
SECRATION  (*r*f«»if)  of  the  Emperors,  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  Herodian-  iv-  2-  who  were  thus  said  to  be  ranked 
in  the  number  of  the  gods,  (in  deorum  numerum,  inter  vd 
indeos  rtferri,  Suet-  Caes-  88-  atlo  dicari,  Plin-  Pan.  \h  &c-) 
also  some  Empresses,   Suet*  CI-  11-  Tacit  Ann-  v-  2-  xvi. 
21-  Temples  and  priests  were  assigned  to  them,  see  />•  334. 
They  were  invoked,  with  prayers,  Virg-  G-  i-  42.    Men 
swore  by  their  name  cfr  genius,  and  offered  victims  on  their 
altars,  Horat.  ep*  ii.  1*  16. 

The  real, body  was  burnt,  and  the  remains  buried  in  the 
usual  manner.  But  a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased  was 
made  to  the  life  ;  which,  after  a  variety  of  ridiculous  cere- 
monies paid  to  it  for  seven  days  in  the  palace,  was  carried  on 
a  couch  in  solemn  procession  on  the  shoulders  of.  young 
men  of  equestrian  and  patrician  rank,  first  to  the  Forum, 
where  the  dirge  was  sung  by  a  choir  of  boys  and  girls  of  the . 
most  noble  descent ;  then  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  it 
was  burnt,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  the  richest  odours  and 
perfumes,  on  a  lofty  and  magnificent  pile  ;  from  the  top  of 
which,  an  eagle  let  loose  was  supposed  to  convey  the  prince's 
sou\to  heaven,  Herodtan.  iv-  3. 

ROMAN  WEIGHTS  AND  COINS. 

ri^HE  principal  Roman  weight  was  AS  or  libra,  a  pound ; 
•*■  which  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  or  ounces,  (15N- 
ClfiL) :  thus,  uncia,  an  ounce,  or  4s  of  an  as  ;  sextans,  2 
ounces,  or  TV,  quadrant,  3,  A,  or  i ;  triens,  4,  tt»  or  i ; 
quincunx,  5,  or  A  ;  semis,  6,  or  \ ;  septunx,  7,  or  T\ ;  bes, 
or  bessis,  8,  A,  or  I ;  dodrans,  9,  £,  or  | ;  dextans,  orefc- 
cunx,  10,  It,  or  f ;  deunx,  1 1  ounces,  or  \l  of  an  as* 

The  UNCIA  was  also  divided  thus,  semuncia,  i,  the  half 
of  an  ounce,  or  Tl4  of  an«  ;  duella,  *,  sictlicus,  vel  -ton,  \ ; 
sextula,  i ;  drachma,  i ;  hemisescla,  i.  e.  semisextula,  A  j 
tremissis,  scrupulus,  scriptulum  vel  scripulum,  £  of  an 
ounce,  or  *frof  an  as,  Varr-  L.  L.  iv.  36* 
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AS  was  applied  to  any  thing  divided  into  twelve  parts  ; 
as,  an  inheritance,  seep.  66.  an  acre,  Liv.  viii.  11* liquid 
measure,  seep*  495.  or  the  interest  of  money,  &c.  Hence 
probably  our  word  ace,  or  unit* 

The  Roman  pound  was  equal  to  10  ounces,  18  penny- 
weights, 134  grains  of  English  Troy  weight,  or  nearly  12 
ounces  Avoirdupois* 

The  Greek  weights  mentioned  by  Roman  authors,  are 
chiefly  the  talent,  divided  into  60  mina,  and  the  mina  into 
100  drachma*  The  mina  was  nearly  equal  to  the  Roman 
libra. 

English  TROY  weight,  by  which  silver  and  gold  are 
weighed,  is  as  follows  :  24  grains,  1  penny-weight ;  20 
dwt*  1  ounce ;  12  oz.  1  pound.  But  Apothecaries,  in  com- 
pounding medicines,  make  20  grains  1  scruple ;  3  s*  1 
drachm ;  8»  dr.  1  ounce ;  12  oz*  1  pound-  Avoirdupois 
weight,  by  which  larger  and  coarser  commodities  are 
weighed,  16  drachms,  one  ounce  ;  16  oz-  1  pound. 

The  Romans,  like  other  ancient  nations,  Strab.  iii.  155*  at 
first  had  no  coined  money,  (pecunia  signata),  but  either  ex- 
changed commodities  with  one  another,  or  used  a  certain 
weight  of  uncoined  brass,  (ms  rude),  or  other  metal: 
Hence  the  various  names  of  money  also  denote  weight ;  so 
pendere  for  solvere,  to  pay ;  stipendium,  (a  stipf  pendendaJ9 
soldiers'  pay,  Festus ;  because  at  first  it  was  weighed,  and 
not  counted.  Thus,  talentum  and  mina  among  the  Greeks, 
shekel  among  the  Hebrews,  and  pound  among  us. 

Several  Greek  words  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  original 
custom  of  exchanging  commodities,  thus,  «e»»A«»i,  to  pur- 
chase  or  exchange,  by  giving  a  lamb,  («?«,  **»*,  agnus) ;  *«- 
•tut*,  by  giving  an  ass,  (•»•*»  asinus);  «■****,  by  giving  a  foal, 
*•»**,  (equuleus),  or  the  young  of  any  animal* 

Servius  Tullius  first  stamped  pieces  of  brass  with  the  im- 
age of  cattle,  oxen,  swine,  &c.  (Pecudes),  whence  PECU- 
NIA, money,  Ovid.  Fast»v.  281-  {Servius  rex  avium  bo* 
umque  effigie  primus  *s  signavit,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  JEspecore 
notavit ;  Varro,  R-  R-  ii.  1.  Plutarch-  q-  Rom.  400  Silver 
was  first  coined,  A.  U.  484-  five  years  before  the  first  Punic 
war,  or,  according  to  others,  A.  U-  498-  and  gold,  sixty-two 
years  after,  PUn<  xxxiii-  3.  40,  Liv.  ep-  xv.    Silver  coins 
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however  seem  to  have  been  in  use  at  Rome  before  thai 
time,  but  of  foreign  coinage,  Liv.  via.  11.  The  Roman 
coins  were  then  only  of  brass. 

Hence  j£S,  or  ara,  plur.  is  put  for  money  in  general.  Ho- 
rat'  art.  />•  345*  ep*  h  7*  23*  Aureos  nummos  *sdicimus9  UI- 
pian.  Mre  mutate,  to  buy  or  sell ;  *s  alienum,  debt ;  annua 
*ra,  yearly  pay,  Liv.  v.  4-  *rariumy  the  treasury ;  *s  military 
money  for  paying  the  soldiers,  given  from  the  treasury  to 
the  Quaestor  by  the  Tribuni  *rarn>  Ascon-  etTest-  or  by 
them  to  the  soldiers,  Varr*  L-  L.  iv.  36-  Homo  *ratusy  a  mo* 
nied  man,  Plant.  Most,  iv*  2*  9.  as  some  read  the  passage : 
So  tribuni  nen  tarn  arati,  i-  e-  bene  hummati,  quam  ut  ap- 
peUantur,  ararii,  i*  e.  »re  corrupti,  in  crarias  aut  Carittt 
%  reserendi,  Cic*  Att.  i«  16*  See  p.  137  Mra  vetusta*  i*  e.  pris- 
ca  moneta,  ancient  money ;  Ovid.  Fast,  i-  220*  but  JBra 
Vetera,  old  crimes  or  debts ;  Cic*  Verr.  v.  13.  JEruscorc  vd 
*scukri.  to  get  money  by  any  means  ;  Fest*  et  Senec*  de 
clem.  ii.  6-  Mruscator,  vel  esculator,  a  low  beggarly  fellow, 
a  fortune-teller,  or  the  like,  Gel*  ix.  2.  xiv.  1*  oUratus,  op- 
pressed with  debt,  a  debtor.    Liv.  26*  40.  C*$.  B.  G-  i.  3 
Tacit.  Ann*  vi«  17.  In  meo  are  est,  i.  e.  in  bonis  meis,  vd  in 
meo  census  mine,  my  friend,  Cic*  Fam*  xiii.  62*  xv*  14*  as 
circumforoneum,  money  borrowed  from  bankers  (argertamU 
who  had  shops  in  porticos  round  the  Forum,  Cic*  Att.  ii.  1. 

Money  was  likewise  called  STIPS  (a  stipando\  from  be- 
ing  crammed  in  a  cell,  that  it  might  occupy  less  room,  Van. 
Lr  L.  iv*  36-  But  this  word  is  usually  put  for  a  small  coin, 
as  we  say  a  penny,  or  farthing,  offered  to  the  gods  at  games 
or  the  like,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  16.  Liv.  25*  12.  Tacit  Ann*  xiv. 
15.  Suet.  Aug.  57.  or  given  as  an  alms  to  a  beggar,  Id*  91. 
or  to  any  one  as  a  new  year's  gift,  (stren  a),  Id.  Cd.  42* 
or  by  way  of  contribution  for  any  public  purpose,  Pirn* 
xxxiii-  10.  s-  48.  xxxiv.  5. 

The  first  brass  coin  fat;  mm  us  vel  nutnus  *ris9  aNuma 
rege.  vela  *t*»t  lex  J,  was  called  AS,  (anciently  assis*  from 
as  J;  of  a  pound  weight,  (libralis).  The  highest  valuation  of 
fortune  {census  maximus)  under  Servius,  was  an  100,000 
pound  weight  of  brass,  [centum  millia  *ris>  sc.  asstum,  vel  ft*. 
krarum),  Liv.  i.  43- 

The  other  brass  coins,  besides,  the  as.  were  semis&Sj  fti. 
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0*tesr  quodrantesy  and  sextantes*  The  quadratis  is  ako  call- 
ed teruncius,  Cm?.  /fl«.  ii.  17.  AtU  v.  20.  (atribusunci- 
is)*  Plin.  xxxiii.  3*  s.  13. 

These  coins  at  first  had  the  full  weight  which  their  names 
imported,  hence  in  later  times  called  JE&  GRAVE,  Plin. 
xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

This  name  was  used  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the  as 
was  diminished,  to  denote  the  ancient  standard,  Liv  iv.  41, 
60.  v.  12.  Senec.  ad  Helv.  12.  because  when  the  sum  was 
large,  the  asses  were  weighed  and  not  counted.  Servius  on 
Virgil  makes  as  grave  to  be  lumps  (mass*)  of  rough  copper, 
or  uncoined  brass,  (*ris  rudis),  JRn*  vi-  862. 

In  the  first  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  mo- 
ney, asses  were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a 
pound,  or  two  ounces ;  (asses  sextantario  ponder cferieban- 
tur)y  which  passed  for  the  same  value  as  those  of  a  pound 
weight  had  done ;  whence,  says  Pliny,  the  Republic  gained 
five  sixths,  (ita  quinque  partes  fact*  lucri),  and  thus  dis- 
charged its  debt.  The  mark  of  the  as  then  was  a  double  Ja- 
nus on  one  side,  and  the  beak  or  stern  of  a  ship  on  the  other, 
Plutarch,  q*  Rom.  40.  See  Ovid.  Fast.  L  229.  &c.  of  the 
triens  and  quadratis*  a  boat,  (rates);  whence  they  are  some- 
times called  Ratiti,  Festus.  Plin.  ibid* 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  while  Fabius  was  dictator,  the 
asses  were  made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce,  (unciales)  ;  and 
afterwards,  by  the  law  of  Papirius,  A.  U*  563.  half  an 
ounce,  (semunciales))  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

The  sum  of  three  asses>  was  called  tressis;  often  asses, 
decussiss  of  twenty  9vicessis;  and  so  on  to  a  hundred,  Cen- 
tussis,  Varr.  L*  L.  iv.  36.  viii.  49.  Pers.  v.  76.  191. 
QelU  xv.  15.  Macrob.  Sat*  ii.  13-  but  there  were  no  such 
coins. 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUS,  the  value  of  which 
was  ten  asses  or  ten  pounds  of  brass,  (Dent  *ris9  sc.  asses)9 
marked  with  the  letter  X.— QUINARIUS,  five  asses, 
marked  V,— and  SESTERTIUS,  two  asses  and  a  half, 
(quasi  sEscyjiTERTius),  commonly  marked  by  the  let- 
ters L.  L  S.  for  Libra  libra  semis  ;  or  by  abbreviation, 
H.  S.  and  often  called  absolutely  NUMMUS,  because  • 
it  was  in  most  frequent  use,  Cic.  Verr*  iii.  60.  &  6L 

4  A 
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The  impression  on  silver  coins,  fnota  argentU  was  use- 
ally  on  one  side,  carnages,  drawn  by  two  or  four  beasts, 
(big*  vel  quoting*)  ;  whence  they  are  called  BIG  ATI  and 
WADRIGATI,  sc  nam/ra,  Plin.  xxxiii.  S.  Liv.  xxil 
S2.  xxiii.  15.  and  on  the  reverse,  the  head  of  Soma  with  as 
helmet. 

On  some  silver  coins  was  marked  the  figure  of  victorv, 
hence  called  VICTORIATI,  Cic.  Font.  5-  QminctiLy^3. 
stamped  by  the  Clodxan  law,  Pkn.  xxxiii-  3.  of  the  same 
Value  with  the  qmnariu 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii ;  so 
that  at  first  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  vahie  to  a  thou- 
sand  pounds  of  brass-  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  scar- 
city of  silver  at  that  time  in  Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case 
was  altered.  For  when  the  weight  of  the  ox  was  diminish- 
ed, it  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  denarius  as  before, 
till  it  was  reduced  to  one  ounce;  and  then  a  denarius  passed 
for  sixteen  asses>  (except  in  the  military  pay,  in  which  it 
Continued  to  pass  for  ten  asses,  at  least  under  the  republic, 
Ptin.  Xxxiii.  3.  for  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no 
such  exception  was  made,  Tacit.  Ann- 1  17.)  zquinarius 
for  eight  asses,  and  a  sestertius  for  four  ;  which  proportion 
continued  when  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  Pbt. 
ibid  Hence  argentum  are  solutttm,  L  e.  an  as  for  a  sestertu 
us,  or  the  fourth  part,  Sail.  Cat.  33.  See  p.  50. 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was 
Afferent  under  the  emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under 
the  republic. 

Varro  mentions  silver  coinsof  less  value :  Libell  a,  worth 
an  aj,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a  cfenarn/j;  Sexbella,  (quasi  jr- 
miltbella),  worth  half  a  pound  of  brass,  or  the  twentieth  part 
ofacfmariM,andTEatrircicrs,thefortiethpartof  a  damn- 
f*f  Varro  de  ling*  Lat-  iv.  36.  But  Cicero  puts  the  UMkhs 
the  smallest  silver  coin,  Vert-  ii.  10*  Rose-  C  4-  as  well  as 
the  teruncius%  Fin.  in.  14.  Att.  v.  20-  Fam.  iL  17-  this, 
however,  he  does  only  proverbially ;  as  we  say  a  penny  or 
afarthing* 

A  golden  coin  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  the  second 
Punic  war  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  A.  U-  546.  called  AUREUS,  or  aureus 
nummus,  equal  in  weight  to  two  denarii  and  a  qumarius, 
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and  in  value  to  twenty-five  denartt.  qv  100  tester tuy  SuzU 
Oth-  4.  Tacit.  Hist,  1.  24.  Hence  the  fee  allowed  to  t# 
taken  by  a  lawyer  is  called  by  Tacitus  dena  sestertia,  Ann. 
xL  7.  by  Pliny  decern  mUlia,  sc<  H.  S.  Ep  v*  SI.  and  by 
UJpian  centum  aurei,  D.  1.  12*  deextr.  cognit.  Seep* 
202*  all  of  which  were  equivalent* 

The  common  rate  of  gold  to  silver  under  die  republic  was 
tenfold  ;  Cut  pro  argentic  decern  aureus  unus  vaUreO*  Liv. 
38- 1  !•  But  Julius  Caesar  got  so  much  gold  by  plundering, 
that  he  exchanged  it  (promercede  divideretj  for  3000  se$~ 
tertii  or  750  denarii  the  pound,  i-  e.  a  pound  of  gold  for  71 
pounds  of  silver.  Suet  C*s.  54. 

The  aureus  in  later  ages  was  called  SOLIDUS,  but  then 
greatly  inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  to  the  golden 
coins  struck  under  the  republic  and  first  emperors,  Lam* 
prid*  in  Alex.  39. 

At  first  forty  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold, 
with  much  the  same  images  as  the  silver  coins.  But  under 
the  later  emperors  they  were  mixed  with  alloy  ;  and  thus 
their  intrinsic  value  was  diminished*  Hence  a  different 
number  of  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold  at  differ- 
ent times  ;  under  Nero  45,  Phn.  33-  3*  but  under  Constan- 
tine72. 

The  emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  own 
image,  Juvenal*  xiv.  891-  This  was  first  done  by  Julius 
Caesar,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio*  xliv.  4- 

The  essay  or  trial  of  gold  was  called  OBRUSSA,  Ptiri* 
33*  3.  Ch>  Brut.  74.  Senec.  Ep.  13.  s.  19*  hence  aurumad 
obrussam,  sc»  exactum,  the  purest  gold,  Suet*  Ner.  44-  AR- 
GENTUM  pustulatum,  the  finest  silver,  Rid*  Mar- 
tial.  vii.  85-  vel  purum  putum,  Geli.  vL  5.  ARGENTUM 
infectum  vel  rude,  bullion,  unwrought  or  uncoined  silver ; 
factum ,  plate ;  signatum,  coined  silver,  Liv-  xxvii.  18» 
xxxiv.  52.  NUMMUS  asper.  new-coined,  Suet.  ib>  tie* 
nee.  Ep.  19-  vetus  vel  tritus%  old,  &c« 

Some  coins  were  indented,  (serratV*  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Ger* 
man.  5. 

Besides  the  ordinary  coins,  there  were  various  medals 
struck  to  commemorate  important  events,  properly  cajled 
Msdalmons  ;  for  what  we  commonly  term  Soman  me. 
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dais,  were  their  current  money.  When  an  action  deserved 
to  be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was  stamped  and  issued  out  of 
the  mint* 

Money  was  coined  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Mokbta  ; 
whence  money.  The  consuls  at  first  are  thought  to  have 
had  the  charge  of  it.  But  particular  officers  were  afterwards 
created  for  that  purpose.  See.  p.  158. 

There  are  several  Grecian  coins  mentioned  by  Roman 
writers,  some  of  them  equal  to  Roman  coins,  and  some  not ; 
DRACHMA,  equal  to  a  denarius :  but  some  make  it  to 
be  as  nine  to  eight ;  MIN  A,  equal  to  100  drachmae,  or  to  a 
Roman  libra  or  pound  of  silver,  Plvu  xxi.  34*  TALEN. 
TUM,  equal  to  sixty  mna,  or  Roman  pounds :  TE- 
TRADRACHM  A  vel  -um,  equal  to  four  drachma  or  dena- 
rii, as  its  name  imports,  Liv.  xxxviL  46.  Ctc.  Fam.  xii.13* 
but  Livy ,  according  to  the  common  reading,  makes  it  three 
denarii,  Liv.  xxxiv.  52.  OBOLUS,  the  sixth  part  of  a  de- 
narius or  drachma,  Plin.  xxi.  34. 

METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  MONEY.* 

THE  Romans  usually  computed  sums  of  money  by  SES- 
TERTII or  SESTERTI  A.  Sestertium  is  the  name 
of  a  sum,  not  of  a  .coin. 

When  a  numeral  noun  is  joined  with  sestertii,  it  means 
just  so  many  sesterces ;  thus,  decern  sestertii,  ten  sesterces : 
but  when  it  is  joined  with  sestertia,  it  means  so  many  thou* 
sand  sestertii ;  thus,  decern  sestertia,  ten  thousand  sesterces* 

SESTERTIUM,  Milie  sestertii,  mille  nummi  v.  sestertii 
nummi;  mille  sestertium,  mille  nummum  vel  sestertium, 
nummum  mUle  ;  H  S.  vel  H-  S.  2500  *m,  sc.  asses  ;  250 
denarii  vel  drachma  denote  the  same  sum. 

When  a  numeral  adverb  is  joined  to  sestertium,  it  means 
<30  many  hundred  thousand  sestertii  ;  thus,  quadragies  &s - 
tertium  is  thejsame  with  quadragies  eentena  miUia  sestcrtio- 
rum  nummorum,  or  quater  mUties  mille  sestertii,  four  mil- 
lions  of  sestertii*  Sometimes  the  adverb  stands  by  itaelf, 
and  denotes  the  same  thing ;  thus,  decies,  vicies,  vel  trig* 

A*JLjav?5d  Ac  frco,ucnt  repetitions  that  would  otherwise  be  necessary, 
tne  reader  is  requested  to  observe,  that  throughout  thfc  section,  the  Douodk 
»WH^#ai^'Pcoce,areyBtfonDlyflterliDgmoaey.    ,  *^ 
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siesy  sc.  sestertium  ;  expressed  more  fully,  decies  centena^ 
sc.  millia  sestertium,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3. 15.  Juvenal,  x.  335. 
and  completely,  Cic*  Verr.  i*  10.  So  also  in  sums  of  brass, 
decies  oris*  sc.  centena  millia  assium,  Liv.  xxiv.  11.  For 
when  we  say  dent  arts,  centum  aris,  Sec.  asses  is  always  to 
be  supplied* 

When  sums  are  marked  by  letters,  if  the  letters  have  a  line 
over  them,  centena  millia  is  understood,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
numeral  adverbs ;  thus,  H.  S.  M.  C-  signifies  the  same  with 
mil/ies  centies,  i.  e.  110,000,000  sestertii  or  nummi,  L. 
888,020  :  16  :  8 ;  whereas  H.  S.  M*  C.  without  the  cross 
line,  denotes  only  1100  sestertii,  L.  8 :  17 :  7 J. 

WTien  the  numbers  are  distinguished  by  points  in  two  or 
three  orders,  the  first  towards  the  right  hand  signifies  units, 
the  second  thousands,  and  the  third  hundred  thousands  ; 
thus,  III.  XII  DC.  HS*  denotes  300,000 ;  12,000,  and 600 
H-  S.  in  all  making  312,600  sestertii,  L.  5047  :  3:9* 

Pliny  says,  xxxiii*  3-  that  seven  years  before  the  first  Pu- 
nic war,  there  was  in  the  Roman  treasury  auri  pondo  XVI. 
DCCCX.  argenti  pondo,  XXII.  LXX.  et  in  numerato, 
LXIL  LXXV.  CCCC.  that  is,  16,810  pounds  of  gold, 
22,070  pounds  of  silver,  and  in  ready  money,  6,275,400 
sestertii,  L.  50,741 :  10:  21 .  But  these  sums  are  other* 
wise  marked  thus,  auri  pondo  XVI.  M.  DCCCX.  argenti 
XXII.  M.  LXX.  et  in  numeratoTXXl.  LXX  V.  M.  CCCC. 
When  sestertium  neut.  is  used,  pondo  is  understood,  that 
is,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  silver,  or  a  thousand  sestertii, 
Liv.  xxii.  23. 

When  H.  S.  or  sestertium  is  put  after  decern  miflia  or  the 
like,  it  is  in  the  genitive  plural  for  sestertiorum,  and  stands 
for  so  many  sestertii,  which  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by 
decern  sestertia,  &c.  But  sestertium,  when  joined  with  <fc~. 
cies  or  the  like,  is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative  singular, 
and  is  a  compendious  way  of  expressing  decies  centres  ses- 
tertium, i.  e.  decies  centum  vel  decies  centena  millia  sester~ 
tiUm  v.  sestertiorum. 

The  Romans  sometimes  expressed  sums  by  talents;  thus, 
decern  millia  talentUm,  and  sestertium  bis  millies  et  quadrin* 
genties,  are  equivalent,  Cic.  Rabir-  PosU  8.  So  100  talents 
and  600,000  denarii,  Liv.  xxxiv-  50— or  by  pounds,  (LI- 
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"ERMpondo,  i.  c  pondere  in  the  ablative,  for  these  words 
are  often  joined,  as  we  say  pounds  in  weight ;  and  when 
PONDO  is  put  by  itself  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  for  a 
pound  or  pounds  ;  it  is  supposed  even  then  by  the  best  cri- 
tics to  be  in  the  ablative,  tad  to  have  libra  or  bbrx  under- 
stood.  (See  Gronovius  de  pec.  vet  J,  Plaut,  Pseud*  iii-  2. 
27.  Rud.  iv.  2«  9.  Men*  iii.  3.  3.  EsP  18-  Macro/*  Sat*  iii.  15. 
Columel  xii.  20.  28.  Iw.  xxvi.  47.  iii.  29.  iv.  20.  xxii-  23. 

QelL  ii.  24.  xx.  1.  Cic-  Cluent.  64.  Invent,  ii.  40.  ParmL 

...  - 
ui.  1* 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and 
was  worth  aboufeL.  3  Sterling ;  the  talent,  nearly  L.  193* 

But  the  common  computation  was  by  sestertii  or  nummu 

A  SESTERTIUS  is  reckoned  to  have  been  worth  of 
money  one  penny  3?  farthings  ;  a  QUINARIUS  or  victo- 
riatus,  3d.  3§  q.  a  DENARIUS,  7d.  3q.  the  AUREUS,  ok 
gold  coin,  16  s.  lid.  a  SESTERT1UM,  or  a  thousand  ses- 
tertii, L.  8  :  1 :  5*. — ten  sestertii,  Is.  7d.  liq. — an  hun- 
dred sestertii,  16s.  Id.  3q~  ten  scstcrtia,  or  10,000  scs+ 
tertii,  L.  80  ;  14 :  7.—  an  hundred  sestsrtia,  vel  decies  ses- 
iertium,  vel  decies  centena  tniUia  nummum,  v.  sestertium,  or 
100,000  sestertii,  L.  8072  :  8 :  4 — Centres,  vel  Centits  H. 
S.  L.  80,729  :  3  :  4  ;—Mllies  H.  S~  L.  807,291 :  13  :  4 ; 
—Millies  CentiesH*  S.-L.  888,020 :  16 : 8,  &c  Hence  we 
may  form  some  notion  of  certain  instances  on  record  of  Ro- 
man wealth  and  luxury*  » 

Crassus  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  lands  bis  tmlBes*  L  e. 
1».  1 ,614,583 :  6 :  8,  besides  money,  slaves,  and  household- 
fumiturej  Plvu  xxxiii.  10.  s.  47.  which  may  be  estimated 
at  as  much  more,  {alteram  tantum).  In  die  opinion  of  Cras- 
sus, no  one  deserved  to  be  called  rich  who  could  not  main, 
tain  an  army,  Cic.  Off.  i-  8.  or  a  legion,  Plin.  xxxiii.  10. 
—Seneca,  ter  millies,  L-  2,421,875.  Tacit.  Ann.  xtii.  42- 
—Pallas  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  an  equal  sum*  Id.  xii* 
S3*— Lentulus  the  augur,  quattr  millies,  L.  3,229,166 : 
13  :  4.  Senec.  de  bentf.  ii.  27.— C.  Cscilius  Claudius  1st. 
dorus,  although  he  had  lost  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  in  the 
civil  war,  left  by  his  will  4116  slaves,  3600  yoke  of  oxen, 
257,000  of  other  cattle,  and  in  ready  money,  H.  &  sexcen. 
te*L.  484,375,  P£$lU>. 
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Augustus  received  by  tlie  testaments  of  his  friends  quater 
decies  millies,  L.  32,291,666  :  13  :  4.  Suet  Aug'  ult.  He 
left  in  legacies  to  the  Roman  people,  i.  e.  to  the  public,  qua- 
dringenties,  and  to  the  tribes  or  poorer  citizens,  (tribubus  vel 
plebiJt  Tricies  quinquies,  Suet.  ibid.  Tacit  Ann.  i.  8. 

Tiberius  left  at  his  death  vigesies  septies  millics,  L. 
21,796,875,  which  Caligala  lavished  away  in  less  than  one 
year*  Suet-  Col.  37. 

Vespasian,  at  his  accession  to  the  empire,  said,  that  to 
support  the  commonwealth,  there  was  need  of  quadringcn- 
ties  mitlieS)  L*  322,916,666 :  13 :  4,  an  immense  sum !  more 
than  half  the  national  debt  of  Britain  !  Suet.  Vesp*  16. 

The  debt  of  Milo  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  H.  S.  scp- 
tingenties,  L.  565,104  :  3  :  4,  Plxn  xxxvi.  15.  s*  24. 

C*sar,  before  he  enjoyed  any  office,  owed  1300  talents, 

I...  251,875,  Plut.    When,  after  his  praetorship,  he  set  out 

for  Spain,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  Bis  millies  et  quingcn- 

ties  sibi  deesse%  ut  nihil  haberet,  i.  e.   That  he  was  L* 

2,018,229  :  3  :  4.  worse  than  nothing.    A  sum  hardly  ere- 

dible  !  Appian.  tie  bell.  civ.  ii.  432.   When  he  first  entered 

Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  out  of  the 

treasury  L.  1,095,979,  PSn.  xxxiii.  3.  and  brought  into  it, 

at  the  end  of  the  civil  War,  above  L.  4,843,750,  (amphus 

sexies  millies  J  %  Veil,  ii-  56.  He  is  said  to  have  purchased  the 

friendship  of  Curio,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  by  a 

bribe  of  sexcenties0sestertiumy  L.  484,373,  Dio.  xl.  60.  VaL 

Max.  ix-  i-  6-  Vel  Pat.  ii.  48.  and  that  of  the  consul,  L. 

Paulus,  the  colleague  of  Marcellus,  A.  704.  by  1500talents, 

about  L.  279,5.00,  Appian.  B.  C.  ii*  443.  Plutarch,  hi  Cw- 

fc?  Pomp-  &*  Suet.  C*s.  29.  Of  Curio  Lucan  says,  Hie  ven* 

didit  urbetn,  hr.  ult  Venali  Curio  lingua,  v  269-  arid  Virgil,  as 

it  is  thought,  Vendidit  hie  auro  patriam,  Mn-  vi-  621.    But 

this  Curio  afterwards  met  with  the  fate  which  as  a  traitor  to 

his  country  he  deserved,  being  slain  by  Juba  in  Africa,  Dio. 

xli.  42.  Lybicas  en  nobxle  corpus  pascit  woes  !  mdlo  contec* 

tus  C (rat to  busto,  Lucan.  iv.  809. 

Antony,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  when  Caesar  was  kiUed, 
vweAquadringentiest  L.  322,916 :  13  : 4,  which  he  paid  be- 
fore th^kalends  of  April,  Cic.  PhiL  ii-  37.  and  squandered 
of  thepublic  money ,-sesttrtium  septies  millies,  L,  5,651,041 : 
ia:4,<Sc,PAi/,v.4.xii.5. 
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Cicero  at  first  charged  Verres  with  having  plundered  the 
Sicilians  of  sestertium  millies,  inCaecil.  5.  but  afterwards 
exacted  only  quadringeniiest  Actio  in  Verr.  18. 

Apicius  wasted  on  luxurious  living  sexcenties  sestertium. 
L*  484,375  ;  Seneca  says,  sestertium  milltes  in  cultnam  am- 
sumpsit,  and  being  at  last  obliged  to  examine  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  found  that  he  had  remaining  only  sestertium  centies, 
L.  80,729  :  3  :  4 ;  a  sum  which  he  thought  too  small  to  lire 
upon,  and  therefore  ended  his  days  by  poison,  Senec-  Can- 
sol.  adHelv.  10.  Martial,  iii.  22.  DioAvih  19. 

Pliny  says,  that  in  his  time  Lollia  Paulina  wore,  in  fuD 
dress,  jewels  to  the  value  ofquadragies  sestertium,  L. 
32,201 :  13 :  4,  or,  as  others  read  the  passage,  quadtingenties 
sestertium,  L-  322,916  :  13  :  4.  Plin.  x.  35.  s.  57. 

Julius  Caesar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M.  Brutus, 
with  a  pearl  worth  sexagies  sestertio,  L.  48,417 :  10-  Suet- 
Cas*  50.  Cleopatra  at  a  feast  with  Antony  swallowed  a 
pearl  dissolved  in  vinegar  worth  centies,  H.  S-  L.  80,729  : 
3:4;  Plin.  ibid*  Macrob.  SaU  ii.  13.  Clodius,  the  son  of 
JEsopus,  the  tragedian,  swallowed  one  worth  decies*  L. 
8072 1  18  :  4.  Val  Max.  ix.  1.  2-  HoraU  Sab  ii.  3.  239- 
So  Caligula,  Suet.  34. 

A  single  dish  of  iEsop's  is  said  to  have  cost  an  hundred 
sestertia,  Plin.  x.  51.  s.  72.  xxxv.  12« 

Caligula  laid  out  on  a  supper,  centies  H*  S. — L.  80,729 : 
3 :  4-  Senec*  ffelv.  9.  and  Heliogabalus,  tricies  H.  S — L* 
24,218 :  15.  Lamprid.  27* 

The  ordinary  expence  of  Lucultus  for  a  supper  in  the  hafl 
of  Apollo,  was  50)000  drachm*,  L.  1614 :  11 :  8.  Plutarch, 
in  Lucull. 

Even  persons  of  a  more  sober  character  were  sometimes 
very  expensive.  Cicero  had  a  citron-table  which  cost  him 
JR.  S.  decies;  and  bought  the  house  of  Crassus  with  bor- 
rowed money  for  //.  S.  xxxv.  i.  e.  tricies  quinquies.  L. 
24,218 :  15.  Phru  xiii.  15.  vii,  38.  Cic.  Fam*  v.  6. 

This  house  had  first  belonged  to  the  Tribune  M.  Livius 
Drusus ;  who,  when  the  architect  promised  to  build  it  for 
him  in  such  a  manner,  that  none  of  his  neighbours  should 
overlook  him,  answered,  "  If  you  have  any  skill,  contrive 
44  it  rather. so,  that  all  the  world  may  see,what  I  am  doing," 
M/taii.14. 
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Messala  bought  thehouseof AutroniusforH.S.ccccxxxvii* 
L-3527:  17:  3i- Cic.  Att.  h  13, 

Domitius  estimated  his  house  sexagies  sestertio,  i.  e-  at 
L.  48,437 :  10  Val  Max.  ix.  1-  5.  The  house  of  Clodius 
cost  centies  et  quadragies  octies,  L.  119,479.  Plin.  xxxvi. 
15.S.24. 

The  fish-pond  of  C.  Herius  was  sold  for  quadragies  R  S* 
L.  32,291 :  13  :  4.  Plin.  ix.  55.  and  the  fish  of  Lucullus 
for  the  same  sum,  Ibid  54. 

The  house-rent  of  middling  people  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  is  supposed  to  have  been  bina  millia  nummumr  L* 
16  :  2:  11.  from  Suet.  Cats.  38.  That  of  Cjelius  was  xxx 
mil/ianummum,L.24>2 :  3  :  9-  and  thought  high,  Cic.  CW.7. 

The  value  of  houses  in  Rome  rose  greatly  in  a  f!ew  years. 
The  house  of  Marius,  which  was  bought  by  Cornelia  for  7* 
myriads  of  drachm*,!*.  2421:  17:  6-  was  not  long  after 
purchased  by  Lucullus  for  50  myriads,  and  200  drachma > 
L.  16,152:  5  :  10.  Plutarch,  in  Mario. 

The  house  of  Lepidus,  which  in  the  time  of  his  Consul- 
ship, was  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome ;  in  the  space 
of  35  years,  was  not  in  the  hundredth  rank,  (centesimum  lo* 
cum  non  obtinuit)y  Plin.  xxxvi-  15-  s.  24. 

The  villa  of  M.  Scaurus  being  burnt  by  the  malice  of  his 
slaves,  he  lost  H.  S.  millies,  L.  807,291  :  13:4.  ibid; 

The  golden  house  (aurea  domus)  of  Nero  must  have  cost 
an  immense  sum,  since  Otho  laid  out  in  finishing  a  part  of 
it  quingenties  H.  S.  L-  403,645  :  16  :  8.  Plin.  ibid. 

The  INTEREST  of  MONEY. 

HP  HE  interest  of  money  was  called  FCENUS,  velfenus  ; 
-*-  or  \3S\JJ&AyfructuS)merccs9\€:\impendtum  ;  the  capi- 
tal, CAPUT  or  sors;  also  Fcbnus,  which  is  put  for  the  prin- 
cipal as  well  as  the  interest,  Tacit.  Ann-  vi.  17.  Cic.  Att.  U 
12.  v-  21.  vi.  1.  2.  - 

When  one  AS  was  paid  monthly  for  the  use  of  a  hundred, 
it  was  called  USURA  CENTESIM  A,  because  in  an  hun-\ 
dred  months  the  interest  equalled  the  capital  jorAssfisusu-. 
RiE.  This  we  call  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  Pliny,  duo- 
denis  assibus  debere  vel  mutuari,  Ep.  x.  62.  v-  55.  centesu 
mas  computare.  Id.  ix.  28,  which  was  usually  the  legal  in- 
'  *    •  4B  ■    ^ 
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terest  at  Roifte,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and 
4  under  the  first  Emperors-  Sometimes  the  double  of  this  was 
exacted,  bin*  centesim*%  24  per  cent,  and  even  48  percent, 
quatern*  centesim*,  Cic.  Verr-  iii.  70.  Att.  vi-  2.  Horace 
mentions  one  who  demanded  60  per  cent. ;  Quinas  hie  ca- 
piti  tnercedes  exsecat ;  i.  e.  quintuplices  uncras  exigity  vd 
quihis  centestmisftenerat.  Sat.  i.  2.  14- 

When  the  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  added  to  the 
capital,  and  likewise  yielded  interest,  it  was  called  Cmtcsi- 
rn*  renovate*  Cic.  ibid,  or  ANATOCISMUS  amiversari- 
tls*  compound  interest,  Id-  v.  21.  if  not,  centestm*  perpetu*; 
orfcenus  perpetuum,  Ibid- 

Us v  r  /e  semisses,  six  per  cent. ;  tricntes,  four  per  cent ; 
quadr antes,  three  per  cent ;  besses,  eight  per  cent.,  &c.  Cie. 
Att.  iv.  1 5-  Pers-  v.  149.  usur*  legitime  vel  licit*,  legal  in- 
terest ;  illicit*  vel  illegitim*,  illegal,  Digest,  et  Suet.  Aug. 
39. 

Usura  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  and  Fee  kits  in 
the  singular. 

The  interest  permitted  by  the  12  tables  was  only  one  per 
cent,  foewus  unciarium  vel  vhcijr  vsvra,  Tacit* 
Apn.  vi.  16.  SeeLexDvittA  Mania),  which  somemake 
the  same  with  usura  centesima  ;  reduced,  A.  U.  408-  to  one 
half,  FceNirs  Semunciarium,  Id*  etLiu.  viv  27.  bat 
these,  and  other  regulations,  were  eluded  by  the  art  of  the 
usurers,  (FoencratoresX  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Off.  ii.  24.  &  25- 
Sail.  Cat.  33.  Liv.  viii.  28-  xxxv.  7.  41-  After  the  death  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  795*  die  interest  of  money  at 
IJome  fejl  from  12  to  4  per  cent-  Dio,  ii.  21. 

Professed  bankers  or  money  lenders  were  also  called 
Mens arii  vel  Trapezita,  Arcentarii,  Nummularis 
velCblfybiste,  Liv.  vil  21.  Suet.  Aug.  2.  3.  4.  Cic«  Flacc- 
19.  sometimes  appointed  by  the  public,  Liv.  xxiii.  21* 

A  person  who  laid  out  money  at  interest  was  said  Pecu- 
rXatn  aKcttiv.  apud  aliquem  occupare,  Cic.  Flacc.  21*  Verr* 
i  36.  ponere,  collocate^  &c.  when  he  called  it  in,  relegcre, 
Horat.  Epod.  2.  ult. 

The  Romans  commonly  paid  money  by  the  intervention 
of  a  banker,  Cic.  Cacin.  6.  (in  foro,  et  de  mens*  scripture, 
magis  quota  ex  area  itomoque,  velcista  Pretoria  numemfo* 
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tar.  Donat  in  Ter.  Adelph-  ii.  4«  13*)  whose  account 
books  of  debtor  and  creditor,  (Tabid*  vt\  codices  accepti. 
et  expensi ;  mens*  rationes),  were  kept  with  great  care,  ibuf. 
hence  Acceptum  rtferre>  Cic.  and  among  later  writers,  ac± 
ceptomferrct  to  mark  on  the  debtor  side,  as  received ;  Ac- 
ceptilatio,  a  form  of  freeing  one  from  an  obligation 
without  payment :  Expensumferre%  to  mark  down  on  the 
Creditor  side,  as  paid  or  given  away  ;  Expensi  latto,  the 
act  of  doing  so :  Ratio  accepti  atque  expensi  inter  nos  con- 
venity  our  accounts  agree,  Plaut.  Most.  i.  3.  146.  In  ratir 
onem  inducere  vel  in  tabulis  rationem  scribere*  to  state  an  ac- 
count, Cic.  Verr.  i.  42,  And  because  this  was  done  by 
writing  down  the  sum  and  subscribing  the  person's  name  in 
the  banker's  books ;  hence  scribere  nummos  alicui,  1.  c.  se 
perscriptum  v.  chirograpkum  obJigare  ut  solvat,  to  promise 
to  pay,  Plaut.  Asin*  ii,  4.  34.  rationem  accepti  scribere,  Jo  bor- 
row, Id.  True*  iv.  2*  36-  rescribere,  to  pay,  or  to  pay  hack 
what  one  has  received,  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  29.  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  3.  76-  so  perscribere,  to  order  to  pay,  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7. 
30.  Cic.  Att.  ix.  12.  Place.  19.  whence  perscriptio,  an 
assignment  or  an  order  on  a  banker,  Cic*  Orat.  i.  58,  Att.  iv. 
ult-  Phil.  v.  4.  Place.  30.  Att.  xii-  51-  Hence  aljso  NQ- 
MEN  is  put  for  a  debt,  for  the  cause  of  a  debt,  or  for  an 
article  of  an  account.  NOMINAyacere,  to  contract  debt, 
Senee.  ben.  i.  L  to  give  security  for  payment,  by  subscrib- 
ing the  sum  in  a  banker's  books,  Cic.  Offl  iii.  14  or  to  acr 
cept  such  security,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  23.  exigere*  to  demand 
payment,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  10.  So  appellare  de  nomine%  Att.  v. 
29-  dissohere,  to  discharge,  to  pay,  Id  Plane.  28.  solvere, 
Att.  vi.  2»  expungere,  Plaut.  Cist-  i.  3.  41.  Explicare,  Att* 
13*  29.  Expedire,  16.  6.  Transcribere  nomina  in  alios,  to 
lend  money  in  the  name  of  others,  Liu*  35.  7>  Pecunia  ei 
est  innomMus,  is  on  loan,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  7.  Top.  3.  In  ca- 
dicis  extrema  vera  nomen  infimum  in  fiagxtiosa  litura% 
the  last  article  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  shamefully  blotted, 
Cic*  Verr.  i-  36*  Rationam  nomina,  articles  of  accounts,  lb. 
39.  In  tabulas  nomen  referre,  to  enter  a  sum  received,  MuU 
tis  Verri  nominibus  acceptum  referre,  to  mark  down  on  tha 
debtor  side  many  articles  or  sums  received  from  Verres, 
Ibid*  ISnc  ratio  cum,  Curtmy  muliis  nominibus,  quorum  m 
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tahults  iste  habet  nullum,  i.  e.  Curtiis  nihil  expensum  tulit 
Verres,  Ibid.  Hence  Cicero  pleading  against  Verres  often 
says,  Recita  Nomina,  i-  e.  res,  personas,  causes,  in  quas 
iUe  out  quibus  expensum  tulit,  the  accounts,  or  the  different 
articles  of  an  account,  Ascon.  Certisnombribuspecuniam  de- 
bere,  on  certain  accounts,  Cic.  Qumct*  11.  Non  refert  par- 
va  nomina  in  codices,  small  sums,  Cic.  Rose.  Com*  1.  Mul- 
tis  nominibus  versuram  ab  aliquo  facere,  to  borrow  many- 
sums  to  pay  another,  Cic.  Verr*  ii.  76.  Permulta  nommay 
many  articles,  lb.  5. — Likewise  for  a  debtor  ;  Ego  bonum 
nomen  existimor,  a  good  debtor,  one  to  be  trusted,  Or. 
Earn*  v.  6-    Optima  nomina  non  appellando  fiunt  mala*  Co. 
lum.  i.  7«  Bono  nomine  centesimis  contentus  erat,  non  bono 
quaternas  centesimas  sperabat,  12  per  cent,  from  a  good 
debtor,  48  from  a  bad,  Cic.  Att.  v.  21.  Nomina  sectaturti- 
ronum,  i-  e.  ut  defntqresfaciat  venatur,  seeks  to  lend  to  mi- 
nors, a  thing  forbidden  by  law,  Horat.  Sat*  i.  2. 16.  Cattios 
neminibus  certis  expendere  nummos,  i.  e.  sub  chirograph* 
bonis  nominibus  vel  debitoribus  dare4  to  lend  on  security  to 
good  debtors.  Id.  Ep.  ii.  1.  105.    Locare  nomen  sponsu 
improbo^  to  become  surety  with  an  intention  to  deceive, 
Phadr.  i.  16- 

As  the  interest  of  money  was  Usually  paid  on  the  Kalends, 
hence  called  tristes,  Horat*  Sat.  13.  87.  and  celeres, 
Ovid*  remed.  Amor.  561-  a  book  in  which  the  sums  to  be 
demanded  were  marked,  was  called  C  ALENDARIUM, 
Senec.  bene/,  i.  2-  vii.  10.  Ep.  14.  87. 

ROMAN  MEASURES  of  LENGTH,  &c- 

IT^HE  Romans  measured  length  or  distance  by  feet,  cu- 
-*-  bits,  paces,  stadia,  and  miles- 

The  Romans,  as  other  nations,  derived  the  names  of  mea- 
sure chiefly  from  the  parts  of  the  human  body ;  DIGITUS, 
a  dipt,  or  finger's  breadth ;  Pollex,  a  thumb's  breadth,  an 
inch :  PALMUS,  an  hand's  breadth,  a  palm  equal  to  (=)  4 
digiti,  or  3  inches ;  PES,  a  foot,  —  16  digits  or  12  inches ; 
Pa  lm ipe s,  a  foot  and  an  hand-breadth ;  CUBITUS,  a  «- 
hit ,  from  the  tip  of  the  elbow,  bent  inwards,  to  the  extrcmi- 
ty  of  the  middle  finger,  *=4  i  foot,  the  fourth  part  of  a  well 
proportioned  man's  stature;  PASSUS,apace,?=*5ieet,i&. 
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eluding  a  double  step,  or  the  space  from  the  place  where 
die  foot  is  taken  up,  to  that  where  it  is  set  down,  the  double 
of  an  ordinary  pace,  gradus  vel  gressus.  A  pole  ten  feet 
Jong  (decempedaj  was  called  Per  tic  a,  a  perch  (quasi  Por- 
tica,  a  portando.)  The  English  perch  or  pole  is  16  J  feet. — 
Una  pertica  tractate,  to  measure  with  the  same  ell,  to  treat 
in  the  same  manner,  Plin*  Ep.  8. 2. 

Each  foot  (PES)  was  divided  into  4  palmi%  or  hand- 
breadths,  12  polticesy  or  thumb-breadths,  and  16  digiti,  or 
finger-breadths :  Each  digitus  was  supposed  equal  to  4  bar- 
ley-corns, (hordei  grand),  Frontin-  de  Aquaed.  i.  2.  But 
the  English  make  their  inch  only  three  barley-corns. 

The  foot  was  also  divided  into  12  parts,  denominated  from 
the  divisions  of  the  Roman  as  /thus,  dodrans,  vel  spithama, 
9  pollices,  or  uncia,  inches,  Suet*  Aug.  79.  Plin.  vii-  2. 

A  cubit  (CUBITUS,  v.  -urn)  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  half, 
(sesquipes),  2  spithama,  6palmi,  18  polltces,  or  24  digit* 
PASSUS,  a  pace,  was  reckoned  equal  to  5  feet ;  Plin.  ii. 
23. 125.  Passus  or  625  feet  made  a  STADIUM  or  furlong; 
and  8  Stadia,  or  1000  paces,  or  5000  feet,  a  mile,  (MILLL 
ARIUM,  vel  -re;  vel  MILLE,  sc.  passus  v.  passuum;  Cic. 
Caecin.  10.  Att  iii.  4.  GelL  i-  1^.) 

The  Greeks  and  Persians  called  30  stadia  parasanga ; 
and  2  parasangs,  Schoenos,  Htrodot.  ii*  16.  but  others  dif- 
fer, Pirn.  v.  10.  xii- 14. 

The  Roman  acre  (JUGERUM,  quod  unojugo  bourn  m 
die  exarari  potest,  Plin.  xviii.  3.)  contained  240  feet  in 
length,  and  120  in  breadth ;  that  is,  28,800  square  feet, 
Quinctil'i*  10.  42-  Varr.  R  R.  i-  10.  1  &c. 

The  half  of  an  acre  was  called  actus  cyjADRATus,  con- 
sisting of  120  feet  square ;  (ACTUS  in  quo  boves  agerentur 
cum  aratro  uno  impetujusto  vel  protefo,  i.  e.  uno  tractu  vel 
tenore,  at  one  stretch,  without  stopping  or  turning,  Plin. 
xviil  3.  Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm.  1*  3.  36.  non  strigantes, 
without  resting,  Plin.  Id.  19.  s.  49.  Sehec.  ep.  31.  Ph<edr. 
iii.  6.  9.) 

An  English  acre  contains  40  perches  or  poles,  or  660  feet 
in  length,  and  four  poles  or  66  feet  in  breadth.  The  Scots 
acre  is  somewhat  more  than  one  fifth  larger. 

The  Jctgekum  was  divided  into  the  same  parts  as  an  as  j, 
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hence  uncia  agri,  the  12th  part  of  an  acre,  Van.  4eR.&. 
i.  10. 

ROMAN  MEASURES  of  CAPACITY. 

THE  measure  of  capacity  most  frequently  mentioned  by 
Roman  authors,  is  the  AMPHORA,  (Vx  «*♦*  et  frp* 
guodvas  ejus  mensura  utrinque  ferretur,  duabus  ansis\  call- 
ed also  qUADRANTAL,  or  cadus,  and  by  the  Greeks,  me- 
treta  or  ceramium,  a  cubit  foot,  containing  2  urn**  3  modii, 
8  congiif  48  sextarii,  and  96  heminz,  or  cotyUt.  But  the 
Attic  amphora,  (««fc,  or  metreta,)  contained  2  urruc,  and 
72  sextariu 

The  amphora  was  nearly  equal  to  9  gallons  English,  and 
the  sex  tortus  to  one  pint  and  a  half  English,  or  one  mutch- 
kin  and  a  half  Scots.  • 

A  sextarius  contained  2  hemina^  4  quartarii,  8  acetabular 
and  12  cyathi,  which  were  denominated  from  the  parts  of  the 
Roman  as;  thus,  calices  or  cups  were  called  sextantes%  quad- 
rantes,  trientes,  &c.  according  to  the  number  of  cyatfn 
which  they  contained*    See  p-  494. 

A  cyathus  was  as  much  as  one  could  easily  swallow  at 
once.  It  contained  4  ligul*  vel  lingul*%  or  cochlearxay  spoon* 
fulls,  Cotumel.  xii.  21*  Plvn.  xx.  5.  Martial,  xiv.  1520. 
'  CONGIUS,  the  eighth  of  an  amphora,  was  equal  to  a  cu- 
bic half  foot,  or  to  6  sextarii.  This  measure  of  oil  or  wine, 
.  used  anciently  to  be  distributed  by  the  magistrates  or  lead- 
ing men  among  the  people,  Lip.  xxv,  2.  PUn.  xiv-  14. 
Hence  CONGIARIUM,  a  gratuity  or  largess  of.  money, 
torn,  or  oil,  given  to  the  people,  Liv.  xxxvih  57.  Cic.  PhiL 
h.  45.  Suet.  C*s.  38.  chiefly  by  the  emperors,  Tacit.  Annul- 
xiii.  31.  Suet.  C*s.  27.  Aug.  42.  Tib-  20.  Donu  4.  or  pri- 
vately to  an  individual,  Cic-  F$m*  viii-  1.  Att.  x.  7-  Suet, 
Vesp-  18. 

A  gratuity  to  the  soldiers  was  called  DONATIVUAf % 
Surt.  Cal.  46.  JWr.  7.  Plin.paneg.  25.  Tacit.  Anruxa.  41. 
sometimes  also  conciarium,  Ci<r.  Att.  xvi.  8-  C«r*  vi.  SL 

The  copfflaria  of  Augustus,  from  their  smallness,  used  to 
be  called  Hem  inabia,  Quinctil*  vL  4* 

The  weight  of  rain  water  contained  in  an  amphora^  was 
80  Roman  pounds ;  in  a  congius*  10  pounds ;  and  io  a  sex* 
tortus,  1  pound  8  ounces. 
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The  greatest  measure  of  things  Hquid  among  the  Romans, 
Was  the  CULEUS,  containing  20  amphora. 

Pliny  says,  the  ager  Ctcubus  usually  yielded  7  culei  of 
wine  an  acre,  i-  e.  143  gallons  3|  pints  English,  worth  at  the 
vineyard  300  nummiy  or  75  denarii,  each  culeus,  i.  e.  L.  2 : 
8  :  5£,  sterling,  about  a  half-penny  the  English  pint,  Pliu. 
xiv.  4.  Columella  iii.  3- 

MODIUS,  the  chief  measurefor  things  drt/i  was  the  third 
part  of  a  cubic  foot,  somewhat  more  than  a  peck  English. 
A  modius  of  Gallic  wheat  weighed  about  20  Hbr*,  Plin.  xviii. 
7»  Five  modti  of  wheat  used  to  be  sown  in  an  acre ;  six  of 
barley  and  beans  ;  and  three  of  pease,  lb.  24.  Six  modii 
were  called  MED1MNUS,  vel  -am,  an  Attio  measure, 
JYep*  Attic.  2.  C*c  Verr.  iii.  45.  47.  49.  &c. 

ROMAN  METHOD  OF  WRITING. 

MEN  in  a  savage  state  have  always  been  found  igno- 
rant of  alphabetic  characters.  The  knowledge  of 
writing  is  a  constant  mark  of  civilization*  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  this  art,  men  employed  various  methods  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  important  events,  and  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  to  those  at  a  distance. 

The  memory  of  important  events  was  preserved  by  mis- 
ing  altars,  or  heaps  of  stones,  planting  groves,  instituting 
games  and  festivals  ;  and  what  was  most  universal,  by  his- 
torical  songs,  Tacit,  de  MoT.  Germ*  2. 

The  first  attempt  toward  the  representation  of  thought  was 
the  painting  of  objects.  Thus,  to  represent  a  murder,  the 
figure  of  one  man  was  drawn  stretched  on  the  ground,  and 
of  another  with  a  deadly  weapon  standing  over  him.  When 
tike  Spaniards  first  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  gave 
notice  of  it  to  their  emperor  Montezuma,  by  sending  him  a 
large  cloth,  on  which  was  painted  every  thing  they  had  seen. 

The  Egyptians  first  contrived  certain  signs  or  symbols, 
called  Hieroglyphics,  (from  /^s  sacred,  abd  yAty*,  to  carve,) 
whereby  they  represented  several  things  by  one  figure. 

The  Egyptians  and  Phaeniciana'contended  about  die  ho- 
nour of  having  invented  letters,  Tacit.  Ann*  xi- 14-  Plin-  vii. 
56*  Lucan-  iii.  220. 

Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  first  introduced  letters  info 
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Greece,  near  1500  years  before  Christ,  HcrodoU  v.  58.  then 
only  sixteen  in  number,  «,  /a,  y,  J, «,  j,  *,  a,  p, »,  •,  *■,  ^  or,  T,  *. 
To  th6se,  four  were  added  by  Palamedes,  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  h  Zsfr  z>  and  four  afterwards  by  Simonides, 
{>  n>  *,  *,  Plin.  vii.  56-  s.  57.  Hy gin  fab-  277. 

Letters  were  brought  into  Latium  by  Evander  from 
Greece,  Ibid.  &?  Ltd*  i.  7.  The  Latin  letters  at  first  were 
nearly  of  the  same  form  with  the  Greek,  Tacit*  ibid.  Plin> 

vii.  58. 

Some  nations  ranged  their  letters  perpendicularly,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  but  most  horizontally. 
Some  from  the  right  to  left,  as  the  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  &c. 
Some  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right  alternately, 
like  cattle  ploughing,  as  the  ancient  Greeks ;  hence  this  man- 
ner  of  writing  was  called  fiwrrpfrfa  But  most,  as  we  do, 
from  left  to  right. 

The  most  ancient  materials  for  writing,  were  stones  and 
hncksy  Joseph.  Ant*  Jud-  1-  4.  Tacit.  Ann-  ii.  60.  Lucan*  iii. 
223*  Thus  the  decalogue,  or  ten  commandments,  Exod. 
xxxiv.  1-  and  the- laws  of  Moses,  Dent*  xxvii.  8.  Jos.  viii. 
32. — then  plates  of  brass,  Liu.  iii.  57-  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  43- 
or  of  lead,  Plin*  xiii.  11.  s.  21.  Job  xix.  24.  and  wooden 
tablets,  Isaiah  xxx-  8.  Horat.  art*  p-  399.  Gell.  ii.  12.  On 
these,  all  public  acts  and  monuments  were  preserved,  Cic. 
Font.  14-  Lw.  vi.  20.  Plin-  pan-  54.  Horat.  od-  iv.  8- 13. 
As  the  art  of  writing  was  little  known,  and  rarely  practised, 
it  behoved  the  materials  to  be  durable.  Capital  letters  only 
were  used,  as  appears  from  ancient  marbles  and  coins. 

The  materials  first  used  in  common  for  writing,  were  the 
leaves,  or  inner  bark  (liber  J  of  trees  ;  whence  leaves  of  pa- 
per,  ?chart*>  folia,  vel  plagula)>  and  LIBER,  a  book. 
The  leaves  of  trees  are  still  used  for  writing,  by  several  na- 
tions of  India.  Afterwards  linen,  Liv-  iv-  7- 13*  20.  and  ta- 
bles covered  with  wax  were  used-  About  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  paper  first  began  to  be  manufactured  from 
an  ^Egyptian  plant  or  reed  called  PAPYRUS,  vel  -um, 
whence  our  word  paper-;  or  BIBLOS,  whence  £<>**,  a 
book. 

The  Papyrus  was  about  ten  cubits  high,  and  had  several 
coats  or  skins  above  one  another,  like  an  onion,  which  they 
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separated  with  a  needle.    Oneof  these  membranes(£Af/yft?* 
vel  sthed*)f  was  spread  on  a  table  longwise,  and  another  pla- 
ced above  it  across*    The  one  was  called  stamen,  and  the 
other  subtemen,  as  the  warp  and  the  woof  in  a  web.    Being 
moistened  with  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  which  served 
instead  of  glue,  they  were  put  under  a  press,  and  after  that 
dried  in  the  sun.    Then  these  sheets,  (plaguU,  vel  sched*), 
thus  prepared  were  joined  together,  end  to  end,  but  neve? 
more  than  twenty  in  what  was  called  one  SC  APUS,  or  rofl, 
P/m.  xiii.  ll*s.2L 
The  sheets  were  of  different  sizes  and  qualities. 
Paper  was  smoothed  with  a  shell,  or  the  tooth  of  a  boar* . 
or  some  other  animal:  hence  charta  dentata,  smooth,  pol- 
ished, Cic.  Qfr.  ii-  15.    The  finest  paper  was  called  at 
Rome,  after  Augustus,  Augusta  regia;  the  next  Livi- 
an  a  ;  the  third  Hieratic  a,  which  used  anciently  to  be 
the  name  of  the  finest  kind,  being  appropriated  to  the  sacred 
volumes.    The  Emperor  Claudius  introduced  some  altera, 
tion,  so  that  the  finest  paper  after  him  was  called  Cl  a  u- 
bi  a.     The  inferior  kinds  were  called  Amphitheatrica,  Sai- 
ticat  Leneotica,  from  places  in  ./Egypt  where  paper  was 
made  ;    and  Fanniana,  from  Fannius,  who  had  a  noted 
manufactory  (ojficina)  for  dressing  Egyptian  paper  at  Rome, 
PHn.  & 

Paper  which  served  only  for  wrappers,  (irwolucra  vel  se- 
gtstria,  sing.  <?),  was  called  Emporetica,  because  used 
chiefly  by  merchants  for  packing  goods,  Phn.  xiii.  12. ; 
coarse  and  spongy  paper,  Scabra  Bibulaque,  Plin.  ep. 
viii  15. 

Fine  paper  of  the  largest  size  was  called  MACROCOL-. 
LA,  sc.  charta*  as  we  say,  royed  ox  imperial  paper,  and  . 
any  thing  written  on  it,  Macrocollum,  sc.  volumen,  Ibid* 
&c.  Cic.  Att  xiii.  25-  xvi.  3. 

The  exportation  of  paper  being  prohibited  by  one.  of  the 
Ptolemeis,  out  of  envy  against  Eumenes,  king  of  IVga- 
mus,  who  endeavoured  to  rival  him  in  the  magnificence, of 
his  library,  the  use  of  parchment,  or  the  art  of  preparing 
skins  for  writing,  was  discovered  at  Pergamus,  hence  call* 
ed  PERGAMENA,  so  charta,  vel  Membra* a,  parch- 
nrtnt.  Hence  also  Cicero  calls  his  four  book$  of  Academics, 
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quatuor  hQ&tsUt*  i.  e«  libri  e  membranis  facti,  Att  xiii  2#. 
•Some  read  ftffof«f ,  i-  e-  pelles,  by  &  metonymy,  for  libri 
pellibus  tecte  velpellibus  scriptu  See  Mauritius*  Divht n?.- 
b  a  Jovis  is  the  register  book  of  Jupiter,  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  goat  Amalthea,  by  whose  milk  he  was  nursed,  on  which 
he  is  supposed  by  the  poets  to  have  written  down  the  actions 
of  men.  Whence  the  proverb,  Diphtheram  sero  Jupiter  a§- 
spexit ;  and  Antiquiora  drphthcra,  Erasm.  in  Chiliad.  Vid. 
Pottuc.  vii.  15.  Mtian.  ix*  3.  To  this  Plautus  beautifully 
alludes,  Pud  Prol  21- 

The  skins  of  sheep  are  properly  called  parchment ;  of 
calves  VELLUM,  {quasi  VitulinuA,  sc.  corhimj. 

Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  remain  are  writ- 
ten on  parchment ;  few  on  the  papyrus. 

Egypt  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  its  commerce  with  Europe  and 
the  Constantinopolitan  empire  being  stopt,  the  manufacture 
of  paper  from  tfie  papyrus  ceased.  The  art  of  making  pa- 
per from  cotten  or  silk,  (chart a  bombycinaj,  was  invented 
in  the  east  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century;  and,  in 
imitation  of.it,  from  linen  rags  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Coarse  brown  paper  was  first  manufactured  in  England, 
A.  1588  ;  for  writing  and  printing,  A.  1690;  before  which 
time  about  L.  100,000  sterling,  are  said  to  have  been  paid 
annually  for  these  articles  to  France  and  Holland* 

The  instrument  used  for  writing  on  waxen  tables,  the 
leaves  or  bark  of  trees,  plates  of  brass  or  lead,  &c  was  an 
iron  pencil,  with  a  sharp  point,  called  STYLUS,  or  GRA- 
PHIUM-  Hence  StUo  abstineo,  I  forbear  writing,  PStu 
£p.  vii*  21.  On  paper  or  parchment,  they  used  a  reed 
sharpened  and  split  in  the  point,  like  our  pens,  called  C  A- 
LAMUS,  ARvsDo.Jistula  \cl  cartnay  which  they  dipt  in 
ink,  (atramento  intingebant\  as  we  do  our  pens,  Cie*  Ait. 
vi*  8.  Ad  Q.fr*  ii.  IS.  Persw.  1L  and  14.  Marat*  Art. 
p.  246.  Plin*  xvi.  36-  &  64* 

Sepia,  the  cuttle  fish,  is  put  for  ink,  Pers.  ib.  because 
when  afraid  of  being  caught,  it  emits  a  black  matter  to  con- 
ceal itself,  which  the  Romans  sometimes  used  for  ink,  Cic* 
denat.  D.  ii.  20.  Otrid.  Halieut- 18. 

The  ordinary  writing  materials  of  the  Romans  were  tab- 
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lets  covered  with  wax,  paper,  and  parchment  Their  stilus 
was  broad  at  one  end ;  so  that  when  they  wished  to  correct 
any  thing,  they  turned  the  stilus,  and  smoothed  the  wax 
with  the  broad  end,  that  they  might  write  on  it  anew :  hence 
s*pe  stilum  vertas,  make  frequent  corrections,  JEforat.  Sat, 
if  lO*  72. 

An  author,  while  composing,  usually  wrote  first  on  these 
tables  for  the  convenience  of  making  alterations ;  and  when 
any  thing  appeared  sufficiently  correct,  it  was  transcribed 
on  paper  or  parchment,  and  published,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3-  2. 
It  seems  one  could  write  more  quickly  on  waxen  tables 
than  on  paper,  where  the  hand  was  retarded  by  frequently 
dipping  the  reed  in  ink,  QumetUian.  x.<£.  30- 

The  labour  of  correcting  was  compared  to  that  of  work- 
ing with  a  file,  {lime  labor)  ;  hence  opus  limare*  to  polish, 
Cic-  Orat.  i.  25.  limare  de  aliquo,  to  lop  off  redundancies, 
J&  iii.  9.  supremam  limam  operiri*  to  wait  the  last  polish, 
Plin*  ep.  viii-  5.  lima  mordacius  uti,  to  correct  more  careful- 
ly ,  Ovid.  Pont,  i-  5.  19.  Liber  rams  lima  amici,  polished  by 
the  correction  of  a  friend,  Id.  ii.  4.  17.  ultima  lima  defuit 
meis  scriptis,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  6.  30.  i.  e.  summa  manus  operi 
defuit  vel  non  imposita  esty  the  last  hand  was  not  put  to  the 
work,  it  was  not  finished  ;  metaph.  vel  translate  a  picturq, 
quam  manus  complet  atque  ornat  supremo,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
JExi.  vii-  572-  or  of  beating  on  an  anvil ;  thus,  Et  male  tor- 
natos  (some  readformatosJ  incudi  reddere  versus,  to  alter,  to 
correct,  Horat.  Art- p.  441.  uno  opere  eandem  incudem  diem 
noctemque  tundere9  to  be  always  teaching  the  same  thing, 
Cic.  Orat.  ii.  39.   Ablatum  tyediis  opus  est  incudibus  illud, 
the  work  was  published  in  an  imperfect  state,  Ovid*  ibid-  29. 
The  Romans  used  also  a  kind  of  blotting  or  coarse  paper, 
or  parchment,  (fiharta  deletitia)  called  Palimsestos,  (a 
*•*»,  rursus,  et  ^«»>  rado\  vel  palinxestusy  (a  i*»>  radoJ, 
on  which  they  might  easily  erase  (jdelere)  what  was  written, 
and  write  it  anew,  Martial,  xiv.  7.  Cic.  Fam.\iu  18.    But 
it  seems  this  might  have  been  done  on  any  parchment,  Ho- 
rat Art.  p*  389.  They  sometimes  varied  the  expression  by 
interlining,  {supraseriptoJ ,  Plin.ep.  vii.  12. 

The  Romans  used  to  have  note-books,  (ADVERSA- 
RIA, *orum\  in  which  they  marked  down  memorandum* 
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of  any  thing  thai  it  might  not  be  forgotten,  until  they  wrote 
out  a  fair  copy ;  of  an  account,  for  Instance,  or  of  any  deed, 
fut  ex  iis  just*  tabula  conjtccrentur),  Cic.  Rose  Cora.  2. 
&  3*  Hence  referre  in  adversaria,  to  take  a  memorandum 
of  a  thing,  & 

The  Romans  commonly  wrote  only  on  one  side  of  the  pa- 
per  or  parchment,  and  always  joined  (agglutinabant)  one 
sheet  (scheda)  to  the  end  of  another,  till  they  finished  what 
they  had  to  write,  and  then  rolled  it  up  cm  a  cylinder  or 
staff;  hence  VOLUMEN,  a  volume,  or  scroll ;  evobere 
librum,  to  open  a  book  to  read,  Cic.  7  use.  i.  11.  Top.  9. 
animi  sin  complicatam  notioncm  evohere*  to  unfold,  to  ex- 
plain,  Off.  iii.  19* 

An  author  generally  included  only  one  book  in  a  volume, 
so  that  usually  in  a  work,  there  was  the  same  number  of 
volumes  As  of  books. .  Thus  Ovid  calls  his  fifteen  books  of 
Metamorphoses,  mutate  ter  gumgue  volumina  form*,  TrisL 
j.  1.  117.  So  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  3.  Att.  ix*  10.  Fam.  xvL  17. 
When  the  book  was  long,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  two 
volumes ;  thus,  Stvdiosi  tres,  i  e.  three  books  on  Rheto- 
ric, in  sex  volumina  propter  amplitudinem  dwisi,  Plin.  ep.  iii 
£.  Sometimes  a  work,  consisting  of  many  books,  was  con- 
tained in  one  volume ;  thus,  Hbmerus  totus  in  una  voiumme* 
i-  e.  forty-eight  books,  Ulpian.  L  52.  D<  4e  legal*  iii.  Hence 
annosa  volumina  vatum,  aged  books,  Moral  ep.'u.  1-26* 
Peragere  volumina>  to  compose,  BHn.  ib. 

When  an  author,  in  composing  a  book,  wrote  on  both 
sides  On  utraque  pagina  of  the  paper  or  parchment,  it  was 
called  OPISTOGRAPHUS,  vel  -on,  Plin-  ib.  i,  e.  tcriptus 
et  in  tergo,  (ex  ***•*■«,  a  tergo>  et  >?#♦•,  scrtboj  JuvenaL 
i.  1*  6.  in  charta  aversa,  Martial*  viii.  62.  in  very  small 
characters,  (minutissimis,  sc.  Uteris  J,  Plin.  ib. 

When  a  book  or  volume  was  finished,  a  ball  or  boss  {bul- 
la) of  wood,  bone,  horn,  or  the  like,  was  affixed  to  it  on  the 
outside,  for  security  and  ornament,  (ad  conservations**  et 
qrnatum)  called  UMBILICUS,  from  its  resemblance  to  that 
part  of  the  human  body ;  hence  Ad  umbiUcum  adducere^  to 
finish,  HoraU  epod.  xiv.  8.  adumbiheos  pervenire,  MartiaL 
iv.  91.  Some  suppose  this  ornament  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  middled*  the  roll,  Schol  in  HoraU  but  others,  at  the  co4 
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of  the  stick,  (bacillus,  vel  surculus,  on  which  the  book  was 
rolled,  or  rather  at  both  ends,  called  Cor  vita,  Ovid  Trist. 
i-  I*  8  Martial*  xi«  108*  hence  we  usually  find  umbilici  ia 
the  plur.  CatuU-  xx.  7. Martial*  i-  67-  iii.  2-5-6.  viii-  61- 
and  in  Statius,  Silv-  iv.  9*  &  dims  umbtlicis  decaratus  liber' 

Umbilicus  is  also  put  for  the  centre  of  any  thing,  as  na~ 
v?/  in  English ;  thus,  Delphi  umbilicus  Gneeue,  Liv*  xxxv*. 
18 — 41.  23.  orbis  terrerum,  Id»  xxxviii.  47,  Cic*  divin*  iij 
56.  So  Cic*  Verr.  iv.  48.  Cutili*  locus,  in  quo  ftuctuet  insula* 
Italia  umbilicus,  Plin.  iiL  13.  s.  17*  and  for  a  shell  or  peb- 
ble, Ctc-  OraU  ii.  6. 

The  Romans  usually  carried  with  them,  wherever  they- 
•went,  small  writing  tables,  called  PUGILLARES,  vel  «ta, 
(quod  won  majores,  erant  quam  quae  pugno,  vel  pugillo  com- 
prehenderentur,  vel  quod  in  Us  stilo  pungendo  scribebatur), 
by  Homer,  *-»«««$,  //.  vi.  169.  hence  said  to  have  been  in  use 
before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  PUn*  xiii.  11.  on  which 
they  marked  down  any  thing  that  occurred,  PUn.  ep.  i.  6- 
Ovid.  Met.  ix.  520*  either  with  their  own  hand,  Plin*  viii* 
9..  or  by  means  of  a  slave,  called  from  his  office,  NOTARL 
US,  Id.  iii.  5.  or  Tabellarius,  Ctc.  Phil.  ii.  4. 

The  pugiUares  were  of  an  oblong  form,  made  of  citron,  or 
boxwood,  or  ivory,  also  of  parchment,  covered  with  colour- 
ed or  white  wax,  Ovid.  Amor*  i.  12.  7.  Martial*  xtv,  3-  con- 
taining two  (dupkces,  *<**■%•')*  three,  four,  five,  ox  more 
leaves,  Martial,  ib.  with  a  small  margin,  raised  all  around, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  models  of  them  which  still  remain* 
They  wrote  on  them,  {exarabantj  with  a  stilus  ?  hence  Ce- 
ris  et  stylo  mcumbere,  for  in  pugUlaribus  scribere,  Plin*  ep« 
vii.  27-  Remitter e  stilum,  to  give  over  writing,  ib. 

As  the  Romans  never  wore  a  sword  or  dagger  in  the  city, 
PUn*  xxxiv*  14.  s-  39.  they  often,  upon  a  sudden  provoca* 
tion,  used  the  graphium  or  stilus,  as  a  weapon,  Suet.  C*s. 
82.  C.  28.  CL  15.  35.  Senec.  dc  clem*  v  14.  which  they  car- 
tied  in  a  case,  (theca  catamaria  mtgrapkiaria,  vel  graphL 
ariumJ  Martial-  xiv.  21*  Hence  probably  the  stilette  of 
the  modern  Italians. 

What  a  person  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  was  called 
CHIROGRAPHUS,  vel,*mCic.  Faro- xii.  It  svi.  21. 
guet,  Jul.  17*  Aug.  87.  which  also  signifies  one1?  hand  or 
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hand- writing,  Cic.  PhU*  ii*  4-  Fam-  ii*  13*  x.  21.  AtL  n.  20. 
Nat-  D.  ii-  74*  Versus  ipsius  chirographo  scrip  ti,  with  his 
own  hand,  Suet.  Ner.  52.  Cfurographum  ohcujus  wntariy 
Id*  Aug.  64.  Tit  3. 

But  chirographum  commonly  signifies  a  bond  or  obliga- 
tion which  a  person  wrote,  or  subscribed  with  his  own  hand, 
and  sealed  with  his  ring,  Juvenal'  xih-  137.  Suet.  Cal»  11. 
When  the  obligation  was  signed  by  both  parties,  and  a  co- 
py of  it  kept  by  each,  as  between  an  undertaker  and  his  em- 
ployer, &c.  it  was  called  SYNGRAPH  A,  -«*,  vel  -tow,  As- 
con*  in  Verr  i-  36.  Plaut-  Asin.  iv.  1.  which  is  also  put  for  a 
passport  or  furlough;  Plant.  Capt.  ii.  3-  90. 

-  A  place  where  paper  and  instruments  for  writing,  ot  books, 
were  kept,  was  called  SCRINIUM,  vel  C APSA,  an  cscri. 
•oir,  a  box  or  case,  (arcula,  vel  loculus),  Horat.  Sat*  i- 1.  f. 
4. 22*  and  10*  63-  commonly  carried  by  a  slave,  who  attend- 
ed  boys  of  rank  to  school,  Juvenal  x.  117*  called  Caps  a* 
aius,  Suet.  Ner-  36-  cm-  Librarius,  Id.  CI*  35-  together 
with  the  private  instructor,  Pjbdagogus,  Ibid  also  for  the 
most  part  of  servile  condition,  Plaut*  Bacch*  1.  2.  distin- 
guished from  the  public  teacher,  called  PRiECEPTOR, 
Ptin>  ep*  iv.  13.  Scnecdelra,  ii.  22.  Doctor,  tWMac  is- 
tex,  Id.  paneg*  47-  but  not  property  Domin us,  unless 
used  as  a  title  of  civility,  as  it  sometimes  was,  Suet.  CL  21. 
Tacit*  Ann*  ii.  87*  especially  to  a  person  whose  name  was 
unknown  or  forgotten,  as  Sir  among  us,  Senec-  ep-  iiL  47* 
thtfs,  Domin  a  is  used  ironically,  for  mistress  or  madam, 
Ter.  Heaut.  iv*  1.  15*    Augustus  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  called  Domin  us,  Suet.  53.  nor  Tiberius,  Id  27- 
because  that  word  properly  signifies  a  master  of  shea, 
fqui  domi/?r**rf,  vel  imperaf),  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  2.  33-  An 
under-teacher  was  called  Hypodidasculus,  Cic.  Fata, 
ix*  18. 

-  Boys  of  inferior  rank  carried  their  sachels  and  books 
themselves,  (jUevo  suspend  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto),  Hot. 
Sat  i.6.  74. 

When  a  book  was  all  written  by  an  author's  own  hand, 
and  not  by  that  of  a  transcriber,  {manu  hbrarii),  it  was  call, 
ed  AUTOGRAPHUS,  Suet.  Aug.  71. 87-  or  ldfographus. 
Gell.  ix  14. 
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The  memoirs  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  himself* 
or  his  actions,  were  called  Commentarii,  Cas-&  Cti> 
Brut.  75.  Suet.  C*s*  56.  Tib.  61-  also  put  for  any  registers, 
memorials,  or  journals,  fDtariay  ephemerides,  acta  ckurna+ 
&cO  Cic  Fam.  v.  12,  f.  viii*  11  Phil-  i-  1-  Verr.  v.  21. 
Liv.  i.  31.  &  32,  xlii.  6.  Suet.  Aug.  64.  Plin.  ep.  vi*22» 
x.  96.  Memorandums  of  any  thing,  or  extracts  of  a  book* 
were  called  Hypomnemata>  Cic*  Att-  xvi»  14*  21.  Also 
Comment  ar  u  electarum  \t\  excerptorumy  books  of  ex- 
tracts or  common  place-books,  Plin.  ep.  iiL  5. 

When  books  were  exposed  to  sale  by  booksellers,  (hi* 
bkopol*J,  they  were  covered  with  skins,  smoothed  with 
pumice  stone,  Horat.  ep>  i-  20  Ptki*  xxxvi.  21.  s*  42. 
CatuU.  xx.  8-  TibuU.  iii.  1. 10- 

When  a  book  was  sent  any  where,  the  roll  was  tied  with  a 
thread,  aiid  wax  put  on  the  knot,  and  sealed  ;  hence  signa* 
ta  volumina>  Horat.  ep.  i.  13.  so  letters,  Cic.  Sat.  iii-  5. 
The  roll  was  usually  wrapt  round  with  coarser  paper,  or 
parchment,  Phn.  xiii.  11.  or  with  part  of  an  old  book ;  to 
which  Horace  is  thpught  to  allude*  Ep.  i.  20*  13-  Hence 
the  old  Scholiast  on  this  place,  Fient  ex  te  opistographa 
literarum,  so  called,  because  the  inscription  written  on.  the 
back»  shewed  to  whom  the  letter  or  book  was  sent. 

Julius  Caesar,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  introduced  the 
custom  of  dividing  them  into  pages,  (pagin*)>  and  folding 
them  in  the  form  of  a  pocket  book,  or  account  book,  (libel* 
lus  memorialist  vel  rationalis),  with  distinct  pages,  like  our 
books  ;  whereas  formerly  Consuls  and  Generals,  wten 
they  wrote  to  the  senate,  used  to  continue  the  line  quite  a. 
cross  the  sheet,  {transversa  charta\  without  any  distinction 
of  pages,  and  roll  them  up  in  a  volume,  Suet.  C*s.  56. 
Hence  after  this  all  applications  or  requests  to  the  emperorc, 
and  messages  from  them  to  the  senate,  or  public  orders  to 
the  people,  used  to  be  written  and  folded  in  this  form,  called 
LIBELLI,  See  p.  26-  Suet.  Aug.  xlv.  53.  Tib.  xiii-  66. 
CI.  15.  N.  15.  Domit-  17.  Martial  viii.  31.  82.  or  Coni- 
cii,li,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.24.  Suet.  Tib.  xxii.  42-  Col-  18; 
CL  29*  rarely  used  in  die  angular ;  applied  chiefly  to  a  per- 
son's last  will,  see  p.  65.  also  to  writing  tables,  the  same 
with  pugiUarety  or  to  letters  written  on  them,  Cic,  /W*  viii* 
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10*  Fam.  iv.  12.  vi-  18.  ix.  26.  Q.  jfr.  ii.  11.  &**. Ot  5. 
JV.  49. 

A  writ  conferring  any  exclusive  right  or  privilege  was  cal- 
led DIPLOMA,  (i.  e.  hbeUus  duplicates,  vd  duorumfoHo 
rum,  consisting  of  two  leaves,  written  6n  one  side),  granted 
by  the  Emperor,  or  any  Roman  magistrate,  similar  to  what 
we  call  Letters  patent,  i.  e.  open  to  the  inspection  of  all,  or 
a  patent*  Cic-  Fam*  vi- 12*  Att.  x.  17-  Pis.  37.  Senee-  beo. 
vii.  10-  Suet  Aug  50-  Cal-  38.  Ner.  12.  Oth-  7.  given  par- 
ticularly  to  public  couriers,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  have 
the  use  of  the  public  horses  or  carriages  for  dispatch,  P&e- 
ep.  x.  54.  55. 121. 

Any  writing,  whether  on  paper,  parchment,  tablets,  or 
whatever  materials,  folded  like  our  books,  with  a  number  of 
distinct  leaves  above  one  another,  was  called  CODEX, 
f quasi  caudex,  pluriufn  tabularum  contextus,  Senec  de 
brev.  vit*  13.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  36-  46.  &  Ascon.  in  toe.)  parti. 
cularly  account-books ;  tabid*,  vel  Codices,  accepti  et 
expensi,  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  i-  2.  &c  Ver-  ii*  61.  Bbri  or  HbdL 
Thus  we  say,  liber  and  volumcn,  of  the  same  thing,  Quinc- 
til.-  ix.  4.  f  fiber '  grandi  volumine,  Gell-  xi.  6*  but  not  co- 
dex. Legere  vel  recitare  mum  codicem,  the  crime  of  the 
tribune  Cornelius,  who  read  his  own  law  from  a  book  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  when  the  herald  and  secretary, 
whose  office  that  was,  {Seep.  97.  &  189*)  were  hindered 
to  do  it  by  the  intercession  of  another  tribune,  ^^rtwr.  in 
Cornel  Cic.  Fat.  2.  Quinctil  iv.  4.  Hence,  in  after  times, 
Codex  was  applied  to  any  collection  of  laws,  See  p.  240. 

All  kinds  of  writings  were  called  LITERjE,  Cic.  pas- 
sim; Hence  Quam  velikm  nescihe  lxtebas,  I  wish  1 
could  not  write,  Suet.  Ner.  10.  Senec  Clem.  1-  but  liter*  is 
most  frequently  applied  to  epistolary  writings,  (EPISTO- 
L/E,  vel  chart*  epistolares),  Cic.  used  in  this  sense  by  the 
poets,  also  in  the  singular,  Ovid*  Pont.  i.  7.  &  9.  ii.  7.  iv. 
8.  Ep.  xviii.  9.  xix.  fin.<&  xxujln.  so  ima  negative  form, 
Cic.  Att.  xiii.  39*  Fam.  ii.  17.  Arch.  8.  Verr.  i.  36.  or  for 
one's  hand- writing,  {manus)%  Cic*  Att.  vii  2.  Buf  in  prose, 
Stera  commonly  signifies  a  letter  of  the  Alphabet. 

Epistola  was  always  sent  to  those  who  were  absent, 
Cic.  Q../r.  i.  \.  13.  Hi.  1.  3-  Fam.  1-  7.  ii.  4.  Copicitit 
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were  also  given  to  those  present,  Tacit.  Ann*  iv-  39«  Sencc. 
ep.  55-  So  Libelli,  Suet.  Aug.  84. 

The  Romans,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  divided  their 
letters,  if  long  into  pages,  Cic*  Att.  vi.  2*  Q,  fr  »i.  2.  3.  Fam. 
i\*  13.  xi.  25.  and  folded  them  in  the  form  of  a  little  book, 
Sencc-  ep.  45.  tied  them  round  with  a  thread,  lino  (obliga- 
&ant),  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  5.  Oyid.ep.  xviii.  28.  as  anciently,  Nep* 
Paus*  4.  Curt*  vii.  2.  covered  the  knot  with  wax,  or  with  a 
kind  of  chalk  (creta),  Cic.  Flacc.  16-  Verr.  iv.  26.  and  seal- 
ed it,  {obsignabant),  Plaut.  Bacch.  iv.  4.  64.  96*  first  wet- 
ting the  ring  with  spittle,  that  the  wax  might  not  stick  to  it, 
Ovid.  Trist.  v.  4.  5.  Amor.  ii.  15. 15.  Juvenal*  i.  68.  Hence 
epistolam  velliteras  resignare,  aperire,  vel  solvere,  to  open, 
AVp.  Harm.  11.  Cic*  Att.  xi.  9-  resolvere,  Liv.  xxvi.  15. 
If  any  small  postscript  remained,  after  the  page  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  written  crosswise,  tiransversim)  on  the  margin, 
Cic.  Att.  v.  I. 

In  writing  letters  the  Romans  always  put  their  own  name 
first,  and  then  that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  wrote,  Auson. 
ep.  20.  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  SUO,  as  a  mark  of 
familiarity  or  fondness,  Cic-  Es?  Plin.  Martial,  xiv  11.  if 
he  was  invested  with  an  office,  that  likewise  was  added;  but 
no  epithets,  as  among  us,  unless  to  particular  friends,  whom 
they  sometimes  called  Humanissimi,  optimi,  dulcissimi,  anu 
ma  su*,  &c.  Cic.  &.  Plin*  passim.    . 

They  always  annexed  the  letter  S  for  SALUTEM ,  sc. 
</zVi/,.  wishes  health;  as  the  Greek,  xmf  m,  or  the  like :  So 
Horace,  Ep*  i.  8-  Hence  salutem  alicui  mitt  ere,  Plant; 
Pseud,  i.  1.  39*  Ovid.  Her.  xvi.  1.  xviii.  1.,  &c.  midtamt 
vel  plurimam  dicere,  adscribere>  dare,  impertire,  nuntiare, 
referre,  &c-  as  we  express  it,  to  send  compliments,  fcta 
Cic*  Fam.  xiv.  1.  Att.  xvi*  3* 

They  used  anciently  to  begin  with,  Si  vales,  bene 
est,  w/ gaudeo,  ego  valeo,  Sencc* ep*  i*  15.  Phn* ep> 
\.  1L  Cic*  Fam.  v.  9. 10.  xiv.  8-  11.  &c-  which  they  often 
marked  with  capital  letters,  Hirt .  B-  Hisp.  26-  They  ended 
with  Vale,  Ovid*  Trtst.  v*  13-  33.  Cuka  ut  valeas  ; 
sometimes  ave  or  salve  to  a  near  relation,  with  this  addi- 
tion, ici  anime,  jmi  suavissime,  &c.  They  never  sub- 
scribed their  name,  as  we  do,  but  sometimes  added  a  prayer/ 

4D 
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for  the  prosperity  of  the  person  to  whom  they  wrote ;  as,2fctts 
ebsecro  utte  eonservent,  Suet  Tib-  21.  which  was  always 
done  to  the  Emperors,  Die.  Ivii.  11  and  called  Sub- 
scripts, Suet.  Tib  32-  The  day  of  the  month,  some- 
times the  hour,  was  annexed,  Suet*  Aug.  50; 

Letters  were  sent  by  a  messenger,  commonly  a  slave, 
called  TABELLARIUS,  Cic.  for  the  Romans  had  no  es- 
tablished post.  There  sometimes  was  an  inscription  on  the 
outside  of  the  letter,  sometimes  not,  Ptu&rch*  in  Dame. 
When  Decimus  Brutus  was  besieged  by  Antony  at  Muti* 
na,  Hirtius  and  Oetavius  wrote  letters  on  thin  plates  of  lead, 
which  they  sent  to  him  by  means  of  divers,  (urin*tores\  and 
$o  received  his  answers,  Duh  xivi.  36-  Frontin.  iii- 13.  7* 
Appian  mentions  letters  inscribed  on  leaden  bullets,  and 
thrown  by  a  sling  into  a  besieged  city  or  camp,  Mitkrid.  p, 
191-  See  Z&>,  xl*  9.  li.  10. 

Julius  Caesar,  when  he  wrote  to  any  one  what  he  wished 
to  be  kept  secret,  always  made  use  of  the  fourth  letter  after 
that  whieh  he  ought  to  have  used ;  as  d  for  a,  *  for  b,  fcf*. 
Suet*  Cacs.  56.  Dio.  xL  1 1.  Augustus  used  the  letter  follow- 
ing, Dh$*  li».3.  as  b  for  a,  and  e  for  »;  for  zfqa> Suet.  Aug. 
88.  Isidor.  i-  524*  So  that  those  only  could  understand  the 
meaning,  who  were  instructed  in  thew  method  of  writing, 
G*#xvii.9. 

The  Romans  had  slaves  or  freed  men  who  wrote  their  let- 
ters, called  a  »  epistoiis,  Suet*  Chad*  28.  (a  itanu,  vel 
amanuenses),  Suet.  C*s.  74-  Aug.  67.  Veep.  Tit.  I  3. 
and  accounts,  (a  ratiqnibus,  Ytlratwcinatores,  Cic-  Att 
i.  12-  Suet  Claud.  280  also  who  wrote  short-hand*  (  Actu- 
a&i  i,  Suet*  Jul,  55.  vel  Notarii,  Senee-  ep-  90-)  as  quick- 
ly as  one  could  speak ;  Currant  verba  &cet9  manus  estve- 
locior  iilis,  Martial  xiv.  208-  on  waxen  tables,  Auson.  ep. 
146*  17.  Monti,  iv.  195.  sometimes  put  for  amanuenses* 
Plin.ep.iii.  5.  ix.  36.  who  transcribed  their  books,  (Libra- 
an),  Gie*  Aw  xii.  3.  Lro>  xxxviik  55.  who  glufed  them, 
(clutivatores,  Cic*  Att*  iv.  4.  vulgarly  called  Ubrorum 
eoncinnatores  vel  compactores,  t</Mi«rty«f-,  book-binders) ; 
polished  them  with  pumice  stone,  (pumice  poliebant,  vel 
Uvigabant*  Ovid.  Trist*  i.  1.  9.  iii.  1. 130  anointed  them 
Vnth  the  juice  of  cedar*  (cedro  iUmebaut)  to  preserve  tbeo* 
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from  moths  and  rottenness,  (a  Uriels  et  carte),  Ibid.  &  Plin. 
xiii.  12.  Martial,  iii.  2.  v-  6*  vtii.  61-  (hence  carmina  cedro 
linenda,  worthy  of  immortality,  Herat,  art.  p.  332*  So 
Pers.  i.  42.)  and  marked  the  tides  or  index  with  vermilion, 
(Minium,  v.  cirwabarisy  Ovid*  Ibid*  Plin.  xxxni.  7. J  pur- 
ple, (coccus  vel  purpura),  Martial*  ib.  red-earth,  or  red- 
ochre,  (rubrical.  See  p.  239.  who  took  care  of  their  libra-* 
ry,  (abibliotheca),  Cic  Fam.  xiii.  77.  assisted  them  in 
their  studies,  (a  studiis,  Suet*  Col.  28  J  read  to  them, 
(Anagnostje,  sing.  -«,  Cic.  Att.  i.  12.  Fam.  v.  9.  Nep. 
Att- 14.  Lec tores,  Suet*  Jug-  78.  PUn.  ep.  ViiL  L) 

The  freed- men,  who  acted  in  some  of  these  capacities  un- 
der the  Emperors,  often  acquired  great  wealth  and  power. 
Thus  Narcissus,  the  secretary  (ab  cpistolis,  vd  secretisJ,  of 
Claudius,  and  Pallas,  the  comptroller  of  the  household,  fa 
rattombus).  Suet.  Claud.  28.  so  the  master  of  requests,  (a 
libellis).  Suet.  Dom.  14.  Tacit,  Ann.  xv.  35.  xvi.  8. 

The  place  where  paper  was  made,  was  called  OFFICI- 
NA  chartaria,  Plin.  xviii.  10.  where  it  was  sold,  T  ABER> 
NA ;  and  so  Officii*^  armorum,  Cic*  Phil*  vii.  4.  Cy- 
clop um,  workhouses,  Horat.  i.  4.  8.  Sapientii&,  Cic* 
lc%g>  i.  13  omnium  artium,  eldqucntix,  vel  dicendi,  schools, 
Id,  Orat.  13.  Fin*  v.  3.  But  officina  &  taberna  are  some-  • 
times  confounded,  Plin.  x.  43-  s.  SO. 

A  warehouse  for  paper,  or  books,  or  any  merchandise, 
was  called  Apotheca  ;  a  bookseller's  shop,  Taberna  %> 
lib R aria,  Cic.  Phtl*  ii.  9.  or  simply  Librarian  Gell.  v-  4* 
Librarium,  a  chest  for  holding  books,  Cic.  Mil  12. 

The  street  in  Rome,  where  booksellers  (bibliopole)  chief- 
ly lived,  was  called  Argiletus,  Matt.  i.  4.  or  that  part  of 
the  forum  or  street,  called  Janus  ;  where  was  a  temple  or  ' 
statue  of  the  god  Vertumnus,  Horat*  ep.  i.  20*  1. 

LIBRARIES. 

A  GREAT  number  of  books,  or  the  place  where  they 
where  kept,  was  called  BIBLIOTHECA,  a  library, 
Pesfus. 

The  first  famous  library  was  collected  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  B.  C.  284.  containing  - 
700,000  volumes,  Qetl  vi.  17.  the  next,  by  Attains,  or  Eu>  . 
atncs,  king  of  Pergamus,  Plin*  *iii.  12. 
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.  Adjoining  to  the  Alexandrian  library,  was  a  building,  call- 
ed MUSEUM,  (i*  e.  domicdium,  specus  vel  templum  musts 
dicatumj,  Plin.  ep.  i«  9.  for  the  accommodation  of  a  college 
or  society  (•*••**)  of  learned  men,  who  were  supported  there 
at  the  public  expence,  with  a  covered  walk  and  seats,  (ex- 
edr<z),  where  they  might  dispute,  Strab.  17.  An  additional 
museum  was  built  there  by  Claudius,  Suet.  Claud  -42-  Mu- 
seum is  used  by  us  for  a  repository  of  learned  curiosities  ; 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  by  Pliny,  xxvii.  2.  s.  6. 

.  A  great  part  of  the  Alexandrian  library  was  burnt  by  the 
flames  of  Caesar's  fleet,  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  hhn. 
self,  Plutarch  in  Cas.  fc?  ZXg-  42.  38.  but  neither  Caesar  him- 
self nor  Hirtius  mention  this  circumstance.  It  was  again 
restored  by  Cleopatra,  who,  for  that  purpose,  received  from 
Antony  the  library  of  Pergamus;  then  consisting  of  200,000 
volumes,  Plutarch,  in  Anton.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  A.  642. 

The  first  public  library  at  Rome,  and  in  the  world,  as 
Pliny  observes,  was  erected  by  Asinius  Pollio,  Plin.  vii-  30» 
xxxv.  2. in  the  Atrium  of  die  temple  of  Liberty,  Ovid.  Trist- 
iii.  1.  71*  on  Mount  Aventine,  Mart-  xii.  3-  5. 

Augustus  founded  a  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  tern, 
pie  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill,  Suet.  29.  Die  liii.  1.  and 
another,  in  name  of  his  sister  Octavia,  adjoining  to  the  the- 
atre of  Marcellus,  Plutarch,  in  Marcell.  Ovid.  Trist.  iii- 1. 
60.  &  69. 

There  were  several  other  libraries  at  Rome ;  in  the  Capi- 
tol, Suet*  Dom*  20.  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  Gell.  xvi.  8. 
in  the  house  of  Tiberius,  Gell  xiii.  18.  &c.  But  the  chief 
was  die  Ulpian  library,  instituted  by  Trajan,  Gell.  xi.  17. 
which  Dioclesian  annexed  as  an  ornament  to  his  Tkcrm*t 
Vopisc.  in  Prob-  2* 

Many  private  persons  had  good  libraries,  Cic*  Fam.  vii. 
28-  Qrfr.  iii.  4.  Att.  iv.  10.  Plutarch  in  LuculL  Senec.  de 
trdnq.  9-  Horat.  od.  i.  29.  13.  particularly  in  their  country 
villas,  CHc*  Fin.  iii-  2-  Martial,  vii.  16.  Plin.  ep.  ii*  17- 

Libraries  were  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures,  Suet. 
Tib*  70.  Plm*  ep.  iii-  7*  iv.  28-  particularly  of  ingenious 
and  learned  men,  Plin.  xxxv-  2*  JtwenaL  ii-  7.  the  walls 
and  roof  with  glasses,  Boeth.  Consot*  Plin.  xxxvi*  25.  &- 
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nectp.  &6.  Stat<  Sih.  i.  5. 42.  The  books  were  put  in.  pres- 
ses or  cases,  (Armaria  vel  caps  a),  along  the  walls, 
which  were  sometimes  numbered,  Fopisc.  Tac.  8.  called 
also  For u li,  Suet.  Aug.  31.  Juvenal,  iii.  219.  Locula- 
menta,  Senec.  tranq-  9.  Nidi,  Martial*  i.  118*  but  these 
are  supposed  by  some  to  denote  the  lesser  divisions  of  the 
cases. 

The  keeper  of  a  library  was  called  Bibliotheca  ;  J&- 
blwthecarius  is  used  only  by  later  writers. 

HOUSES  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

THE  houses  of  the  Romans  are  supposed  at  first  to  have 
been  nothing  else  but  cottages,  (cas*9  vel  tuguriaj, 
thatched  with  straw,  Ovid  Amor*  ii.  9*  18.  hence  CUL- 
MEN,  the  roof  of  a  house,  (quod  culmis  tegebaturJ^  Sen*, 
,  in  Virg  EcL  i.  6*  jEn.  viii.  654. 

After  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a 
more  solid  and  commodious  manner;  but  the  haste  in 
building  prevented  attention  to  the  regularity  of  the  streets, 
&V.  v.  55.  Diodor.  xiv*  116 

The  houses  were  reared  every  where  without  distinction, 
(nulla  dtstinctione  passim  erect* J >  Tacit.  Ann.  xv,  43-  or 
regard  to  property,  omisso  sui  alienique  discrimine,  adeo  ut 
forma  urbis  esset  occupata  magis,  quam  divisa  similis)% 
where  every  one  built  in  what  part  he  chose,  Iav.  ib*  and 
till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  houses  were  covered  only 
with  shingles,  or  thin  boards,  (SC ANDULjE,  vel  sctndu- 
Ac,  i.  e.  tabelt*9  in  parvus  laminas  sctss*),  Plin-  xvi*  10*  s. 
15. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus  that  Rome  was  first  a- 
domed  with  magnificent  buildings ;  hence  that  Emperor 
used  to  boast,  that  he  had  found  it  of  brick,  but  should 
leave  it  of  marble  ;  Marmoream-se  relinquere*  quam  lateri- 
tarn  acccpissct,  Suet.  Aug.  29*  The  streets,  however,,  still 
were  narrow  and  irregular,  Suet.  Ner.  38.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv. 
38«  and  private  houses  not  only  incommodious,  but  even 
dangerous  from  their  height,  and  being  mostly  built  of  wood, 
Juvenal,  iii.  193.  Sec*  Scabs  habito  tribusy  sed  altis,  three 
stories  high,  Martial  i»  118* 
.  In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  city  wa§  set  on  fire,  and  more 
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than  two  thirds  of  it  burnt  to  the  ground*  Of  fourteen 
wards  Cregiones),  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  only  four 
remained  entire,  Tacit  Ann*  xv.  40.  Nero  himself  was 
thought  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  conflagration.  He 
beheld  it  from  the  tower  of  Maecenas :  and  delighted,  as 
he  said,  with  the  beauty  of  the  flame,  played  the  taking  of 
Tray,  drest  like  an  actor,  Suet.  38.  Tacit*  Ann.  xv-  39*  40. 
44. 

The  city  was  rebuilt  with  greater  regularity  and  splen- 
dor. The  streets  were  made  straight  and  broader.  The 
areas  of  the  houses  were  measured  out,  and  their  height  re- 
stricted to  70  feet,  as  under  Augustus,  Strab.  v.  />.  162. 
Each  house  had  a  portico  before  it,  fronting  the  street,  and 
did  not  communicate  with  any  other  by  a  common  wall  as 
formerly-  It  behoved  a  certain  part  of  every  house  to  be 
built  of  Gabian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was  proof  against 
.  fire,  (ignibus  impervius)>  Tacit*  Ann.  xv.  53. 

-  These  regulations  were  subservient  to  ornament  as  well  as 
utility*  Some,  however,  thought  that  the  former  narrow- 
ness of  the  streets,  and  height  of  the  houses,  were  more  con- 
ducive  to  health,  as  preventing  by  their  shade  the  excessive 
heat,  Ibid. 

Buildings,  in  which  several  families  lived,  were  called  IN- 
SULA ;  houses  in  which  one  family  lived,  DOMUS,  vel 
jEdes  pRrv ata,  Suet.  Ner*  xvi.  38.  44.  Tacit.  Ann*  vi. 
45*  xv.  41*  See  p.  56* 

'  We  know  little  of  the  form  either  of  the  outside  cm-  inside 
of  Roman  houses,  as  no  models  of  them  remain.  The 
small  houses  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  bear  little  or 
no  resemblance  to  the  houses  of  opulent  Roman  citizens. 

The  principal  parts  were, 

1.  VESTIBULUM,  which  was  not  properly  a  part  of 
the  house,  but  an  empty  space  before  the  gate,  through 
which  there  was  an  access  to  it,  GelL  xvi.  5.  Cic.  Citcin- 12. 
Phut.  Most.  iii.  2.  130* 

The  vestibule  of  the  golden  palace  faurea  domus')  of  Ne- 
ro, was  so  large,  that  it  contained  three  porticos,  a  mile  long 
each,  and  a  pond  like  a  s&a,  surrounded  with  buildings  like 
a  city,  Suet  Ncr.  30.  Here  was  also  a  colossus  or  statue 
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of  himself,  of  enormous  magnitude,  120  feet  high.  See  p> 
374. 

2.  JANUA,  ostium,  v  A  fores,  the  gate,  (Porta  murorum 
etcastrorum  \  J  a  n  u  a  parietis  et  domorum),  made  of  various 
kinds  of  wood,  cedar,  or  cypress,  Firg.  G.  ii.  442.  elm,  oak, 
8u>  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  487-  Amor-  ii.  1-25.  sometimes  of  iron, 
PlauL  Pers-  iv.  4.  21.  or  brass,  P&n.  xxxhr.  3.  and  espeT 
cially  in  temples,  of  ivory  and  gold,  Cic*  Ferr.  iv.  56.  PBsu 
viii.  10* 

The  gate  was  commonly  raised  above  the  ground,  so  that 
they  had  to  ascend  to  it  by  steps,  Firg.  Mn.  ii.  492.  Sen*  ep. 
84. 

The  pillars  at  the  sides  of  the  gates,  projecting  a  little 
without  the  wall,  were  called  ANTiE,  and  the  ornaments 
affixed  to  them,  wrought  in  wood  or  stone,  Antepagmeh- 
%  a,  Festus. 

When  the  gate  was  opened  among  the  Romans,  the  folda 
{v a  lvje,  quod  intus  revoWantur)  bent  inwards,  unless  it 
was  granted  to  any  one  by  a  special  law  to  open  his  door 
outward ;  as  to  P.  Valerius  Poplkola,  and  his  brother,  who 
had  twice  conquered  the  Sabines,  (ut  domus  eorum  fere* 
extra  aperirenturj,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  after  the  manner  of  the 
Athenians,  whose  doors  opened  to  the  street,  (in  publicum) ; 
and  when  any  one  went  out,  he  always  made  a  noise,  by 
striking  the  door  on  the  inside,  to  give  warning  to  those 
without,  to  keep  at  a  distance:  Hence  Crepuit  fori*, 
Conor epuit  a  Qlycerio  ostium,  the  door  of  Gly cerium  hath 
creaked,  i.  e.  is  about  to  be  opened  ;  Ter.  And.  iv.  1.  59. 
Hec.  iv.  1.  6-  Phut-  AmpK  1. 2. 34.  This  the  Greeks  call* 
ed  +•#'»  **•» ;  and  knocking  from  without,  ******,  pulsar* 
vel  pultare. 

.  A  slave  watched  (servabat)  at  the  gate  as  porter,  (JANI- 
TOR), Ovid.  Fast.  L,  13&  hence  called  OSTIAR1US, 
ruEH  ab  janua,  JVep.  Han*  12»  Claustritumus,  GelL  xii* 
10.  usually  in  chains,  (catenatus),  Columel*  prxf.  Ovid* 
Am.  i.  <i.  1.  &  25*  which,  when  emancipated,  he  consecra- 
ted to  the  Lares,  Horat.  i.  5-  65.  or  to  $atiirn,  Mart,  iii*  29. 
armed  with  a  staff  or  rod,  (arundp,  vel  inrga),  Senec.  de 
Const.  14.  and  attended  by  a  dog,' likewise  chained,  Suet. 
Fit*  16.  Senec*  de  Ira,  iii,  37.    On  the  porter's  cell,  was 
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sometimes  this  inscription,  Cave  canem,  Petron.  29- 
PlautMost.ni.  2-  162. 

Dogs  were  also  employed  to  guard  the  temples,  Cic.  SexU 
Rose.  20-  Arnob.  vi.  and  because  they  failed  to  give  warn- 
ing when  the  Gauls  attacked  the  Capitol,  Liv.  v.  47.  a  "cer- 
tain number  of  them  were  annually  carried  through  the  city, 
and  then  impaled  on  a  cross,  Plin*  xxix*  4.  . 

Females  also  were  sometimes  set  to  watch  the  door,  J  ani- 
trices),  usually  old  women,  Plant.  Cure,  i- 1*  76.  TibuII- 
L  7.  67.  Petron*  55. 

On  festivals,  at  the  birth  of  a  child  or  the  like,  the  gates 
were  adorned  with  green  branches,  flowers,  and  lamps,  Ju- 
venal ix-  85*  xii.  91-  as  the  windows  of  the  Jews  at  Rome 
mereon  Sabbaths,  Senec.  95.  Pers*v.  180.  Before  the  gate 
of  Augustus,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  were  set  up  bran- 
ches of  laurel,  as  being  the  perpetual  conqueror  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  Ovid.  Trist.  in-  1.  39.  Plin.  xv.  30.  s.  39.  hence 
Laureate  fores.  Senec.  ad  Polyb-  35-  Laurigeri 
Penates  ;  Martial,  viii.  1.  So  a  crown  of  oak  was  sus- 
pended on  die  top  of  his  house  as  being  the  preserver  of  his 
citizens,  Plin.  xvi.  3.  which  honour  Tiberius  refused ; 
Suet*  26.  The  laurel  branches  seem  to  have  been  set  up 
on  each  side  of  the  gate,  in  the  vestibule ;  and  the  civic 
crown  to  have  been  suspended  from  above  between  them : 
hence  Ovid  says  of  the  laurel :  mediamque  tuebere  quercutn, 
Met.  i.  563« 

The  door,  when  shut,  was  secured  by  bars,  (obices,  clous* 
fra,  repagula,  vectes) ;  iron  bolts,  {pessu&j  ;  chains,  Juv. 
iii.  304.  locks,  (ser*)>  and  keys,  (cloves)  :  Hence  obdere 
pessulutn  foribus,  to  bolt  the  door,  Ter.  Heaut.  ii-  3*  37. 
occludere  ostium  pessulis,  with  two  bolts,  one  below,  and 
another  above,  Plaut-  AuL  i-  2.  25.  uncinum  immittere,  to 
fix  the  bolt  with  a  hook ;  obserare  fores,  vel  ostium,  to  lock 
the  door,  Ter.  Eun.  iv.  0.  25.  seram  ponere,  Juvenal,  vi. 
34.  appositajanuafultasera,  lock'd,  Ovid.  Art.  A.  ii.  244. 
reserare,  to  open,  to  unlock,  Ovid.  Met*  x.  384.  excutere 
poste  seram.  Am.  i.  6.  24.  &c.  It  appears,  that  the  locks 
of  the  ancients  were  not  fixed  to  the  pannels  Qimpages)  of 
the  doors  with  nails  like  ours,  but  were  taken  off  when  the 
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door  was  opened  as  our  padlocks :  Hence,  et  jaceat  tticita 
lapsa  catena  sera,  Propert.  iv«  12.  26* 

Knockers  (marculi  v.  mallet)  were  fixed  to  the  doors,  or 
bells  (tintirmabuld)  hung  up,  as  among  us,  Suet.  Aug*  91» 
Senec.  de  Ira,  iii-  35.  Dio.  liv-  4. 

The  porter  usually  asked  those  who  knocked  at  the  gate, 
who  they  were,  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  3  !•  He  admitted  or  excluded 
such  as  his  master  directed,  Suet.  Oth.  3.  Senec  ep.  47» 
Sometimes  he  was  ordered  to  deny  his  master's  being  at 
home,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  68-  Martial,  ii.  5.  v.  23.  Ovid.jArt- Am. 
ii.  521* 

Besides  the  janitor,  the  emperors  and  great  men  had  per- 
sons who  watched  or  kept  guard  in  the  vestibule,  (Excu- 
BiiE,  v«?/custodia),  Tacit  Ann*  xv.  52.  to  which  Virgil  „ 
alludes,  Mn.  vi.  554.  575. 

A  door  in  the  back  part  of  the  house  was  called  POSTI- 
CUM,*  vel  posticum  ostium,  Plaut*  Stich.  iii.  1.  40.  Horat- 
ep-  i.  5.  31.  or  Pseudothyrum,  v  »o/f,  Cic.  Verr.  ii-  20* 
Red.  in  Senat.  6-  that  in  the  forepart,  Anticum  Festus. 

3-  The  Janua*  or  principal  gate,  was  the  entrance  to  the 
ATRIUM,  or  AULA,  the  court  or  hall,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  large  oblong  square,  surrounded  with  covered 
or  arched  galleries,  (porticus  tecta  vel  laqueata)%  Auson. 
Idyll-  x.  49. 

Three  sides  of  the  Atrium  were  supported  on  pillars,  in 
later  times,  of  marble,  Plin.  xvii.  h — xxxvi.  2.  &  3. 

The  side  opposite  to  the  gate  Was  called  TABLINUM  ; 
and  the  other  two  sides,  ALiE,  Vitruv.  vi.  4. 

The  tablinum  was  filled  with  books,  and  the  records  of 
what  any  one  had  done  in  his  magistracy,  Plin-  xxxv.  2. 

In  the  atrium,  the  nuptial  couch  was  erected,  See  p.  508. 
the  mistress  of  the  family,  with  her  maid-servants,  wrought 
at  spinning  and  weaving,  Cic.  Mitt.  5«  Nep*  pr*f.  (In  medio 
*dhtm,  i.  e.  in  atrio,  Liv.  i*  57.) 

The  ancient  Romans  used  every  method  to  encourage  do- 
mestic industry  in  women.  Spinning  and  weaving  constitut- 
ed their  chief  employment. 

To  this  the  rites  of  marriage  directed  their  attention,  See 
p.  506.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  poets,  Virg. 
AEn.  viii*  408.  ix.  488.  and  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been 
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the  place  appropriated  for  their  working,  (ex_veteremore  tM 
atriotel*  texebantury  Ascon.  inCioproMiL  5.)  that  their 
industry  might  be  conspicuous :  hence  the  qualities  of  a 
good  wife,  {monger*  uxoris\probitas>  forma,  j£desf  fame 
pudiciti**  lanijic*que  mantis ^  Auson-  Parent,  ii-  3.  xvL  3. 
But  in  after  times,  women  of  rank  and  fortune  became  so 
luxurious  and  indolent,  that  they  thought  this  attention  be. 
low  them.  Nunc  pler*que  sic  luxu  et  inertia  defluimt,  utne 
hnificii  quidemcuramsusciperedignentur>  Columel-  Proem. 
On  this  account,  slaves  only  were  employed  in  spinning 
and  weaving,  (Textores  et  textrices,  lamfici^  et  -*), 
and  a  particular  place  appropriated  to  them,  where  they 
wrought,  (textrina,  w/-um).  Thus  Verres  appointed 
in  Sicily,  Cic.  Ferr-  iv.  26. 

The  principal  manufacture  was  of  wool;  for  although 
tliefcf  tvere  those  who  made  linen,  linteones,  Phut.  Aid. 
iii.  5.  38.  Serv.  in  Mn.  vii.  14.  and  a  robe  of  linen,  (uestu 
Untea),  seems  to  have  been  highly  valued,  Cic*  Ferr.  v*  56. 
yet  it  was  not  much  worn. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  de- 
scribed by  Ovid,  Met'  vi.  53*  dressing  the  wool ;  picking  or 
teasing,  combing,  and  carding  it,  (Janam  carpere+p  ecterc, 
v-  pectmare,  carminare,  &c.)  spinning  (nere,  poet  ducere>vd 
inhere)  with  a  distaff,  (colus),  and  spindle,  (fusus), 
.  winding  or  forming  the  thread  into  clews,  (glomerare) ;  dy- 
ing, {tingere^fucare^fuco  medicare)* 

The  wool  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  put  in  round 
Wis,  (glomerari  in  orbes)*  before  it  was  spun,  Ovid.  Met. 
19.  Horat.  ep.  L  13.  14. 

Wool,  when  new  cut,  (recens  tonsaJy  with  its  natural 
moisture,  was  called  SUCCIDA,  (a  succo,  Farr.)  so  imdi- 
er  succida,  plump,  Plaut  Mil-  iii.  1.  193.  It  used  to  be 
anointed  with  wine  or  oil,  or  swine's  grease,  to  prepare  it 
for  being  dyed,  Juvenal*  v.  24.  Plin.  viii.  48.  xxix.  2.  Parr. 
JZ.JZ.iL  11- 

The  loom,  (machina  in  qua  tela  tcacitur),  or  at  least  that 
part  to  which  the  web  was  tied,  was  called  JUGUM,  a  cy- 
linder or  round  beam  across  two  other  beams,  in  this  form, 
n,  resembling  the  jugum  ignominiosum,  under  which  van- 
quished enemies  were  made  to  pass,  Festw,  6?  2av.  ul  28, 
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,  The  threads  or  thrums  which  tied  the  web  to  the  jugum% 
were  called  UCI A ;  the  threads  extended  longwise,  and  al- 
ternately raised  and  depressed,  STAMEN,  the  warp,  [a 
standoj,  because  the  ancients  stood  when  they  wove,  plac- 
ing the  web  perpendicularly  (whence  Radio  stantis  (i.  e. 
pendentis)  percurrens  stamina  tela,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  2750  and 
wrought  upwards,  in  altitudinem,  vel  sursum  versum,  Fes*. 
tus),  which  method  was  dropt,  except  by  the  linen  weav- 
ers, (Linteones)  ;  and  in  weaving  the  Tunica  Rrcta,  lb. 

The  threads  inserted  into  the  warp,  were  called  SUBTE- 
MEN,  the  woof  or  weft*  (quasi  subteximen,  vel  substamen)% , 
some  read  subtegmen, but  improperly :  the  instrument  which 
separated  the  threads  of  the  warp,  AR  UN  DO,  the  reed; 
which  inserted  the  woof  into  the  warp,  RADIUS,  the  shut, 
tie  ;  which  fixed  it  when  inserted,  PECTEN,  the  lay,  0- 
vid.  Met*  vi.  53.  w/Spath a,  Senec.  ep.  91.  When  the 
web  was  woven  upright,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  like  a  sword, 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  this  purpose ;  as  in  the  weaving 
of  Arras,  of  Turkey  carpetting,  &c.  in  which  alone,  the  up- 
right mode  of  working  is  now  retained,  the  weft  is  driven  up 
with  an  instrument  somewhat  like  a  hand,  with  the  fingers 
stretched  out,  made  of  lead  or  iron.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  ancients  made  use  of  the  reed  and  lay  for  driving  up  the 
weft  as  the  moderns  do.  The  principal  part  of  the  machinery 
of  a  loom,  vulgarly  called  the  Caam  or  Hiddles>  composed 
of  eyed  or  hooked  threads,  through  which  the  warp  passes, 
and  which,  being  alternately  raised  and  depressed  by  the 
motion  of  the  feet  on  the  Treadles,  raises  or  depresses  the 
warp,  and  makes  the  shed  for  transmitting  the  shuttle  with 
the  weft,  or  something  similar,  seems  also  to  have  been  call. 
ed  LICI A  ;  hence  Licia  tela  addere%  to  prepare  the  web  for 
weaving,  to  begin  to  weave,  Virg.  G.  i.  285. 

When  figures  were  to  be  woven  on  cloth,  several  threads 
of  the  warp  of  different  colours  were  alternately  raised  and 
depressed  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  woof  was  inserted :  If, 
for  instance,  three  rows  of  threads  (tria  hcid)  of  different 
colours  were  raised  or  inserted  together,  the  cloth  was  call- 
ed TRILIX,  wrought  with  a  triple  tissue  or  warp,  which 
admitted  the  raising  of  th  rear's  cf  \  t  y  p  rticul;  r  colour  or 
quality,  sit  pleasure,  Virg.  •$»•  iii,  467.  v.  259.  vii<  390, 
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§o  silix,  Id-  xii.  375*  Hence  the  art  of  mixing  colours  or 
gold  and  silver  in  cloth  :  thus,  Fert picturatas  auri  subtemi- 
ne  vestes*  figured  with  a  weft  of  gold,  Virg.  Mn.  iiL  483. 
The  warp  was  also  called  TRAM  A,  Senec.  ep-  91.  Hence 
trama  figur*,  skin  and  bones,  like  a  thread-bare  coat,Pers. 
vi*  73.  but  Servius  makes  trama  the  same  with  mbtcmen% 
Virg.  JEn.  iii.  483. 

The  art  of  embroidering  cloth  with  needle  work  facu  pin- 
gere)  is  said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  the  Phrygians ; 
whence  such  vests  were  called  Phryc ion IjB,  Plin.  Vui. 
48.  s.  74.— ^the  interweaving  of  gold,  faurum  uttexere\  by 
King  Attalus  ;  whence  Vestes  ATTALiCiB,  lb-  In  Pro- 
pert,  iii.  18-  19. — the  interweaving  of  different  colours  (»- 
lores  diver sos  pictura  intexere)  by  the  Babylonians  ;  hang- 
ings and  furniture  of  which  kind  of  doth  for  a  dining-room 
(trickniarva  Babylonica)  cost  Nero  L.  32,281  :  13  r  4.  ster- 
ling, quadragies  sestertio  ;  anjl  even  in  the  time  of  Cato  cost 
800,000  sestertii,  Plin-  ibid.— the  raising  of  several  threads 
at  once,  (plurimis  liciis  texere\  by  the  people  of  Alexandria 
in  iEgypt,  which  produced  a  cloth  similar  to  the  Baby- 
lonian, called  Polymita,  (ex  ***v%>  multus,  et  *«**,./?/*«»), 
lb.  &  Martial  xiv.  150.  Isidor-  xix.  22.  wrought,  as  weav- 
ers say,  with  a  many -leaved  caam  or  comb-  The  art  of  mix- 
ing  silver  in  cloth  (argentumm  Jiladeducere%  et  fiRsargcnteis 
vestimenta  contexereJ  was  riot  invented  till  under  the  Gretk 
emperors  ;  when  clothes  of  that  kind  of  stuff  came  to  be 
much  used  under  the  name  of  Vestimenta  Sst&mati- 
n  a,  Salmas.  ad  Vopisci  Aurelian.  46. 

From  the  operation  of  spinning  and  weaving,  F1LUM,  a 
thread,  is  often  put  for  a  style  or  manner  of  writing,  Cic* 
Lei  7.  Orat.  ii.  22.  iii.  26.  Fam.  ix*  12.  Gel  xx  5.  and 
ducere  or  deducere,  to  write  or  compose  ;  Juvenal- 
vii.  74.  thus,  Tenui  deducta  poematafilo%  i.  e.  suhtUiore  sti- 
h  scrip  ta,  Horat.  ep.  ii.  1. 225.  So  deduction  dicere  carmen, 
to  sing  a  pastoral  poem,  written  in  a  simple  or  humble  siyle, 
Virg.  eel.  vi.  5. — Ovid.  Trist*  I.  10. 18.  ep*  xvii-  8a  Pont. 
i.  5.  7.  &  13.  also  texere,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  2b  Q.fratt-  iiL 
5.  and  subtexere,  to  subjoin,  Tibutt.  iv.  1. 21 1. 

In  the  Atrium  anciently  the  family  used  to  sup,  Serv*  in 
Virg  Mn  i.  726,  iii,  353-  where  likewise  was  the  kitchen, 
Cy  lib  a,  Ibid.* 
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In  the  Atrium,  the  nobility  placed  the  images  of  their  an- 
cestors, seep.  33.  the  clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons, 
Horat.  ep.  u  5.  31.  Juvenal,  vii-  71.  and  receive  the  spor- 
tula,  See  p.  490. 

The  Atrium  was  also  adorned  with  pictures,  statues, 
plate,  &c  and  the  place  where  these  were  kept  was  called 
P1NATHECA,  Plin.  xxxv.  2.  Petro*  29.  83. 

In  later  tim€s,  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  divided  in- 
to different  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hangings  or 
veils,  (velajy  into  which  persons  were  admitted,  according 
to  their  different  degrees  of  favour ;  whence  they  were  call- 
ed  amid  ADMISSIONIS  prima*  secunda,  vel  tertiae ; 
which  distinction  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  by  C.- 
Gracchus and  Livius  Drusus,  Senec.  de  bene/,  vi.  33.  34. 
Clem*\.  10.  Hence, those  who  admitted  persons  into  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  were  called  Ex  officio  admis- 
sionis,  Suet.Vesp.  14.  vel  Admission  ales,  Lamprid-in 
Alex  4.  and  the  chief  of  them,  Macister  admissionum, 
master  of  ceremonies,  Vopisc.  Aurelian.  12-  usually  freed- 
men,.who  used  to  be  very  insolent  under  weak  or  wicked 
princes,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3*  and  even  to  take  money  for  admis- 
sion, Senec.  const.  Sapient.  14-  but  not  $o  under  good  prin- 
ces, Plin-  paneg-  47. 

There  was  likewise  an  atrmm  in  temples ;  thus  atrium 
Zabertatis,  Cic.  Mil.  22.  Liv.  xxv.  7.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  31. 
Atrium  publicum  in  Capttolw,  Li  v.  xxiv.  10. 

In  the  hall  there  was  an  hearth  (FOCUS),  on  which  a 
fire  was  kept  always  burning  near  the  gate,  under  the  chaiige 
of  the  janitor,  Ovid.  Fast*  i.  135.  around  it  the  images 
of  the  Lares  were  placed ;  whence  Lar  is  put  for  focus* 
ibid* 

The  ancients  had  not  chimneys  for  conveying  the  smoke 
through  the  walls  as  we  have  \  hence  they  were  much  in- 
fested with  it,  Horat.  Sab  i.  5.  81.  Fitruv.  vii.  3.  hence  also 
the  images  in  the  hall  are  called  FuMOSA,Cfc.  Pis*  I  Ju- 
venal. viiL  8.  and  December  Fumosus,  from  the  use  of 
fires  in  that  month,  Martial,  v.  3 1.  5. 

They  burnt  wood,  Horat.  od.  i.  9. 5.  which  they  were  at 
great  pains  to  dry,  Id.  iii.  17.  14.  and  anoint  with  the  lees 
pf  oil,  famurca)*  to  prevent  smoke,  Plin.  x  v.  8.  hence  calkd 
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ligna  ACAPNA,  (exapriv.  et  ***»•«,  fumus)%  Mart*  xiii. 
15- vel  cocta,  nefumumfaciant%  Ulpian-  de  legg.  iiL  1, 
S3.  CatodeR  R.c.  130. 

The  Romans  used  portable  furnaces,  (camim  portatiles, 
fornaccs,  vel  -cula,foculii  ignitabula  vel  eschar*),  for  carry- 
ing embers  and  burning  coals,  (pruna  vel  carbones  ignitiJ, 
to  warm  the  different  apartments  of  a  house,  Suet.  Ttb.  74. 
Vit.  8-  which  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  Cat.  de  re  rust.  18.  Colum.  xi.  1. 

In  the  time  of  Seneca,  a  method  was  contrived  of  convey- 
ing heat  from  a  furnace  below,  by  means  of  tubes  or  canals 
affixed  to  the  walls,  {per  tubos  parietibus  impresses)*  which 
warmed  the  rooms  more  equally,  Senec*  ep.  90.  de  pravtd- 
4. 

4.  An  open  place  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  where  the 
fain- water  fell,  and  which  admitted  light  from  above,  was 
called  IMPLU  VIUM,  or  Compluvium,  Festus ;  Varro  de 
L-  L.  iv  33.  Ascon-  in  Cic-  Varr.  i.  23.  Liv.  xliii.  IS.  ^L 
so  CavjEdium,  or  Cavum  odium,  Varr-  ibid*  Plin.  ep,  ii. 
17-  commonly  uncovered,  (suhdwale) ;  if  not,  from  its 
arched  roof,  called  Testudo,  Varr-  ibid. 

Vitruvius  directs,  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  the 
third,  nor  less  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  A  - 
trium,  vi.  4. 

The  slave  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Atrium  and  what  it 
contained,  was  called  ATRIENSIS,  Petron.  29.  He  held 
the  first  rank  among  his  fellow  slaves,  Cic.  Top.  5.  PlauU 
Am.  ii-  3.  80«  and  exercised  authority  over  them,  Id.  ii.  4* 
18. 

5.  The  sleeping  apartments  in  a  house  were  called  CU- 
BICUL  A  dormitoria^  vel  nocturna,  noctis,  et  somni  ;  for 
there  were  also  cubicula  diurna,  for  reposing  in  the  day-time, 
Plin.  ep.  i.  3.  ii.  17.  v-  6. 

Each  of  these  had  commonly  an  anti-chamber  adjoining, 
(Procoetum,  vel  Procestrium),  Ibid. 

There  were  also  in  bed-chambers  places  for  holding 
books,  inserted  in  the  walls,  {armaria  parieti  inserta),  Id. 
ii.  17. 

Any  room  or  apartment  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house, 
under  lock  and  key,  as  we  say,  was  called  CONCLAVE, 
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vel  -it/to,  Ter.  Heaut.  v.  1.  29.  (a  con  et  clavis,  gworf  una 
clavi  clauditur,  Festus  ;  vel  ^t/orf  infra  «/m  /wt/m  loca 
multa  et  cubicula  clausa  sunt,  adharentia  tnclinwy  Donat* 
in  Ter.  Eun*  iii-  5.  35.)  put  also  for  the  Triclinium,  Cic. 
Verr*  iv.  26*  Orat.  ii.  86.  Quinctil.  ix.  2.  HoraU  sat  ii.  6. 
113. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  women  had  a  separate  apartment 
from  the  men,  called  GYNiECEUM,  (y»H,  Cic.  Phil. 
ii.  37.  Ter.  Phorm-  v.  6.  22. 

The  slaves  who  took  care  of  the  bed-chamber  were  call- 
ed CUBICULARII,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  14  Suet.  Tib.  21-  or 
Cubiculares,  Id  Ner*  38.  the  chief  of  them,  Proposi- 
tus cubiculo,  vel  Decurio  Cubiculariorum,  Suet 
Dom.  16.  6t  17.  They  were  usually  in  great  favour  with 
their  masters,  and  introduced  such  as  wanted  to  see  them, 
Cic  ibid,  for  the  Emperors  often  gave  audience  in  their  bed- 
chamber ;  the  doors  of  which  had  hangings  or  curtains 
suspended  before  them,  (foribus  pr*tenta  vela\  Tacit.  Ann* 
5*  Suet-  CI.  10.  which  were  drawn  wgi  (levabantur)  when 
any  one  entered,  Senec.  ep.  81. 

The  eating  apartments  were  called  Ccenationes,  C&nacih 
la,  vel  Trwlinia.    See  p.  472.  &  473- 

A  parlour  for  supping  or  sitting  in,  was  called  DLET  A, 
Plin.  ep.  ii- 17.  Suet*  CI  10.  Sometimes  several  apartments 
joined  together,  werecalled  by  that  name, or  Zeta,  Plvn.  ep. 
ii.  17*  v.  6.  and  a  small  apartment  or  alcove,  which  might  be 
joined  to  the  principal  apartment,  or  separated  from  it  at 
pleasure,  by  means  of  curtains  apd  windows,  ZOTHECA, 
vel  -cukiy  ibid* 

Di>et  a,  in  the  civil  law,  is  often  put  for  a  pleasure-house 
in  a  garden :  So  Plin.  ep.  ii*  17.  and  by  Cicero,  for  diet9  or 
a  certain  mode  of  living,  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  Att.  iv.  5. 
It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  cubiculum,  Plin.  ep*  vi.  16. 

An  apartment  for  basking  in  the  sun  was  called  SOLA- 
RIUM, Plaut.  Mil.  ii.  4-  25.  Suet.  CI.  10.  which  Nero  ap- 
pointed to  be  made  on  the  portico  before  the  house,  Id.  Ner. 
16.  or  Heliocaminus,  Plin.  ib. 

The  apartments  of  a  house  were  variously  constructed 
and  arranged  at  different  times,  and  according  to  the  different 
taste  of  individuals- 
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The  Roman  houses  were  covered  with  tHes,  (teguhe)*  of 
a  considerable  breadth  ;  hence  bricks  and  tiles  are  mention- 
ed in  Vitruvius  and  ancient  monuments,  two  feet  broad, 
(bipedales) ;  and  a  garret,  (ccenaculum),  covered  by  one 
tile  ;  Suet.  Gramm.  11-  When  war  was  declared  against 
Antony,  the  senators  were  taxed  at  4  oboU  or  10  asses  far 
every  tile  on  their  houses,  whether  their  own  property  or  hir- 
ed, Dio,  xlvi-  31.  In  Nonius  Marcellus  we  read,  In  singu- 
las  tegulas  impositis  sexcentis  sexcenties  confici  posse*  c- 
iv.  93.  But  here  sexcentis  is  supposed  to  be  by  mistake  for 
sex  tmmmisy  or  singulas  tegulas  to  be  put  for  singula  Ucta, 
each  roof. 

The  roofs  Q  ect a)  of  the  Roman  houses  seem  to  have  been 
generally  of  an  angular  form,  like  ours,  the  top  or  highest 
part  of  which  was  called  FASTIGIUM,  Fcstos,  Vhrg.  JEn. 
i-  442.  ii.  458-  758*  hence  operifastigium  imponere,  to  fin- 
nish,  Cic.  Off-  iii.  7.  put  also  for  the  whole  roof,  Cic.  Orat. 
iii.  46-  Qfr*  iii.  1.  4*  but  particularly  for  a  certain  part  on 
the  top  of  the  front  of  temples,  where  inscriptions  were  made* 
Plin.  paneg.  54.  and  statues  erected,  Pint,  xxxv.  12.  s.  45. 
xxxvi.  5.    Hence  it  was  decreed  by  the  Senate,  that  Julius 
Caesar  might  add  a  Fastigium  to  the  front  of  his  house,  and 
adorn  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a  temple,  Flor*  iv.  2-  Cfc- 
Phil,  ii-  43-  which  the  night  before  he  was  slain,  his  wife 
Calpurnia  dreamt  had  fallen  down,  Suet.  Jul.  81.  Plutarch* 
in  C*s.  p.  738. 

From  the  sloping  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  Jas- 
ticium  is  put  for  any  declivity ;  hence  Cloaca  fastigio  due- 
t<r,  sloping,  Liv.  i.  38.  So  Cas»  B*  G.  i.  25.  ii.  24.  Fasti- 
catus,  bending  or  sloping,  Cas.  B.  G.  ii.  8.  and  from  its 
proper  signification,  viz.  the  summit  or  top%  it  is  put  for  dig* 
nity  or  rank  ;  thus,  Curatio  alitor  fastigio  suoy  a  charge  su- 
perior to  his  rank,  Liv.  ii.  27-  Pari  fastigio  stctit,  with  equal 
dignity,  Nep-  xxv.  14.  In  consular e fastigium  provectus, 
to  the  honour  of  consul,  Veil.  ii.  69*  or  for  any  head  of  dis- 
course ;  Summa  sequar  fastigio  rerum,  I  will  recount  the 
chief  circumstances,  Virg.  Mn.  i.  346.  also  for  depth,  as 
altitudo*  Serv-  in  Virg-  G-  ii-  288-  The  centre  of  the  inner 
part  of  a  round  roof  of  a  temple,  where  the  beams  joined, 
was  called  THOLUS,  Sent,  in  Virg.  Mn-  ix-  408.  Ovid* 
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fast.  vL  296.  the  front  of  which,  or  the  space  above  the 
door,  was  also  called  Fastigium,  Virg>  ibid.  But  any 
round  roof  was  called  Tholus,  Martial*  ii.  59.  Vitruv.  i. 
7*  5.  as  that  of  Vesta,  resembling  the  concave  hemisphere  of 
the  sky,  Ovid-  Fast*  vi.  282.  &  296.  Whence  Dio  saysf 
that  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  had  its  name,  because  from 
the  roundness  of  its  figure  (S*tout**  q^it  resembled  heaven*' 
the  abode  of  the  gods,  Hii.  27.  From  the  Tholus  offerings 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  as  spoils  taken  in  war,  &c.  used  to 
be  suspended,  or  fixed  to  the  Fastigium,  Virg*  ib.  and  on 
the  top  of  the  Tholus,  on  the  outside,  statues  were  some- 
times placed,  Mart.  i-  71*  10- 

The  ancient  Romans  had  only  openings  (foramina),  in 
the  walls  to  admit  the  light ;  FENESTRA,  windows, 
(from  4>*<'»y  ostendo  ;  hence  ocuh  et  aurss  sunt  quasi  ftnes-  * 
tra  animu  Cic  Tusc.  1.  200  covered  with  two  folding 
leaves,  (bif ores  valval,  of  wood,  Ovid.  Pont.  iii.  5,  Amor,  u 
5. 3-  and  sometimes  a  curtain,  Juvenal  ix.  105.  hence  said 
to  be  joined,  when  shut,  Horat.  i.  25-  Cubiculum  ne  diem 
quidem  sentit,  nisi  apertisfenestris,  Plin.  ii.  17-  ix-  36-  some- 
times.covered  with  a  net,  [fenestra  reticulata,  ne  quod 
animal  maleficum  introire  queat,  Varr.  R«&  iii*  7.).  occa- 
sionally shaded  by  curtains,  (obductis  velis^JPlin*  ep.  viu 
21. 

Under  the  first  Emperors,  windows  were  contrived  of  a 
certain  transparent  stone,  called  LAPIS  SPECULARIS* 
found  first  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia, 
Sicily,  and  Africa,  which  might  be  split  into  thin  leaves, 
(jinditur  in  quamlibet  tenues  crustas),  like  slate,  but  not 
above  five  feet  long  each,  Senec.  ep.  90*  Plin.  xxxvi.  22« 
s.  45.    What  this  stone  was,  is  uncertain. 

Windows,  however,  of  that  kind  (SPECULARII),  were 
used  only  in  the  principal  appartnjents  of  great  houses,. 
Senec-  ep*  86.  Nat.  Q.  iv.  13.  in  gardens,  Plin.  xv.  16- 
xix.  5.  Martial  viii.  14.  called  Perspicua  gemma,  ib. 
68.  in  porticos,  Plin.  ep.  ii.  17.  in  sedans,  Uectic*),  Juvenal* 
iv.  21.  or  the  like- 
Paper,  linen  cloth,  and  hom,  seem  likewise  to  have  been 
used  for  windows ;  hence  corneum  specular,  Tert.  de 

Anim.  53. 

4F  * 
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The  Romans  did^ot  use  glass  for  windows,  ah&mgl* 
they  used  it  for  otlier  purposes,  particularly  for  minus, 
(specula  J  nor  is  it  yet  universally  used  in  Italy,  on  account 
of  the  heat-  Glass  was  first  invented  in  Phcenecb  accidental- 
ly by  mariners  burning  nitre  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore, 
Pkn*  xxxvi.  26.  s.  65. 

Glass  windows  (vittm  specidaria)  are  not  mentioned  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  by  Hicronymus*  (i&- 
Jerome,)  adEzech.  xl.  16-  first  used  in  England,  A.  1177  ; 
first  made  there,  1558 ;  but  plate  glass  for  coaches  and  look- 
ing glasses  not  till  1673. 

The  Romans/  in  later  times,  adorned  the  pavements  of 
their  houses  with  small  pieces  (crust*,  vel  -a)  of  marble,  of 
different  kinds,  and  different  colours,  curiously  joined  to- 
gether,caHed  faVimenta  sect  ilia,  Suet.  Cms  56-  (*$*•- 
rf*r*9  Varro\vel%UBtZMA?A  vermicuiata,  Cic.  OraU 
iii*  43.  or  with  small  pebbles,  {calculi,  vel.  tesscne+s.  ul*)% 
dyed  in  various  colours ;  hence  called  Pa  v  im  e  n  t  a  t  e  sse  t- 
iata,  Suet.  lb.  used  likewise,  and  most  frequently,  in 
ceilings,  Lucan.  x.  114.  in  after  times,  called  opus  museum^ 
Vel  musivum,  Mosaic  work,  probably  because  first  used  in 
caves  or  grottos,  consecrated  to  the  muses,  (musea),  Plin. 
xxxvi.  21.  s«  42>  The  walls  also  used  to  be  covered  wkh 
crusts  of  marble,  lb.  d. 

Ceilings  were  often  adorned  with  ivory,  and  fretted  or 
formed  into  raised  work  and  hollows,  Uaqueata  tecta,  Cic 
legg.  ii  1.  LAqtfE  aria  vel  lagunaria,  from  facta  orfa- 
<rwia,the  hollow  interstice  between  the  beams,  Serv.  in  Firg. 
JEn.  1.  7260  gilt,  iaurea,  Ibid.  &  Horat.  od,  ii,  IS.  bum* 
rata,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.)  and  painted,  Plin*  xxxv.  11.  s-  40. 
Nero  made  the  ceiling  of  his  dining  room  to  shift  and  exhi- 
bit new  appearances,  as  the  different  courses  or  dishes  woe 
removed,  Senec.  ep.  90.  Suet.  Ner.  31. 

VILLAS  and  GARDENS  of  the  ROMANS. 

HPHE  magnificence  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicu- 
•*•  ous  in  their  country-villas,  Cic  de  legg.  iii.  13. 

VILLA  originally  denoted  a  farm-house,  and  its  appur- 
tenances, or  the  accommodations  requisite  for  a  husband- 
man ( quasi  vel* a,  quo/ructus  vehebant,  if  unde  vehebant, 
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eum  venderentur,  Varr.  R.  R.  i*  2.)  hence  the  overseer  of  a 
farm  was  called  VILLICUS ;  and  his  wife,  (uxor  liberty  et 
contubernalis  *erpi\  V1LLICA.  But  when  luxury 
was  introduced,  the  name  oivtUa  was  applied  to  a  nunibec 
of  buildings  reared  for  accommodating  the  family  of  an  opu- 
lent Roman  citizen  in  the  country,  Cic.  Rose*  Com.  12. 
hence  sortie  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  man- 
ner of  cities,  in  urbium  modutn  extdificate*  S^llust,  Cut.  12, 
JErfificta  private,  laxitatem  urbium  magnarum  vincenti/a, 
Senec-  benef.  vii.  10.  Ep.  90.  Horat.  ocL  ii- 15.  iii.  1-  33. 

A  villa  of  this  kind  was  divided  into  three  parts,  Urba* 
ka,  Rustica,  and  Fructuaria*  The  first  contained 
dining  rooms,  parlours,  bed-chambers,  baths,  tennis-courts, 
walks,  terraces,  (xysti)  &c*  adapted  to  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  villa  rustica  contained  accommodations  for  the 
various  tribes  of  slaves  and  workmen,  stables*.  &c.  and  the 
J?rtictuaria;  wine  and  oil-cellars,  corn-yards,  (ftniUa  et  pa* 
leariaj,  barns,  granaries,  store-houses,  repositories  for  pre- 
serving fruits,  (aporotkec*),  &fc.  Columel.  i.  4.  6. 

Cato  and  Varro  include  both  the  last  parts  under  the 
name  of  Villa  rustica,  Cat  de  S.  22-  iii.  1.  ix.  !•  Farrf 
xiii-  6.  But  the  name  of  villa  is  often  applied  to  the  first 
alone,  without  the  other  two,  and  called  by  Vitruvius,  Pseu- 
do-urbaka;  by  others,  Pr^etoriuu,  Suet.  Aug.  72. 
Cat.  37-  'fit.  8. 

In  every  villa  there  commonly  was  a  tower ;  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  was  a  supping  room,  (c&natioj,  were  the 
guests,  while  reclining  at  table,  might  enjoy  at  the  same 
time  a  pleasant  prospect,  Phn.  ep.  ii«  17. 

Adjoining  to  the  Vilia  rustica,  were  places  for  keep, 
ing  hens,  Gallinarium;  geese,  Chekto^oscium  : 
ducks,  and  wild  fowl,  Nessotrophiuii  ;  birds*  ornithon% 
vel  Aviarium  ;  dormice,  Gurariam  ;  swine,  Sails, 
sc.  stabulum,  et  hara,  hogsties;  hares,  rabbits,  &c.  Lepo- 
rarium  a  warren;  bees,  Apiarium;  and  even  snails, 
Cochleare,  &c. 

There  was  a  large  park,  of  fifty  acres,  or  more  (mf«fa. 
«k\  for  deer  and  wild  beasts,  Theriotrophium,  vel  vi- 
va rium,  Gell*  ii.  20.  but  the  last  word  is  applied  also  to  a 
fish-pond,  (Piscina),  Juvenal-  iv  51*  or  an  oyster«bed, 
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Pfin.  ix-  54.  or  any  place  where  live-animals  were  kept  for 
pleasure  or  profit :  Hence  in  vivaria  mittere,  L  e-  lactate* 
muneribus  et  observantia  omni  alicujus  htreditatem  captare, 
to  court  one  for  his  money,  Horat.  ep.  L  1.  79.  Advivana 
currunt,  to  good  quarters,  to  a  place  were  plenty  of  spoil  is 
to  be  had,  Jiwenal.  iii.  308. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  gardens,  (Hoh- 
tus,  vel  ortus,  ubi  arbores  et  olera  oriuntur),  as  indeed  all 
the  ancients  were  :  Hence  the  fabulous  garden  and  golden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides,  Firg.  Mn.  iv.  484.  of  Adonis 
and  Alcinous,  lb.  G.  ii«  87-  Ovid.  Am<  i.  i0.  56.  Pont,  iv. 
2.  10.  Stat  Sylv.  i.  3.  81.  the  hanging  gardens  (pennies 
horti)  of  Semiramis,  or  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon,  Pbn.  xix.  4. 
the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  put  for  his  gymnasium,  or  school, 
Ibid,  et  CicMt-  xii-  23-  Fin.  v.  3* 

In  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  villa  is  not  mentioned, 
but  hortus  in  place  of  it,  Plin.  Ibid.  The  husbandmen  call- 
ed a  garden  altera  succidia,  a  second  dessert,  or  flitch  of  ba- 
con, (perna,  petaso,yel  lardurri),  which  was  always  ready  to 
be  cut,  Cic.  Sen.  16-  orasallad(ACETARiA,  -onim,,/ac?/?a 
concoqui,  nee  oneratura  senium  cibo,  Pirn,  xix-  4.  s-  19.) 
and  judged  there  must  be  a  bad  housewife  (neq-uam  mater 
familias,  for  this  was  her  charge)  in  that  house  where  the 
garden  was  in  bad  order^  (indiligens  hortus,  i.  e«  indiligenter 
cult  us).  Even  in  the  city,  the  common  people  used  to  have 
"representations  of  gardens  in  thdir  windows,  Plvn.  ibid 

In  ancient  times,  the  garden  was  chiefly  stored  with  fruit- 
trees  and  pot-herbs,  (ex  horto  enim  plebei  maceHum,  lb.) 
hence  called  Hortus  pinguis,  the  kitchen-garden,  Firg. 
G-  iv.  118.  Plin-  ep*  ii- 17-  and  noble  families  were  denomi- 
nated not  only  from  the  cultivation  of  certain  kinds  of  pulse, 
(Jegumvna),  Fabii,  Lentuli,  Pisones,  &c,  but  also  of  lettuce, 
Lactupini,  Plin.  xix-  4. 

But  in  after  times,  the  chief  attention  was  paigl  to  the  rear- 
ing of  shady  trees,  Horat.  od.  ii-  14.  22-  et  od.  xv.  4.  Ovid- 
Nux.  29,  kc-  aromatic  plants,  flowers,  and  evergreens  ;  as 
the  myrtle,  ivy,  laurel,  boxwood,  &c.  These,  for  die  sake 
of  ornament,  were  twisted,  and  cut  into  various  figures  by 
slaves  trained  for  that  purpose,  called  TOPI  ARII,  PSn>  ep. 
Hi.  19.  who  were  said  Topiariam,  sc.artem  facsjie, 
vfc.  Q.jTr*  iii.  1. 2.  w/opus  topiarium,  P&u  xv.  oO. 
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Gardens  were  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  statues, 
Cic-  Horn.  43.  Pkn.  ep.  viii-  18.  f.  Here  the  Romans,  when 
th6y  chose  it,  lived  in  retirement,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  40.  Suet. 
CI  5.  Tacit.  Anri.  xvi.  34.  and  entertained  their  friends, 
Senec*  ep.2h  Mart*  iv.  64. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  to  have  their  gar- 
dens well  watered,  (rigui,  vel  irriguij  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
p  se,  if  there  was  no  water  in  the  ground,  it  was  conveyed  in 
pipes,  Unducebatur  per  canales9  vel  fistulas  aquaria  s,  PIin» 
ep.  v.  6*  per  tubos  plumbeos%  vel  ligneos,  Plin«  xvi.  42.  s. 
81.  velfictilesyseutestaceos,  Id-  xxxi*  6.  s.  31.)  These 
aqueducts  (ductus  aquarum)  nvere  sometiipes  so  large,  that 
they  went  by  the  name  of  Nin  and  Euripi  ;  Cic.  legg»  ii. 
1. 

The  gardens  at  Rome  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Classics,  were,  horti  Ca&sajiis,  Horat.  sat-  i.  9*  18.  Suet- 
83.  LucttLii,  Tacit'  jinn.  xi.  1.  37.  Martialis,  iv.  64. 
Neronis,  Tacit*  Ann.  xiv.  3.  xv.44.  Pompeii,  Cic-  Phil. 
ii*  29.  Salustii,  v.  -iani  ;  the  property  first  of  Sallust  the 
historian,  then  of  his  grand-nephew,  and  adopted  son,  Tacit* 
Ann-  iii.  30.  afterwards  of  the  emperors,  Id*  xiii*  47*  Hist. 
iii.  82.  Seneca,  Id.  xiv.  52-  Juvenal*  x.  16.  Tar^i/inu 
Superbi,  the  most  ancient  in  the  city,  Liv.  i-  54.  Ovid 
Fast.  ii.  703.  &c- 

Adjoining  to  the  garden  were  beautiful  walks,  (ambulacra, 
xe\-tiones)%  shaded  with  trees,  and  a  place  for  exercise, 
(pal*stra\  Cic.  legg.  ii.  2-  Gell  i-  2. 

Trees  were  often  reared  with  great  care  round  houses  in 
the  city,  Horat.  ep-  i.  10.  22.  Tibull.  iii.  3.  15.  and  statues 
placed  among  them,  Cic-  Verr.  i*  19. 

AGRICULTURE  of  the  ROMANS. 

THE  ancient  Romans  were  so  devoted  to  agriculture, 
that  their  most  illustrious  commanders  were  sometimes 
called  from  the  plough;  thus,  Cincinnatus,  Liv.  iii- 26. 
Cic.  Rose.  Am.  18.  The  Senators  commonly  resided  in  the 
country,  and  cultivated  the  ground  with  their  own  hands, 
Ibid.  See  p.  9.  and  the  noblest  families  derived  their  sir- 
names  from  cultivating  particular  kinds  of  grain  ;  as  the 
Fabij,  Pisones,  Lentuli,  Cicerones,  &c.  Plin.  xviii. 
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1.  To  be  a  good  husbandman,  was  accounted  the  highest 
praise,  (Bonus  colonus,  vel  agbicola,  was  equivalent 
to  Via  Bonus,  Ibid-  3.  Cato%  II*  R*  Pr.  2.  Locuples, 
rich,  q-  loci*  hoc  est,  agri  plenus  :  Pecuwiosus,  a  pecontm 
copia  ;  so  Assiduvs,  ab  asse  dando,  Quinctil.  v.  10.  Ovid. 
Fast.  v.  280.  GelL  x.  5.  Festus)  ;  and  whoever  neglected 
his  ground,  or  cultivated  it  improperly,  was  liable  to  the 
animadversion  of  the  Censors,  Plin.  Ibid- 

At  first  no  citizen  had  more  ground  than  he  could  culti- 
vate himself.  Romulus  allotted  to  each  only  two  acres, 
Varr*  R*  R.  i.  10.  Plin.  xviii.  11.  called  Karediuh, 
{quod h*redem  sequerentur>)  Id.  and  Sors,  Festus;  or  ces~ 
pesfortuitus,  Herat  od.  ii«  15.  17.  which  must  have  been 
cultivated  with  the  spade.  An  hundred  of  these  scrtes  or 
hcrediawets  called  Centum  a  ;  ColutnetL  u  5.  Hence  in 
nullam  sortem  bonorum  natusii.fr  partem  hereditaria  to 
no  share  of  his  grandfather's  fortune',  Lko.  i.  34-  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  seven  acres  were  granted  to  each  citi- 
zen, Plin.  xviii.  3.  which  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be 
the  usual  portion  assigned  them  in  die  division  of  conquered 
lands,  Lxo.  v.  30.  Val  Max.  iv-  3.  5.  L.  Quinctius  Cin- 
cinnatus,  Curius  Dentatus,  Fabricius,  Reguius,  &a  had 
no  more,  Id.  iv-  4.  6.  &  7«  Cincinnatus  had  only  four 
acres,  according  to  Columella,  prof.  &  i*  3.*  and  Pliny, 
Xviii.  3. 

Those  whom  proprietors  employed  to  take  care  of  those 
grounds  which  they  kept  in  their  own  hands,  were  called 
VILLICI,  Herat,  ep.  i.  14-  Cic.  Verr.  iii-  SO.  Au.  xiv.  17. 
and  were  usually  of  servile'condition,  Ibtd.  * 

Those  who  cultivated  the  public  grounds  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  paid  tithes  for  them,  were  also  called  Ar  a  to- 
res,  whether  Roman  citizens,  or  natives  of  the  provinces, 
(provinciates);  and  their  farms,  Arationrs,  Cic.  Verr. 
iii.20*27-53.PAi£ii.  37. 

But  when  riches  increased,  and  the  estates  of  individuals 
were  enlarged,  opulent  proprietors  let  part  of  their  grounds 
to  other  citizens,  who  paid  a  certain  rent  for  them,  as  our 
farmers  or  tenants,  and  were  properly  called  COLOUI, 
Cic.  C*cin.  32.  Plin.  ep.  x.  24-  Colum.  i.  7*  CONDUC 
TOKKS,  Plin.  ep.  vii  30.  or  PARTIARII,  because  uso- 
•  ally  they  shared  the  produce  of  the  ground with  theproprk* 
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tor,  Caius  L  25.1  6.  ff,  Locati,  Plin.  ep.  ix.  37.  It  ap- 
pears  that  the  Romans  generally  gave  leases  only  for  five 
years,  {singulis  lustris  pradka  locasse)*  Id-  ix.  37. 

AGRICOLjE  was  a  general  name,  including  not  only 
those  who  ploughed  the  ground,  (ARATORES,  quiter- 
ram arant,  vclipsi  suamanu,  vel  per  alios,  Cio  Verr-  v. 
38.)  but  also  those  who  reared  vines,  fvimtores) ;  or  trees, 
(jorboratores);  and  shepherds,  (pastores)* 

At  first  the  stock  on  the  farm  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  proprietor,  and  the  farmer  received  a  certain  share  of 
the  produce  for  his  labour.  A  farmer  of  this  kind  was  called 
POLITOR,  vel  Pointer \  the  dresser  of  the  land,  or  Par- 
tiarius,  which  name  is  also  applied  to  a  shepherd,  or  to' 
any  one  who  shared  with  another  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 
Sueh  farmers  only  are  mentioned  by  Cato,  who  calls  those 
who  farmed  their  own  grounds,  Coloni.  So  Virg*  eel-  ix, 
4.  But  this  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  same  general 
sense  with  agricol*  :  Non  dominns,  sed  colonus,  Senec*  ep. 
88.  In  Columella,  colonus  means  the  same  with  the  farmer 
or  tenant  among  us,  who  was  always  of  a  free  condition,  and 
distinguished  from  VILLICUS,  a  bailiff  or  overseer  of  a 
farm,  a  steward,  who  was  usually  a  slave  or  freedman,  Co* 
lum-  i.  7.  Herat,  ep.  i.  14.  Cic-  Verr.  iii.  50-  So  shepherds, 
Virg.  ecL  i.  28.  &.  41.  When  a  free-born  citizen  was  em- 
ployed as  an  overseer,  he  was  called  Procurator,  Cic. 
C*cin.  20.  Att.  xiv.  17.  Orat*  i.  58.  and  those  who  acted 
under  him,  actores,  Plin.  ep*  iii.  19. 

The  persons  employed  in  rustic  work,  under  the  farmer 
or  bailiff,  were  either  slaves  or  hirelings ;  in  latter  times, 
chiefly  the  former,  and  many  of  them  chained ;  see  p.  42, 
Plin.  xviii.  4.  Martial  ix.  23.  Ovid.  Pont-  i.  6.  31.  The 
younger  P\iny  had  none  such,  Ep-  iii- 19- 

The  Romans  were  very  attentive  to  every  part  of  hus- 
bandry, as  appears  from  the  writers  on  that  subject,  Catof 
Varro,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Columella,  Palladius,  &c. 

Soils  were  chiefly  of  $ix  kinds ;  fat  and  lean,  (pingue, 
vel  macrurn),  free  and  stiff,  (solutem  vel  spissum,  rarum  vel 
densum),  wet  and  dry,  (humidum  vel  siccum),  which  were  a- 
dapted  to  produce  different  crops,  Col.  ii.  2* 

The  free  soil  was  most  proper  for  vines,  and  the  stiff  for 
com,  Virg.  G.  ii.  229. 
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The  qualities  ascribed  to  the  best  soil  are,  that  it  is  of  a 
blackish  colour,  (terra  nigra>  velpulla,  Virg.  G.  ii."  203-) 
glutinous,  when  wet,  lb*  248.  and  easily  crumbled,  when 
dry  ;  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  certain  sweetness,  lb* 
238.  Plin.  xvii,  5.  imbibes  water,  retains  a  proper  quantity, 
and  discharges  a  superfluity,  lb.  when  ploughed,  exhales 
mists  and  flying  smoke,  not  hurting  the  plough-irons  with 
salt-rust ;  the  ploughman  followed  by  rooks,  crows,  &c. 
and  when  at  rest  carries  a  thick  grassy  turf,  Plin.  ib.  Vbrg. 
G.  ii.  217-  Land  for  sowing  was  called  ARVUM,  (ab  a- 
rando;  Varr*  R-  22-  1.  29 )  ancientfy  Arvus*  sc.  vger, 
PlautTruc  1»  2.47.  ground  for  pasture,  pascuuh,  v-  -«x, 
sc-  ager^  Ibid. 

The  Romans  used  various  kinds  of  manure  to  improve 
the  soil ;  particularly  dung,  CJimus  vel  stercus\  which  they 
were  at  great  pains  to  collect,  and  prepare  in  dunghills,  (ster- 
quilinia>x&JimetaX  constructed  in  a  particular  manner,  Col* 
i.  6.  Plin.  xxiv.  19.  et  xvii-  9.  They  sometimes  sowed  pi- 
geons' dung,  or  the  like,  on  the  fields  like  seed,  and  mixed 
it  with  the  earth,  by  sarcling,  or  by  weeding-hooks,  (sarcu- 
fa),  Col.  ii.  16- 

When  dung  was  wanting,  they  mixed  earths  of  different 

qualities,  Ibid-  they  sowed  lupines,  and  ploughed  them  down 

for  manure,  (stereorandi  agn  causa),  Vanv  R  R.  L  23. 

•  Beans  were  used  by  the  Greeks  for  this  purpose,  TheophrasV 

viii.  9. 

The  Romans  also  for  manure  burnt  on  the  ground  the 
stubble,  (stipulam  urebant),  Virg.  G.  i.  84.  shrubs,  (frute- 
ta\  Plin.  xviii.  6,  twigs  and  small  branches,  vtrgas  et  *or- 
mentaj  Id-  25.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  lime, 
(calx)%  but  do  not  seem  to  have  used  it  for  manure,  at  least 
till  late.  Pliny  mentions  the  use  of  it  for  that  purpose  in 
Gaul,  xvii.  8.  and  hence  probably  it  was  tried  in  Italy.  He 
also  mentions  the  use  of  marl,  (MAJRGA),  of  various  kinds, 
both  in  Britain  and  Gaul,  and  likewise  in  Greece,  called 
there  Leucargillon>  xvii.  5.  &c.  but  not  found  in  Italy,  lb. 
To  cany  off  the  water,  (ad  aquam,  vel  uligvtem  nimiam 
deducendam,)  drains  ( I  x  c  i  jl  i  a  ,  vel  fossa  incites)  were  made, 
both  covered  and  open,  (c&c*  et  patentes).  a<  cording  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  water-furrows,  Uulci  aquarii*  vel  W?- 
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te$%  quod  undam  eliciunt,  Virg.  G.  i.  109-)  Col  ii«  2.  &  8* 
Plin.  xviii*  6« 

The  instruments  used  in  tillage  were, 

ARATRUM,  the  plough ;  concerning  the  form  of  which, 
authors  are  not  agreed.  Its  chief  parts  were*  Temo,  the 
beam;  to  which  ihejugum  or  yoke  was  fastened :  STIVA* 
the  plough  tail  or  handle  ;  on  the  end  of  which  was  a  cross- 
bar, (transversa  reguid,  called  Manicula,  vel  cafulus* 
Ovid.  Pont-  i.  8.  570  which  the  ploughman  (orator,  v-  bu- 
bulcusJ  took  told  of,  and  by  it  directed  the  plough;  Vomer, 
vel  -eris,  the  plough- share ;  BURIS,  a  crooked  piece  of 
wood,  which  went  between  the  beam  and.the  plough-shafe  ; 
(hence  Aratrum  curvum,  Virg.  G.  i.  170.)  represented 
by  Virgil  as  the  principal  part  of  the  plough,  to  which  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  exactly  similar  in  modern  ploughs.;  to 
it  was  fitted  the  Den  tale,  the  share- beam,  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber on  which  the  share  was  fixed  :  called  by  Virgil,  duplici 
dentalia  dorso,  i.  e.  lato  /  and  by  Varro,  dens :  to  the  buris^ 
were  also  fixed  two  aures,  supposed  to  have  served  in  place 
of  what  we  call  mold*boards9  ©r  earth-boards,  by  which  the 
furrow  is  enlarged,  and  the  earth  thrown  back,  (regeritur)  ? 
Culter,  much  the  same  with  our  coulter,  Ptin.  xviii.  18. 
RALLA,  or  ruUa,  vel  -i//»,  the  piough-staff,  used  for  clean- 
ing the  ploughshare,  Id*  19, 

The  Romans  had  ploughs  of  various  kinds;  some  with 
wheels,  earth-boards,  and  coulters,  others  without  them,  &c. 
The  common  plough  had  neither  coulter  nor  earth-boards. 

The  other  instruments  were,  LIGO,  or  p  A  la,  a  spade, 
used  chiefly  in  the  garden  and  vineyard,  but  anciently  also 
in 'corn-fields,  Lw.  hi  26.  Herat*  od.  iii.  6*  38.  ep.  i.  14.  27» 
Rastritm,  a  rake;  Sarculum,  asarcle,  a  hoe,  or  weed* 
ing-hook  ;  Bid  ens,  a  kind  of  hoe  or  drag,  with  two  hook* 
ed  iron  teeth,  for  breaking  the  clods,  and  drawing  up  the 
earth  around  the  plants,  Virg .  O.  ii.  400.  Ovid.  Am.  u  13> 
150cca,  vel  Crates  dentata,  a  harrow,  Virg.  G.  i. 
91.  P&*  xviii.  18*  Irpex,  a  plank  with  several  teeth, 
drawn  by  oxen,  as  a  wain,  to  pull  roots  out  of  the  earth, 
Varr  I**  L.  iv.  31*  Marra,  a  mattock,  or  hand  hoe,  for 
cutting  out  weeds,  Juvenal,  iii.  311.  Dolabr  at  an  addice, 
or  adz,  with  its  edge  athwart  (he  handle :  Sec ur is,  an  axe, 
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with  its  edge  parallel  to  the  handle  :  sometimes  joined  ifc 
one ;  hence  called  Securis  dolabrat a  ;  used  not  cnty 
in  vineyards,  but  in  corn-fields,  for  cutting  roots  of  trees, 
Vc.  Col-  ii.  2.  The  part  of  the  pruning-kmfe,  (fabc)*  made 
in  the  form  of  the  half-formed  moon,  (semiformts  hate), 
was  also  called  Securis^  Col-  w.  25. 

The  Romans  always  ploughed  with  oxen,  usually  with  a 
single  pair,  (singulis  jugis,  vel  paribus),  Cic.  Varr.ii  21. 
often  more,  Plin.  xviii.  18.  sometimes  with  three  in  one 
yoke,  Col*  vi.  2»  10.  What  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in 
one  day  was  called  Jugum,  Varr-  R.  R.  i.  10*  vd  Jugexuh, 
Plin.  xviii*  3. 

Oxen,  while  young,  were  trailed  to  die  plough  wkh  great 
care,  Vxrg .  G.  iii.  16,3.  Fair*  I  20.  CoL  vi-  2.  The  same 
person  managed  the  plough,  and  drove  the  cattle,  (Rectoi, 
Plin.  ep*  8.  170  with  a  stick,  sharpened  at  the  end,  called 
Stimulus,  («»r^f,>  a  goad.  They  were  usually  yoked  by 
the  neck*  sometimes  by  the  horns,  P&n.  viii  45.  Col*  ii  2. 
The  common  length  of  a  furrow,  made  without  turning,  was 
120  feet*  hence  called  Actus,  which  squared  and  doubled 
in  length,  made  a  JUGERUM,P/&*.  xviii.  3.  used  likewise 
as  a  measure  among  the  Hebrews,  1  Sam*  xiv.  14- 

The  oxen  were  allowed  to  rest  a  little  at  each  turning, 
CoU  ii.  2-  Cum  ad  versuram  ventum  est>  vel,  Cum  versus 
peractus  est,  i.  e.  cum  sulcus  adfinem  perductus  est ;  and 
not  at  any  other  time ;  (nee  strigare  in  acta  spiritusy  L  e. 
nee  interquxesccre  in  ducendo  sulco,  Plin.  xviii.  19.  nee  in 
Media  parte  versur*  cpnsisterey  CoL  iu  20 

When  in  ploughing,  the  ground  was  raised  ki  the  form  of 
a  ridge,  it  was  called  PORC  A,  (i-  e-  inter  duos  sutcos  terra  ela- 
ta  vel  emtnem,  Varr.  R.  R*  i.  29,  Fest  in  he pokcitox), 
or  Lira,  Col-  ii- 4.  But  Festus  makes  porcje  to  be  also 
the  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  for  carrying  off  the  wa- 
ter, properly  called  collic^,  Plot,  xviii.  19.  s.  49.  Hence 
Lib  are,  to  cover  the  seed  when  sown  with  the  plough,  by 
fixing  boards  to  the  ploughshare,  Plin.  xviii,  20.  Varr.  1**29. 
when  those  side  furrows  were  made,  CoL  ii.  4.  These 
•ridges  are  also  called  Sulci  ;  for  sulcus  denotes  not  ardg?  .the 
trench  made  by  the  plough,  but  the  earth  thrown  up  by  it, 
Vtrg.  a  i.  113*  • 
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The  Romans  indeedseem  never  to  have  ploughed  inridges 
unless  when  they  sowed.  They  did  not  go  round  when 
they  came  to  the  end  of  a  field,  as  our  ploughmen  do,  but 
returned  in  the  same  track.  They  were  at  great  pains  to 
make  straight  furrows,  and  of  equal  breadth.  The  plough- 
man who  went  crooked,  was  said  Del i rare,  (i.  e.  de  lira 
decedere ;  hence  a  recto  et&quo,  et  a  commtmi  sensu  recede- 
re^  to  dote,  to  have  the  intellect  impaired  by  age  or  passion, 
HoraV  ep.  i.  2.  14*  Gc.  erat.  iL  18.)  and  Pr;Evaricari, 
to  prevaricate  ;  whencethis  word  was  transferred  toexpress 
a  crime  in  judicial  proceedings,  Plvn.  xviii.  19.  s.  49.  See  p. 
288.  •     ■  • 

To  break  and  divide  the  soil,  the  furrows  were  made  so 
narrow,  that  it  eould  not  be  known  where  the  plough  had 
gone,  especially  when  a  field  had  been  frequently  ploughed, 
lb  •  This  was  occasioned  by  the  particular  form  of  the  Ro- 
man plough,'  which  when  held  upright,  only  stirred  the 
ground,  without  turning  it  to  a  side. 

The  places  where  the  ground  was  left  unmoved,  (crudum 
et  immotum\  were  called  SCAMNA,  baulks,  ZJ.  6?  CoU 

XL.  2. 

The  Romans  commonly  cultivated  their  ground,  and  left 
it  fallow  alternately,  {alternis^  sc.  annis)  Virg.  G.  L  71.  as 
is  still  done  in  Switzerland,  and  some  provinces  of  France* 

They  are  supposed  to  have  been  led  to  this  from  an  opinion, 
that  the  earth  was  in  some  measure  exhausted  by  carrying 
a  crop,  and  needed  a  year's  rest  to  enable  it  to  produce  ano. 
ther ;  or  from  the  culture  of  olive-trees,  which  were  some* 
times  planted  in  corn-fields,  and  bore  fruit  only  once  in  two 
years,  Co/-  v.  7,  8,  &  9.  Parr,  i.  55*  P/itu  xv.  3. 

A  field,  sown  every  year,  was  called  RESTIBILIS  ; 
after  a  year's  rest  or  longer,  NOVALIS,/*/fc.velffot;0/tf,or  ' 
Verv actum,  Ptm.  xviii.  19.  s  -49.  (quod  veresemel  ara- 
turn  est)*  When  a  field,  afto  being  long  uncultivated,  (m- 
dus  vel  crudus),  was  ploughed  for  the  first  time,  it  was  said 
Proscindi  ;  the  second  time,  itera>t,ve\  offringi,  be-.. 
cause  then  the  clods  were  broken  by  ploughing  across,  and 
harrowing,  Festus  ;  Plin.  xviii.  20.  the  third  time,  tertian, 
Lxrari,  vel  in  liram  redigi;  because  then  the  seed  was 
sown,  Parr,  i.  29.  But  four  or  five  ploughings  were  given* 
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to  stiff  land,  sometimes  nine,  Ftrg.  G. L  47.  Plin.  xviii.  20. 
Plin.  ep  .v.  6. 

To  express  this,  they  said,  tertio,  quarto?  quinto'stdco  se. 
rere,  for  t er>  quater,  qinquies  arare.  One  day's  ploughing, 
or  one  yoking,  was  called  Uxa  opera  ;  ten,  decern  cper*, 
Col.  ii.  4.  •     •/  • 

Fallow-ground  was  usually  'ploughed  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  ;  dry  and  rich  land,  in  winter ;  wet  and  stiff  ground, 
chiefly  in  summer :  Hence  that  is  called  the  best  land,  op- 
tima seges),  Bis  Qvm  solem,  bis  fricora  sensit.  i-e. 
bis  per  *statem,  bis  per  hiemem  arata,  Plin.  xviii-  20.  Virg. 
G-  i,  48.  Thils  also  seges  is  used  for  agerar  terra,  M-  iv. 
129.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  5.  Locus  uH  prima  paretur  arbaribus 
Seges,  i.  e.  seminarium,  a  nursery,  Ftrg-  G»  ii.  266.  but 
commonly  for  sata,  growing  corn,  ot  the  like,  a  crop  ;  as 
'seges  lint,  G-  i.  77.  or  metaphorically,  for  a  multitude  of 
things  of  the  same  kind ;  thus,  Seges  virorum,  Ovid;  Met. 
iii.  110.  Virg.  G.  'ii.  142.  Seges  teiorum,  /En.  iii.  46.  Seges 
gloria),  a  field,  Cic.  Mil-  13. 

•  The  depth  of  thefurrow  in  the  first  ploughing,  (cum  sulcus 
altiutf  imprimeretur),  was  usually  three  fourths  of  a  foot,  or 
nine  inches,  (sulcus  dodrantalis),  PRn*  xviii.  1 9.  Pliny 
calls  ploughing  four  fingers  or  three  inches  deep,  Scari- 
yicATio,  lb*  17.  tenia  sulco arare,,  lb.  18.  tenui  suspenderc 
sulco,  Virg.  G.  i.  68- 

The  seed  was  sown  from  a  basket,  (Satori  a,  sc.  corbis, 
trimodia,  containing  three  bushels,  Col.  ii.  9.(  It  was  scat- 
tered by  the  hand,  Cic*  Sen.  15.  Plin*  xviii-  24*  and  that  it 
might  be  done  equally,  the  hand  always  moved  with  the 
step,  as*with  us,  /£• 

The  Romans  either  sowed  above  furrow,  (m  Kra),  or  un- 
der furrow,  {sub  sulco) ;  commonly  in  the  latter  way.  The 
seed  was  sown  on  a  plain  surface,  and  then  ploughed,  so  that 
it  rose  in  rows,  and  admitted  the  operation  of  hoeing.  It  was 
sometimes  covered  with  rakes  and  harrows,  frastris,  vel 
crate  dentataJ,  Plin.  xviii*  20* 

The  principal  seed-time,  tempus  sativum,  sationis  v.  se- 
minationis,  vel  sementemfaciendi),  especially  for  wheat  and 
barley,  was  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  to  the  winter  sol- 
stice, Virg.  G*  i.  208*  and  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather 
vould  permit,  Col.  ii.  8-  Fan.  i.  34,    n 
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The  Romans  were  attentive  not  only  to  the  proper  sea- 
sons  for  sowing,  but  also  to  the  choice  of  seed,  and  to  adapt 
the  guantity  and  kind  of  seed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  Varr. 
i-  44.  Vhrg.  G.  i.  193.  iYro.  xviii.  24.  s.  55. 

When  the  growing  corns,  (segetes*  vel  sataH  ~orum),  were 
tdo  luxuriant,  they  were  pastured  upon,  depascebantur), 
Virg.G.i.  193. 

To  destroy  the  weeds,  two  methods  were  used ;  S  ARCU- 
LATIO,  vel  sarritto  hoeing :  and  RUNCATIO,  weeding, 
pulling  the  weeds  with  the  hand,  or  cutting  them  with  a 
hook.  Sometimes  the  growing  corns  were  watered,  (riga- 
bantur\  Virg.  G.  i.  106. 

In  some  countries,  lands  are  said  to  have  been  of  surpris- 
ing fertility,  (sata  cum  multofcenorereddebant,  Ovid.  Pont. 
i.  5. 26.)  yielding  an  hundred  fold,  {ex  uno  centum)%  some* 
times  more  ;  as  In  Palestine,  Gen*  xxvi*  12.  in  Syria  and 
Africa,  Vqrr*  i.  44.  in  Htspama  Bcetica,  and  Egypt,  the 
Leontine  plains  of  Sicily,  around  Babylon,  &c.  Plin-  xviii* 
10.  &  17  but  inltaly  in  general,  only  ten  for  one,  (agercum 
decimo  efficiebat,  efferebat,  x.fundebat ;  ffecimo  cumfotnorc 
reddebaf)\  Varr.  i-  44«  as  in  Sicily,  Cio  Ftrr.  iii.  47-  some* 
times  not  above  four,  Xfrumenta  cum  quarto  respondeat)* 
Col.  iii-  3. 

The  grain  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Romans  was  wheat,  of 
different  kinds,  and  called  by  different  names,  TRITI* 
CUM,  siligo,  robus,  also  FAR,  or  odor,  far  adoreum  vei 
semen  adoreum,  or  simply  adoreum  ;  whence  adore  a,  war- 
like praise  or  glory  ;  Adarea  aliquem  afftcerey  Plaut  Amph. 
i.  1.  38'.  i.  e*  gloria^  v.  2. 10.  or  victory  ;  because*  certain 
quantity  of  corn  (odor)  used  to  be  given  as  a  reward  to  the 
soldiers  after  a  victory,  Horat-  od  iv.  3.  41.  Plin.  xviiL  3. 
No  kind  of  wheat  aigong  us  exactly  answers  the  description 
of  the  Roman^ir*  What  resembles  it  most,  is  what  we 
ca\\  spelt* 

FAR  is  put  for  all  kinds  of  corn;  whence  Fajuna, 
meal ;  farina  silignea,  vel  triticea^  &imila>ve[  similago,  Jlos 
•  sihginis,  pollen  tritici,  flour.  Cum  fueris  nostr*  paub  ante 
faring  i.  e.  generis  vel  gregis,  Pers*  v»  115. 

Barley,  HORDEUM,  vel  ardeum,  was  not  so  much  cul* 
tivated  by  the  Romans  as  wheat*  It  was  the  food  of  horsey 
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Col  vi.  30.  sometimes  used  for  bread,  Xpanis  hardeaeeus) 
Plin.  xviii.  7.  s.  14.  given  to  soldiers,  byway  of  punishment, 
instead  of  wheat,  Lio-  xxvii- 13*  In  France  and  Spain,  also 
in  Pannonia,  Di<h  xlix.  36.  especially  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  vineyards,  it  was  converted  into  ale,  as  among:  us, 
called  coe&a,  or  ceria  in  Spain,  and  cerotm  in  France,  /*&* 
xiv.  22.  the  froth  or  foam  of  which  (spuma\  was  used  for 
barm  or  yeast  in  baking,  (profermento),  to  make  the  bread 
lighter,  xviii.  7.  and  by  women  for  improving  their  skin,  (ad 
cutem  nutriendamj  Id*  xxii.  25. 

Oats,  AVEN  A*  were  cufcivatedchiefly  as  food  for  horses; 
sometimes  also  made  into  bread,  Cpams  avenaceus).  Ave- 
Tf  a  is  put  for  a  degenerate  grain,  (rritiumfrumenti,  cumhor- 
deumin  earn  degenerat\  Plin.  xviii-  17.  Cic.  Fin.  v.  30.  cr 
for  oats,  whiqh  grow  wild,  (sterile*  aven*\  i.  e.  qua  won  se- 
runtur\  Serv.  in  Virg-  Eel-  v.  37.  G.  i.  153.  226- 

As*  the  rustics  used  to  play  on  an  oaten  stalk  ;  hence  ave- 
na  is  put  for  a  pipe,  (tibia,  vdjistula),  Virg  EcL  i.  2.  iii- 
27,  Martial,  viii.  3.  So  calamus  stipula,  arundo,  ebur,  &c 
,  Flax  or  linKLINUM)  was  used  chiefly  for  sails  and  cord- 
age  for  drips ;  likewise  for  wearing  apparel,  particularly 
by  the  nations  of  Gaul,  and  those  beyond  the  Rhine,  PBn. 
xix.  1-  sometimes  made  of  surprising  fineness.  Ibid*  The 
rearing  of  flax  was  thought  hurtful  to  land.  Virgil  joins  it 
with  oat*  and  poppy,  G.  i.  77. 

Willows  (SAUCES)  were  cultivated  for  binding  the 
vines  to  the  trees  that  supported  them ;  for  hedges,  Virg.  G- 
ii.  436.  and  for  making  baskets.  They  grew  chiefly  in  moist 
ground  ^  hence  udum  salktum,  Horat.  od.  ii.  5.  8-  Liv-  xxv. 
17.  Cato  9.  So  the  osier,  siler  ;  and  broom,  genista*  Virg. 
G.ii.  11. 

Various  kinds  of  pulse  (legumina)  t^pre  cultivated  by  the 
Romans ;  FABA,  the  bean ;  piston,  pease ;  lupinum,  lu- 
pine ifaseltis,  phaselus,  vel  phaseolus,  the  kidney-bean; 
lens,  lentiles  cuvr  v.  cicercula,  victa  v*  ervum,  vetches,  or 
tares  ;  sesamum,  'v-  -«,  &c.  These  served  chiefly  as  food 
for  cattle ;  some  of  them  also,  as  food  for  slaves  and  others, 
especially  in  times  of  scarcity  ;  when  not  only  the  seed,  hut 
also  the  husks  or  pods,  (&&qu*)y  were  eaten,  Horat*  ep.  ii- 
1. 123.  Pers*  iii..35.  The  turnip,  Crapum,  v  -a%\€Lrapu$)f 
was  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose,  Plin.  xvUL  13# 
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There  were  several  tilings  sown,  to  be  cut  green,  as  fod- 
der for  the  labouring  cattle,  as  ocimum,  vel  ocymum^fosnum 
Gr*cum,  vicia,  cicera,  ervum,  &c.  particularly  the  herb  me*, 
dica  ;  and  citysus  for  sheep,  Plin.  xiii.  24. 

The  Romans  paid  particular  attention  to  meadows,  (Pa  a- 
ta>  quasi  semper  parata,  Plin.  xviii.  5.)  for  raising  hay  and 
feeding  cattle,  by  cleaning  and  dunging  them,  sowing  va- 
rious grass  seeds,  defending  them  from  cattle,  and  some- 
times watering  them,  Co/*  ii.  17* 

Hay  (Foenum)  was  cut  and  piled  up  in  cocks  or  small 
heaps  of  a  conical  figure,  (in  metas  extruetum  ;  then  collect* 
ed  into  large  stacks,  or  placed  under  cover,  Col.  ii*  22, 
When  the  hay  was  carried  off  the  field,  the  mowers  (fanise- 
ces9  vel  -?*)  went  over  the  meadows  again,  tpratasiciUebant, 
i.  cjalcibus  consecabant),  and  cut  what  they  had  at  first  left. 
This  grass  was  called  sicilimentum,  and  distinguished  from 
jienum.  Late  hay  was  called  Foenum  cardum,  Plin-  xviii. 
28.  .  . 

The  ancient  Romans  had  various  kinds  of  fences*  (septa, 
sepest  Vel  sepimenta),  a  wall,  (maceriajhedge,  wooden  fence* 
and  ditch,  for  defending  their  marches,  (limites),  and  com-, 
fields,  Vvrg.  G  i-  270*.  and  for  enclosing  their  gardens  and 
orchards,  but  not  their  meadows  and  p^iure-grounds* 
Their  cattle  and  sheep  seem  to  have  pastured  in  the  open 
fields,  with  persons  to  attend  them.  They .  had  parks  for 
deer  and  other  wild  beasts,  Col  ix.  pr*f.  but  the  only  enclo- 
sures mentioned  for  cattle,  were  folds  for  confining  them  in . 
the  night-time,  {septa,  y.  stabula  bubilia,  ovilia,  caprtiia,  &o 
either  in  the  open  air,  or  under  covering*  Vxrg.  Mn.  Vii*  512 
.  Corn?  were  cut  down  (metebantur)  by  a  sickle,  or  hook, 
or  by  a  scythe  ;  or  the  ears  (spic*)  were  stript  off  by  an  in- 
strument, called  Batilium,  i.  e.  scrrula  ferreay  an  iron 
saw,  Farr*  i-  50*  (Falx  verriculata  rostrata,  vel  dentata, 
mcrga,  vel  pecten)  ;  and  the  straw  afterwards  cut,  Col.  ii. 
21.  To  this  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  G.  i.  317.  and  not 
to  binding  the  corn  in  sheaves,  as  some  suppose;  which  the 
Romans  seem  not  to  have  done,  Col.  ibid.  In  Gaul,  the 
corn  was  cut  down  by  a  machine  drawn  by  two  horses,  iP/iw. 
xviii.  30. 
Some  kinds  of  pulse >  and  also  corn,  were  pulled  up  by 
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the  root,  (vellebantur),  Cot*  ii.  et.  ii.  10,  12.  P&n*  xviL  SO. 
s.  72. 

The  Greeks  bound  their  corn  into  sheaves,  Homer.  IL 
xviii-  550.  as  the  Hebrews,  Gen.  xxxvii.  7-  who  cut  it  down 
with  sickles,  taking  the  stalks  in  handfuls*  (mergites)f  as  we 
do,  Ruth  ii-  15- 

The  corn,  when  cut,  was  carried  to  the  threshing-floor, 
/area),  or  barn,  (horreum),  or  to  a  covered  place,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  threshing-floor,  called  Nubil arium,  CoL  ii.  21. 
if  the  ears  were  cut  off  from  the  stalks,  they  were  thrown 
in  baskets,  Varr.  L  1-  When  the  corn  was  cut  with  part  of 
the  straw,  it  was  carried  in  carts  or  wains,  (plaustra),  as 
with  us,  Virg-  ii*  206. 

The  AREA,  or  threshing-floor,  was  placed  near  the  house. 
Col  i.  6.  on  high  ground,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  wind,  of  a 
round  figure,  and  raised  m  the  middle,  Varr.  i.  2. 

It  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint-stones,  Col*  i.  6.  but 
usually  laid*  with  clay,  consolidated  with  great  care,  and 
smoothed  with  a  huge  roller,  Vvrg .  G-  i.  178. 

The  grains  of  the  corn  were  beaten  out,  (excutiebantur, 
tundebdnturt  terebantur  vclexterebantur)  by  the  hoofs  of 
cattle  driven  over  it,  or  by  the  trampling  of  horses,  (equcrum 
gressibus,  Pliifc  xviii.  30.  Virg.  G.  iii.  132.  CoL  ii.  21* 
hence  Area  dum  messes  sole  calente  teretj  for  frumenta  in 
area  terentur,  Tibull.  i.  5.  22-  or  by  flails,  fbaculi,  Justes. 
vel  pertic*),  ibid,  or  by  a  machine,  called  Traha,  v.  tra- 
hea>  a  dray  or  sledge,  a  carriage  without  wheels  ;  or  TRI- 
BUL  A,  vel  -« m,  made  of  a  board  or  beam,  set  with  stones, 
or  pieces  of  iron,  (tabula  lapidibus,  autferro  asperate),  with 
a  great  weight  laid  on  it,  and  drawn  by  yoked  cattle,  (/«- 
mentis  jtmctis).  Ibid,  et  Varr.  i*  52. 

Tribuhy  a  threshing  machine,  has  the  first  syllable  long, 
from  */#/3#,  teroy  to  thresh  :  but  tributes,  a  kind  of  thistle,  (or 
warlike  machine,  with  three  spikes  or  more,  for  throwing  or 
fixing  in  the  ground,  called  also  murex,  usually  plural,  mtc- 
rices,  v.  tribuli,  caltrops,  Pltn*  xix*  1-  s.  £  Curt.  iv.  13. 
Veget.  iii,  24.^  has  trt  short,  from  *?«*,  three ;  and  /*«*•,  a 
Spike  or  prickle. 

These  methods  of  beating  out  the  corn  were  used  by  the 
Greeks,  Homer.  II.  xx-  495.  and  Jewsf  Isai.  xxviii-  27, 
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Corn  was  winnowed,  (ventilabatur)>  or  cleaned  from  the 
chaff,  (aeus%  -eris J >. by  a  kind  of  shovel,  (val/iis,  pala>  vel 
ventilabrum),  which  threw  the  corn  across  the  wind,  Varr. 
i.  52.  or  by  a  sieve,  (vannus  vel  cribium),  which  seems  to 
have  been  used  with  or  without  wind,  Col  ii-  21.  as  among 
the  Greeks,  Homer-  1L  xiii.  588*  and  Jews,  Is.  xxx.  24* 
Amos  ix-  9.  Luke  xxii.  31. 

The  corn,  when  cleaned,  (expurgatum>)  was  laid  up  in 
granaries,  \Jwrrea  vel  gtanaria\  variously  constructed,  Plin* 
xviii.  30.  sometimes  in  pits,  (in  scrobibus)%  where  it  was 
preserved  for  many  years  *  Varro  says  fifty,  Id.  £?  Varr.  U 
57.      •  . 

The  straw  was  used  for  various  purposes  ;  for  littering 
cattle,  fpecoriy  ovibus  bubusque  substerntbatur%  unde  Str  a- 
men,  v,  >tujn  dictum) ,  Varr.  i.  1.3.  for  fodder,  Plin9 
xviii.  30.  and  for  covering  houses ;  whence  Culmen,  the 
roof  from  culmus  a  stalk  of  corn,  Id. 

The  straw  cut  with  the  ears  was  properly  called  Pale  a  ; 
that  left  in  the  ground,  and  afterwards  cut,  Str  amen,  vel 
stramentum,  vel  stipula,  the  stubble,  which  was  sometimes 
burnt  in  the  fields,  to  meliorate  the  land,  and  destroy  the 
weeds,  Id-  6?  Virg.  G>  v  84- 

As  oxen  were  chiefly  used  for  ploughing,  so  were  the. 
fleeces  of  sheep  for  clothing ;  hence  these  animals  were 
reared  by  the  Romans  with  the  greatest  care.  Virgil  gives 
directions  about  the  breeding  of  cattle,  (qui  cultus  habendo 
sit  pecori) -%  of  oxen  and  horses,  (armenta),  G.  iii.  49* 
72.  of  sheep  and  goats,  (creces),  v.  286.  also  of  dogs, 
404.  and  bees,  iv.  as  a  part  of  husbandry. 

While  individuals  were  restricted  by  law  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  land,  and  citizens  themselves  cultivated  their  own 
farms,  there  was  abundance  of  provisions,  without  the  im- 
portation of  grain  ;  and  the  republic  could  always  command 
the  service  of  hardy  and  brave  warriors,  when  occasion  re- 
quired* But  in  after  ages,  especially  under  the  EmpeVprs, 
yvhen  landed  property  was  in  a  manner  engrossed  by  a  few* 
Juvenal,  ix.  55.  and  their  immense  estates  in  a  great  mea- 
sure cultivated  by  slaves,  Liv.  vi.  12.  Senec.  ep*  114, 
Rome  was  forced  to  depend  on  the  provinces,  for  supplies 
both  of  provisions,  and  of  men  to  recruit  her  armies  t 
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Hence  Pliny  ascribes  the  ruin  first  of  Italy,  and  then  of  the 
provinces,  to  overgrown  fortunes,  and  too  extensive  posses- 
sions, (Latifundva,  sc.  nimis  ampla,  perdiderc  Jialiam: 
jam  vero  et  provincia$)>  x  viii.  3.  &  6. 

The  price  of  land  in  Italy  was  increased  by  an  edict  of 
Trajan,  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  as  a  Candidate  for 
an  office  who  had  not  a  third  part  of  his  estate  in  land,  JPtin. 
ep*Yul9. 

PROPAGATION  of  TREES. 

THE  Romans  propagated  trees  and  shrubs  much  in  the 
same  way  as  we  do. 

Those  are  properly  called  trees  (arbofes)  which  shoot  up 
an  one  great  stem,  body,  or  trunk,  (stzrps*  truncus,  eaudesc, 
vel  stipes  J  9  and  then  at  a  good  distance  fron>  the  earth, 
spread  into  branches  and  leaves,  (rami  et  folia) ;  shrubs, 
FRUTICES,  vel  virguhaJ,  which  divide  into  branches, 
rami*  v*  -ulij*  and  twigs  or  sprigs,  (virg«y  v.  -«/#,  as  soon 
as  they  rise  from  the  root.  These  shrubs  which  ap- 
proach near  to  the  nature  of  herbs,  are  called  by  Pliny 
suffrutices. 

Virgil  enumerates  the  various  ways  of  propagating  trees 
and  shrubs,  (syk>*frutieesq*eJ,  both  natural  and  artificial ; 
G.  ii.  9.  &c. 

L  Some  were  thought  to  be  produced  spontaneously ;  as 
the  osier,  {siler} ;  the  broom,  {genista J  ;  the  poplar  and 
willow,  CsalixJ.  But  the  notion  of  spontaneous  propaga- 
tion is  now  universally  exploded,  Some  by  fortuitous 
seeds ;  as  the  chesnut,  the  esculus,  and  oak  :  Some  from 
the  roots  of  other  trees:  as  the  cherry,  (Cera  sirs,  first 
brought  into  Italy  by  Lucuttus  from  Cerasus,  a  city  in  Poo. 
tus,  A.  U.  680.  and  120  years  after  that,  introduced  into 
Britain,  Ptxn*  xv.  25.  s.  SO.)  the  elm  and  laurel,  (laurus)* 
which  some  take  to  be  the  bay  tree. 

II.  The  artificial  methods  of  propagating  trees,  were, 
— 1.  By  suckers,  (Stolones,  wide  cognomen,  STOLO, 
PRn.  xvii.  I;  Van.  i.  2 J  or  twigs  pulled  from  the  roots 
of  trees,  and  planted  in  furrows  or  trenches,  (.sulci  vfost*) 

2.  By  sets,  i.  e.  fixing  in  the  ground  branches,  (rami,  v. 
tak<z)y  sharpened  Qicummati)^  like  stakes,  (acuta  robore 
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tJalR  vel  palt)  cut  into  a  point ;  (sudes  quadnfida)  slit  at  the 
bottom  in  four,  Ptrg.  G*  ii.  25*  Piin.  xvii*  17*  or  pieces  of 
the  cleft-wood,  (caudices  secti),  Id-  or  by  planting  the 
trunks  with  the  roots,  (stirpes),  Id*  When  plants  were 
set  by  the  root,  (cum  radice  serebantur)9  they  were  called 
Viviradices,  quicksets,  Cus  Sen.  13. 

3.  By  layers,  (propagines),  i.  e»  bending  a  branch,  and  fix- 
ing  it  in  the  earth,  without  disjoining  it  from  the  mother-tree, 
whence  new  shoets  spring,  (viva  sua  plantaria  terra),  v.  27» 
This  method  was  thought  by  nature  from  the  bramble,  (ex 
rubd),  Plin.  xvii.  13-  s-  21.  It  was  chiefly  used  in  vines 
and  myrtles,  Virg*  G-  ibid.  v.  63.  the  former  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  more  frequently  propagated. 

4.  By  slips  or  cuttings,  small  shoots  cut  from  a  tree,  and 
planted  in  the  ground,  (surculi,  et  Malleoli,  i*e«  surcuti 
utrinque  capitulati)y  with  knops  or  knobs,  i.  e-  protuberant 
ces  on  each  side,  like  a  small  hammer,  Plvn.  xvii,  21. 

5.  By  grafting,  or  ingrafting,  (INSITIO),  i.  e.  inserting 
a  cion,  a  shoot  or  sprout,  a  small  branch  or  graffi  (tradux,  v. 
sur cuius),  of  one  tree  into  die  stock  or  branch  of  another. 

-  There  were  several  ways  of  ingrafting  ;  of  which  Virgil  del 
scribes  only  one ;  namely,  what  is  called  cleft  grafting, 
which  was  performed  by  cleaving  the  head  of  a  stock,  and 
putting  a  cion  from  another  tree  into  the  cleft,  (feraces  plan- 
taimmittimtur,  Ibid.  v«  78*  Alter  ius  ramos  vertere  in  alterrus, 
31-)  thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Ovid,  Fissaque  adopti- 
vas  accipit  arbor  opes,  Medic,  fac.  6. 

It  is  a  received  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  that  no  graft  will 
succeed,  unless  it  be  upon  a  stock,  which  bears  fruit  of  the 
same  kind-  But  Virgil  and  Columella  say,  that  any  cion 
may  be  grafted  on  any  stock,  Omni*  surculus  omni  arbori  tn* 
sen  potest,  si  non  est  ei,  cut  insuritur,  cortice  dissimilis,  Col. 
v*  11.  as  apples  on  a  pear-stock,  and  cornels,  or  Cornelian 
•  cherries  on  a  prune  or  plum-stock,  Virg.  G.  ii.  33-  apples 
on  a  plane-tree,  pears  on  a  wild  ash,  &c.  v*  70.  Plvn*  xv*  1. 
Ss.  17. 

Similar  to  ingrafting,  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  inocu- 
lation, or  budding,  (oculos  impanere,  inocuhre,  v,  -atio.J 
The  parts  of  a  plant  whence  it  budded,  (unde  germinaret)% 
were  called  OCULI,  eyes,  Plin.  xvii.  21.  s.  35.  and  when 
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these  were  cut  off,  it  was  said  occacari%  to  be  blinded.  Id. 
xvii-  22. 

Inoculation  was  performed  by  making  a  slit  in  the  bark 
of  one  tree,  and  inserting  the  bud  (gemma  vgermen)  of 
another  tree,  which  united  with  it,  u.  73.  called  also  £m- 
plastratio,  Col  v.  11.  But  Pliny  seems  to  distinguish 
them,  xvii.  16.  s.  26.  The  part  of  the  bark  taken  out,  (pars 
exempta  ;  angustusin  ipso  nodo  sinus),  was  called  Sc  it- 
tula  v.  tessella,  the  name  given  also  to  any  one  of  the 
small  divisions  in  a  chequered  table  or  pavement,  Id.  See 
p.  578. 

Foresttrees,  (arbores  sylvestres),  were  propagated  chiefly 
by  seeds ;  olives  by  truncheons,  (trunci,  caudtces  secti,  v. 
lignum  siccum),  i.  e.  by  cutting  or  sawing  the  trunk  or  thick 
branches  into  pieces  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot  arid  a  half  in  length, 
and  planting  them  ;  whence  a  root,  and  soon  after  a  tree 
was  formed,  Virg.  (?•  ii-  30*  &  63. 

Those  trees  which  were  reared,  only  for  cutting,  were 
called  Ah  bores  cmdvm,  or  which  being  cut,  sprout  up 
again,  {succis*  repullulanf),  from  the  stem  or  root,  Plin.  xii. 
19.  Some  trees  grew  to  an  immense  height.  Pliny  men. 
tions  a  beam  of  iarix  or  larch  120  feet  long,  and  2  feet  thick, 
xii.  40-  s*  74« 

The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
vines.  They  were  planted  in  the  ground,  well  trenched  and 
cleaned,  in  pastinato,  so.  agro),  in  furrows,  or  in  ditches, 
Plin*  xvii*  22.  disposed  in  rows,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  or  of  a  quincunx,  Virg.  G-  ii.  277*  The  outermost 
rows  were  called  Antes,  Id.  417-  6?  Ftstus. 

When  a  vineyard  was  dug  up,  (refodiebatur),  to  be  plant- 
ed anew,  it  was  properly  said  repastinari,  from  an  iron  in- 
strument with  two  forks,  called  pastinum,  Col.  iii.  18. 
which,  word  is  put  also  for  a  field  ready  for  planting,  (ager 
pastinatus).    An  old  vineyard  thus  prepared  was  called  V  i-  " 

WETUM   RESTIBILE, /fif. 

The  vines  were  supported  by  reeds,  (arundines),  or  round 
Stakes,  (p  ali  ;  whence  vites  palare,  i.  z.fulcire  velpedare), 
or  by  pieces  of  cleft-oak  or  olive,  not  round,  iridic*),  Plin- 
xvii.  22-  which  served  as  props,  (adminicular,  pedamenta)  ; 
round  which  the  tendrils  (clavicuU,  v.  capreoli*.  i«  e.  co&cu- 
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liv.  caulicuti  vttei  intorti,  ut  cincirini,  Varr.  i.  31.)  twined. 
Two  reeds  or  stakes,  (valli  furc*que  bvlentes),  supported 
each  vine,  with  a  stick,  (ptrtica),  or  reed  across,  called  Ju- 
cum  or  Cantherium,  Col.  iv*  12.  and  the  tying  of  the 
vines  to  it,  Capitum  conjugatio,  et  religatio,  Cic. 
Sen.  15.  was  effected  by  osier  or  willow-twigs,  many  of 
which  grew  near  Ameria  in  Umbria,  Virg  G.  i-  265.  Col.  iv» 
30.  4  Plin-  xvi.  37.  s.  69. 

Sometimes  a  vine  had  but  a  single  pole  or  prop  to  sup- 
port it,  without  a  jugum  or  cross-pole ;  sometimes  four 
poles,  with  ajugum  to  each*;  hence  called  vitis  Complu- 
vi  ata, (a  cavis  adium  compluvtis\  Plin.  xvii.  21-  if  but  one 
jugurn^  unijuga^  22.  Concerning  the  fastening  of  vines 
to  certain  trees,  see  p.  492.  The  arches  formed  by  the 
branches  joined  together,  (cum  palmites  sarmento  inter  se 
junguntur  funium  modo)>  were  called  Funeta,  Plin.  xvii. 
22-  and  branches  of  elms  extended  to  sustain  the  vines, 
Tab  cjl  at  a,  stories,  Virg.  G.  ii.  361- 

When  the  branches,  [palmites,  v-  pampini),  were  two  lux- 
uriant, the  superfluous  shoots  or  twigs  (sqrmenta)  werelopt 
off  with  the  prunirtg.kn^fe,  (feYro  amputata),  Cic.  Sen-  15. 
Hence  Vites  compescere  vel  castigare;  comas  stringere, 
brachia  tendere,  Virg.  G.  ii-  368.  Pampinare  for  pampinos 
decerperey  to  lop  off  the  small  branches,  Plin-  xviii.  -27. 

The  highest  shoots  were  called  Flag  ell  a,  Virg.  G.  ii. 
299*  the  branches  on  which  the  fruit  grew,  Palm^e;  the 
ligneous,  or  woody  part  of  a  vine,  Materia  ;  a  branch 
springing  from  the  stock,  Pampinarium;  from  ano^ 
ther  branch,  Fructuarium  ;  the  mark  of  a  hack  or 
chop,  Cicatrix;  whence cicatricosus>  Plin.  xvii- 22.  Col* 
v-6. 

The  vines  supported  by  cross  stakes  in  dressing,  were 
usually  cut  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  which  was  called 
Decussatio,  Colum.  iv  17* 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  was  called  UVA,  a  grape  ;  put  for 
a  vine,  Virg.  G.  ii.  60-  for  wine,  Horat  od-  i.  20.  10.  for 
a  vine-branch,  fpampinus)*  Ovid.  Met.  Hi-  666.  for  a 
swarm  fexamen)  of  bees,  Virg.  G*  iv.  .558.  properly  not  a 
single  berry,  (acinus,  v.  -umJ9  Suet.  Aug.  76.  but  a  cluster, 
(racemus,  inZ.acinorum  congeries*  cum  pediculis\  CoL 
xi.  2. 
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The  stone  ofthe  grape  was  called  Vinaceus,  v.  -twty 
or  acinus  vinaceus,  Cic.  Sen.  15.  Any  cluster  of  flowers  or 
berries,  {racemus  in  orbem  circumactusJ ,  particularly  of  ivy 
fhedera),  was  called  CORYMBUS,  Ptbu  xvi.  34-  Firg. 
EcL  iii.  3.9.  Ovid.  Met*  iii%  665.  crocei  corymb^  I  e.  flares, 
Col  X.30L 

The  season  when  the  grapes  were  gathered  was  called 
Vindemi a,  the  vintage!  (a  vino  demendo,  i.  e.  uvis  legen- 
dis) ;  whence  vindemiator,  a  gatherer  of  grapes,  Herat.  Sat. 
i.  7. 30. 

Vineyards,  (VINE^E  vel  vineta),  as  fields,  were  divided 
by  cross  paths,  called  LIMITES ;  Whence  limitary  to  di- 
vide or  separate ;  and  limes,  a  boundary*)  The  breadth  of 
them  was  determined  by  law :  see  lex  Mamilla.  A  path 
or  road  from  east  to  west,  was  called  DECIMANUS,  sc- 
limes,  (a  mensura  denum  actuum) ;  from  south  to  north, 
CARDO,  (a  cardine  mundi,  i.  e-  the  north  pole ;  thus, 
mount  Taurus  is  called  Car  do,  Lvo*  xxxvii*  34J  at  se- 
rnita  ;  whence  semitare,  to  divide  by-paths  in  this  direc- 
tion, because  they  were  usually  narrower  than  the  other 
paths.  The  spaces,  (are*)*  included* bet weeen  two  jf- 
mita%  were  called  Paging,  comprehending  each  the 
breadth  of  five  pali,  or  capita  vitiwn,  distinct  vines, 
Plin.  xv ii.  22.  Hence  agri  Compaginantes,  contigu- 
ous  grounds. 

Vines  were  planted  iserebantur)  at  different  distances, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  usually  at  the  distance 
of  five  feet,  semetimes  of  eight ;  of  twenty  feet  by  the  Um- 
bri  and  Marsi>  who  ploughed  and  sowed  corn  between  the 
vines, .which  places  they  called  Porculeta.  .  Vines 
which  were  transplanted,  (translat*\  bore  fruit  two  years 
sooner  than  those  that  were  not,  (sat*)>Plin.  ibid. 

The  LimitesDEcvi&AHi  were  called  pror si,  i.  c*porro 
versi,  straight ;  and  the  Cardine s  transversa  cross,  Fes- 
tus ;  from  the  decumani  being  the  chief  paths  in  a  fieW  ; 
hence  decum anus  for  tnagnus  ;  thus, Ova yel poma  decu- 
mana%  Festus.  Acipenser  decumanus,  large,  Cic.  JFin.  ii.  8- 
So  Fluctus  decimanjusy  vel  dectmus,  the  greatest,  Ozrid.  Truf 
i.  2.  49.  Mef.  xi.  530.  SU*  xiy.  122.  Lucan*  v.  672-  Scnec. 
Agam.  502,  as  r^«i^i«>  tertius  fluctus,  among  die  Greeks 
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Lim  ites  is  also  put  for  the  streets  of  a  city,  Liv.  xxxi. 
24. 

Pliny  directs  the  limites  decumam  in  vineyards  to  be  made 
eighteen  feet  broad ;  and  the  cardines,  or  transversi  limites, 
ten  feet  broad,  Plin.  xvii.  22.  s*  35. 

Vines  were  planted  thick  in  fertile  ground,  (pingut  cam* 
pa),  and  thinner  on  hills,  but  always  in  exact  order,  fad  un- 
guern),  Virg.  G?  ii-  277,  . 

The  Romans,  in  transplanting  trees,  marked  on  the  bark 
the  way  each  stood,  that  it  might  point  to  the  same  quarter 
of  the  heaven  in  the  place  where  it  was  set,  Virg •  G.  ii*  269. 
Columett.  de  Arbor.  17.  4- 

In  the  different  operations  of  husbandry,  they  paid  the 
same  attention  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  as  sail* 
ors,  Id.  G.  i«  204.  also  to  the  winds,  Id  51*  iiu  273. 

The  names  of  the  chief  winds  were,  Aquilo,  or  Boreas, 
the  north- wind ;  Zephyrtis,  vel  Fationius,  the  west- wind  ; 
jiuster  v.  Not  us }  the  south- wind  ;  Eurus,  the  east- wind; 
CoruSy  Counts*  vclJopix,  the  north-west;  Africus>  vel 
Libs,  the  south-west,  Saiec.  nat.  p.  v.  16.  Volturnus*  the 
south-east,  &c-  But  Pliny  denominates  and  places  some  of 
these  differently,  ii.  47.  xviii.  33.  &  34.  Winds  arising  from 
the  land  were  called  Altani,  or  apogd ;  from  the  aes  tro~ 
pai%  Plin.  iL  44. 

The  ancients  observed  only  four  winds ;  called*  Venti 
Cardi  nai.es,  Serv*  in  Virg*i.  131.  because  they  blow 
from  the  fouf  cardinal  points  pf  the  world,  Plin.  ii-  47.  Ho- 
mer mentions  no  more,  Odyss*  E.  295.  So  in  imitation  of 
him,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  61.  Trist  i.  2*  27.  and  Manilius, 
Astron.  \y*  589*  Afterwards  intermediate  winds  were  ad- 
ded, first  one,  and  then  two,  between  each  of  the  venti  Car- 
dinales* 

CARRIAGES  of  the  ROMANS. 

THE  carriages  {V  rhicv  LA9ve&a6ula9  v.  -acula),  of  the 
•  ancients,  were  of  various  kinds :  which  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  different  persons  ;  by  Bacchus  and  Ceres, 
Tdmtl.  ii.  1.  42.  Minerva,  Cic.  Nat*  D.  Hi.  24.   Erichtho- 
nius,  Virg*  G*  iii,  113.  the  Phrygians,  Plin*  vii.  56,  &c* 
Beasts  of  burden  were  most  anciently  used,  (animaRa  vel 
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jumenta  DOSSU ARIA,  vel  dorsualia,  from  dorsum,  i-  e. 
tota  posterior  pars  corporis^  quodea  deveoca  Jit  deorsum* 
Festus).  A  dorser,  dorsel,  or  dosser,  a  pannel,  or  pack-sad- 
dle, (clitella  vel  stratum) ,  was  laid  on  them,  to  enable  them 
to  bear  their  burden  more  easily,  used  chiefly  on  asses  and 
mules  ;  (hence  called  Clitellarii,  humorously  applied 
to  porters,  geruli  vel  bajuli*  Plaut.  Most-  iiL  2-  94)  but  not 
oxen;  hence  ClitelljE  bovi  sunt  impositjE,  when  a 
task  is  imposed  on  one,  which  he  is  unfit  for,  Cic.  Att*  v* 
15.  Bos  clitell as,  sc.  port  at,  QuinctiL  v.  11. 

This  covering  was  by  later  writers  called  SAGMA  j 
put  also  for  sella  or  ephippium,  a  saddle  for  riding  on : 
Hence  jumenta  sacmaria,  vel  sarcinaria,  et  sellaria, 
VegeU  ii.  10.  Lamprtd*  Heliog;  4.  sometimes  with  a  coarse 
cloth  below,  Cej*  to,  vel  centunculus,  a  saddle-cloth. 

A  pack-horse  was  called  Cabal lus  or  Cantherius,  v* 
~um  sc.jumcntum,  (quasi  carenterius,  i.  e.  equus  castratus,  a 
gelding ;  qui  hoc  distat  ab  equo>  quod  majalis  a  verre%  a 
barrowor  hog  from  a  boar,  capus  a  gallo,  vervex  ab  aritte, 
Varro.  de  re  Rust  ii.  7.  fin.)  Cic  Fam.  ix.  18. 

Hence  minime  sis  cantHerium  in/ossa,  be  not  a  pack- 
horse  in  the  ditch,  Liv.  xxiii.  47'  Some  make  cantherius  the 
same  with  cHtellarius,  an  ass  or  mule,  and  read ;  Minime, 
sc«  descendam  in  viam  ;  Scis,  cantherium  in  fossa, 
sc.  equus  habebat  obviums  i.  e*  you  know  the  fable  of  the 
horse  meeting  an  ass  or  mule  in  a  narrow  way,  and  being 
tjrodden  down  by  him,  Scheffer*  de  re  vehic*  See  Swin- 
burne's Travels  in  the  south  of  Italy,  vol.  ii.  sect*  66. 
Others  suppose  an  allusion  to  be  here  made  to  the  prop  of 
a  vine,  Oronavius  in  he* 

He  who  drove  a  beast  of  burden,  was  called  AGASO, 
and  more  rarely,  Agitator,  Virg.  G.  i.  273.  A  leathern 
bag,  (sacculus  scorteus)t  or  wallet,  in  which  one  who  rode 
such  a  beast  carried  his  necessaries,  was  called  Hippope- 
ra,  Sencc*  ep.  87.  Mawtica,  Horat-  sat.  i.  6. 106.  Pera 
vel  avert  a,  a  cloak-bag  or  portmanteau,  Scholiast.  t&.  or 
Bulca,  Festus. 

An  instrument  put  on  the  back  of  a  slave  or  any  .other  per- 
son, to  help  him  to.  carry  his  burden,  was  called  &ruu« 
AULA,  (from«<^toZfo),FURCA  vel  FURCiLi*Af Festus f 
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JP/aut.  Casin.  ii.  8*  2.  and  because  Marius,  to  diminish  the 
number, of  waggons*  which  were  an  incumbrance  to  the  ar- 
my, appointed  that  the  soldiers  should  carry  their  baggage, 
(sarcina,  vasa  et  cibaria)  tied  up  in  bundles  upon /arc*,  or 
forks ;  both  the  soldiers  and  these  furc*,  were  called  MU~ 
LI  MARIANI,  Fest.  in  iErumnula,  fcfFrontin.  iv. 1.  7* 
Plutarch,  in  Mac  Expellere,  ejicere,  vel  extrude- 
re  FaacA,  velfurcilia,  to  drive  away  by  force,  Herat,  ep. 
i.  10.  24.  Cic.  Att*  xvi.  2. 

.  Any  thing  carried,  not  on  the  back,  but  on  the  shoulders, 
or  in  the  hands  of  men,  was  called  FERCULUM  ;  as  the 
dishes  at  an  entertainment,  Sue t.  Aug*  74.  the  spoils  at  a  tri- 
umph, Id*  C*s<  37.  the  images  of  the  gods  at  sacred  games, 
Id.  76.  the  corpse  and  other  things  carried  at  a  funeral,  Id* 
Cat  16. 

When  persons  were  carried  in  a  chair  or  sedan,  on  which 

they  sat,  it  was  called  SELLA  gestatoria,  portatoria,  v* 

fertoria.  Suet-  Ner.  26.  or  Cathedra,  Juvenal,  i.  64.  vL 

90*  in  a  couch  or  litter,  on  which  they  lay  extended,  LEC- 

TICA  vel  cubilb,  Suet.  Dom.  2.  Ovid.  A.  A.  i.  487-  used 

both  in  the  city  and  on  jou  rnies,  Tac*  hist.  i.  35.  Ann.  xiv» 

4.  P&n*  ep-  iii.  5-  Suet.  Oth.  6.  Ner.  26.  Fit.  16.  some- 

times  open,  and  sometimes  covered,  Cic.  PhU.  ii.  4,1- Att. 

x.  12.  with  curtains  of  skin  or  cloth,  Martial*  xi.  99.  1L 

called  PLAGULiE,  Suet.  Tit.  10.  which  were   occasionally 

drawn  aside,  Senec.  Suas.  7*  sometimes  with  a   window 

of  glass,  or  transparent  stone,  Juv.  Hi-  242.  iv.  20*  so  that 

they  might  either  read  or  write,  or  sleep  in  them,  Juv.  iiu 

249-  There  were  commonly  some  footmen  or  lacqueys 

who  went  before  the  sedan,  (c  un  so  res),  Petron.  28.  Se- 

neo  ep.  123. 

The  sella  said  lectic*  of  women  were  of  a  different  con-* 
struction  from  those  of  men ;  hence  sella  vel  lectica  mulie- 
bris.  Suet.  Oth<  6.  The  cathedra  is  supposed  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  women,  Juv.  vi«91.  Mart.  xii.  38-  The  sella 
usually  contained  but  one  ;  the  lectica,  one  or  more*  Tacit* 
Awf.iii.67.  Suet.  Ner.9<  Cic.  Q.fr.  ii.9-  The*?#ahad  only  a 
small  pillow  (cervicaO,  to  recline  the  head  on,  Juv.  vi.  352. 
The  tectica  had  a  mattress,  Senec*  ad  Marc.  16*  stuffed  with 
feathers ;  hence  pensile* plum*,  Juv*  i.  159.  sometimes  with 
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roses,)  pulvinus  ro$afarctu$\  Cic.  Verr.  v*  11.  probably 
with  ropes  belowv  Mart.  ii.  57*  6.  Gell.  x.  3. 

The  scU*  and  lectic*  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  LEC- 
TIC ARI1,  calones,  geruti,  v.  bajuh,  Sencc  ep.  80,  &  110. 
drest  commonly  in  a  dark  or  redpwwii,  Id.  ben.  iii.  28- 
tall,  (longiY'proceri,)  and  handsome,  iSbuc.  t$.  110.  from 
different  countries,  Juv.  iii.  249*  vi.  350.  yii.  132.  viii.  132. 
he.  142.  They  were  supported  on  pedes,  (ASSERES,  vel 
amitesX  Id-  vii- 132,  Mart.  hi.  23-  9.  not  fixed,  but  remove- 
able,  texemptiles)*  Suet*  Cal.  58.  placed  on  the  shoul- 
ders or  necks  of  the  slaves,  Plin-  pan.  22.  &  24.  hence 
they  were  said  ahqitem  suc.coz.ark,  Suet.  CL  10.  and 
those  carried  by  them,  succollari,  Id.  Oth*  6-  who  were  thus 
greatly  raised  above  persons  on  foot,  particularly  such  as 
were  carried  in  the  sella  or  cathedra,  Juvenal*  iii.  240. 

The  sella  was  commonly  carried  by  two,  Juv.  ix.  142. 
and  the  lectica>  by  four  ;  sometimes  by  six,  hence  called 
hexaphoros,  Mart,  ih  81.  and  by  eight,  OCTOPHOROS, 
▼.  -am,  Id.  vi.  59.  ix.  3*  Seep.  518. 

When  the  Lectiea  was  set  down,  it  had  four  feet  to  sup- 
port it,  usually  of  wood,  VattdL  x.  22.  sometimes  of  silver 
or  gold,  Athen-  v.  10.  The  kings  of  India  had  Lectiea  of 
solid  gold,  Curt,  viii*  9. 

The  use  of  hectic*  is  thought  to  have  been  introduced  at 
Rome  from  the  nations  of  the  East  towards  the  end  of  the 
republic.  But  we  find  them  mentioned  long  before,  on  jour* 
ney,  and  in  the  army,  Dv-  xxiv.  42.  GelL  x.  3*  The  Em- 
peror Claudius  is  said  first  to  have  used  a  seMa  covered  at 
top,  Dio.  ix*  2. 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  city  in  die 
time  of  Plautus  or  pf  Terence ;  but  they  were  so  frequent 
under  Caesar,  that  he  prohibited  the  use  of  them,  unless  to 
persons  of  a  certain  rank  and  age,  and  on  certain  days,  Su- 
et Cts.  43.  CL  28.  Those  who  had  not  sedans  of  their 
own,  got  them  to  hire,  JuvcnaL  vi-  352.  ix.  142*  Hence  we 
read  in  later  times  of  Corpora  et  castra  Lecticariarum, 
who  seem  to  have  consisted  not  only  of  slaves,  but  of  ple- 
beians of  the  lowest  rank,  particularly  freed  men,  Mart.  iii. 
46.  ($zih&  erant ad  exonerandum  ventrem apt*,  et  Pai- 

VATJB,  t*/FAMILIABM;A,  FoTT.  R.  R  U  14*  CtVuBLlCMT 

Martial,  xii.  780 
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A  kind  of  close  litter  carried  (gcitdto  v*  deportata)  by 
two  mules,  fMuLi,  exequaet  asino;  Hinni,  uli,  v. 
Burdones,  ex  equo  et  astna.PWn.  viii.  44-  s.  69.  or  little 
horses;  Manni,  Ovid*  Amor.  vl.  16.  49. Le*  equiminuti, 
vel  pumiiiij  s-  iones,  dwarfs),  was  called  BASTARNA, 
mentioned  only  by  later  writers. 

A  carriage  without  wheels,  drawn  by  any  animals,  was 
called  TRAHA,  v.  *m  v.  .ga,  a  sledge  ;  used  in  rustic 
work  in  beating  out  the  corn,  seep.  592.  (called  by  Varro* 
JPcsnicum  plostcllum,  R.  R.  1*  52.  because  used  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Carthaginians),  and  among  northern  nations 
in  travelling  on  the  ice  and  snow* 

Carriages  with  one  wheel  were  called  Ux  arota,  Hi/gin. 
ii.  14  A  vehicle  of  this  kind  drawn  by  the  hands  of  slaves, 
Chxramaxium,  Petron.  28.  pr  Arcuma,  Festus.  A  ve- 
hicle with  two  wheels,  Birotum  ;  with  four,  quatrirodu 
um%  ri*jfAn«A#«  w»»,  v.  *iTf*T{*x*i  quatuor  rotarum  currus. 
Homer.  II  o  324. 

Two  horses  yoked  to  a  carriage  were  called  BIG/E,  bu 
jugi>  v.  bijuges,  three,  trig* ;  and  four  quadriga,  qnadriju- 
gif  v.  -ges ;  frequently  put  for  the  chariot  itself,  bijuge 
curriculum,  Suet.  CaL  19.  quadrijugus  currus,  Virg. 
G.  iiL  18.  but  Curriculum  is  oftener  put  for  cursus,  the 
race,  Cic.  Rabir.  10-  MarceU.  %  Hot  at.  od*  i.  1.  3. 
We  also  read  of  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses,  joined  to- 
gether a-breast,  (ab  Augusto  sejuges*  stent  et  elephanti,  Pliiu 
xxxiv.  5*  s.  10.)  for  so  the  Romans  always  yoked  their 
horses  in  their  race  chariots.  Nero  once  drove  a  chariot  at 
the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by  ten  horses,  (aurigavit 
decemjugemf  sc.  currumJ$  Suet.  N.  24.  See  also  Aug. 
94. 

Those  who  drove  chariots  in  the  circus  at  Rome,  with 
whatever  number  of  horses,  were, called  QUADRIGA- 
RII,  Suet*  Ner.  16.  from  the  quadrig*  being  most  frequent- 
lyused;  hence  Factiones  quadriga  riorum,  Festus. 

Those  who"  rode  two  horses  joined  together,  leaping 
quickly  from  the  one  to  the  other,  were  called  DESUL. 
TORES  ;  hence  demit  or  v.  desertor  amoris,  inconstant, 
Ovid.  Am.  i.  3.  15.  and  the  horses  themselves,  Desulto- 
rii,  Liv.  xltv.  9.  Suet  C*s*  39.  sometimes  successfully 
used  m  war,  Liih  xxiiv  29, 
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The  vehicles  used  in  races  were  called  CURRUS,  or 
curricula,  chariots,  a  currendo,  from  their  velocity,  having 
only  two  wheels,  by  whatever  number  of  horses  they  were 
drawn :  so  those  used  in  war  by  different  nations ;  of  which 
some  were  armed  with  scythes,  (currusfalcati,falcat*r  qua- 
drigsj  in  different  forms,  Liv-  xxxvii.  41.  &  42-  Curt*  it- 
9.  Also  those  used  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  the  con- 
suls, pnetors,  censors,  and  chief  ^Ediles,  whence  they  were 
called  Magistrates  curvles,  Gell.  iii.  18*  and  the  seat 
on  which  hese  magistrates  sat  in  the  senate-house,  them- 
trar  or  tribunal  of  justice,  SELLA  CURULIS,  because 
they  carried  it  with  them  in  their  chariots.  Id.  &f  Isidor*  xx* 

li- 
lt was  a  stool  or  seat  without  a  back,  (anacKnterium,  v. 
tabulation  at  ergo  surgens  in  quod  re  dinar  i  posset)  y  with  four 
crooked  feet  fixed  to  the  extremities  of  cross  pieces  of 
wood  jo.  ed  by  a  common  axis,  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  X,  (dertissattm\  and  covered  with  leather ;  so  that 
it  might  be  occasionally  folded  together  for  the  convenience 
of  carriage,  and  set  down  wherever  the  magistrate  chose  to 
use  it,  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  Suet-  Aug.  43.  Gell.  vi  9.  adorned 
With  ivory  ;  hence  called  Curule  ebur,  Horat.  ep.  i.  6. 
53.  and  alt  a,  Sil.  viii.  488.  because  frequently  placed  on 
a  tribunal;  or  because  it  was  the  emblem  of  dignity :  Re- 
cia,  because  first  used  by  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  20.  Ptrg-  Mn. 
xi«  334.  borrowed  from  the  Tuscans,  Liv.  i.  8.  Flat.  i.  5* 
in  latter  times  adorned  with  engravings  ;  eonspicuum  sigms, 
Ovid.  Pont  iv.  5. 18. 

A  carriage  in  which  matrons  were  carried  to  games  and  sa- 
cred rites,  was  called  Pilentum,  an  easy  soft  vehicle, 
(pensile),  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  666.  with  four  wheels ; 
usually  painted  with  various  colours,  Isidor.  xx.  12.  The 
carriage  which  matrons  used  in  common  (festo  profestoque) 
was  called  Carfentum,  Ltv*  v.  25.  named  from  Carmen- 
ta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  Ovid-  Fast*  i.  620.  commonly 
with  two  wheels,  and  an  arched  covering  :  as  the  famines 
used,  icurrus  arcuatus)  Liv.  i-  21.  48.  Suet*  Tib.  2.  CL  11. 
sometimes  without  a  covering,  Liv.  i.  34.  Women  were  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  it  in  the  second  Punic  war  by  die  Oppvai 
law,  Liv.  xxxiv.  1.  which  however  was  soon  after  repealed, 
i&.  8,___pUt  for  any  canjage,  Flor.  i.  18.  iii*  2-  1Q, 
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A  splendid  carriage,  with  four  wheels,  and  four  horses* 
adorned  with  ivory  and  silver,  in  which  the  images  of  the 
gods  were  led  in  solemn  procession  from  their  shrines,  (e 
sacrartis)  at  the  Circenstan  games,  to  a  place  in  the  Circus* 
called  Pulvin  ar,  Suet.  Aug.  45.  where  couches  were  pre- 
pared for  placing  them  on,  was  called  THENSA,  Festus  ? 
from  the  thongs  stretched  before  it,  Mora  tensa),  Asc.  tn  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  59-  attended  by  persons  of  the  first  rank,  in  their 
most  magnificent  apparel,  lav.  v.  41.  who  were  said  JTien- 
sam  ducere,  vel  deducere,  Id-  £*?  Suet\Aug.  43.  Vesp. 
5.  who  delighted  to  touch  the  thongs  by  which  the  chariot 
was  drawn,  Ifwiem  que  manu  contingerc  gaudent),  Ascon. 
ib.  Virg.  -/En.  ii-  239-  And  if  a  boy  ipuer  patrimus  et  ma* 
trimus)  happened  to  let  go  (omittcre)  the  thong  which  he 
held,  it  behoved  the  procession  to  be  renewed,  Cic.  Resp. 
H.  10.  fclL 

Under  the  emperors,  the  decreeing  of  a  Thensa  toany  one, 
was  an  acknowledgment  of  his  divinity,  Suet  Cas»  76« 

A  carriage,  with  two  wheels,  for  travelling  expeditiously 
was  called  CISIUM,  q.  citium,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.  S.  Rose.  7. 
Senec.  ep.  72.  the  driver,  Cisiaritts,  Ulpian  ;  drawn  usu- 
ally by  three  mules,  Auson.  ep.  viii.  7-  ks  body  (capsum  v, 
•c)  of  basket-work,  (Ploximum,  y.  enum),  Festus.  A  lar- 
ger carriage  for  travelling,  with  four  wheels,  was  called 
RHEDA,  a  Gallic  word,  Quinctil.  i.  9.  Cic.  Mil.  10.  Ate. 
v.  17.  vi.  1.  or  Carruca,  Suet.  Ner.  30.  the  driver, 
Rhedarius,  or  CarrucaiIIUs,  Ib.  an  hired  ones  Meri- 
tor i  a,  Suet.  C*$,  57.  both  also  used  in  the  city,  Martial. 
iii.  47.  sometimes  adorned  with  silver,  /Vm.xxxiii.  11.  An 
open  carriage  with  four  wheels  for  persons  of  inferior  rank,  as 
some  think,  was  called  PETORRITUM ,  Gell.  xv-  30- 
Horat.  sat*  \.  6.  104.  also  a  Gallic  word,  Festus. 

A  kind  of  swift  carrhge  used  in  war  by  the  Gauls  and  Bri- 
tons, was  called  ESSEDUM,  C*s.  B.  G.  iv.  33.  Virg*  G. 
iii*  204.  the  driver,  or  rather  one  who  fought  from  it,  Es- 
se darius,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  6*  C*s  v.  19.  adopted  at  Rome 
for  common  use,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  58.  Suet.  Cal.  26*  Galb.  vi. 
18. 

A  carriage  armed  with  scythes,  used  by  the  same  people, 
COVINUS,  Sil.  xvii.  418.  the  driver,  Cqvinarius,  To* 
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cit.  Agf'  xxxv.  36.  similar  to  it,  Was  probably  Bin  v  a, 
Festus. 

In  the  wai>chariots  of  the  ancients,  there  were  usually  but 
two  persons,  one  who  fought,  ibeUaiar)y  and  another  who 
directed  the  horses,  (auriga,  the  charioteer),  Vvrg.ASn*  ix. 
330.  xii- 469.  624. 737- 

An  open  carriage  for  heavy  burdens  (vehieulum  onerari- 
um)  was  called  PLAUSTRUM,  or  veha,  «p*{») ,  a  waggon 
or  wain »  generally  with  two  wheels,  sometimes  four;  draws 
commonly  by  two  oxen  or  more,  Pvrg-  Q>  iii.  536.  some- 
times by  asses  or  mules-  A  waggon  or  cart,  with  a  coverlet 
wrought  of  rushes,  laid  on  it,  for  carrying  dung  or  the  like, 
was  called  SC1RPEA,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv-  3.  properly  the 
coverlet  itself,  so  crates  ;  In  plaustro$cirpealatafwt> Ovid. 
Fast.  vi.  780-  A  covered  cart  or  waggon  laid  with  cloths 
for  carrying  the  old  or  infirm  of  meaner  rank,  was  called 
ARCERA,  quoit  area,  Oell  xx.  1. 

The  load  or  weight  which  a  wain  could  carry  at  once, 
una  wctura)  was  called  VEHES,  -i#,  Col.  xi.  2. 

A  waggon  with  four  wheels  was  also  called  C  ARRUS  v. 
~mnt  by  a  Gallic  name,  Cas.  B.  G.  i.  6.  26.  Liv.  x.  28.  or 
Sarracuh,  Juv.  iii.  255.  or  Epirhedhtm,  Id*  viiL  66* 
Qumctii.  i.  5.  and  by  later  writers,  Angaria,  velCt  abu- 
lare  ;  also  Carragium,  and  a  fortification  formed  by  a 
number  of  carriages,  Carrago,  Am.  Maree&n.  xxxi.  20. 

S  A  RR  AC  A  Boo*t,  v.  -It*,  or  phustra,  is  put  for  two  con- 
stellations,  near  the  north  pole,  Juvenal,  v-  23.  Ovid-  Met. 
ii.  117.  called  the  two  bears,  (Arcti  gemin*,  vel  du<t  if**",) 
Ursa  major,  named  HeliceJ  Parrhasis,  I  e.  Arcadica), 
Lucan.  ii*  237-  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  20.  Parrh  asisje  Arctos, 
Ovid.  Trist.  i-  3.  48.  from  Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon, 
king  of  Arcadia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  converted  into  this 
constellation  by  Jupiter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  506*  and  Ursa  mi- 
nor,  called  Cynosur  a,L  e.**H*t«>caniscaudat  Cic  N.D. 
ii.  41.  Ovid*  Fast  iii.  106.  properly  called  Arctos,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  greater  bear,  <Helice),  Ovid  cp* 
xviii.  m. 

The  greater  bear  alone  was  properly  called  Plaustrujc, 
Hi/gin*  poet.  Astron.  i.  2.  from  its  resemblance  to  a  wag- 
gon, Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  10*  3ft  whence  we  call  it  Charles'* 
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wain,  or  the  plough ;  and  the  stars  which  compose  it,Tai- 
ones,  Martial-  vi-  58-  q*  Tekionbs,  ploughing  oxen* 
Farr>  L*  JL  vi.  4.  Gell-  ii*  21-  seven  in  number,  SEP- 
TEMTRIONES,  Cic  ib.  42.  But  plaustra  in  the  plur.  is 
applied  to  both  bears ;  hence  called  Gemini  Triones,  * 
Virg.  Mn.  i.  744.  also  inoccidui,  v.  nunquam  occidentes,  be- 
cause they  never  set,  Cic.  ib.  Oceani  metuentes  aquore  tingi, 
Virg.  G.  i«  246*  for  a  reason  mentioned,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  191'. 
and  tardi  vel  pt^rt,  because  from  their  vicinity  to  the  pole, 
they  appear  to  move  slow,  Neque  se  quoquam  in  ccelo 
commovent,  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1. 117- 

The  Ursa  Major  is  attended  by  the  constellation 
BOOTES  q.  bubukus,  the  ox-driver,  Cic.  JV.  Z>.  ii.  42* 
said  to  be  retarded  by  the  slowness  of  his  wains,  Ovid.  Met. 
it  17  7* named  also  Arctoph yiax,  q.  ur$*  cu$tos,MariL  u 
316.  Custos  Erymanthidos  Ursa,  Ovid*  Trist  i*  Hi.  103* 
into  which  constellation  Areas*  the  son  of  Callisto  by  Jupi- 
ter, was  changed,  and  thus  joined  with  his  mother,  Ovid. 
Met*  ii.  506*  viii.  206*  A  star  in  it  of  the  first  magnitude 
was  called  ARCTURUS,  q.^e*™  *vf>ursa  cauda;  Stella 
post  caudaji ursjemajoris,  Serv.inVirg. Mtuu  744» 
in-  516.  G.  i.  204.  said  to  be  the  same  with  Bootes,  Id.  G. 
i.  67.  as  its  name  properly  implies,  *f*r*  #i^  ursa  custos* 
Around  the  pole,  moved  the  dragon,  (draco  v.  anguis ;  ge~ 
minas  qui  separat  Arctos,  Ovid  Met.  ii.  45.)  approaching 
the  ursa  major  with  its  tail,  and  surrounding  the  ursa  minor 
with  its  body,  Firg-  G-  i.  244. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  carriage  were,  1.  The  wheels, 
(ROTiE),  the  body  of  the  carriage,  (CAPSUM,  us,  v.  -a, 
Ploxemum,  v.  -m,  Festus),  and  draught-tree,  TEMO  ; 
to  which  the  animals  which  drew  it  were  yoked. 

The  wheels  consisted  of  the  axle-tree,  (AXIS),  a  round 
beam,  (lignum,  v.  stipes  teres),  on  which  the  wheel  turns ; 
the  nave,  (modiolus),  in  which  the  axle  moves,  and  the 
spokes  (radii)  are  fixed ;  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
(peripheria,  v.  rota  summa  curvatura,  Ovid.  Met  ii.  108>)» 
composed  of  fellies,  {apsides,  in  which  the  spokes  are  fas- 
tened, commonly  surrounded  with  an  iron  or  brass  ring, 
(eanthus),  Quinctil.  i.  5. 8.  Pers,  v.  71*  Virg.  Mn.  v.  274- 

A  wheel  without  spokes,  (non  radiate,)  was  called  T  YM- 
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PANUM,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  end  of  a  drum*  tt  # 
was  made  of  solid  boards,  (tabuU),  fixed  to  a  square  piece  ' 
of  wood,  as  an  axis,  without  a  nave,  and  strengthened  by 
cross-bars,  (transversis  asscribus\  with  an  iroki  ring  around, 
iferreus  canthus) ;  so  that  the  whole  turned  together  on  die 
extremities  of  the  axis*  called  Carbines,  Probus  in  Firg* 
G  i  163.  Such  wheels  were  chiefly  used  in  rustic  wains, 
Ibid.  &?  G.  ii.  444-  as  they  still  are  in  Great  Britain,  and 
called  tumblers.  Tympanum  is  also  put  for  a  large 
wheel,  moved  by  horses  or  men,  for  raising  weights  from  a 
ship,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  putties,  (trochle*)*  ropes,  and 
hooks,  a  kind  of  a  crane,  (tollcno,  grus*  v.yff«»«),  Lucrct.  hr, 
903.  or  for  drawing  water,  (mac/ana  haustorid),  Vitruv.  x* 

9.  Curva  antlia,  Mart.  ix.  19*  Ancla  v.  Anth a,  Suet- 
Txth  51-  (*f*a»^,  John  vi.  11.)  Haustum,  v-  rota  aquaria* 
sometimes  turned  by  the  force  of  water,  Lucrct.  v.  517. 
The  water  was  raised  through  a  siphon,  (sipho  v.  on,  fistula, 
v.  cana&s,  by  the  force  of  a  sucker,  {embolus  v.  -urn),  as  in 
a  pump,  or  by  means  of  buckets,  (modioli  v.  ham*),  Juvenal* 
aciv.  305.  Water-engines  were  also  used  to  extinguish 
fires,  Plm*  ep>  x.  42. 

From  the  supposed  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, AXIS  is  put  for  the  line  around  which  they  were 
thought  to  turn,  Gc>  de  Univ.  10.  Vitruv.  ix.  2.  and  die  ends 
of  the  axis*  Cakdikes,  vertices,  vel  poti,  for  the  north 
and  south  poles,  Cic-  A*  Z).  ii.  41.  Firg-  G.  i.  242*  Pirn.  h. 
15*  Axis  and  Pot  us  are  sometimes  put  for  caelum  orxther; 
thus,  sub  atheris  axe,  i.  e-  sub  dio  vel  acrc%  Vii£.  JEsu  ii* 
512.  viii.  28.  lucidus polus,  iii.  585.  Cardincs  mundi  quatuor* 
the  four  cardinal  points;  Septentrio,  the  north ;  Me- 
ridies,  the  south  ;  Oriens,  sc.  sol,  vel  ortus  sobs,  the 
east ;  Occidens,  v.  occasus  solts,  the  west ;  QuincttL  xii* 

10.  67.  cardo  Eoust  the  east,  Stat.  Theb-  i- 157.  oedduus,  v. 
HcspcrhtSi  the  west,  Lucan.  iv*  672-  v.  71.  In  the  north 
Jupiter  was  supposed  to  reside ;  hence  it  is  called  Domic  i- 
lium  Jovis,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  693*  Sedes  dsorum, 
Fcstus  in  Sinistral  aves  :  and  as  some  think,  porta 
coeli,  Firg.  G.  iii*  261.  thus,  Tctnpcstas  a  vertices  far  a 
septentrione,  lb*  ii.  310. 

The  animals  usually  yoked  in  carriages,  were  horses,  oxen, 
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«sses,  and  mules,  sometimes  camels,  Suet.  Ner*  11.  PBtt. 
viii.  18.  elephants,  Curt.  viii.  9.  Piim  viii.  2.  Suet  CI.  11. 
5*w«?.  flfe  /r*  ii.  31.  and  even  lions,  Phiu  viii.  16.  tiger?;,  leo- 
pards, and  bears,  Martial  i.  105.  dogs,  Lamprid*  HeUog. 
28.  goats  and  deer,  Mart,  v  52.  also  men,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 
Lucan.  x.  276»  and  women,  Lamprid.  ib.  29. 

Animals  were  joined  to  a  carriage,  (vehiculov.  advchicu- 
htm  jungebontur.  Virg.  JEn.  vii-  724.  Cic.  Att  vi.  1*  Suet* 
Caes-  31*)  by  what  was  called  JUGUM,  a  yoke;  usually 
made  of  wood,  but  sometimes  also  of  metal,  Herat,  od*  iii* 
9.  18.  Jerem.  xxviii*  13.  placed  upon  the  neck,  one  yoke 
commonly  upon  two  ;  of  a  crooked  form,  Ouirf-  Fast*  iv* 
216.  with  a  bend  (curvatura)  for  the  neck  of  each:  Hence 
sub  jugo,  cogere^  v.  jungere;  col/a  v.  cervices  jugo  subji- 
cerey  subdere,  submitter?,  v»  supponere9  (feripere:  Jugum 
subtrc,  cerviceferre>dctrectare,  exuerc,  a  cervicibusdejicere, 
excutere,  &c. 

The  yoke*  was  tied  to  the  necks  of  the  animals,  and  to  the 
pole  or  team  with  leathern,  thongs,  Uora  Sub jugia),  Cato 
63.  Fitruv.  x*  8. 

When  one  pair  of  horses  was  not  sufficient  to  draw  a  car- 
riage, another  pair  was  added  in  a  straight  line,  before,  and 
yoked  in  the  same  manner.  If  only  a  third  horse  was  added, 
he  was  bound  with  nothing  but  ropes,  without  any  yoke* 

When  more  horses  than  two  were  joined  a-breast,  (aqua*- 
ta/ronte),  a  custom  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  one  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  two  horses  only  were  yoked  to 
the  carriage,  called  Jug  ales,  jugarii,  v.  juges,  (fry««)» 
Festusy  and  the  others  were  bound  (appensi  vel  adjwtcti)  on 
each  side  with  ropes  ;  hence  called  FUN  ALES  EQUI, 
Suet.  Tib.  6.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  461.  (£«f£*fipf,«iuff*i»f»  v.  *■*- 
C»*f«)'  Dionys.  vii.  73.  Isidor.  xvii.  35.  Zonar.  Ann-  ii-  or 
Funes,  Ausm.  epitaph  xxxv.  10-  in  a  chariot  of  four,  (in 
quadrigisJ*  the  horse  on  the  right,  dexter,  v.  primus  ;  on 
the  left,  sinister,  lavus  v.  secundus*  Id.  This  method  of 
yoking  horses  was  chiefly  used  .in  the  Circensiara  games,  or 
in  a  triumph. 

The  instruments  by  which  animals  were  driven  or  excited, 
were,—!.  The  lash  of  whip,  Flagrum%  v.  FL  AGELLUM, 
tpurot),  made  of  !eathem-thongs,  (Scttttca,  lorn  horrtdis> 
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nu>T**vy  Martial,  x.  62).  or  twisted  cords,  tied  to  the  end  of 
a  stick,  sometimes  sharpened  (aculeati)  with  small  bits  of 
iron  or  lead  at  the  end,  (Horeibile  fl agellum,  Herat. 
sat*  i.  3.  117.)  and  divided  into  several  lashes,  (taniaw 
iora\  called  SCORPIONS,  1  Kings  xiL  II. 

—2.  A  rod,  (VIRGA,  Juvenal*  iii.  317.  Lucan-  iv.  683> 
or  goad  (STIMULUS,  u  e.  pertica  cum  cuspide  acuta)  a 
pole,  or  long  stick,  with  a  sharp  point ;  hence  sttmulos  alunn 
tdhibere,  admoveret  adder e,  adjicere;  stimutis  fbdere%  inci- 
tare,  &c.  Adversus  stimulum  cakes,  sc  jactare%  to  kick 
against  the  goad,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  2.  28.  *■?•<«»*■{»  a*w<£«% 
in  sttmulos  caleitrare,  Acts  ix.  5. 

— And  3.  A  spur,  (C  ALCAR,)  quod  calci  equitis  a&ge- 
tur; f  errata  calcccunctantemimpellebatequum,  Sil.  vii.696-J 
used  only  by  riders :  hence  equo  calcaria  adder e,  subdere, 
&fc.  Alter  f rents  egety  alter  calcaribus,  said  by  Isocrates  of 
Ephorus  and  Theopompus,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Orat.  iii.  9. 

The  instruments  used  for  restraining  and  managing  horses, 
*erc,—  1.  Thfe  bit  of.  bridle,  (FRxENUM,  pi.  -*,  v.  -a)t 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Lapith^  a  people  of 
Thessaly,T?r^.  G.  Hi-  115.  or  by  one  Pelethrorrius,  PEn* 
vii.  56*  the  part  which  went  round  the  ears  was  called  Au- 
uEA  ;  that  which  was  put  in  the  iQouth,  properly  the  iron 
orbit,  Ore  a,  Festus ;  sometimes  made  unequaland  rough, 
like  a  wolf's  teeth,  particularly  when  the  horse  was  head- 
strong,  (ten ax),  Liv.  xxxix.  5-  Ovid.  Am.  iii-  4*  13-  (A- 
rior  oris  equus),  lb-  ii.  9.  30-  henctfrena  Lupata,  Herat* 
qjf.  u  8.  6.  Firg.  G.  iii.  208.  Ovid-  Am*  i-  2.  15.  or  Lu  pi, 
Id.  Trist.  iv.  6*  4.  Stat.  Achill.  i.  281*  Frena  injicere*  con- 
cutere,  ecciperc,  mandere,  detraliere,  laxare,  fefc.  Fr*man 
jnordere,  to  be  impatient  under  restraint  or  subjection,  CSr. 
Fam.  xi.  2S.  but  in  Martial,  i*  105-  &?  Stat.  Sylv*  I  2. 28. 
to  bear  tamely.  f 

The  bit  was  sometimes  made  of  gold,  as  the  collars,  (mo- 
mlia\  which  hung  from  the  horses'  neck  ;  and  the  cover- 
ings for  their  backs  (strata)  were  adorned  with  gold  and 
purple,  Firg .  Mn-  vii.  279. 

—2  The  reigns,  (H  ABENiE,  vel  Lara)  ;  hence  habc. 
nas compere, Jlecterc%v.  moliri,  to  manage;  dare,  tmwnt* 
tere,  effundere,  laxare,  permittere,  to  let  out ;  addacerc,  to 
dcaw  in,  and  supprmere*  OvM*  Am.  i.  I3»  10» 
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To  certain  animals,  a  head-stall  or  muzzle,  (Capis- 
trum),  was  applied,  Virg.  G.  iii.  188«  sometimes  with  iron 
spikes  fixed  to  it,  as  to  calves  or  the  like,  when  weaned,  lb. 
.399.  or  with  a  covering  for  the  mouth,  (fiscellaJ  ;  hence 
fjiscelhs  capistrare  boves,  to  muzzle,  Plin.  xviii.  19.  $?/**>• 
Deut.  xxv.  iv.  os  consuere,  Senec.  ep.  47.  But  Capistrum 
is  also  put  for  any  rope  or  cdrd  ;  hence  vitem  capistro  con- 
stringere,  to  bind,  ColumeL  iv*20.  Jumenta  capistrare,  to  tie 
with  a  halter,  or  fasten  to  the  stall,  Id.  xi*  19.  ^ 

The  person  who  directed  a  chariot  and  the  horses,  was 
called  AURIGA  (#«•*•«,  qui  lora  tenebat) ;  or  agitator, 
(/A***,)  the  charioteer  or  driver,  Ovid  Met.  \h  327-  Cic. 
Att.  xiit.  21.  Acad.  iv.  29.  also  Moderator,  Lucan.  viii. 
199.  But  these  names  are  applied  chiefly  to  those  who  con- 
tended in  the  Circus,  Suet*  Cal  54.  Ner*  xxii.  24.  Plin.  ep. 
ix-  6.  or  directed  chariots  in  war,  Virg.  and  always  stood 
upright  in  their  chariots,  (insi&tebant  curribus\  Plin.  ep.  ix- 
6.  Hence  aurigare  for  currum  regere  ;  and  Aurigari- 
us,  a  person  who  kept  chariots  for  running  in  the  circus, 
Suet-  ib. 

Auriga  is  the  name  of  a  constellation,  in  which  are  two 
stars,  called  ELkdi,  the  kids ;  above  the  horns  of  Taurus t 
Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn-  ix.  €68»  On  the  head  of  Taurus  are 
the  {Hyadesy  (ab  "«,  pluert),  or  SucuU,  (a  suibus\  Cic.  N.* 
D.  ii.  43.  Plin.  ii,  39.  GelL  xiii.  9.  called  Pluvi*,  by  Virgil, 
Ma.  iii.  516.  and  Triftes,  by  Horace ;  because  at  their  ris- 
ing and  setting,  they  were  supposed  toproduce  rains,  Od.  i.  3* 
i4.  on  the  neck,  or,  as  Servius  says,  G.  i.  137.  ante  genua 
tauriy  Plin.  ii.  41.  incauda  tauri  septem  ;  PLEIADES,  or 
VergilijE,  the  seven  stars ;  sing.  Pleias  vel  Plias,  Ovid* 
ep.  xviii*  188. 

Agitator  is  also  put  for  agaso,  (qui  jumenta  agebatf  ' 
a  person  who  drove  any  beasts  on  foot,  Virg.  G.  i.  273* 
But  drivers  were  commonly  denominated  from  the  name  of 
the  carriage;  thus,  rkcdarius,plaustrarius,  &c  or  of  the  ani- 
mals which  drew  it ;  thus  Mulio,  Suet.  Ner.  30-.  Senec* 
ep.  87.  Martial,  ix.  58*  xii.  24.  commonly  put  for  a  mule- 
teer, who  drove  mules  of  burden,  (muh  cliteUarit),  Martial. 
x.  2.  &  76.  as  equitOy  for  a  person  who  broke  or  trained 
horses,  (cquorum  domttary  qui  tolutim  incedere,  v.  bodizars 
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docebat,  to  go  with  an  ambling  pace),  under  the  Magi$ter 
Equorum.  the  chief  manager  of  horses,  Vorro.  The  bones 
of  Alexander  and  Csesar  would  admit  no  riders  but  them- 
selves, Curt.  iv.  5.  Plin.  viii.  42*  Dio*  xxxvii.  54. 

The  driver  commonly  sat  behind  the  pole,  with  the  whip 
in  his  right  hand,  and  the  reins  in  the  left ;  hence  he  was 
said  sedere  prima  sella,  Phaedr.  iii*  6-  sedere  temtme%  v*  pri- 
tno  temone*  i.  e.  in  sella  proximo  temani,  Stat  SyVv.  L  2. 
144.  Propert*  iv.  8.  and  temone  labiy  v*  excuti*  to  be  thrown 
from  his  seat,  Virg.  Mn.  xil  470.  sometimes  drest  in  red, 
(canusinatus,  i.  e.  twte  Canusti  confecta  indutus). '  Suet* 
Ner.  SO.  or  scarlet,  (cocco\  Martial,  x.  76.  sometimes  be 
walked  on  foot,  Lrv>  i.  48.  Dionys*  iv.  39.  &i»er  e$.  87* 

When  he  made  the  carriage  go  dower,  he  was  said,  curiam 
cquosque  sustinerc>  Cic.  Att*  xiii.  21-  when  he  drew  it  back 
or  aside,  retorquere  et  avertere,  Virg.  2Ex\.  x«.  485. 

Those  who  rode  in  a  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  were  said 
vehU  or  portari,  eveki  ;  or  invehi  ;  those  carried  in  a  hired 
vehicle,  (vehiculo  meritcrioJ,  Vectores;  so  passengers 
in  a  ship  ;  Cic.  Nat.  D»  iii.  37.  3*  Juvenal,  xii.  63.  But 
vector  is  also  put  for  one  who  carries,  Ovid.  Fast.  L  433. 
Fulminis  vector ',  i.  et  aquila%  Stat  Theb.  9,  855.  as  vthens 
for  one  who  is  carried,  Cic*  Clar.  or.  97.  Justin  xi.  7.  Getl. 
v.  6.  so  invefiens,  Cic.  N.  D*  i.  28. 

When  a  person  mounted  a  chariot,  he  was  said  Currum  em* 
scenderef  ads — v-  inscendere.  et  insi&re*  winch  is  usually  appli- 
ed to  mounting  on  horseback,  soltu  in  currum  emc*rt% 
Virg.  xii*  327-  when  helped  up,  or  taken  up  by  any  one, 
curru  V'  in  currum  to  Hi.  The  time  for  mounting  in  hired 
carriages  was  intimated  by  the  driver's  cracking  his  whip, 
Juvenal  iii.  317.  to  dismount,  descendere  v.  dcsilire* 

The  Romans  painted  their  carriages  with  different  co- 
lours, Serv.  in  Firg.  A-  viii-  666-  and  decorated  them  wkh 
various  ornaments,  with  gold  and  silver,  and  even  with  pre* 
cious  stones,  Plin  xxxiii*  3*  JuvenaL  vii-  125*  as  the  Per* 
tsians,  Curt-  iii.  3-  x-  1-  Hence  Ovid*  Met*  ii-107- 
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Or  the  CITY. 

OME  wasWtlt  on  seven  hills,  (colics,  mantes,  arces.  vd 
juga%  nempe,  Pafotmus,  Qwrinahs,  Avcntxnus.  C*lbn}, 
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Fiminalis,  ExquMnus,  et  Janicuiaris)  ;  hence  colled  nrbt 
SEPTICOLLIS;  or  Sepxemcemiha,  Stat*  Silv-  i.  % 
191-  iv- 1.  6-  by  the  Greeks,  «**•*•$*,  Serv*  in  d£n-  vi.  784- 
G.  ii.  535-  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  December  called 
Septimontium,  Festus*  Suet*  Dom.  4.  to  commemorate 
the  addition  of  the  7th  bill,  Plutarch,  q.  Bom.  68. 

The  Jamculum  seems  to  be  improperly  rapkedhy  Servius 
among  the  seven  bills  of  Rome;  because,  though  built  on, 
and  fortified  by  Ancus,  Liu*  1 33-  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  included  within  the  city ,  ii£  iL  10.  51.  Dio.  37.  Gell. 
xv.  27*  although  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  several  authors, 
Eutrop*  i.  5*  The  Collis  CapitoHnus,  vel  Tarpems$  which 
Servius  omits,  ought  to  have  been  put  instead  of  it* 

The  Jamculum,  Collis  Hortulorum,  and  Vaticmus  were  af- 
terwards added. 

1.  Mons  PALATINUS,  vel  PALATIUM,  the  Pala- 
tine mount,  on  which  alone  Romulus  built,  Liu.  L  5.  Here 
Augustus  had  his  house,  and  the  succeeding  emperors  ;  as 
Romulus  had  before :  Hence  the  emperor's  house  was  called 
PALATIUM,  a  palace,  SueU  72.  Dio-  liii- 16.  Domus 
Palatika,  Suet.  CI  17.  Vcsp-  25-  D.  15.  and  in  later 
times,  those  who  attended  the  Emperor,  were  called  Pa- 
latini. 

2-  CAPITOLINUS;  so  called  from  the  Capitol  buik 
on  it,  formerly  named  Saturw ius,  from  Saturn's  having 
dwelt  there,  Justin,  xliii.  1.  Virg.  ibid-  and  TARPEIUS, 
from  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed  the  citadel  to  the  Sabines,  Lkv. 
i.  11.  Dionys.  ii-  38.  to  whom  that  mount  was  assigned  to 
dwell  in,  Lko*  i.  33. 

3.  AVENTINUS,  the  most  extensive  of  dl  the  hills, 
Dionys-  iv.  26.  named  from  an  Alban  king  of  that  name, 
who  was  buried  on  it,  Lw-  i.  3.  the  place  winch  Remus 
chose  to  take  the  omens,  lb.  6*  therefore  said  not  to  have 
been  included  within  the  Pom*rium,  Gell.  xiii.  14*  Senec* 
de  brev.  vitas,  14.  till  the  time  of  Claudius,  Ibid.  But  others 
say,  it  was  joined  to  the  city  by  Ancus,  Lm  i.  33-  Dionys* 
iii«  43.  called  also  Collis  Murcius,  from  Murcia,  the  god- 
dess  of  sleep,  who  had  a  chapel  {saceUum)  on  it  Festus; 
Collis  Diana,  from  a  temple  of  Diana,  Stat.  Sifa*  ii.  3. 
32.  ahd  Remonius,  from  hemus,  Who  wished  the  city  to 
l#  founded  there* 
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4.  QUIRINALIS,  is  supposed  to  have  been  named 
from  a  temple  of  Romulus,  called  also  Quirinus,  which 
stood  on  it,  Horat.  ep.  ii.  268-  Ovid'  Fast*  iv.  375»  or  from 
the  Sabines,  who  came  from.  Cures*  and  dwelt  there,  Fes- 
tus  ;  added  to  the  city  by  Servius,  Lav*  i-  44*  called  in  later 
times,  Moris  CabaUi,  or  Caballinus,  from  two  marble 
horses  placed  there. 

5'  CiELIUS,  named  from  C^les  Vibenna,  a  Tuscan 
leader  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  the 
Sabines,  with  a  body  of  men,  and  got  this  mount  to  dwell 
on,  Varr.  L.  L>  iv.  8.  added  to  the  city  by  Romulus,  ac- 
cording to  Dionys*  ii*  50-  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  according  to 
Liv.  i.  30-  by  Ancus  Martius,  according  to  Straboy  v-  p. 
234.  by  Tarquinius  Priscu$,  according  to  Tacit.  Amu  iv. 
65*  anciently  called  Querquetulanus,  from  the  oaks 
which  grew  on  it,  Ibid,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  ordered  to 
be  called  Augustus,  Tacit*  Ann.  iv-  64.  Suet  714.  48. 
afterwards  named  Lateranus,  where  the  Popes  longrc- 
sided,  before  tHey  removed  to  the  Vatican. 

6.  VIMINALIS,  named  from  thickets  of  osiers  which 
grew  thtrtyCviminetaJ,  Varr.  ibid  Juvenal,  iii.  71-  or  Fa- 
ouTALis,(from^/^,  beeches,)  PHn.  xvi.  10.  added  to  the 
city  by  Servius  Tullius,  Lrv.  i.  44- 

7.  EXQUILINUS,  Exqu&e,  vel  Esquilue,  supposed  to 
be  named  from  thickets  of  oaks,  (*scuteta,)  which  grew  on 
it,  Varro  L.  L-  iv*  8.  or  from  watches  kept  there  (excu- 
bi*)%  Ov-  Fast-  iii.  246.  added  to  the  city  by  Servius  Tullius, 
Iav.  i.  44. 

J  ANICULUM,  named  from  Janus,  who  is  said  to  have 
first  built  on  it,  Firg.  Mn.  viii.  358.  Ovid.  Fast.  I  246- Ybe 
most  favourable  place  for  taking  a  view  of  the  city,  Martial- 
ly. 64*  vii.  16*  From  its  sparkling  sands,  it  had  the  name 
of  Mom Aureus,  and  by  corruption,  Montorius. 

VATIC  AN  US,  so  called,  because  the  Romans  got  pos- 
session of  it,  by  expelling  the  Tuscans,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  soothsayers,  (vates),  Festus ;  or  from  the  pre. 
dictions  uttered  there,  GeU.  xvi.  17.  adjoining  to  the  Jam- 
culum,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tiber,  Horat.  od.  I 20.  dis- 
liked by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its  bad  air,  (in/amis  aer, 
Frontin)  Tacit  hist  ii.  93.  noted  for  producing  bad  wiae, 
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j&fart.  vi.  92.  xii  48.  14.  now  the  principal  place  iir  Rome, 
w  here  are  the  Pope's  palace,  called  St.  Angelo^  the  Vatican  . 
library,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  St.  Peter's 
church. 

COLLIS  HORTULORUM,  so  called,  from  its  bein5 
originally  covered  with  gardens,  Suet*  Ner*  50.  taken  into 
the  city  by  Aurelian  ;  afterwards  called  Pincius,  from  the 
Fincii,  a  noble  family  who  had  their  seat  there. 

The  gates  of  Rome  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  were  three, 
or  at  most  four :  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty-seven,  when  the 
circumference  of  the  walls  was  thirteen  miles,  200  paces  ; 
it  was  divided  by  Augustus  into  fourteen  regimes,  wards  or 
quarters,  Ptin.iii.  5.  s.  9. 

m  The  principal  gates  were, — 1.  Porta  FLAMINIA, 
through  which  the  Flamiman  road  passed ;  called  also  Flu- 
me w  t  a  n  a  /because  it  lay  near  the  Tiber — 2-  COIXIN  A,  (a 
collibus  Quirinaliet  Fiminali),  called  also  QUIRINALIS, 
Acokensis  vel  salaria,  Festus,  Lw.  v.  41*  Tacit.  Hist. 
iii.  82.  To  this  gate  Hannibal  rode  up,  Liv*  xxvi.  10.  and 
threw  a  spear  within  the  city,  Plin.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  15.  Cie. 
fin.  iv.  9—3.  VIMINALIS.— 4.  ESQUILINA,  ancient- 
ly Metia,  Labicana,  vel  Lavicana,  without  which  criminals 
were  punished,  Plaut .  C*s.  ii*  6.  2.  Horat.  epod  v,  99-  Ta* 
cit-  Ann.  ii.  32* — 5-  N-EVIA,  so  called  from  one  Nwius^ 
who  possessed  the  grounds  near  it,  Varr.  L*  L.  iv.  34 ;— -6. 
C  ARMENTALIS,  through  which  the  Fabii  went,  Lw*  \u 
49.  from  their  fate  called  Scele rata,  Festus. — 7.  Ca- 
pen  a,  through  which  the  road  to  Capua  passed ; — 8.  Tri- 
umph a  lis,  through  which  those  who  triumphed  entered, 
Cie.  Pis*  23.  Suet*  Aug.  101.  but  authors  are  not  agreed 
where  it  stood. 

Between  the  Porta  Viminalis  and  Esquilina.  without  the 
wall,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  camp  of  the  PR-5STORI- 
AN  cohorts,  or  mi/ites  Pretoria  ni,  a  body  of  troops  in- 
stituted by  Augustus  to  guard  his  person*  and  called  by  that 
name,  in  imitation  of  the  select  band  which  attended  a  Ro- 
man general  in  battle,  see  p.  412.  composed  of  nine  cohorts, 
Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5.  Suet .  Aug.  49- according toDjo  Cassius* 
often,  2)to.iv.  24.  consisting  each  of  a  thousand  men» 
horse  and  foot,  Ibid,  fc?  Suet  Cat.  45.  chosen  only  from 
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Italy,  chiefly  from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  ancient  Lathrai, 
Tacit.  Arm*  iv.  5-  Hist.  i.  84.  Under  Vitellius,  sixteen 
Praetorian  cohorts  were  raised,  and  four  to  guard  the  city. 
Id.  Hist.  ii.  93.  Of  these  last,  Augustus  instituted  only 
three,  Id*  Arm-  iv.  5. 

Severus  new-modelled  die  Praetorian  bands,  and  encneas- 
ed  them  to  four  times  the  ancient  number,  Herodian.  iii.  44- 
They  were  composed  of  the  soldiers  draughted  from  aH  the 
legions  on  the  frontier,  Dfo.  hcxiv.  2.  They  were  finally 
suppressed  by  Constantine,  and  their  fortified  camp  destroy, 
ed,  Aural.  Pictor.  Zosim.  ii.  p.  89*  panegyric.  9. 

Those  only  were  allowed  to  enlarge  the  city,  (ponucrium 
prof  err  e)%  who  had  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire-  Ta- 
ckus,  however,  observes,  that  although  several  generals  had 
subdued  many  nations,  yet  no  one  after  the  kings  assumed 
the  right  of  enlarging  the  pom*rwm,  except  Sylla  and  Au- 
gustus, to  the  time  of  Claudius,  Arm.  xii.  23.  But  other 
authors  say,  diis  was  done  by  Julius  Caesar,  Cic.  Ate.  xuL 
20.  33.  &  35.  Dio*  xliii.  49.  xliv.  49.  Gelt.  xiii.  14-  The 
last  who  did  h  was  Aurelian,  Fopisc.  in  Aurel.  21- 

Concerning  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  ancient  Rome, 
we  can  only  form  conjectures.  Lipsius  computes  them  in 
its  most  flourishing  state  at  four  millions. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  op  the  ROMANS- 

TEMPLES.  Of  these,  the  chief  were, 
l.The  CAPITOL,  so  called,  because,  when  the 
foundations  of  it  were  laid,  a  human  head  is  said  to  have 
been  found,  (caput  Oh  vel  Tolicujusdam),  Liv-i.  38.  55. 
Dionys.  iv.  59-  Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  345. — built  on  the 
Tarpeian  orCapitoline  mount,  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,73- 
and  dedicated  by  Horatius,  Lh>.  ii-  8- ;  burnt  A.  U.  670* 
rebuih  by  Sylla,  and  dedicated  by  Q-  Catulus,  A.  675. 
again  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  A.  D-  70-  7bcit. 
Hist*  iii.  72.  and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  At  his  death  it  wa» 
burnt  a  thkd  time,  and  restored  by  Domitian,  with  greater 
magnificence  than  ever,  Suet.  Dom.  5.  A  few  vestiges  of  it 
still  remain.  r 

Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  mountain  on 
which  the  temple  stood ;  as,  Liv-  i.  10.  33-  38,  ii-  8*  &c,  and 
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sometimes  for  the  temple  itself,  Liv.  iii.  18.  vi.  4  &c-  The 
edifice  of  the  Capitol  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  extending 
nearly  200  feet  on  each  side.  It  contained  three  temples, 
(<&des,  templa,  cell*  vel  delubrd),  consecrated  to  Jupiter, 
Minerva,  and  Juno,  Diont/s-  iv.  61.  The  temple  of  Jupiter, 
was  in  the  middle,  whence  he  is  called  Media  qui  sedet  *de 
Deus,  Chid.  Ponfriv-  932.  The  temple  of  Minerva  was 
on  the  right,  Liv.  vL  4.  whence  she  is  said  to  have  obtained 
the  honours  next  to  Jupiter,  (Proximus  Mi  (sc.  Jovi)  ta<< 
men  occupavit  Pallas  honores,  Horat-  od.  i.  12*  19.)  and 
the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  left,  P.  Victor  in  descr.  Rom.  Re- 
gionis,  viii.  Livy  however  places  Juno  first,  iii.  15.  Sq 
Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  291. 

The  Capitol  was  the  highest  part  in  the  city,  and  strongly 
fortified ;  hence  called  ARX,  Ftrg.  Mn.  viii.  652.  (vel  ab 
arceo,  quod  is  sit  bqus  munitissimus  urbis  a  quo  facilltme 
possit  hostis  prohiberi,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  vel  ab  «»p*,  sum- 
mits) ;  Capitolxum  atque  arxy  Liv.  ii.  49.  iii.  5*  arx  Capito- 
lit,  Flor-  iii.  21.  The  ascent  to  the  Capitol  from  the  Fo- 
rum was  by  100  steps,  Tacit.  Hist  iii*  71.  Liv-  viii.  6-  It 
was  most  magnificently  adorned  ;  the  very  gilding  of  it  is 
said  to  have  cost  12,000  talents,  i.  e.  L«  1,976,250  sterling, 
Plutarch*  in  Poplic-  hence  called  Aure  a,  Virg>  ib-  348,  and 
fulgbns,  Horat.  od  iii.  3,  43*  The  gates  were  of  brass* 
Liv.  x*  23.  and  the  tiles  gilt,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 

The  principal  temples  of  other  cities  were  also  called  by 
the  name  of  Capitol,  Suet.  Cal.  47*  Sil.  xi.  267.  Qctt.  xvi, 
13.  Plaut.  Circ.  ii.  2. 19. 

In  the  Capitol  were  likewise  the  temples  of  Terminus, 
&v.  i.  54.  see  />•  308-  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  Id.  iv.  20.  Nep± 
Att.  20.  &c.  Casa  Romulty  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  covered 
with  straw,  Liv.  v.  53.  Senec-  Helv-  9.  Fitruv.  ii-  1.  near 
the  Curia  Calabray  Macrob.  Sat.  L  1.  Senec.  Contr.  i.  6, 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  183. 

Near  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol  was  the  ASYLUM,  car 
sanctuary,  Liv.  i.  8.  which  Romulus  opened,  see  /?•  46.  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  Serv.  in  Firg*  Mn.  viii*  342.  ii. 
761.  Stat^  Theb.  xii.  498.  liv.  xxxv.  51.  Che.  Ferr-  h  33. 
Tacit.  Ann-  iv.  14. 

The  PANTHEON,  built  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  to 
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Augustus,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor,  Plm.  xxxvi  15* 
or  to  Mars  and  Venus,  Dioy  liii.  27.  or,  as  its  npme  imports, 
to  all  the  gods,  seep.  343.  repaired  by  Adrian,  Spartia*  19. 
consecrated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV*  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
All-Saints,  A.  D-.607.  now  called  the  Rotunda,  from  its 
round  figure,  said  to  be  150  feet  high,  and  of  about  the  same 
breadth*  The  roof  is  curiously  vaulted,  void  spaces  being 
left  here  and  there  for  the  greater  strength.  It  has  no  win- 
dows, bui  only  an  opening  in  the  top  for  the  admission  of 
light,  of  about  25  feet  diameter.  The  walls  in  the  inside  are 
cither  solid  marble  or  incrusted.  The  front  on  the  outside 
was  covered  with  brazen  plates  gilt,  the  top  with  silver 
plates,  but  now  it  is  covered  with  lead.  The  gate  was  of 
brass  of  extraordinary  work  and  size.  They  used  la  as- 
cend to  it  by  twelve  steps,  but  now  they  go  down  as  many ; 
the  earth  around  being  so  much  raised  by  the  demolition  of 
houses. 

3.  The  temple  of  Apollo  built  by  Augustus  t»i  the  Pala- 
tine hill,  Suet*  Aug*  29.  Fell  ii.  81.  in  which  was  a  public 
library,  Hor.  ep.\.  3.  17*  where  authors,  particularly  poets, 
used  to  recite  their  compositions,  Id.  Sat  i.  10.  38*  sitting 
in  full  dress,  Pers.  i*  15-  sometimes  before  select  judges, 
who  passed  sentence  on  their  comparative  merits.  The  po- 
ets were  then  said  committi,  to  Be  contrasted  or  matched, 
Suet.  Aug.  89.  Juvenal  vi.  435.  as  combatants,  Suet.  Aug. 
45.  and  the  reciters,  committere  opera,  Suet*  CI.  4.  Hence 
Caligula  said  of  Seneca,  that  he  only  composed  Commis- 
sions 9,  shewy  declamations,  Suet  C/.  53. 

A  particular  place  is  said  to  have  beeri  built  for  this  pur- 
pose  by  Hadrian,  and  consecrated  to  Minerva,  called  A- 
THENifcuM,  Aurel.  VicU— -Capitol*  in  Qordum.  3.  Pcrtmac. 
11. 

Authors  used  studiously  to  invite  people  to  hear  diem 
recite  their  works,  Dialog*  de  Orat*  9-  who  commonly  re- 
ceived them  with  acclamations,  Plin.  ep>  ii*  14.  thus,  BE- 
NE, pulchre,  belle,  euge  ;  Non  Potest  melius,  Cic.  O- 
rat  iii.  26.  Hor  at.  Art.  P*  428-  Per*  i.  49.  84*  Mart.  iL 
Soph  os,  i.  e-  sapienter,  (*•♦*«),  sdte,  docte,  Mart.  L  4-  7— 
50.  37—- 4.  67.— 77-  9.  arid  sometimes  expressed  their 
fondness  for  the  author  by^kissing  him,  Martial,  i.  4*  7*et 
77.  14. 
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4-  The  temple  of  Diana,  built  on  the  Aventine  mount,  at 
the  instigation  of  Servius  Tullius,  by  the  Latin  States,  in 
conjunction  "with  the  Roman  people,  in  imitation  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  was  built  at  the  joint 
expenceof  the  Greek  States  in  Asia,  Iav  i.  45. 

5.  The  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa,  (index  belli  et 
pacts)  with  two  brazen  gates,  one  on  each  side,  to  be  open x 
in  war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  &v.  i*  19.  Veil*  ii.  38. 
Flin.  34.  7.  Scrv  in  Virg.  L  294.  vii.  607-  shut  only  once 
during  the  republic,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U. 
529-  Ibid,  thrice  by  Augustus,  (Janum  Quirtnum,  i«  e, 
Templum  Jani  belli  potentis,  ter  clausit,  Suet.  Aug*  22* 
Janum  Quirini,  Hon  od.  iv.  15*  9.)  first  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U, 
725.  Dio.  Ii.  20.  a  second  time  after  the  Cantabrian.  war, 
A.  729.  Dio.  liii-  26.  About  the  third  time,  authors  are 
not  agreed.  Some  suppose  this  temple  to  have  been 
built  by  Romulus,  and  only  enlarged  by  Numa ;  hence 
they  take  Janus  Quirini  for  the  temple  of  Janus,  built  by 
Romulus,  Mac  rob.  Sat.  i.  9. 

A  temple  was  built  to  Romulus  by  Papirius,  A.  U.  459, 
Jav.  x*  46.  and  another  by  Augustus,  Dio.  liv.  19. 

6.  The  temples  of  Saturn,  Juno,  Mars*  Venus,  Minerva, 
Neptune,  ISc.  of  Fortune,  of  which  there  were  many,  of 
Concord,  Peace,  &c 

Augustus  built  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  in  the  Forum  Au- 
gusti,  Suet  Aug.  29.  Ovid*  Fast,  v-  551 ;  Dio  says,  in  the 
Capitol,  Kv.  8.  by  a  mistake  either  of  himself  or  his  transcrib- 
ers* In  this  temple  were  suspended  military  standards,  par- 
ticularly those  which  the  Parthians  took  from  the  Romans 
under  Crassus,  A.  U.  701.  Dio,  xl.  27.  and  which  Phraates, 
the  Parthian  king,  afterwards  restored  to  Augustus,  Id-  liii. 
23.  together  with  the  captives,  Id-  liv-  8  Veil-  ii-  91.  Just*  xlii- 
5-  Flor-  iv- 12«  Eutrep*  vii-  5-  Suetonius,  Ang.  21.  and  Taci- 
tus, Annul,  ii.  1.  say  that  Phraates  also  gave  hostages. — No 
event  in  the  life  cf  Augustus  is  more  celebrated  than  this, . 
and  on  account  of  nothing  did  he  value  himselfmore  than  that 
he  had  recovered  without  bloodshed,  and  by  the  mere  terror 
of  his  name,  so  many  citizens  and  warlike  spoils,  lost  by  the 
misconduct  of  former  commanders*  Hence  it  is  extolled  by 
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the  poets,  Horat-  od.  iv.  15-  6.  Ep.  i.  18*  56-  Ovid.  Trist.  ii 
227-  Fast.  vi.  405.  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  606.  and  the  memory  of 
it  perpetuated  by  coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a  stone,  found 
at  Aneyra,  now  Angouri  in  Phrygia,  (in  lapide  AncyrmoJ, 
are  these  words ;  Parthos  trium  exercituum  soma- 
korum,  (i.  e.  of  the  two  armies  of  Crassus,  both  son,  Dio. 
xl.  21.  and  father,  lb  24*  and  of  a  third  army,  commanded 
by  Oppius  Statianus,  the  Lieutenant  of  Antony,  Id  xlix. 

25.)sPOLIA  ET  SICNA  REMITTERE  MIHI,  SUPPLICES- 
qjJE  AMICITIAM  POPULI  ROMAKI  PETERE  COECI  :   And 

on  several  coins  the  Parthian  is  represented  on  his  knees  de- 
livering a  military  standard  to  Augustus ;  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, Civib  ET  SIGH.  MILIT-A  PaRTHIS  RECEP.  vd  RES- 
tit.  vel.  RECUP. 

IL*  Theatres,  see  p.  386.  Amphitheatres,  p.  374.  and 
places  for  exercise  or  amusement 

ODEUM,  («*«»,)  from  «**,  cano,)  a  building  where  mu- 
sicians and  actors  rehearsed,  or  privately  exercised  diem- 
selves,  before  appearing  on  the  stage,  Cic*  An.  iv.  16.  Suet- 
Dom.  S. 

NYMPH^UM,  a  building  adorned  with  statues  of  the 
nymphs,  and  abounding,  as  it  is  thought,  with  fountains  and 
water-falls,  which  afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  cool- 
ness ;  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  Pltn.  xxxv-  12*  s.  43.  in- 
troduced very  late  at  Rome,  Capitol.  Oord.  32*  unless  we 
suppose  it  the  same  with  the  temple  of  the  nymphs,  mention- 
ed by  Cicero,  URL  27.  Arusp.  27. 

CIRCI.  The  Circus  Maximus,**? p.  365-  "  Circus 
Flaminius,  laid  out  by  one  Flaminius  ;  called  also  ApoL 
Tinaris,  from  a  temple  of  Apollo  near  it,  Liv.  iii.  54.  63. 
Used  not  only  for  the  celebration  of  games,  but  also  for  mak- 
ing harangues  to  the  people,  Cie-  post  red*  in  Sen.  6*  Sext 
14. 

The  Circus  Maximus  was  much  frequented  by  sharp- 
ersandfbrtune-teliers,  (sortilegij,  jugglers,  (pr*stigiatores)3 
&c- hence  called  FAtLAX,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  113- 

Several  new  Circi  were  added  by  the  Emperors,  Nero, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  14.  Cafacalla,  Heliogabalus,  &c« 

STADIA,  places  nearly  in  the  form  of  Cirri,  for  the  run- 
mng  of  men  and  horses,  Suet.  C**  39.  Pom-  &.  Hippopto- 
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hi,  places  for  the  running  or  coursing  of  horses,  Plaut. 
Bqcch-  iii.  3.  27.  also  laid  Out  for  private  use,  Martial,  xii* 
SO. .  especially  in  country- villas,  Plin.  ep.  v.  6.  but  here 
some  read  Hypodromus,  a  shady  or  covered  walk,  which 
indeed  seems  to  be  meant ;  as  Sidon.  ep.  ii.  2* 

PALjESTRjE,  GYMNASIA,  et  XYSTI,  places  for 
exercising  the  Athlet* ;  see  p.  369.  &  370.  or  paneratiast*, 
who  both  wrestled  and  boxed,  (qui  pancratio  certabant, 
i.  e.  omnibus  viribus,  ***  *e***),  Senec.  ben.  v.  3*  GelL  iii.  15* 
xiii.  27*  Quinctil.  ii.  9. 

These  places  were  chiefly  in  the  CAMPUS  MARTIUS, 
a  large  plaift  along  the  Tiber,  where  the  Roman  youth  per- 
formed their  exercises,  anciently  belonging  to  the  Tarquins  ;• 
hence  called  Superbi  regis  ager,  Juvenal,  vi.  523*  and 
after  their  expulsion,  consecrated  to  Mars,  Lav.  it  5-  called 
by  way  of  eminence,  CAMPUS,  Horat.  od.  iii*  h  10.  Cic. 
Cat.  i.  5,  Off  i.  29.  put  for  the  Comttia  held  there,  Gel 
Orat-  iii.  42.  hence,/***  domina  campi,  Cic.  Pis-  2.  or  for 
the  votes  ;  hence  venalis  campus,  i-  e.  suffragia%  Lucan  i. 
180-  Campi  Nota,  a  repulse,  Vol  Max.\\.  9.  14.  or  for  any 
thing  in  which  a  person  exercises  himself ;  hence  latissi- 
mus  dicendi  campus,  in  quoliceat  oratori  vagari  libere,* 
large  field  for  speaking,  Cw.  Off  i- 18-  Acad.  iv.  35.  Campus, 
in  quo  excurrere  virtus,  cognoscique  possit,  Cic-  Mur.  8* . 

NAUMACHIiE,  places  for  exhibiting  naval  engage- 
ments, built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  Circus  ;  vetus,  i-  e: 
Naumachia,  Circi  Maximi,  Suet  Tit-  7,  AucusTi,/rf.  43- 
Ttb.  72.DoMiTiAiri,  Id.  5-  Martial- Spect-  28.  These 
fights  were  exhibited  also  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre, 
Ibid,  seep- 37L  * 

III.  CURIAE,  buildings  where  the  inhabitants  of  each 
Curia  met  to  perform  divine  service,  Varro,  de  L-  L-  iv* 
32.  seep.  Lor  where  the  senate  assembled,  (Senacula); 
p.  9. 

IV-  FOR  A,  public  places-? — -Of  these  the  chief  was,." 
FORUM  Romanum,  Vetus,  vel  Magnum,  a  lai^e  ob* 
long  open  space  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills, 
now  die  cow  market,  where  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
were  held,  where  justice  was  administered,  and  public  bu~. 
&iness  transacted,  seep-  83, 107, 132,  &c-  instituted  by  Ro* 
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mulus,  Dionys-  ii*  50-  and  surrounded  wi A  porticos,  shops, 
and  buildings  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Lkh  i>  55*  These 
shops  were  chiefly  occupied  by  bankers,  (argentarhj ; 
hence  called.  Argentari^e,  sc-  tabern*%  Liv~  xxvi. 
11-  vetehes,  Plant  Cure-  iv*  1-  19%  hence  ratio  pecuma- 
rum%qu*  in  foro  versatur%  the  state  of  money  matters, 
Cic*  Manil*  7*  fide m  deforo  tollere,  to  destroy  public  credit, 
Cic<  Hull  h  8  in  foro  versari,  to  trade,  Id  Flacc-  29. 
foro  cedere,  to  -become  bankrupt,  Sen-  ben-  iv-  39. 
vel  inforo  eum  turn  habere,  Cic.  Kabir.  Post- 15.  but  deforo 
decedere.  not  to  appear  in  public,  Nep.  Att.  10.  tnforo 
esse,  to  be  engaged  in  public  business,  Id.  Cat.  1.  vel 
dare  operant  foro*  Plaut  Asin.  ii.  4.  22.  fori  tabes,  the  toge 
of  litigation,  Tacit*  Ann*  xi  6.  m  alienoforo  titigare,  to  ful. 
low  a  business  one  does  not  understand,  Martial  pr*f.  xil 

Around  the  forum  were  built  spacioushalls,  called  BASI. 
LIC£,  where  courts  of  justice  might  sit,  and  other  public 
business  be  transacted,  see  p.  132.  not  used  in  early  times, 
Liv.  xxvi-  27.  adorned  with  columns  and  porticos,  Gc. 
Farr.  iv*  3.  v-  58*  Att-  iv  16.  afterwards  converted  into 
Christian  churches* 

The  Forum  was  altogether  surrounded  with  arched  por- 
ticos, with  proper  places  left  for  entrance,  Liv.  xli.  27* 

Near  the  Rostra*  stood  a  statue  of  Marsyas,  vel  »a,  /&- 
rat  Sat.  i.  6. 120.  who  having  presumed  to  challenge  Apollo 
at  singing,  and  being  vanquished,  was  flayed  alive,  Uv 
xxxviii.  13-  Ovid.  Fast,  vi*  707.  Hence  his  statue  was  set 
up  in  the  Forum,  to  deter  unjust  litigants* 

There  was  only  one  Forum  under  the  republic.  Julius 
Caesar  added  another ;  the  area  of  which  cost  H.  S.  unities, 
i-  e.  L.  807,291  :  13  :  4  sterling,  Suet.  Jul*  26-  PBn.  xxxvi. 
15*  s-  24%and  Augustus  a  third,  Id*  xxix-  31.  Hence  thi- 
na  for  a,  Ovid*  Trist.  iii.  12.  24.  Senec-de  Ira,  iL  9-  Tax- 
flex,  forum,  Martial,  iii*  38*  4. 

Domhian  began  a  fourth  Forum,  which  was  finished  by 
Nerva,  and  named  from  him,  FORUM  NERV^E,  Suet. 
Dam.  5.  called  also  Tkah sitorium,  because  k  served  as 
a  convenient  passage  to  the  other  three,  LampritL  in  A* 
lex.  28- 

But  the  most  splended  Forum  was  that  built  by  Trajan, 
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and  adorned  with  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  war,  Marcellvn. 
xvi.  6.  Geti*  xiii.  23. 

There  were  also  various  FOR  A,  or  market-places,  where 
certain  commodities  were  sold ;  thus,  Forum  BOARIUM, 
the  ox  and  cow  market,  Festus;  in  which  stood  a  bra- 
zen  statue  of  a  bull,  Tacit-  xii.  24.  adjoining  to  the  Circus 
Miximus,  Ovid.  Fast-  vi.  477.  Suarium,  the  swine- 
market ;  PISCARIUM,  the  fish- market;  Olitorium, 
the  Green-market;  Forum  Cupedinis,  where  pastry 
and  confections  were  sold  ;  all  contiguous  to  one  another, 
along  the  Tiber ;  when  joined  together  called  MACEL* 
LUM,  from  onzMacei/us,  whose  house  had  stood  there, 
Varh  de  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Those  who  frequented  this  place 
are  enumerated,  Ter.  Eun-  ii.  2.  25* 

V-  PORTICUS,  or  piazzas,  were  among  the  motf 
splendid  ornaments  of  the  city.  They  took  their  named 
either  from  the  edifices  to  which  they  were  annexed ;  as 
Porttcus  Concordi*,  ApoUinis,  Quirini,  Herculis^  Theatric 
C/ra,  Amphitheatre  &c.  or  from  the  builders  of  them  ; 
as  Portitus,  Pompeia,  Lrvta,  Octavia^  Agripp**  &c.  used 
chiefly  for  Walking  in  or  riding  under  covert,  Ovid.  Art*  Am. 
i.  67.  Cic-  Dom.  44.  see  p.  479- 

In  porticos,  the  senate  and  courts  of  justice  were  some- 
times held,  Appian*  bell-  civ.  it.  p.  500.  Here  also  those 
who  sold  jewels,  pictures,  or  the  like,  exposed  their 
goods. 

Upon  a  sudden  shower,  the  people  retired  thither  from 
the  theatre,  Vitruv.  v-  9*  Soldiers  sometimes  had  their  tents 
in  porticos,  Tacit.  Hist-  i  31.  There  authors  recited  their 
works,  Juvenal,  i-  12.  philosophers  used  to  dispute,  Cic. 
Orat*  ii.  20.  Propert.  ii.  33^45.  particularly  the  Stoics ; 
whence  their  name,  (from  «▼•*  porttcus)  >  because  Zeno, 
the  founder  of  that  sect,  taught  his  scholars  in  a  portico  at 
Athens,  called  Poecile,  ™***>*9vartq,ptcta)i  adorned  with  va~ 
rious  pictures,  particularly  that  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
Cic.  Mur.  29.  Pers  in.  53-  Nep.  Milt.  6.  So  Chrysippi 
porticus,  the  school  of,  Horat*  Sat.  ii.  3.  44.  see  p.  479* 

Porticos  were  generally  paved,  (pavimentat*)>  Cic.  donu 
44.  Q»fr.  iii.  1.  supported  on  marble  pillars,  Scnec.  ep- 115. 
and  adorned  with  statues,  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  563.  Trtst.  iii.  1, 
9.  Propert.  ii.23.  5.  Suet.  Aug.  31/ 
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VI*  COLUMNS,  ((**«<,  vel  «*a«),  columns  or  piBfts, 
properly  denote  the  props  or  supports,  (fulcra)  of  the  roof 
of  a  house,  or  of  the  principal  beam  on  which  the  roof  de- 
pends (columcn)  ;  but  this  term  came  to  be  extended  to  all 
props  or  supports  whatever,  especially  such  as  areomamen- 
tal,  and  also  to  those  structures  which  support  nothing,  un- 
less perhaps  a  statue,  a  globe,  or  the  like. 

A  principal  part  of  architecture  consists  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  different  form,  size,  and  proportions  of  columns- 
Columns  are  variously  denominated  from  the  five  diffe- 
rent orders  of  architecture,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tus- 
can, and  Composite,  i.  e.  composed  of  the  first  three. 

The  foot  of  a  column  is  called  the  base  (basis,  Plin.  xxxvi. 
23.  s.  56.)  and  is  always  made  one  half  of  the  height  of  the 
diameter  of  the  column :  That  part  of  a  column  on  which  it 
stands,  is  called  its  pedestal,  (stylobates,  vel  -ftz,  the  top,  its 
chapiter  or  capital,  (epistylmm,  caput  vel  capttulum)y  and 
the  straight  part,  its  shaft,  Cscapus). 

Various  pillars  were  erected  at  Rome  in  honour  of  great 
men,  and  to  commemorate  illustrious  actions,  P&n.  xxxiv. 
5.  thus,  Columka  iSNEA,  a  brazen  pillar,  on  which  a 
league  with  the  Latins  was  written,  Lav.  ii-  33.  Columka 
rostrata,  a  column  adorned  with  figures  of  ships,  in 
honour  of  Duilius,  in  the  Forum  ;  sec  p.  422*  of  white  mar- 
ble, SiL  vi.  663.  still  remaining  with  its  inscription ;  another 
in  the  Capitol,  erected  by  M-  Fulvius,  the  Consul,  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  Liv.  xlii-  20.  in  honour  of  Caesar,  con- 
sisting  of  ope  stone  of  Numidian  marble,  near  twenty  feet 
high,  Suet-  Jul.  86.  of  Galba,  Id.  G  23. 

But  the  most  remarkable  columns  were  those  of  Tr^an 
and  Antoninus  Pius. 

Trajan's  pillar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  his  JFomm, 
composed  of  twenty.four  great  pieces  of  marble,  but  so  cu- 
riously cemented,  as  to  seem  but  one.  Its  height  is  128 
feet ;  according  to  Eutropius,  144  feet,  viii.  5.  It  is  about 
twelve  feet  diameter  at  the  bottom  ;  and  ten  at  the  top.  It 
has  in  the  inside  185  steps  for  ascending  to  the  top,  and  for- 
ty windows  for  the  admission  of  light.  , 

The  whole  pillar  is  incrusted  with  jnarble,  on  which  are 
represented  the  warlike  exploits  of  that  Emperor  and  his 
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army,  particularly  in  Dacuu    On  the  top  was  a  Colossus  of 
Trajan,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  his  right,  > 
an  hollow  globe  of  gold,  in  which  his  ashes  were  put ;  but 
Eutropius  affirms  his  ashes  were  deposited  under  the  pillar, 
vin.  5» 

The  pillar  of  Antoninus  was  erected  to  him  by  the  senate 
after  his  death.  It  is  176  feet  high,  the  steps  of  ascent  106, 
the  windows  56.  The  sculpture  and  other  ornaments  are 
much  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  Trajan's  pillar,  but  the 
Work  greatly  inferior* 

Both  these  pillars  are  still  standing,  and  justly  reckoned  ' 
among  the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity*    Pope  Six- 
tusV.  instead  of  the  statues  of  the  emperors,  caused  the  sta- 
tue of  St.  Peter  to  be  erected  on  Trajan's  pillar,  and  of  Paul 
on  that  of  Antoninus. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  adorning  their 
houses  with  pillars,  Cic.  Pert.  i.  SB.  &c.  Horat>  «/.  ii.  18. 
Juven.  vii.  182.  and  placing  statues  between  them,  <w  inter- 
columniisJ,  Cic.  Verr.  1.  19,  as  in  temples,  Ov.  Trist.  iii, 
1.61. 

A  tax  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  pillars,  called  Co- 
iumn ARiuar,  Cic*  Ail.  xiii.  6.  O*.  A  C.  iii.  28.  s.  32* 

There  was  a  pillar  in  the  Forum*  called  Columna  M*nuz, 
from  G.  Msenius,  who  having  conquered  the  Antiates,  A. 
U-  417.  placed  the  brazen  beaks  of  their  ships  on  the  tribu- 
nal in  the  Forum^  from  which  speeches  were  made  to  the 
people  ;  hence  called  ROSTRA ;  see  p.  83.  PUn.  xxxiv* 
5-  s.  11. 

Near  this  pillar,  slaves  and  thieyes,  or  fraudulent  bank- 
rupts, used  to  be  punished,  Cic.  Cluent*  13-  Hence  insig- 
nificant idle  persons,  who  used  to  saunter  about  that  place** 
were  called  Column  arii,  Cic*  Fam*  viii.  9.  as  those  who 
loitered  about  the  Rostra  and  courts  of  justice  were  called 
Subrostrani,  Cte*  Fam.  viii*  1*  and  Sub  basilic  arii. 
Phut.  Capt.  iv.  2*  35.  comprehended  in  the  Turbaforcn* 
Mi  or  pkbs  urbana,  which  Cicero  often  mentions. 

VIL  ARCUS  TRIUMPH  ALES,  arches  erected  in 
honour  of  illustrious  generals,  who  had  gamed  signal  victo* 
riesia  war,  Dio9  xlix.  15.  Ii.  19-liv.  8.  several  of  which  are   ■ 
still  standing.  They  weifc  at  first  very  simple ;  built  of  brick 
or  hewn  stone ;  of  a  semicircular  figure ;  hence  culled  Fot» 
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vices  by  Cicero,  V*rr.  i.  7.  ii-  63-  but  afterwards  marc 
.  magnificent,  built  of  the  finest  marble,  and  of  a  square  figure, 
with  a  large  arched  gate  in  the  middle,  and  two  small  ones 
on  each  side,  adorned  with  columns  and  statues,  and  vari- 
ous figures  done  in  sculpture,  Juv.  x.  136* 

From  the  vault  of  the  middle  gate,  hung  little  winged  im- 
ages of  victory,  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  which,  when 
let  down,  they  put  on  the  victor's  head  as  he  passed  in  tri- 
umph. This  magnificence  began  under  the  first  emperors  i 
hence  Pliny  calls  it  Novicium  inventum,  xxxiv.  6.  s* 
12- 

VIII.  TROPiEA,  trophies,  were  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  fixed  upon  any  thing,  as  signs  or  monuments 
of  victory,  (a  r^im^fuga)  ;  erected  fposita  vclstatutaj  usu- 
ally in  the  place  where  it  was  gained,,  and  consecrated  to 
some  divinity,  with  an  inscription,  Virg*Mn.  xi.  5.  iii-  288. 
Ovid.  Art.  Amor*  ii*  744.  Tacit.  Ann*  ii.  22.  Curt.  vii.  7- 
viii.  1-  used  chiefly  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  for  a 
trophy,  decorated  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  arms  and 
spoils  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  Stat.  Thcb.  ii.  707.  Juxh  x. 
133.  Those  who  erected  metal  of  stone,  were  held  in  de- 
testation by  the  other  states,  Cic-  dc  Invent*  ii.  23L  nor  did 
they  repair  a  trophy  when  it  decayed,  to  intimate,  that  en- 
mities  ought  not  to  be  immortal,  Plutarch-  quasi*  Horn-  36. 
Diod-  Cic*  13. 

Trophies  were  not  much  used  by  the  Romans,  who,  Ro- 
rus  says,  never  insulted  the  vanquished,  iii-  2.  They  called 
any  monuments  of  a  victory  by  that  name,  Cic.  Arch.  7- 
Dbm.  37.  Pis.  38.  Plin.  paneg.  59.  Plin*  not.  Asrf-iiL  3.  s. 
A.  20.  s.  24.  Thus  the  oak  tree,  with  a  cross  piece  of  wood 
on  the  top,  on  which  Komukis  carried  the  spoils  of  Aaron, 
king  of  the  Cseninenses,  is  called  by  Plutarch  rt**mm ;  by 
Livy,  ferculum,  i.  10;  or,  as  others  read  the  passage,  #e- 
retrum,  Tropium  is  also  put  by  the  poets  for  the  victory 
itself*  Horat*  od  ii.  19.  Nep.  Themist-  5,  or  the  spoils,  Firg* 
O.  iii.  32- 

It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  overturn  a  trophy,  as  having 
been  consecrated  to  the  gods  of  war*  Thus  Csesar  left  stand- 
ing  the  trophies  which  Pompey,  from  a  criminal  vanity,  had 
erected  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  after  his.  conquest  of 
Sertorius  and  Perpenna  in  Spain,  Dio.  xli.  24.  Strab.  iii.  p. 
756.  and  that  of  Mfthridates  over  Triarius  near  Ziela  ir 
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Pontus,  Id.  xlii.  48.  but  reared  opposite  to  them  monuments 
of  his  own  victories ;  over  Afranius  and  Petreias,  in  the  for- 
mer place,  and  over  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  in 
the  latter,  Ibid.  The  inscription  on  Caesar's  trophy  on  the 
Alps  we  have,  Piin-  iii.  20.  s.  24.  Drusus  erected  trophies 
near  the  Elbe  for  his  victories  over  the  Germans,  Dio*  lv.  1. 
Flor.  iv.  12.  23,  Ptolemy  places  them  (inter  Canduam  et 
Z.uppianJy  ii.  11. 

There  are  two  trunks  of  marble,  decorated  like  trophies 
still  remaining  at  Rome,  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
those  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Marius  over  Jugurtha, 
and  over  the  Cimbrt  and  Teutonic  vel  -**,  Suet.  Jul*  11. 
Val.  Max.  vi.  9*  14.  But  this  seems  not  to  be  ascertained* 

IX.  AQU^SDUCTUS  See  p.  480.  Some  of  tfcem 
brought  water  to  Rome  from  more  than  the  distance  of  six- 
ty miles,  through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  vallies, 
Plin*  xxxvi.  IS.  s.  24.  supported  on  arches,  in  some  places, 
above  109  feet  high,  one  row  being  placed  above  another. 
The  care  of  them  anciently  belonged  to  the  Censors  and 
iEdiles ;  afterwards  certain  officers  were  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Emperors,  called  Cur  a  tores  aquarum, 
with  720  men,  paid  by  the  public,  to  keep  them  in  repair, 
divided  into  two  bodies,  (JiamUia) ;  the  one  called  Pub li- 
ca,  first  instituted  by  Agrippa,  under  Augustus,  consisting 
of260;  the  other,  Familia  Gasaris,  of  460,  instituted  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  Frontin.  de  Aqueduct* 

The  slaves  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  water  were 
called  A qu a r ii,  Cic.  Fom.  viii. 6*  Aquaria  provincia, 
is  supposed  to  mean  the  charge  of  the  port  of  Ostia,  Cic. 
FatS.MurS. 

A  person  who  examined  the  height  from  which  water 
might  be  brought,  was  called  LIBRATOK,  Fiin.  ep*  x* 
50-  69-  the  instrument  by  which  this  was  done,  AqyA&iA 
libra, Vttruo.  viii  6.  hence  locus  part  libra  cum  aquofe 
maris  est,  of  the  same  height,  CakitntM.  viii.  17.  Omnes 
aqu*  diver sa  m  urbem  libra  perveniunt,  from  a  different 
height,  Frontin.  i*  18*  ik>  turres  ad  UbramfacU%  of  a  pro- 
per height,  C*s.  B.  C  iii.  40.  Locus  ad  Ixbtllam  aquus, 
quite  level,  Varr.  de  B.  JR.i.6. 

The  declivity  of  an  Aqueduct  (libramentum  aqua)  was  at 
least  the  fourth  of  an  inch  every  100  feet,  (in  centenos  pedes 
sicilici  minimum  enO%  PUn.  jsxxi,  6,  $•  31*  according  to 
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Vitruvius,  half  a  foot,  viii.  7.  The  moderns  observe  nearly 
that  mentioned  by  Pliny.  If  the  water  was  convey ed^under 
ground,  there  were  openings  (iumina)  every  240  feet,  («  bi- 
notactu*)*  Ibid- 

The  Curator  qs  prafcctw  aquurum  was  in  vetted  by  Au- 
gustus with  considerable  authority,  Suet.  Aug.  37.  attend- 
ed without  the  city  by  two  Victors,  three  public  slaves,  an 
architect,  secretaries,  &c.  Frontvu  hence,  trader  the  later 
emperors  he  Was  called  Consul  Atus  a^uarum,  L  1.  C 
dcAqwtd* 

According  to  P.  Victor,  there  were  twenty  aquaeducts 
in  Rome :  but  others  make  them  only  fourteen.  They  were 
named  from  the  maker  of  them,  the  {dace  from  which  the 
water  was  brought,  or  from  some  other  circumstance  ;  thus, 
Aqyx  Claudia  >Appia,  Marcia,  Julia*  Cmtna,  FeUx9  Via- 
co,  (vel  virgineus  liquor,  Ovid.  Pont,  i*  8»  38-)  so  called, 
because  a  young  girl  pointed  out  certain  veins,  which  the 
diggers  following,  found  a  great  quantity  of  water,  Fnmtm. 
but  others  give  a  different  account  of  the  matter,  P/m.  xxxi. 
Si  Cassiodar.  vii.  epist.  6.  made  by  Agrippa,  IHo.  liv.  14.  as 
several  others  were,  Suet.  Aug.  42-  Dio.  xlviii.  32.  adix. 
14.42. 

X.  CLOACiE,  (a  clito  vel  am&w,  L  e.  purgo*  Fest 
&  Plin.)  sewers,  drains,  or  sinks,  for  carrying  off  die  filth 
of  the  city  into  the  Tiber ;  first  made  by  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  Liv.  i.  38.  extending-  under  the  whole  city,  and  di- 
vided into  numerous  branches ;  the  arches  which  support- 
ed the  streets  and  buildings  were  so  high  and  broad,  thai  a 
wain  loaded  with  hay,  (vehisf  v.  .*#  J r<zm  large  emtstuJ* 
might  go  below,  and  vessels  sail  in  them,  hence  Pliny  calls 
them  operum  omnium  cictu  maximum,  wjtesis  mantu 
bus,  atque  urbe  pensili,  subterque  navigator  xxxvi.  13. 
So  Strab.  v.  p.  225.  There  were  in  the  streets,  at 
proper  distances,  openings  for  the  admission  of  dirty  wa- 
ter, or  any  other  filth,  Harai.  Sat*  ii.  3-  242.  which  per- 
sons were  appointed  always  to  remove,  and  also  to  keep 
the  Cfoac*  clean,  Pltn.  ep*  x.  41.  This  was  the  more  easily 
effected  by  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  and  the  plenty  cf 
water  with  which  the  city  was  supplied,  P&n*  xxxvi*  15. 

The  principal  sewer,  with  which  the  rest  communicated, 
Tvas  called  CLOACA  MAXIMA,  the  work  of  Tarquinius 


Superbus,  £**>•  i*  56.  Various  ciboc^  were  afterwards  made, 
JLw  xxxix-  44. 

The  Cbac*2it  first  were  carried  through  the  streets,  (per- 
publicum  ducuJ  ;  but  by  the  want  of  regularity  in  rebuild* 
ing  the  city,  after  it  was  burned  by  the  Gauls,  they  in  many 
places  went  under  private  houses,  Liu.  v.  55- 

Under  the  republic,  the  Censors  had  the  charge  of  the 
Cloaca  :  hut  under  the  Emperors,  Cdr  atobes  Cloaca- 
rum  were  appointed,  and  a  tax  imposed  for  keeping  them 
in  repair,  called  Cloacarium,  Ulpian. 

Xi.  V Lfl£«-The  public  ways  were  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Roman  works,  made  with  amazing  labour  and  ex* 
pence,  extending  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire,  from  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  southern  con- 
fines of  Egypt 

The  Carthaginians  are  said  first  to  have  .paved  {stravisscf 
their  roads  with  stones;  and  afterthem,the  Romans,  Isidor. 
xv.  16* 

The  first  road  which  the  Romans  paved,  {immvervntj^ 
was  to  Capua ;  first  made  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor, 
the  same  who  built  the  first  aqueduct,  A-  U.  441 ,  Uto.  ix. 
29*  Eutrop.  ii.  4.  afterwards  continued  to  Brundusium, 
Horat.  ep.  i.  18. 20.  Sat.  i.  5*  Tacit.  Arm.  ii-  30*  about  350 
miles,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain ;  called  retina  viarujc, 
Stat.  St/lv*  ii-  2.  11.  paved  with  the  hardest  flint,  so  firmly, 
that  in  several  places  it  remains  entire  unto  this  day,  above 
2000  years ;  so  broad,  that  two  carriages  might  pass  on? 
another,  commonly  however  not  exceeding  fourteen  feet. 
The  stones  were  of  different  sizes,  from  one  to  five  feet  eve- 
ry  way,  but  so  artfully  joined,  that  they  appeared  but  one 
stone.  There  were  two  strata  below  ;  the  first  stratum  of 
rough  stones  cemented  with  mortar,  and  the  second  of  gnu 
vel ;  the  whole  about  three  feet  thick* 

The  roads  were  so  raised  as  to  command  a  prospect  of  the 

adjacent  country.    On  each  side  there  was  usually  a  row  of 

Jargerstones,  catted  Margines,  a  little  raised,  for  foot  pas* 

sengers:  hence  the  roads  were  said  Margin  ari,  Lxo.  xlif 

27- 
Sometimes  roads  were  only  covered  with  gravel,  fghraa)^ 

with  a  foot-path  of  stone  on  each  side,  Ibid. 

Augustus  erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum,  called  MIL- 

WARIUM  AUREUM,/,/t».i|i.5.  TaoiuHisX.h^S^^ 
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Oth.  6.  Dio.  liv.  8.  where  all  the  military  ways  terminated, 
Plut.  in  Galba,  p.  1064.  The  miles  however  wen;  reckon- 
ed not  from  it,  but  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  L  154-  D-  de 
V.  S.  along  all  the  roads,  to  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
marked  on  stones ;  hence  LAPIS  is  put  for  a  mile  ;  thus, 
ad  tertiutn  hpidem,  the  same  with  tria  miUia  passuum  ab 
urbe,  Plin.  xv.  18.  Liv.  xxvi.  10.  At  smaller  distances, 
there  were  stones  for  travellers  to  rest  on,  and  to  assist  those 
who  alighted,  to  mount  their  horses,  Plutarch,  in  Gracch. 

The  public  ways  (PUBLICiE  VIjE),  were  named  ei- 
ther from  the  persons  who  first  laid  them  out,  or  the  places 
to  which  they  led :  thus,  VIA  APPIA,  and  near  it,  Via 
NUMICI  A,  which  also  led  to  Brundusium- 

Via  AURELIA,  along  the  coast  of  Etruria ;  FLAMI- 
NIA,  to  Ariminum  and  Aquileia ;  CASSIA,  in  the  middle 
between  these  two,  through  Etruria  to  Mutina,  Cic.  Phil. 
xii.  9-  Cat.  ii.  4*  /EMILIA,  which  led  from  Ariminum  to 
Placentia,  Liv.  xxxix.  2, 

Via  PRjENESTINA,  to  Prtneste ;  TIBURTINA, 
velTlBURS,  to  TMmr%  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6-  108.  OSTIEN- 
SIS,  to  Ostia  ;  Laurektina,  to  Laurentum,  Plin.  ep.  ii. 
16.  Sal  aria  ;  so  called,  because- by  it  the  Sabines  carried 
salt  from  the  seat  Festus,  Martial*  iv.  64. 18.  Latin  a»  Sec 
1  The  principal  roads  were  called  FUBLICiE,  vel  Mili- 
tares,  consular es,  vel  pratori*  ;  as  among  the  Greeks, 
fi*ri)nK«iy  i.  e.  regi*  ;  the  less  frequented  roads,  PRI V  ATJE, 
agrari<fy  vel  vicinales%  quia  a4  agros  et  vicos  ducunt*  UJpiarr. 

The  charge  of  the  public  ways  was  intrusted  only  to  men 
of  the  highest  dignity,  Plin.  ep.  v.  15-  Augustus  himself 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  roads  round  Rome,  and  appoint- 
ed two  men  of  Praetorian  rank  to  pave  the  roads ;  each  of 
whom  was  attended  by  two  lictors,  Dio,  liv.  8- 

From  the  principal  ways,  there  were  cross-roads,  which 
led  to  some  less  noted  place,  to  a  country  villa,  or  the  like, 
caUed  DIVERTICULA,  Suet.Ner.  48.  Plin.  31.  3-  s.  25- 
Serv.  adMn.  ix.  379.  which  word  is  put  also  for  the  inns 
along  the  public  roads,  Liv.  i.  51.  DanaL  in  Ter-  Eun.  iv- 
2. 7.  hence  for  a  digression  from  the  principal  subject,  Lb. 
ix.  17.  Juvenal,  xy.  72. 

But  places  near  the  road  where  travellers  rested,  (quo  di* 
verterent  ad  reqwewendum),  are  commonly  called  PI- 
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VERSORIA,  whether  belonging  to  a  friend,  the  same  with 
Hospitia,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  19.  or  purchased  on  purpose,  lb. 
vii-  23.  or  hired,  fmeritoria),  then  properly  called  Caupo- 
njEyHorat.  ep.i.  11*  12.  or  Tabernje  diversori^ 
Plaut.Truc*  \iv  2-  29.  and  the  keeperr  (InstitorJ,  of  such  a 
place,  of  an  inn  or  tavern,  C  AUPO ;  those  who  went  to  it, 
Diver  sores,  Cic.  Invert*  i.  4.  Dwin- 27-  Hence  comma- 
randi  natura  diver  sorium  nobis,  non  habitandi  dedit,  Id-  Sen* 
23. 

In  later  thnes  the  inns  or  stages  along  the  roads  were  call- 
ed MANSIONES ;  commonly  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
day's  journey  from  one  another,  see  p.  401-  and  at  a  less 
distance,  places  for  relays,  called  MUTATIONES,  where 
the  public  couriers,  (publici  cursores  vei  Veredarii), 
changed  horses. 

These  horses  were  kept  in  constant  readiness,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Emperor,  but  could  only  be  used  by  those  em- 
ployed on  the  public  service,  without  a  particular  permis- 
sion notified  to  the  inn-keepers  by  a  diploma,  Plin-  ep-  x* 
14.  121.  The  Romans  had  no  public  posts,  as  we  have. 

The  first  invention  of  public  couriers  is  ascribed  to  Cy- 
rus, Xtnophon.  Cyrop.  viii.  p.  496.  Edit*  Hutchinson*  Au- 
gustus first  introduced  them  among  the  Romans,  Suet. 
Aug.  49.  Plutarch.  Galb.  But  they  were  employed  only 
to  forward  the  public  dispatches,  or  to  coavey  political  in- 
telligence, Plin*  ep.  x.  12(>  It  is  surprising  they  were  not 
sooner  used  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  private  com- 
munication. Lewis  XL  first  established  them  in  France, 
in  the  year  1474 ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  first  of  Charles  II. 
anno  1660,  that  the  post-office  was  settled  in  England  by 
act  of  Parliament,  Rapin,  vol  2. 622.  fol  ed.  and  three  years 
after  the  revenues  arising  from  it,  when  settled  on  the  Duke 
of  York,  amounted  only  to  L.20,000,  lb.  680. 

Near  the  public  ways  the  Romans  usually  placed  their  se- 
pulchres 5  see  p.  523* 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  also  called  VliE ;  the  cross- 
streets,  ViiE  tr ansv er SjE,  Cic-  Verr.  iv.  53.  thus,  Via  sa- 
cra,//oral.  Sat- i.  9.  Nova,  Ovid.  Past.  vi.  395,  &c-  pav- 
ed  with  flint,  Juvenal,  iii.  270.  yet  usually  dirty,  Id.  247. 
Mart.  vii.  60.  6.  v.  23.  6. 

The  Roman  ways  were  sometimes  dug  through  moun- 
tains, as  the  grotto  of  Puzzoli,  Crypta  Puteofana.,  between 
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Puteoli  and  Naples  ;  and  carried  over  the  broadest  rivers  by 
bridges,  (hence  facere  pontern  xnfluvxo;  fittmum  pontcjim- 
gcrey  vel  committerc ;  pontern  fiuoto  imp  oner  c9  indere  vel 
mjiccreJ* 

The  ancient  bridges  of  Rome  were  eight  in  number :  I. 
Pons  SUBLICIUS,  vel  JEmxkut,  so  called,  because  first 
made  of  wood*  (from  sublic*%  stakes,  Iav.  L  33.)  and  after- 
Wards  of  stone  by  iEmilius  Lepidus ;  some  vestiges  of  it 
still  remain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aventme :  2.  Pons  F  A- 
BRICIUS,  which  led  to  an  isle  in  the  Tiber,  {insula),  first 
built  of  stone,  A.  692,  Dio-  37.  45.  And  3.  CESTIUSr 
whidi  led  from  tl*  island  :  Ar  SEN  ATORIUS,  vel  Pala- 
tums* near  mount  Palatine ;  some  arches  of  it  are  still  stand- 
ing :  5.  Pons  J  ANICULI,  vel  -oris,  so  named,  because  it 
led  to  the  Janiculum  ;  still  standing  :  6.  Pons  TRIUM- 
PH AL1S,  which  those  who  triumphed  passed  in  going  to 
the  Capitol ;  only  a  few  vestiges  of  it  remain  :  7*  Pons 
7EL1US,  built  by  iElius  Hadrianus ;  still  standing ;  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  bridge  in  Rome :  8.  Pons  MIL- 
V1US,  without  the  city ;  now  called  Pontc  molle. 

There  are  several  bridges  on  the  Amo  or  Tcvercme  ;  die 
most  considerable  of  which  is  Pons  Narsis,  so  called,  be- 
cause rebuilt  by  the  Eunuch  N arses,  after  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  Totila,  king  of  the  Goths. 

About  sixty  miles  from  Rome,  on  theFlaminian  way,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  was  Pons  Narniensis,  which 
joined  two  mountains,  near  Narnia,  or  Narni,  over  the  river 
Nar,  built  by  Augustus,  of  stupendous  height  and  size ; 
vestiges  of  it  still  remain,  one  arch  entire,  above  100  feet 
high,  and  1 50  feet  wide. 

But  the  most  magnificent  Roman  bridge,  and  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  ever  made  in  the  world,  was  the  bridge  of 
Trajan  over  the  Danube ;  raised  on  twenty  piers  of  hewn- 
stone,  150  feet  from  the  foundation,  sixty  feet  broad,  and 
170  feet  distant  from  one  another,  extending  in  length  about 
a  mile.  But  this  stupendous  work  was  demolished  by  the 
succeeding  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  ordered  the  upper  part 
and  die  arches  to  be  taken  down,  under  pretext  that  it  might 
not  serve  as  a  passage  to  the  Barbarians,  if  they  should  be- 
come masters  of  it ;  Dio.  lviii.  13*  but  in  reality,  as  some 
writers  say,  through  envy ;  because  he  despaired  of  beiqg 
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able  to  raise  any  work  comparable  to  it.  Some  of  the  pillars* 
are  still  standing.    •  • 

There  Was  a  bridge  at  Nismes  (Nemausum),  in  France, 
Which  supported  an  aquaeduct  over  the  river  Gardon,  con- 
sisting of  three  rows  of  arches ;  several  of  which  still  remain 
entire,  and  are  esteemed  one  of  the  most  elegant  monuments 
of  Roman  magnificence.  The  stones  are  of  ah  extraor- 
dinary size,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  long ;  said  to  have 
been  joined  together,  without  cement,  by  ligaments  of  iron. 
T  he  first  row  of  arches  was  438  feet  long ;  the  second,  746  ; 
the  third  and  highest,  805 ;  the  height  of  the  three  from  the  * 
tvater,  182  feet. 

In  the  time  of  Trajan,  4  noble  bridge  was  built  over  the 
Tagus  or  Tayo^'near  Alcantara  in  Spain ;  part  of  which  is 
still  standing.  It  consisted  of  six  arches,  eighty  feet  broad 
feacb,  and  some  of  them  200  feet  high  abov6  the  water,  ex- 
tending in  lenfeth  660  feet. 

The  largest  single  arched  bridge  known,  is  over  the  river 
Elaver,  or  Allier,  in  France,  called  Pons  veteris  Brivatis; 
near  the  city  Brioude,  in  Avergne,  from  Briva^  the  ftame^f 
a  bridge  atnotig  the  ancient  Gauls*  The  pillars  stand-on 
two  rocks,  at  the  distance  of  195*  feet.  The  arch  is  eiglity- 
four  feet  high  above  the  water. 

Of  temporary  bridges,  the  most  famous  was  that  of  Cae- 
sar over  the  Rhine,  constructed  of  wood,  Cm.  &  O.  iv.  17- 

The  Romans  often  made  bridges  of  rafts  or  boats  joined 
to  one  another,  Cas.  B-  G.  i.  12.  viii.  14.  Ftor.  Hi.  5.  and 
sometimes  of  empty  casks  or  leathern  bottles,  Herodian* 
viii.  Zozim.  iii.  Luton,  iv.  420.  as  the  Greeks,  Xenoph* 

Cyr-  iii* 

LIMITS  of  tHE  EMPIRE. 

THE  limits  which  Augustus  set  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  in  his  testament  advised  his  successors'  riot  to  go 
beyond,  Tacit  Ann.  i.  11.  Dio.  lvi-  33/  &  41.  weite  the  At- 
lantic  Ocefcn  on  the  west,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  east ; 
on  the  north,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine ;  and  on  the  south, 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Mount 
Atlas  ;  including  the  whole  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  best 
part  of  the  then  known  world.  So  that  the  Romans  w£re  not 
without  foundation  called  Re  rum  domini,  Vir£*Mn*  v 
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282.  and  Rome,  L«pc  orbis  terra*um,  atque  aex 
Omnium  gentium,  Gic.  Cat  iv.  6.    Terra&um  dea 

GENTIUM^UE   Homa,    GUI    PAR    EST    NIHIL,  ET     NIHIL 

secundum,  Mart  xii.  8.  Caput  orbis  terrarum,  Lw* 
k  16.  xxi-  30.  Caput  rerUm,  Tacit,  hist  ii-  32.  Liv-  i. 
45.  Domina  Roma,  Horat*  od.  iv.  14.  44.  Princess  ur. 
biu^t,/*/.  iii  13.Regia,  2fy.  i.  7.44-  P^lcherrima  re- 
rum,  Firg.  G.  ii.  534.  Maxima  rerum,  Mn.  vii  602. 
jKw/  t/tx^  «fe  septem  totum  circumspicit  orbem  montibuz, 
imperii  Roma  deumque>  i.  e.  prirtcipum  v.  imperatorum 
locus,  Ouk/.  7H**-.  i.  4.  69.  Caput  Mundi  rerumque 
potebtas  Lucan.  ii.  136.  Septum  urbs  altajugis,  toto 
qu-A  prjEsidet  orb j  Propert  iii.  1L  57.. 

Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Augustus,  few  additions  were 
made  to. the  empire  after  his  time*  Trajan  subdued  Dacia* 
north  of  the  Danube,  and  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  east 
of  the  Euphrates,  Eutrop.  viii.  2.  The  south  of  Britain  was 
reduced  by  Ostorius  under  Claudius,  and  the  Roman  domi- 
nion w  -s  extended  to  the  frith  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by 
Agricola,  under  iDomitian,  Tacit  Agric*  23.  But  what  is 
remarkable,  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  although  exerted 
to  the  utmost  under  Severus,  one  of  its  most  warlike  princes, 
could  not  totally  subdue  die  nation  of  the  Caledonians, 
whose  invincible  ferocity  in  defence  of  freedom,  (devota 
:mor1ti  pectora  libera,  Horat  od.  iv*  14.  1&)  at  last 
Obliged  that  emperor,  after  granting  them  peace,  to  spend 
Beat  Wo  years  in  building,  with  incredible  labour,  a  will  of 
solid  alone,  twelve  feet  highland  eight  feet  thick,  with  forts 
and  towers,  at  proper  distances,  and  a  rampart  and  ditch,  from 
the  Solway  frith,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  above  sixty- 
eight  miles,  torepress  their  inroads- 

The  wall  of  Severus  is  called  by  some  Hub  us,  and  by. 
others,  vallum;  Spartianus  says  it  was  80  miles  long,  in 
vita  Severij  18.  &  22.  Eutropius  makes  it  only  32  miles, 
viii.  19.  See  also  Victor,  Epit  xx.  4.  Qrosius,  vii.  17.  He- 
rodian,  iii  48.  Beda,  Hist  i.  5.  Cassiodorus,  Chronical. 
Cambden,  p.  607.  edit  1594.  Gordon's  Itinerary,  c.  7, 
*— 9.  p.  65.-93.  Gougb's  translation  of  Cambden,  ».  iiL 
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OhiiuDciarc  95 

Obolus  515, 540 

Obnusa  539 

ObstrigiMa  456 

Oereae  397 

Octophoro*  '    603 

Odeum  620 

OflicHim  121, 507 

CEnopofa'om  491 

Officina  563 

Onua  liilitum  407 

Opera  una,  fee.  587 

Opistographus  556 

Optimates  34 

Optiones  399 

Oraculum  324 

Oram  solvere  438 

Orchestra  8, 389 

Oreini  scuatorea  44 
Ordiues  remorum          4.12 

Oscines  95, 320 

Ostta  443 

Ostiarius  567 

Osti-aoismus  286 

Ova  367 

Ovatio  422 

Ov-le  99, 

P 

Paedagogi  40, 558 

Pagan!  71,79 

Palangae  442 

Palestine  370, 621 

Paiatium  613 

PaJea  593 

Pales  308 

Palilia  1, 361 

Pairaua  548 

Palimsestos  555 

Falla  446 

Palladium  294 

Paiudamentom,  400 

Palus,  v.  -aria  406,478 

Palare  vitas  596 

Fanoratiaatae  621 

Pawteotae  $39 
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Pagt 
Pantheon        343,577,617 

Paotnininu  384 

Papyrus  552 

Parasanga  549 

Parapherna  501 

Parasemoa  534 

PnrentaUa  529 

Parrieklae  212, 293 

Partes  navia  436 

Partlarii  582 

Passus  549 

Patibulum  193 

Patrea  aiinornm  et  majo* 

rum  gentium  2 

——  Conscript!  S 

Patricii  2 
Patrimi  ec  matrimi       500 

Patroni  33,  280 

Pansarius  441 

Pavimenta  578 

P«cuarius  69 

Pecten  671 

Feciriatus  174 

Peculium  42,  Si 

Peeunia  535 

Pedanei  judices  264 

Pedarii  senaiores  ,  17 

Pedes  velorum  436  • 

Pegmata  376 

Penates  305 

Pentathlum  369 

Penula  454 

Perduel&o  89 

Percgrini  48,  81 

Pergamena  553 

Peri^efis  455 

Pennies  455 

Per  aes  et  Iibram  #2, 62 
Pereraptoriura  ediotom  131 

Pes  549 

Petasus  458 

Pclauristae  385 

Petitor  242 

Pctorritum  605 

Pharos  443 

Piia  478 

Pifani  395 

Pilemum  604 

Pileus  458 

Pinatl>eca  573 

Pisti  inura  41 

Ptttacia  494 

Plagiarii  214 

Plaustrum  606 

Plausus  386 

Plebiac&a  1C6, 199 

Ptebs  .       31 

Pleiades  611 

Plutei  479 

Porculeta  598 

Pocula  494 

Podium  S75 

Poenae  milit&res  423 
Pollicem  premere  et  verte- 

re  378 

PoUiactores  514 


Pczc 

Pomaeritusi  7*V*i^ 

Pomona  .        $>? 

Poado  && 

Pontes  99,925*654 

Poatilex  Maximal         311 
Pontifieea  .  Slo 

Popae  243,347 

Poppaeeaum  4fc> 

Populares     •  34 

Popuii  Pundi  75 

PopoaMba  1&* 

Poroa  5as 

Porta  7S 

Porta*  eastrorom         4q$ 


Porticos 

*r%  62S 

Portisculus 

441 

Portltor 

*%sm 

Portjonum, 

a. 

Portue 

Us 

Poaca 

425 

Posticnm 

56*1 

Postliminium 

75 

Postnlatkmea 

24t 

Potestas 

M.llS 

Potitii  etPinara 

S37 

Praefeotuaannanae        161 

.  aquanA         6ss 
Ceteruur         U$ 

ue 

■    KwUurUaerarauk 

morom  143 

»  ■*  >         praetorio         169 

—  vigitam  162 

*  Urbi,  fee.        159 

Praeoeptor  558 

Praecioetus  451 

Praecanea  isi 

Praedes  69, 271 

Praedia  libera,  etc  5i 


•  urbana 


Praefeeti 

Praefecturae 

Praeficae 

Praeraia  miKtana 

Praepetci 

Praenomen 

Praerogatira 


ti. 

75. 

159 

S» 

519 

415 

95,33ft 

55 

97 


Praefores       112, 116,  li* 
Praetorii  137 

Praetorianomm  caatra  61$ 
Praetorium  402 

Praevaricatio  288, 587 

Prandium  47\> 

PraU  591 

Prelum  492 

Piiapus  304 

Prinoeps  eebtentiae  1 7 

Prinoeps  Jureotutis         31 

SenatUA         3*181 

Principes  395 

Pnncipia  405 

PrincipuuA  S* 

PriratT  13ft»** 
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Prttiagia  27,  238 

Proeuratvea  263,  280,  583 
Processus  Consularis  191 
Proleurii  88, 105 

Proraulsis  486 

Propagiues*  395. 

Propugnacula  437 

Prorcta  441 

Proscenium  389 

Proeeriptio  21 1 

Prwinciae  75,1*1,176 
Provocatio  49, 147 

Psilothrum  468 

Publican!  »» W 

Pugillares  557 

Pultarias  921 

l»nhnentura  471 

Pulpitam  389 

Puuctira  petere  et  eaetim 
377 
Papae  309 

Purpura  463 

Puteal  264 

Pyra  524 

Pjrriche  335 

Quadrigae  603 

Qaadrigati  638 

Quadruplatores  S78 

Quaesitores  134,  274 

Questio  134,241, 881 

Qoaestiones  perpetuae  164, 
275 
Quaestcrium  156 

Quaestorii  187 

Quaesiorea  155,270^274 
Qttinanus  537 

Qoaestores  enndidati     157 
■    ~      palatii  158 

Qoatuor  ?iri  vialea  ib. 

Quinquatros  360 

Quinqeuviri  meuaarii,  &c 
169 
Quincunx  406,  427 

Quindecemriri  327 

Quinqueremes  432 

Qnintana  402 

Quiriuatis  mons  6l4 

Quirinus  307 

Quiritare  49 

Quiritarium  dominium    61 

R 
Rabuia  966 

Radii  607 

Radius  571 

Ramnenses  28J 103 

Rapina  256 

Raiiooinatdres  562 

Ratili  mirami  537 

Recuperatorcs  260 

Rederaptorcs  189, 250 
Referre  ad  Senatum  12 
Regiones  urbis  566 

Regifugium  119 

Relegatio  72 

Remtfldpatio  511 


Remi 

Repetundae 

RepHcatio 

Repotia 

Repudkim 

Reacripta 


Page 
435 

174 

254 
509 
505 
27*238 


Res  publicae  et  prrratae  64 

—  corporales  et  incorpora- 

les  55 

—  sacrae  et  prnfanae     53 
Restibilisaeer        587, 596 


Retiarii 

Retinacuh 

Reus  • 

Rex  Saeroram 

Rheda 

Rieinium 

Ridimicula 

Rogatio 

Rogatores 

Rogare  le^em,  fee. 

Rogus 

Romania 

Rostra 

Rubrioa 

Rudiarii 

Ruueatio 


373 

438 

93 

333 

60S 

447 

438 

272 

100 

101 

524 

81 

83,  437,  625 

239,  460,  563 

378 

589 


8 


Saburra 
Saccus 
Saoer 
Sacrosancti 
Sacramentum 
Sagittarii 
Sagum 
Sal  et  saUwua 
Salices 
Salu 

Salutatorea 
Saudapila 
Sarcophagus 
Sarculatio 
Sareulum 
Sarracum 
Satio 
Satisdare 
Saturalex 
Saturnalia 
Satyrae 
Sealmut 
Seamna 
Scandulae 
Seapus 
Scarificatio 
Seena 
Scribae 
Scrinium 
Scripta  duodeeim 
Scriptura 
Scriptuarius 
Scribere  nummbs 
Scutnla 
Scutum 
Seetatores 
Seetio  et  aeotores 
Sccumdolabrata 
40 


438 
492 

102,146 

144,153 

249,393 
396 

401,454 
483 
590 
334 
214 
518 

\  527 
589 
685 
606 
588 
249 
10* 

3*3,448 
379 
435 
537 
-  565 
553 
588 
398 

133}  188 
558 
497 
69.76 
69 
547 
596 


Segestre 
tegmentum 
SeBa 

—  curulia 
Semones 


641 

Page 
5*8 

f 

601 

113,604 

307 

Senteotia  maximefrequeoa 

18 

Seniores  8ft 

Senacula  .9 

Senates  3 

.       tegitinlns  10 

Senatus  coojukum  13>  18, 

25 

Sentina  ^435 

Sepelire  516 

Sepea  '  591 

Septemtrio  607 

Septemtiri 

Septum 

Sepulohra 

Sttquestres 

Serae 

Series  testis 
Serra 
Servitua 
Servitntea 
Sestertium 
Sestertius 
Sexagenarii 
SibyllUii  libri 
Sicarii 
Si^tae 
Sigma 
Signa 
Signiferi 
gjffium  pugnae 
Sisjcernium 
Sifentium 
Smegmatn 
Soeef 
SodalesTiUl 

set 

Sordid*  vests* 

8ors 

Scutes 

Sortitio 

Spectio 

Speeutarm 

Speculatoret 

Speculum 

Spinther 


99,107 

524,527,538 

92 

568 

462 

415 

291 

57 

540 

537,540^542 

99,178 

328 

135,212 

200 

47$ 

410 

399 

412 

529 

9$ 

460 

456 

332 

304 

358,575 

455,457 

539 

476 

273 

545 

323*498 

97,280 

95 

577 

407 

459 

a 

3 

949,252,25$ 

397*  Sponsorea  271 

214    Spuusus,k  aponealia    504 

49     Sportula  80,491 

586    Spomlae  45(^491 


Sphaeristerium 
Spolia  0|iima 
Spoliarium 
Spondee 
Sponsio 
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Stadia 

Stadium 

Stamen 

SMtiones 

Sjerauiliuram 

aUbbaii 


Page 

680 

549 

571 

405 

584 

475- 

41 

554,  557 

610 

76* 

535 

947,251,50* 


Stipulator  et  aatfpttlean-  251 


Stmieidium 


Stoaouea 

Stragula  veatia 

Stramen 

Strenae 

8trigare 

Strips 

Strophium 

Suaeor  legia 

galuclka 

Subaeriptio'eeneem 

Subeeriptorea 

Subaignani 


57 
446 
5»4 
475 
593 

61,536 

566 

461 

463 

96 

44,133 
136 
2T7 
412 


Subaortirijudicem        861 

Subtemeo  571 

Subucula  453 

Suceollare  603 

Sudanum  454 

Sudatoria  461 

Suffltto  598 

Sulci  586,  588,  594 


Suovetaurilia 

Suppara 

SuppKoatio 

Surculi 

Srtnnras 

fyiabotam 

Symbotam  dare 

igssr 

labeBarioa 

Taberna 

Tabernacutan 

Tablinum 

Tabulae 


68 

437 

995 

807 

465 

id. 

852,  556 

448,462 

557,  568 

563 

94,9*1 

569 

*84 


accept!  8c  expenst 
547 


.  ■   ■   "  novae 

Tabulariura 

Tabulata 

Talentum 

Tali 

Talio 

Tarpciua 

Tatieaaia 

Terminus 

Tegulae 

Tela 

TempestivUA 

Templa    - 


50,  149 

80 

57 

540 

497 

891 

613 

88,103 

306 

576 

571 

QoaYirium 

470 

698 
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Terunchia  588 

TesaeUa  578, 596 

Teaaera  405,484 

hoapitautatia      484 

Teaaerain  coofringere  485 
Teaaerae  497 

Teciae  498 

Teatameatum  u8 

Teatea  2» 

TeatimeBiom    denmeiare 
283 
Teatudioea  488,429 

Textorea  570 

Thalamegi 
Theatrum 
TKenaa 
Thermae 
Tbelus 
Thranitae 
Tibiae* 
Tibiaiia 
Tftfociuium 
Trooea 
Titulua 
Toga 
——pern 

—  praetexta 

—  pulta 
— —  ▼iritis 
Tokere  fiiiura 
Tomeatum 
Toaaorea 
Topkrii 

Topiariam  faeere 
Toreular 
Toreumata 
Toruaet-al 
Trabea 
Ttaha 

Trama  578 

Transtethia  edicts  180 

Tranareetioeqoitum  30 
Tragaedia     .  388 

Triarii  395 

Tribunal  138 

Tribula  598 

Tribuuua  Celerum  115 
Tribuui  eomitiati  8c  raftdi 

806 

—  latidavii  398, 458 
■■■■»*'  leaionarii  1, 206 
■   ■   ■    miUtarea  109,806, 

398 

—  plebia  144 
Tribua  103 
Tributa  68 
Triclinium  473 
Trilix  571 
Trinum  Nuudinum  91 
Tripuriium  95 
Triput  329 
Triticum  589 
Iriuiaphua  418 
Triumviri  capitalea  158 
——  meosarii,ftc£.  169 

hii.i  —  mlKtum  oonaulari 


potestate      118,166. 
Triumviri  monetaks     15* 
at. 


reipubficae  aoa- 
110 


Troehua  et  turbe>   478,479 
Tropaea  fcs6 

Tuba  405 

Tumultua  391 

Tumulua  inane      513;  558 
Tunica  450 

459 
/A. 


434 
386 
605 
480 
576 
433 
384 
454 
449 

ib. 
38,494,533 
445 
446 
U5,448 
447 
449 

51 
474 
463 
580 

tb: 
498 
495 
474 
115,  381 
603 


Tunieati 

a*. 

Turaia 

26 

Turree 

4tt 

Tutela 

434 

—  legHimx 

67 

Tuterea 

65 

Tympanum 

U 
Udonea 

607,608 

457 

Ultrotribuaa 

139 

UmbtBeus 

55* 

Umbo 

446 

Umbrae 

474 

Uuaia               67,534,546 

Unguenta 

488 

Udguentario* 

481 

Univira 

518 

Urbea" 

78 

Urna 

527 

Una  major 
Uaucaptio 

606 

59 

Urara 

545 

Uaurpatfo 

59 

Uaua 

499 

Uauafinietv 

61 

Utirqraa 

100 

Utrca 

•  498 

Uva 

597 

Uxor 

507 

▼ 

Vatafao  milhjae 

381 

Vacantia  bona 

88 

Vacona 

396 

Varies 

8*4,271 

Vallum 

408 

Valvae 

5*7 

Vale 

561 

Vaaarium 

171 

Vaticanua 

614 

Veetigalea 

ft 

Vectigatia 

69 

Veetorea 

618 

Vehea 

606 

Vehicula 

599 

Vela 

436 

Velitei 

396 

Velio  ra 

554 

Vcnalttii 

SS 

Veuatio 

S7D 

VenU 

599 

Ventilabrum 

696 

Verbera 

890 

Vergfliae 

61' 
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Virtue 

39 

Ver  Sacrum 

344 

Versuram  facere 

548 

Vertigo 

43 

Vervaetum 

587 

VespiUones 

518 

Vestes  variae 

468 

VeatUmlum 

568 

Veatia  eervOis 

469 

Veto 

13,145 

VexRIom 

411, 4ir 

Vexfflarii 

496 

Via 

56 

Viae 

620 

— —  aciei 

488,409 

—  eastrorum 

404 

Viaticum 

17L 
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Viatorca  9,  IDS 

Vketiioa  70 

Victoriati  nummi  538 

Vicarias'senri  42 

Vwjettir  fccitse  285 

Villa  et  -villieua      578,  579 
Vjminalit  moM  614 

Vinaceoa  acinus  598 

Vinenla  S90 

Vindemia  598 

Vindex  ▼.  expromissor   49 
Vindicatio,  ▼.  wdieiae  246, 
848 
Vindieta  44 

Vmeae  492, 596 

Virgines  Vestales  338 

Viscerati^  349, 530 


VKrea  apeeularia 

Vitue 

Vivaria 

Viriradicei 

Vofonea 

Volsellae 

Volumen 

Vonjitoria 

Vomant  ut  edant 

Vota 

X 
Xenia 
Xystns 

Z 
Zeta 
Zona 
Zotheca 


r643 

.  Page 
978 
459 

370,  589 

595 

4* 

460,468 

52 
37$ 

490 

345 

41,499 
369i«l 

57* 
451 
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j^CCUSUL,  ina 

jciou  ■ ,  n xl  ut* ;  p<  rioaej, 850 ; 

l#rl\al    WJ  f  rmit  238 

jfrf^.ro^  tf  the  flni  163 

j«tfi.'b»*tfr*,  souietiinc*  hired  per* 

torn  to  applaud  them  wmle 

^sflE  plekiui  and  eurule  153 

JE4WU  Nredietion  rjuwrnjng, 

177 ;  Ajfy^i/M  year  353 

vISffaj  Ci  'ti  *,h ■  h  r  i%u  I U  d  wise,  300 

^Blifstf,  the  Dimn  01  307 

■/K*W,  und  ui  tbL  *'inda       309 

-^fiwnrtapuif*  worshipped.      »30l 

Ajh\fif>.  I'lMH  .Ii.id  257 

^Ti>.u£fifF^T  Litd:  im  aged        581 

.igriffiai  bii  advice  to  Augus- 

tm,  I9'j  1  builtl*  ihi  ftatfAran: 

34  •.  6i7  ;  and  [he  harbour  or 

il/r.1    '  :-::'J,.ir-,   1     ittrUCtt  pU- 

Iju*  m  ii^  Lift  uj^  367 ;  and 
several  aquaj-dnets  At 

.dJ/fcr,  force*  o£  bow  raited  and 
supported,  394 ;  writer*  posted, 
3W;i    the  camp,  and  why. 


40.1 :  on  inarch, 
tattle  409 

Akart.  35! ;  a  place  of  refuge  333 
AUnstthcta,  the  sibyl  387 

Ambtuttu,  his  daughters  faces- 
sjon  an  important  change  in 
the  government  124 

AnimaU\  haw  yoked;  603 ;  and 
driven  609 

Anndt,  how  composed         314 
Amnath,  L.  VtUtu*,  proposes  a 
law,  to  regulate  the  age  foe 
enjoying  offices  1  is 

AMsmut,  C.  expelled  from  the 
senate  7 

Antmsku,  M.  blamed  ibr  his  mar- 
riage, 503 }  offers  a  crown  to 
Caesar,  314, 336 ;  hi*  profusion 
543 

Abkitu,  Ms  huenry  and  death  544 

Afislis.  names  of  300 

Appeal,  liberty  of  117.  369 

AquaducU,  480^  637 

Afche»s  triumphal  6*5 

Ammbtkt  of  lb*  people,  83 ;  by 

Iferue,  104;  by  centuries,  84 ; 

by  tribes,  103  $  broken  off  by 

what,  96 ;  manner  of  holding 

the  assemblies  by  centuries, 

».  by  tribes,  ron.    Nmurnal 

Assemblies  prohibited        il6 

A$ht*  and  bones  of  the  dead  how 

gathered,  537 ;  and  deposited' 

Anton  arwie,  coiBns  of         537 
Athletic  Garnet  369 

jfuessan,  form  of  59 

yfttgttrr  317 336 

Aiaputu*  reforms  the  senate. 
6{  limits  the  time  of  its 
meeting,  10;  regulates  the 
Cam/fin.  108 ;  gives  his  vote  as 
any  ordinary  ettiaen.  109 ;  be- 
Camas  master  of  the  empire, 
111,  179  ;  declines  the  title  of 
Censor,  143 ;  invested  with  the 
Tribunhian  power.  1 53 ;  re- 
jects the  dictatorship,  165; 
consult*  with  Agrippa  and 


Maecenas  about  resigning  his 
power,  Page  180;  make*  a  new 
partitiun  ot'the  provinces  176; 
and  first  appoints  salaries  to 
the  provuieial  inagistrate*, 
178,  34*  i  his  descendants 
might  have  long  enjoyed  the 
sovereignty,  u  he  had  po«sess> 
ed  the  wisdom  to  impose  on 
himseli  aud  his  successors  pro- 
per restraints  against  the 
abuse  o.  power,  l«o  ;  artfully 
etutbhabes  his  authority,  10. 
titles  conferred  on  him,  181 ; 
power  granted  to  Inm,  183  ; 
altars  erected  to  him,  18b; 
vows  made  ior  us  safety,  i*. 
rules  at  first  with  gteat  mo- 
deration. »»  gradually  enlarg- 
as  his  power,  187 ;  so  humbled 
the  spirit  of  toe  Romans,  that 
they  never  after  made  any 
joint  effort  to  recover  their  h- 
berty,  s».  allow*  only  particu- 
lar persons  to  answer  on  ques- 
tions of  law,  and  obliges  the 
judges  to  follow  their  opinion, 
302 ;  changes  the  mode  01  en- 
acting laws,  438  ;  assumes  the 
oJRoe  of  Psntifex  Maxitnutt 
317;  his  superstition,  345; 
the  month  August  called  irom 
bis  name,  and  why,  353 ;  this 
said  to  be  done  >y  an  o  der  of 
the  people.  183;  restricts  the 
licence  of  divorces,  5 10 ;  sta- 
tions fleets  in  different  places, 
439  :  his  ring,  465  ;  wears  se- 
veral tunica,  45 J 1  did  not 
shave  till  tw«-ntv-fiv«,  467; 
sometimes  dipped  his  beard, 
and  sometimes  shaved.  4*8  ; 
the  sum  he  received  in  lega- 
cies 54* :  a  civic  crown  and 
two  laurel  branches  set  up  be- 
fore his  gate,  4t6,  568  ;  puts 
to  death  some  who  refused  to 
enlist,  391 ;  refutes  the  title  of 
Dsmimu,  558 ;  adorns  Rome, 
565 ;  his  vanity  on  recovering 
ftpmtb?  Parthians  tm- spoils 
taken  irom  c  missus.  «I9 ;  his 
death,  181;  his  tomb  531 
Ausfikcs,  manner  of  taking   94 

BarhfUrs,  punishment  of      337 

Bacchut,  3jM ;  his  orgies,  ib,  fes- 
tival of  360 

Badges  of  the  senators,  7 ;  £- 
quite*.  39;  kings,  115;  <;on- 
suls,  116 ;  Praetors,  |33  ;  and 
Emperors  186 

Bail,  form  of  844 

Ball,  game  of,  478 ;  orfour  kinds 
so. 

Barbers,  first  introduced  from 
Sicily  466 

Baths,  of  different  kinds,  477 ; 
first  built,  480 ;.  parts  of,  ib. 
time  and  manner  of  bathing 

481 
Beard,  hew  shaven  467 

Be/',  or  girdle  when  used  451 
Bear ',  constellation  of  606 
Bibutut,  weak  conduct  of  318 
Jtairf^ujed  null  important  am- 


tracts  Pqge  in 

Bmtdi,  exchanged  between  Ao- 
gunus  aud  Antony,  &c    353 
JtaioDea,  letuvaioi  361 

Books,  kinds  of  55* 

Bootes %  consteitation  of  .  607 
Brstcattt  48S 

Breahet,  not  worn  ty  the  Ro- 
mans' 369,  45* 
Ih-Mforr,  number  of  633 
Urf/rtM,  the  conspiracy  of  his 
sons  44> 
Burning  the  dead,  custom  of, 
whence  derived,   and   whets 
dropt.  515. 516  ;  what  persona 
wme  not  burnt,  aV.  «hy  for- 
tidden  in  the  city             58S 
Burinl,  places  of                   533 
Buying  and  setting  form  of  til, 
352 
C 
ftce,  the  people  of,  receive  the) 
Vestal  Virgins  47 
Cottar  Julitu,  \  ilifies  the  anthogw 
ity  of  the  senate,  85 ;  abridg- 
es the  rights  of  the   people, 
106;   oppresses  the  libert)  of 
his  country*  l >o;    province 
appointed  to  hiiu  by  the  se- 
nate, 12:;  reduces  the  power 
of  the  consuls,  I M ;  ntade  per- 
petual dicutor,  ih.  165 ;  makea 
a  review  of  the  people,  148 ; 
his  pretext  for  crossing  the; 
Rubicon,  147,  J*  1 ;  his  pop** 
lar  laws,   318  ;    pro|iosed  ar- 
ranging all  the  laws,  230 ;  aa 
instance  of  his  surprising  par* 
senceof  mind,  3  3;  wanted 
dt  his  death,  349  ;   regulates 
the  year,  354 ;  the  mying  of 
Sylls  concerning   him,  43 1  ; 
divorces  Pompeia.  and  why, 
510;  his  attention  to  dress, 
451,  456  ;  why  pleased  with 
a  laurel  crown.  457 ;  his  ring, 
465;   his  debts  and    bribes, 
543;  manner  of  writing  hit 
ktters  to  the    senate,   559; 
about  things  he  wished  to  keep 
secret.  562;  murdered  in  the 
senate  house,  1 10,457 ;  a  tem- 

ee  and  priests  conseciated  to 
m,  185,  336 ;  senators  slain! 
at  his  altar  351 

Cadmui,  brought  letters  into 
Greece  551 

Cafcrnfarx,  why  so  called  .  313 
Catpumia,  the  dn  am  of  576 . 
Cafp,  form  of  403 

Cunditiat/s,  their  dress  and  man- 
ner of  camasslng,  91 ;  how 
elected  109 

Capital  1  riqlt  271 

CatittUnt  marbles,  why  so  call- 
ed 314 
Capua,  punished  74 
CarrktgCM                   605— —A»8 
CarveUu*  Ruga,  the  first  who 
divorced  bis  wife               509 
CtU*r  and  PtUux                 307 
Cats,  ordered  to  he  led  to  pri- 
son, 15,  218  :  sent  to  reduce 
Cyprus,  21 1;  his  di  ess         450 
Cavalry,  bow  chosen.  392 ;  their 
arms  and  drear,  397  j  their 
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place  in  evap,  Age  403  j  and 
fn  battle  *09 

Centers,  their  institution,  136; 
their  ofiice,  137 ;  their  power, 
140,  141 ;  discontinued  under 
the  emperor*  143,143 

Censorious,  whence  catted    141 
Centurion,  badge  of  M8 

Cerberus  3c9 

Ceres,  295  ;  her  mysteries    296 
Chariot  ra*es  346 

Charon,  ferryman  of  hell,309,  515 
Chimneys,  anciently  not  iiscd  at 
Rome  '      '73 

CAsrus,  why  suppressed        384 
Christianity,  established  by  ton- 
ftantine  ?0 

Christian**  their  meetings  pro- 
hibited, and  why,  Si  6  ;  often 
exposed  to  wild  beam  3™ 
flcrro  unites  the  tenau-  with  the 
Eqttiw,  25 ;  gen  the  provineo 
<m  <-  ilieiaagatiist  lii»  will,  1*4  ; 
made  quaestor,  4 ;  called  Fa- 
ther of  his  Couw ry9  l » l  S  hin- 
dered by  a  tribune  from  mak- 
ing a  speech  to  the  people, 
wlK-n  he  rt*sigmd  the  consul- 
ship, i*l ;  promotrs  the  am- 
bitious des.gns  o;  Caesar  cwr 
trary  to  hi  own  jwfemeiit. 
170;  is  banianed.  210;  his 
Uwa,  236 ;  the  senate  c»auge 
their  habit  on  bis  account, 
573;  bis  death  3*° 

Ceilings,  how  adorned  »T3 

Ckier,  formalities  in  founding, 
78;   in  destroying,  tb.  their 
,  walls  saend  r«. 

.  fifetu.  rig'.ts  of,  48 ;  eonkl  not 
lose  the  .ret-dom  of  the  city 
ags:nst  their  will,  71.  <12j 
.  could  not  b*  »courged         *30 
Choi  Una,  ttudy  ot,  revived  in 
.Europe  **  I 

Ceai  t  riots  <*. 

Claudius  P.  punish'  d  .'or  sbght- 
ing  the  omens  321 

CLnuibts.  Emperor,  abr  ages  the 
•    number  ot  holy  days  and  why, 

363 
Ckwd'ati  App  decemvir.  .68 
-  CtrcHu  supposed  cause 

u:' hit  blindness  3i7 

Classes  into  which  the  people 
were  divided,  »5  ;  whence 
doses*  ot  scholars,  QuincUL  i. 
8.  23.  x  #.21.  and  ot  work- 
men, CsiumeiL'u  9.7. 
Cbadna  *08 

Clonths,  of  diftctent  kinds    461 
Cloth,  how  wrought  572 

Ctodtos,  restricts  the  power  or 
the  Jensors,  142  ;  adopted  by 
a  plebeian,  50;  made  tri'oune, 
144  ;  the  enemy  o  vieero.  tb> 
his  laws.  209  ;  tried  .or  vinlat- 
ing  the  saered  rites  o-  the  Bo. 
naDrj,  215;  killed  Uy  the 
slaves  o  Milo.  2>9  ;  and  hnnit 
in  the  Forum  525 

£7»>n",duk-  given  to  40 1 

Coffin,  518;  *'«>w  deposited,  547 
Cotnt,  kinds  ot  «^> ;  »  ut  in  t».e 
mouth  o  the  deceased        515 
Caterer  o'priests,  cVto  3*0 

Cth  ti^f.  manner  of  settling,  77 ; 
flfdiflereit  kinds  70 

Cotumnt.  kinds  o  024 

C*me<ly,  aneknt,    middle,  and 
new,.™  » w  »«"  in  each  id. 
Command,  military,   how  con- 
ferred 84 
Consult,  respect  shewn  them  by 
the  senate,  14 ;  by  others,  l|8, 
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121  ;t*^r  fearers,  Arjelf,  117, 
390;  wueu  iastitoted,  109; 
tbe.r  budges,  1 1 6 ;  time  of  en- 
tering on  their  office,  119 ; 
with  what  solemnities  this  was 
done,  HI;  their' provinces, 
JMrom  wiiat  order  created, 
114  ;  their  state  under  the 
Emperors  M6 

CoTumstttxt  first  asked  their 
opinion  in  the  senate,  lijend 
wuy  U0 

Consecration  o.  the  Emperors  534 
CovKUts,  guds  sw  called       302 
Cmstontinspie    taken    by    the 
Turks  81 

Cooks,  than  Sicily  487 

Corn  given  to  the  poorer  at- 
sens  ~03  *W 

CoruttccKtus,  t«e  fiist  whogare 
his  advice  freeiy,  4^ ;  nut  ple- 
beian Pot.t'Jix  Ma.miu>  3 12 
Covers,  ,or  reclining  on  at 
meat,  •*-:•  usual  nu.-i.er  ot' 
in  a  room  4/4  ;  their  Jonn 
ib  47* ;  a».d  covering,  474  ; 
tunerai  couches  818 

Cms  us,  wesdtbof  •   542 

Cnnunol  .  dress  o.',  93,  273  ;  al- 
ter sentence  used  aueiewUy  to 
be  puiasbeU  without  atmy; 
ut  this  was  altered  by  'iihe- 
nus,  22 J  ;  iiow  trr«ied  alter 
death  *<>  ,427 

Crown    Riven  as  rewards,  4  6  ; 
used  at «  asts,  48  i ;  put  on  tiie 
head  o.  the. deceased    •        515 
Cufn,  kinds  «i*  495 

Cw  ot  298 

Curio  turns  two  thi  atres  into  an 
anipltitheatre  on  the  same  day, 
38?  j  his  corruption  ami  rate 
543 
'  Ctthus  Dentatus  473 

*  Cy  belle,  301  ;  priests  of         337 
Cyclops  2*9 

Cypress,  used  at  funerals      5 1 5 

D 
Damage^  repaired  257 

Dmufhters,  how  named  37 

Doy,  division  01,  358 ;  common 
and  holy  days  359 

De-toi  #,  cruel  law  concerning  49 
Dtotntpn^,  manner  0!  406 
Decemvir  -,  why  created  107 
Dtitcrt,  fruits  aiai  sweetmeats 

476 

DrwXetl  to  one's  service,  origin 

ol  the  phrase  183 

DMs  first  invented  358 

Diana  391 

Ihee,  game  of  497 

DUfnur  fiisc  made.  163 :  causes 

of  creatiug  this  magistrate, 

iS.  his  t  adces  and  power,  164 ; 

this  office  intermitted  for  120 

y tun  be  ore  Sylla,  iM  ;  atiol- 

sshedaterthe  death  01  Cue- 

sar  /6. 

Di  -nrt.    kimls  of,    48  <  ;   how 

brought  in  475  498 

Droo'ic",  lonn  oj"  509 

Dogs,  employed  to  guard  the 

tempi*  s,-.;68  ;  why  i  uj  paled  1*. 

Dviiatisri*,  kinds  o.  61 

Dost,  opened  outwards,   567; 

secured  iy  bars,  Sec  568 

Donne  i,  diversity  of  501 

Dramatic  entertainments,  first 

introduced  in.m  a   religious 

motivi .  379  ;  often  interrupt* 

ed  cy  the  people  ealhng  10s 

other  shews  386 

Dress,  ot  men,  446 ;  in  public 

and  private,  4*1  \  at'  wesnen, 


Page  446,  4«,  459,  460 ;  of 
boys  and  girls,  448 ;  of  sol- 
diers, 400,  454 ;  oi  generals 
in  a  triumph ,  420, 452  ;  of  se- 
nators, Uj.  ot  priests,  315,321, 
.  312,  3.iJ,  33f,  340,  44>  ;  O. 
poor  people,  452;  and  of 
slaves,  469 ;  oi  the  dead,  514 
Drinking  healths  •  495 

Driver,  ot'  carriages  611 

Vfusus,  Lsvms,  taw*  of,' 223; 
■nd death,  Hk  his  saying avottt 
his  house  544 

E 
Ear-rings  461 

fiwin,,  ot  the  praetor,  129  $  of 
other  magiatjatas         .     Ml 
Eir'ion  of  iuagiitrases,  under 
tfaerepu^lia,  h»,  ioo,  105.  it3 ; 
sadder  the enmcirers      .»   108 
Embalming,  cause  o  it         522 
Emperor*,    their  titles,    18 1; 
their  |.ower,  184  ; their.  1  ad- 
ges  186 

Enttrtarnmcn/s,  erpcaeesoi  U- 
miud  by  b)W,  20>,214,  232  J 
o  dittVrent  kinds  490 

Ensrtttls,  how  inspected  349 
E.oUaph,  form  o*  533 

fyhtn  at  sptftaresenmled  the 
tri  tunes  at  ^ioroe  146 

£eir-s>r«o'«  order,  its  inst'.tutian, 
28.  badges  and  office   -      99 
Eutmmc  oa  Ibrtunes,  how  made 
85,U8 
bvttkme,  kinds  of  981 

£arr/«i«ftf,lu,w  express*  d  284 
Ext  cw  toner  193 

£arn  iset,  kinds  of,  478  ;  in  the 
army  406 

Fabiu:,  his  manner  of  declaring 
war  on  Carthage  446 

fubtu .  Maxima  ,Prodi«auir  164 
F.uv*'.  va\  punislied  140, 338 
Fa  mUy,  right  o:  50 

Fanat  ci,  whence  wiled  335 
Farmers,  kinds  of  582 

Jfart  303 

Faunas  307 

Foidiai  308 

Fence*,  kinds  of  591 

Fer  iluy  at  different  soils      589 
Festivals,  stated,   359;    move- 
able. 3A3 ;  occasional,  36s  ; 
number  ot;  hurtful  36* 

Finn,  ext<  nt  of  906 

Fish,  the  R- roans ft>nd of  486 
F<ih-:<ondi,  value  of  54* 

FUx,  lor  what  used  590 

Famen  o.  Jii|ntet\  5, 333,  523 
Fhminius,  destruction  ot*  M4 
F  enius,  why  made  AMU*  •  300 
Fte,  Roman,  whate  subonsd 
162, 43W 
Flutes,  ordtfteientkinds  384 
Flora,  108  ;  festival  of  361 
F*und'tngt,  state  of,  Pumep.  a, 

71  He  73 
Forriz'iers,  their  state  at  Rome 
disagreeable  81, 120 

FoJt,  why  burnt  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Ceres  396 

.FVertfiMen,  insokmci-  of        573 
Freeaam  of  the  sity  first  gtanted 
to  Physicians  and  the  profes- 
sors ot  the  liberal  arts  by  Cue* 
sar  319 

Frk'vdt .how  come  testified  (heir 
atteetion  537 

Funer.;i9,  why  so  much  attended 
to,  sit ;  puboe  and  private  t , 
56;   iuneral  couches,  517; 
private  funerals  celebrated  br 
ni  ghu  and  pnhnc  hrday,  615 1 
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U4;  fmieral  procession,  518* 
£t» ;  funeral  oration,  521 ;  first 
jnade  by  Popiicola  in  honour  of 
firtitua, ft. ;  and  by  Catulus,  in 
,  praise  o  bis  mother  FopUia, 
ib.;  t  uncial  pile,  534;  ani- 
mal* thrown  into  it,  536; 
aotae  persons  came  to  U<e  on 

Furies  303 

G 
Game*,  ordinary  awl  extraordi- 
nary, 36*  ;  oi  the  circus       ib. 
Garden,  578 

Met,  bos*  adorned  •  067 

— —of  Rome  015 

fitnku  304 

Cerwtnt,  their  manner  of  form- 
ing conjecture*  about  t'utur.ty 

Gtadtotors,  different  kinds  of, 

378;  where  exhibited,   374; 

their  manner  of  fighting,  377  ; 

prizes  given  to  the  victors  378 

Cum,  invention  of  578 

Govewnmtni,  of  Rome,  orici- 

naiJy  aristoei  atieal,8  7;  hrditght 

to  a  jast  cquiQInittm,   150; 

worst  kind  ot  derpotism  under 

the  Emperors  107 

Grace*  298 

Gracchi,  their  laws,  938;  and 

fate  150 

Grain,  kinds  or  580,5  0 

Guard,  an:,  appointment  Oi    67 

Bab-  perfumed  at  feasts,  482; 
how  d  eased  by  women,  158 ; 
by  men,  466 :  not  cut  at  sea, 
469  ;  method  ot  pulling  out 
tmaU  baits  468.,  4*9 

Way,  making  of  591 

Harbours,  bow  fortified  443 
Heathens,  whence  named  70,71 
Heirs,  how  appointed  64 

Helena  306 

HeHtgabaiu*,  first  wore  a  robe  of 
pure  silk  46* 

HeroUlr.  or  public  criers  139 
Hernudorus  168 

JTercufe*,  4ns  labours  306 

Hiero,  his  regulations  concern- 
ing the  letting  oflauds  in  Sici- 
ly adopted  by  the  Romans  316 
£fer<ff/uM*rf,'useof  5*1 

JHUsw  Rome  6)3 

HmpUatity,  inviolable  485 

Houses,  regulations  concerning, 
56, 57;  rent  and  prices  of  566 
Houotholdged*  304, 305 

'Hour  *?ias*e*  365 

Human  sacrifice*  350, 36 1 

Hymen,  tr  -ecu*  5C8 

Itbiatry,  origin  of  523 

Injur**,  how  punished  tS7 
Ingrafting,  manner  of  805 

JUegitvmae  children,  state  or  503 , 
Images,  what  and  where  kept, 
33;   carried  at  funerals  4i0; 
Indian  wise  men  burnt  them- 
selvts,  516 ;  also  wives  on  the 
piles  o'  their  husbands       586 
Inheritance*)  form  of  entering 
upon  67 

Jnftmts,  often  exposed  51 

Interne  of  noney  545 

interring  the  dead,  most  an- 
cient, 515,  523;  and  most  na- 
tural 515 
Instrument*,  used  in  writing, 
554 ;  in  husbandry.  581 ;  far 
fixing  'jurdens  on  the  back  of 
slaves,  600;  for. driving  anr 


toali  in  a  carriage    fege  660 
Inns,  anciently  few  484 

Interrex,    particulars  concern- 
ing 90,  109,  113,  116 
lrneriu*,  revives  the  study  of 
the  civil  law  341 
Italian*,  thdr  tight  74 

Jonw,  how  represented  ..    303 
Jtivs,  their  manner  or  burial  436 
Judge*,  of  diff  rent  kinds,  259  ; 
appointment  o  ,  362 ;  chosen 
Irom  what  order  375 

Judgmen',  manner  of  pronounc- 
ing. 366  ;  its  effects  267 
JUgurtrdne  tear             «        151 
Jtatan  year                            354 
Juno,  bow  represented          394 
Jupiter,  bis  names  and  attributes 
393 
K 
King*                             109, 114 

Landed  estates,  too  large  hurt* 
All,  593 ;  the  value  o.  lands  in 
Italy  raised  by  a  law  o  Tra- 
jan 108,  594 
Lartius,  first  dictator  163 
Latins,  their  rights  73 
L'fin  tongue,   die  Italian  states 
prohibited  the  use  oi  it       *0J 
J^ou-entta,mxnc  or  Romulus  33 1 
Laverna                               308 
Law*  of  Rome,  at  first  <ew,  166; 
of  the   1-2  tahl  «    168,    198  | 
causes  of  new  laws,  19)  ;  time 
between  proposing  and  pea 
inga  law,  91,  93,  846;   how 
pasted,  97,    101,  io*  ;   certain 
Jaws  ere  te  great  contention, 
14V:   by  what    name  dittin- 
guished,  194 ;  species  ox  the 
Roman  law,  198  ;  laws  oi  the 
Kmnerors,  37,  038 ;  collected 
by  the  order  oC Justinian  239 
Lawyers,  origin  of,  200;  manner 
o,  consulting  them,  201 ;  un- 
der the  republic,  not  permit- 
ted to  take  fees,  308;  limited  to 
a  Certain  sum  under  the  empe- 
rors, ib  ;  their  education,  i03 ; 
e  minent  in  wyers  ib. 
J>jrff«r»,how  felt                  65 
Ltnttdus,  di  gradwd  f 
Leda                                       307 
Let  err.  of  the  alphabet,  551,; 
epistles,  561 ;  ingenious  modes 
oi  conveying                      563 
Lcfii-m,   how  many  raised  at 
different  times.  190  ;  division 
o:  each,  395  ;  officers         398 
Liberty,  whence   the  loss  of  it 
maybe  da'ed,  l.'<0;  causes  of 
iU  sttbvci  sion,  26, 33, 109, 1 2.3, 
149, 179,  &c 
Librark*                                563 
Lima*,  0*7  the  empire           633 
Linen,  not  worn  !•>•  the  Romans 
153,  479, 570 

Letter*,  when  introduced     562 
Li  tor*  115,116,190 

Lkiniu*  Sofa  135 

Lieu'cmM*,  the  number  assign- 
ed to  proconsuls,  171 ;  their 
office  ib. 

Liver,  sometimes  thought  to  be 
wanting  in  victims  348 

Llvius  Andr-  nt>u»,  the  first  wri- 
ter or  plays  at  Rome        380 
L*rk*,  key*,  b*tt*,  ft.         568 
Loom,  parts  of  *70 

Let*,  used  in  prognosticating  fu- 
ture events  333 
Lottery,  a  kind  or               498 
"      385 
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Machine*,  nnd|__  , 
428 ;  fbr  hau'ing  ships 
Mctemat,  entrusted  by  Augur 
tus  with  the  charge  o:  thecr 
tv,  1$9 ;  his  advice  much  re- 
spected by  that  emperor,  109, 
160,  180;  his  tower,  533  ;  ef- 
feminate in  his  dress,  45 1  ; 
said  to  have  invented  the  art 
of  writing  short-hand  1 89 

M'gUtrat'-,  at  different  time*, 
109 ;  their  1  unctions  more  ex- 
tensive than  among  u  j,.  l  r  J ; 
division  of,  1 1 S  Ordinary  ma- 
gistrates under  the  rtpublio, 
1 16—159 ;  under  the  ewperora, 
159—163.  Extraordinary  ma- 
gistrates, 162— 169 ;  pnvinctal 
magistrates  169—170 

M-inuf actum,  woollen         57» 
Manvre,  kinds  of  588,  &e> 

March,  order  o»  407 

Markr-p'aen.  at  Rome        623 
Marr'age  only  between  Roman 
citizens.  50;  aiicit-mJy   pro- 
hibited between  Faoi«  ianetand. 
Plebeians,  35  &  50  ;  as  some- 
times between  neighbouring 
districts,  379 ;  encouragements 
to,  337  ;  dinerent  terms  of  499. 
Marine,  rose  from   a  common 
soldier,  397 1  seven  times  con- 
sul, 186;  faithless  and  ambi- 
tious, 1 33, 151 ,306;  cruel,  314  ; 
fwM  enlisted  soldiers  trom  the. 
lowest  cUis,  38«  ;  made  seve- 
ral changes  in  the  mintary  art 
392,  414 
Wars,  399  ;  his  shield  & 

Mar  tic  ivar,  74  ;  .cause  of,  383k 
very  destructive  ,  ib. 

Marrya*,  pmiishment  of      63* 
Mitt,  the  ancient  ships  had  but 
.one  436 

Matter  of  horse  166 

Meaturei,  of  length,  548 ;  .of  ca- 
pacity 550 
M-dol*  530 
Menander  381 
Mercenary  servants,  40;  traqps 

Mereurv,  300 ;  images  of       ft. 

Menda  kills  himsrjf  334 

Mr*etiu*  tfnmteVitf  .berjished  306 

Meteltuf,  loses  his  sight    17, 340 

Minerva,  294;    her  shield,  *% 

festival  of  360 

Minos  36* 

Minority,  years  of  321 

Mow,  when  coined,  535 ;  bow 

Computed  540 

Monarchy,  re<staW  shroent  of 

179 

Months,  division  or        355, 356 

Morra,  game  of  499 

Mourning,  manner  of    467, 536> 

Mutt*  i/ml  towns,  77  ;  not  obbjg- 

td  to  reC'ive  the  Roman  mass 

unless  they  chose  «6. 

Mruc*  301 

M ujt>  wariikeiiurtiuments  of 406 

N 
JTame*  of  the  Romans  34 

Vecklaee*  461 

Neptune,  396 ;  why  hostile  to  the 
Trojans  397 

Stro.  colossus  of,  374  ;sets  Rome 
on  fire,  566;  curious  ceiling 
of  his  dining  room  578; 

New  Style,  first  adoptedin  Eng- 
land *  "5 

Jf«6ifmC7T,  young,  how  instrnctca 
in  par  lie  business,  5 ;  in  juric- 
pnidenee,  303 ;  and  in  the  art 
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OF  PROPER  NAMfcS  AND  THINGS, 


ea 


«sfwar  Age  171,  403 

Jfseto,  who  IP  called,  33 ;  on 
them  the  bad  emperoii  cbkfiy 
exercised  their  cruelty       189 
Numa,  his  laws  W6 

Number  oi  the  people,  how  as- 
certained 81 
Nymphs                       898, 308 

>    O 
CfafA,  form  o<;  264 ;  the  multi- 
plying or  oaths  hurtriil,  184; 
military  oiith  392 

Officer*,  m  the  army,  308 ;  in 
(be  nary  440 


Orestes,  tried  for  the  murder  of 
hU  mother  287 

Ostrartsm*  what  MO 

Oxen,  alway  •  used  in  plooghinr* 
•    580;  bow  trained  s*» 

P 
Pte a  is,  whence  named  70 

Pefo.ieitivalof  301 

PaUas,  294 ;  her  image  ib, 

Jtomv,  fint  given  to-  the  viators 
at  games  308 

Am  307 

sHBorssntmes,  384 ;  composers  of 
385 
Paper  madWthe  papyrus,  552 ; 
of  linen  rags  554 

Parchment,  first  made  **» 

Pateker,  why  used  461 

Potrieicns  8,31,35 

Patrons  and  f  Mr  or*,  their  strict 
onion  33 

Pavements,  howadoaed     578 
Itnrfo,  value  of  544 

Jtopfe,  power  of,  ;*3,  1*7,  313  ; 
ooramon  people  otthe  eonntry 
more  respectable  than  oi  the 
city  31 

Perjury,  numshmeirt  of       185 
Peruke*,  when  first  used      448 
P^tresur,  bis  boM  answer  to  Cae- 
sar 218 
Plough,  form  of,  585 ;  manner 
ofpkughinr  '86 
Ptuf  303 
Poles,  of  the  heaven  ooa 
Pompe'uu.  Spx  why  called  the 
ton  of  Neptune  890 
JPswtoryinadc  consul,  186 ;  tent 
against    the    pirates,     215; 
against  Mithridates,  224;  hit 
exhibition  ot  wild  beasts,  37 1  ; 
,  Jlrst  tank  a  theatre  of  hewn 
stone,  387 ;  device  of  his  ring, 
465;  his  death  457 
Ronttfs                       310—317 
Pontius,  general  of  the  3am- 
nites  122 
PopOcoUt,  laws  of  204 
Porticos,  asm  of            470, 623 
Pons,  institution  of  03 1 
Possession,  form  of  claiming  248' 
Poppota,  i:atlied  in  aises  rau>  460 
PPayerj,  bow  made  344 
Praror,  institution  of,  1-28     at 
first  one,  ih.  a  second  added, 
so.  tlie  number  of  praetor*  en- 
eteascd,  134  j  the  city  prae- 
tor t'.c  chie»;  128  ;•  his  edicts, 
ISO;  badges,  132; and  atten- 
dants, 133 ;  manner  oi  admin- 
istering justiei,  842, 248  ;  how 
he  pronounced  sentence  ma 
criminal  trial                    287 
Pnt'erian  cohort*,  412,    616; 
camp  of                          615 
President,  oTa  feast             496 
PriOpus  304 
PrirrU,  of  different  kinds,  3 10,— 
343 ;  o^partietriar  deities,  333 ; 
of  Jupiter*  ib.  of  Man,  334} 


of  FaavPeff  336 ;  of  Hercules, 
337;  utCybelle,tO-*ofYesta, 
338;  what  their  emoluments 
wese  is  uncertain,  341 ;  by 
whom  elected  105,213^10, 3*0 
Proconsuls  and  Proprattors.  ori- 
gin of  the  name,  170 ;  provinces 
asstgned-tothem.  171 1  they  set 
out  from  the  city  with  great 
pomp,  172 ;  their  power  in  the 
provinces,  to.  manner  o."  ad- 
mmistering  justice,  173;  their 
esacuons,  174 ;  return  to  Rome 
as  private  citizens,  unless  they 
claimed  a  triumph  175 

Procurator  ot  Judt-a  178 

Property,  modes  of  acquiring  58 
Preset  pina  303 

Proicrtptim  of  citizens  21 1 
.fYooinref .  rights  of,  75 ;  taxes 
imposed  on  them,  76 ;  new  par- 
tttvmof  them  by  Augustus  178 
Provincial  magistrates,  under 
the  republic  160,-176 ;  under 
the  emperors  176,— 170 

Purification,  manner  of  88,353 
Puntsbn*nts  290 

Q 
Qucu'ors,  why  so  called,  154; 
their  office,  155 ;  under  the 
Emiierars,  157.    It  gave  ad- 
mission into  the  senate         4 
R 
Asm,  a  maehine  in  war        428 
Reaping,  manner  ot'  59 1 

Rerlmmg  at  supper,  when  intro* 
duced,  47/  ;  manner  of,  473 
andcaue.  o>  48: 

Register*  o  all   public  transac- 
tions, 19  ;  kept  in  the  treasu- 
ry 20 
Republic,  causes  of  its  ruin,  25, 
32, 183,  125,  150, 151, 171, 181, 

Review  of  the  people,  institut- 
ed by  Servius,  85;  when  and 
how  made  38, 137,  142 

Rewards,  military  415 

<aV,ea  303 

ArA/#orcitixens,48;  could  not 
oe  taken  from  any  one  against 
his  will, 71 ;.  diminution  o.*  ib. 
Rhodbtns.  their  regubuioi.s  con* 
cernine;  naval  affairs  adopted  by 
tbv  Romans  231 

Ring*,  muoli  used  464 

Rivers,  their  sources  hektsaered 
309 
Roaa\hem  paved  6*9 

Robbery ;  punishment  of        256 
Robtgut,  308 ;    .ait  of  360 

Romans,  how  divided,  1, 34 ;  an- 
ciently weighed  their  money, 
and  did  not  count  it,  53 ;  cau- 
tious in  admitting  new  sacred 
rites,  71 ;  their  rr  spect  tor  the 
ministers  o  religion,  312;  pas- 
siunately  Ibund  o.  races,  367 : 
of  snows  of  gladiators,  378;  and 
of  uMommon  sights.  t85  ;  a> 
most  always  encaged  in  wars; 
389  ;  as  remarkable  tor  endur- 
ing labour  as  for  eourage,428 ; 
long  unacquainted  with  naval 
affairs,  43 1 ;  careful  to  wear  the 
toga  in  fbreigir  countries,  445 ; 
usually  went  with  their  beads 
bare,  457 ;  when  covered,  ib. 
allowed  their  hair  to  grow  In 
mourning,  467 ;  their  ancient 
simplicity,  471 ;  their  luxury, 
and  thee  useotit,4?2;afurtt 
sat  at  meat,  ib.  borrowed  the 
custom  of  reclining  from  the 
east,  &  began  tUeir  feasts  with 


prayer,  JPaftJH ;  ssaleashaf 

them  in  the  same  uaumer  4W 
Romania,  or  Thrace,  war  so ' 

called  at 

Runse,  built,  1;  taken  and  burnt 
by  the  Gaols,  46, 5o5 1  and  un- 
der Nero,  t».  adorned  by  Au- 
gustus, so  its  streets  narrow, 
tb.  its  gates,  615  i  and  bridges, 
63i ;  iu  Latin  name  why  con- 


Romulus,  307  »  his 


Jsos/v,  sum  of 
Rowers,  how  they  sat 
**i/<*,thenm|ue»e*in 

M0> 

Rubicon,  the  boundary  of  Cat* 

sartprovince  147 

S 

4,  this  letter  anciently  used  in-* 

stead  of  R  228-  230 

Sairedrae^Ui;  how  permm- 

ed  346,347, 348 

SocH/ice,,346;  tetheeVad  524) 
•S»<«,  invention  of,  431 ;  how 

adjusted  436 

&o7,  much  used  483 

•Saftrcv,  wheuce  named  379> 
Saturn, 30i  ;  testival  of  363 
Saturnmus,  his  ]a«s,  20f  |  slssst 

by  Marius  joo) 

•Scsi^rpof  theatres  38ft 

&  tpi«  Africamt  >,  126, 1 50,  171 
-T-  Rasica,  kills  1  ibTotrnvhua. 

150 ;  Pan  ilox  Maximu*  3Mk 
Srrtite  or  neurits  188 

Srasom  304 

Senate jt»  institution,  2  ;  number, 

ib  prince  of,  3 ;  by  whom  as- 


of  meeting,  0 ;  quorum  of,  M  ; 
manner  of  making  a  decree, 
16  \  formot  wiiung it,  19; r 
rr.euto  " 


validfUnkss  carr.ed  to  the  tme- 
sury,  20;  rarely  reversed,  ii; 
power  oi'  the  senate,  ib.  &  2ai 
lotce  ot'  iudeerees,  23 ;  fittla* 
regarded  in  the  last  ages  of  the 
republic,  is ;.  apparemly  en- 
enaseo  by  Augustus  and  li- 
Jfterhis,  26 ;  asthe  means  of  e*> 
tablishing  despotism,  27 ;  judev 
es  of  crimes  88ft 

Sena/e  oi  Gr»  cian  cities  ftft 

Ana  or. .  choice  ot,  3|  their  age, 
4  ;  and  badges,  7 ;  order  la 
which  they  were  asked  their 
opinion,  12 ;  manner  of  deliver* 
ingit,  13, 15,  18 ;  were  not  Co 
be  interrupted,  14;  their  pri- 
vileges, 83 ;  their  servility  m> 
the  Kmperors  *gi 

Sentence,  lorm  of,  in  civil  triahv 
246  ;  in  criminal  trials       285 

Sepuk'ret,  where  built,  523  ;  by 
whom  and  how  «i 

Servants  of  the  magistrates,  18ft 
of  the  priests  343 

Servituder,  of  laials  5ft 

Strains  TuUius,  instituies  the 
census.  85 ;  made  many  laws. 
167 ;  the  first  who  coined  mo- 
ney 535 

ScxttusftmpW  cian  consul,  135 

Short-hnn'l  art  of,  189,  200; 
quiakness  of  56ft  * 

Shoes,  kiuds  of,  455  ;  for  horses 
457. 

Ships,  their  first  construction, 
430 ;  different  kinds  ot,  434  ; 
chi-fnaruor  asbip,  435 ;  bow- 
manned,  439;  naval  affairs, 
440;  manner  of  em:arlung, 
442 ;  order  of  t-attle,  443 ;  nS- 
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tJuidf  transporting  ships©* 
iind,  Pare  4«i ;  Ave  of  trad- 
ins  vessels  444 
StbyUihe  books,  327 ;  keepers  of 

SW/y,  the  fir*  cowitry  reduced 
to  the  form  ot  a  province    75 

Sttiniu*.  at  Ids  instigation  the 
plebeians  retire  to  Jsbn*  Sxer 

144 

Stfre,foRnof  436,419 

5*rfcc«n*niiWueed  at  feeats,  406 
&Uc,  long  known   be;<ae  silk- 
worms were  intrvduead,  462. 463 
Jr,  eonivaienttoi>*mi<M«  558 
•Stave*,  bow  made,  38;  their  treat- 
ment, 40 ;  o«  dihvreut  kinds, 
44  ;  how  made  tree,  43 ;  their 
manumission    restricted    by 
law,  45,  JOO,  *i5 ;  punishment 
of,  292 ;  thtirdress,  469 ;  not 
al  owed  to  serve  ia  the  army 
bin  in  dangerous  junctures, 
41 ;   such  as  obtrtuL  d  them- 
selves,  were  sometime*  pot  to 
death,  39J.— Slaves  who  trix> 
zled  the  hair,  459 ;  shaved,  465; 
cooked  victuals,  458  }  carved, 
and  waited  at  table,  •>.  wrote 
letters  and  rooks,  56*  ;  watch- 
ed at  the  gate,  567;  took  care 
of  the  A'Utm,  574  ;ot' the  bed- 
ehambers.575 ;  drest  tree*,580 ; 
cultivated   the   ground,  583, 
.593;  carried  burdens,  sedans 
and  Utters  600, 601 

&<<,  qualities  of  a  good         584 
Set,  304  i  the  same  with  Mithras 

10. 

Storrs,  enlisted,  1, 68, 391 ;  dif 
ferent  kinds  at;  394 ;  divided 
into  different  ranks,  395 ;  thetr 
aims,  and  dress.  396, 400, 454; 
their  order  and  discipline, 
when  encamped,  406;  on 
marcb.407;  in  battle,  408;,their 
rewards,  415;  punishments, 
483;  pay  and  discharge  484 
Seten,  law-giver  o.  Athens  167 
Sine,  how  freed  trom  the  power  * 

ol  their  lather  58 

S'tigenet.  regulates  the  yrtttr  354 

S>»i»g ,  manner  of         589  590 

Spcctack*,  their  hurtiul  effect* 

370  &  371 

4>wnniwr,  predicts  the  death  of 

Caesar  349 

State  Ofay*,  first  instituted.  379 ; 

chiefly  oi  three  kinds,  381 ;  o.- 

ten  prohibited,   387;    TV**. 

Anruiv.  14.xui4f.SWf.  Ifer. 

M  Dint.  7.  Pltn.  p*ttu         46 

Stages,  along  the  road  631 

Sandard*,  lands  or        155,410 

S'lpuhtUn*,  form  of      846, 850 

Stttrupt,  the  Romans  had  none 

283,  397 

Sacking*,  not  worn  by  the  Ro- 
mans 454,  468 

5mfc»,  whence  named  6  23 

S*y  c.  old  and  new         354, 355 

Suf*rttili»noC\ht  Romany  04, 
383,385,364,441,  &c 

Sapper,  the  principal  meal.  469 ; 
place  or,  473,  «75 ;  dress  for, 
482 ;  parts  of,  485, 486;  music, 
Ike.  in  time  of  489 

Smearing  to  support  whatever 
Is wi  were  passed,  when  first 
enforced  806,  il8 

SjUa,  his  chofceof  Senators,  5 ; 
murpativpt  uof«;i;cratity, 


vraex,  &c. 

Page  81  l ;  enereased  tie  nun> 
berortheo<«ejljsft»  perpe'uec. 
135;  abridges  the  power  ot 
the  tribunes,  151  ;  his  laws, 
812 ;  born  ^rewards  and  pun- 
ishes the  slave  o»  Sulpidn*  tor 
betray.ng  him.  835 ;  why  be 
onlcrtd  his  body  to  be  burnt 
615 
Sjtmnut  307 

T 
Tabic*,  475 ;  oi  different  forms, 
476  ;  how  eontecrafc  d       481 
T-ryuif-i/4K  king,  txpdled,  U5; 
on  what  day  1 19 

Tnxet,  various  kinds  of;  66, 69; 
remitted  63 

Tbf'A,  care  of  461 

Tcr.p*,  567,016  ;  ornament  of 
their  trout  and  rod'.  576 

Ten.  j,.orm  of  403 

Tt»  foments,  how  made  61,4*; 
anciemly  nun*  in  the  Comttia 
Curtata  84 

T'rnunur,  his  temple  308 

Thank  givtnes.  how  made  346 
Theatre*,  at  first  prohibited,  387; 
built  by  Scaurus,  ib    Curio 
and  Pouipey,  ft.  &c 

Th'jl  how  punished  255 

Theodteius,  abolishrs  the  hea- 
then worship  at  Rome       348 
TAiri£«,divif.on  of  53 

Threehing,  manner  of   ,      593 
Thrariani,  curiotu  custom  of, 
886  ;  their  wives  bum  them- 
selves on  the  piles  of  their 
husbands  526 

Tlhenw,  deprived  the  people  of 
the  right  o:  voting,  108 ;  sum 
he  lei  t  at  his  death  543 

Ttles,  tax  laid  on  57ft 

Tiro,  ireedman  of  Cicero       189 
T*p,  diifereut  froin  the  Trechu* 
476 
Torture,  used  only  on  slaves, 
282 ;  instrument  of  id. 

Tetrert,  in  sieges,  427 ;  in  ships 

Trow,  how  attacked,  426 ;  and 
derended  429 

Trrnan\  pillar  6i4 

Tra  let  not  respected  5,  6,  254; 
hurtful  consequences  of  this 
38 
Tragedtt,  writers  or    382  &  3  83 
Tree*,  L-w  propagated         594 
Triab,  civil,  241  ;     bow  cou- 
ducted.  342,261 ;  criminal, b  - 
tore  the  people,  270;    before 
the  praetors,  274 ;   how  con- 
ducud  980 

Tribe,,  three  at  first,  1,  103 ; 
when  enereased,  104:  how 
divided  ii. 

Trib»nnin,  the  chief  of  those 
lawyers  who  composed  the 
Cor/>uijurit  219 

TV  bune*.  of  the  commons  when 
created,  144;  their  power  at 
first  small,  145;  atterwards  et- 
orbitaat,  46 ;  abridged  hybyt> 
la,  151 ;  in  a  maimer  aunitu- 
lated  iy  Julius  Caesar,  152; 
conlfrred  on  Augustus,  ib,  at 
first  not  admitnu  into  thv  se- 
nate 18 
Tribune*,  military,  number  of  in 
a  legion                    806, 308 
Tripos,  ol  different  kinds     3  29 
Triumtth,  whence  called,  418 ; 
Oival  uiumph                  4t3 


Taummri,  P4gc  110 ;  cosKcnft 
a  temple  and  divine  honours 
to  Caesar  136 

Trephiet,  use  of  026 


Undertaker,  oOttnereh  518, 519 

t/rnt,  bow  loade  527 

Usurer*,  their  cruelty,  49 ;  aid 

an  546 

V 

Vtkrhu  Ami  125 

Venut^  her  names,  &e.         897 

Verdtvt  01  a  jury  285 

Verrt9^  said  to  have  been  etstuc* 

edlrom  banishment  by  the  in  - 

fluenee  of  Cicero,  260;  cause 

o£  his  death  so. 

Vertunmue  302 

retpnhmtjht  first  whomadr  stwa 

without  consulting  the  senate^  • 

27 ;  the  sum  he  said  was  tu- 

eessar>  to  support  the  state  542 

VtVQy  the  goddess  of  fire       295 

Venal  Virgin*  .   339 

Vhcttm9t  white,  fxnm  the  river 

Clitumnus  350 

Vineyard*,  491 :  bow  planted  596 

Kji/«x,  how  fctsi  out  579 

niUtu,  why  called  Jtmali*  113 

Virginia,  killed  by  her  father 

168 

Virtues,  worshipped  309 

FUelUut,  luaury  of  489 

remit,  custom  of  taking  before 

and  after  supper  ib.  % 

Tonv,  how  made  344 

Vutcanug,  298;  bis  work-shop 

where  ft*. 

W 

War,  how  proclaimed  389 

tTatrtrwerd,  how  given         40* 

Wealth,  instances  of       542, 543 

Weeks,  division  of  time  by,  not 

used  by  the  ancient  Romans 

356 

Weight*,  English  and  Roman 
SM,iS§ 

MY?,  properties  of  a  good  one 
570 

Wind*  309, 599 

Wine,  manner  of  making,  492; 
kinds  of.  493 ;  used  to  be  bod- 
ed Unrt  it  might  keep  ft. 

Wjtntitet  icrmo:  making  them, 
842 ;  different  kinds  of,  382, 
283;  how  summoned,  263. 283 

Wmnen,  excluded  frwu  inhrrr 
tances,  237;  their  clothes, 
440 ;  shoes,  456 ;  bessWress, 
454;  paint.  460;  industry, 
570;  apartment  amour,  the 
Greeks  576 

Wo*d,  used  for  firing  573 

Writing,  maierialsfhr,  ff  27554  ; 
manner  of  556 

Window*,  how  madr  577 

Wheel,  for  raising  water        608 

Tear,  how  divided  by  Romalus. 
358;  by  Julius  Caesar.  354| 

Spope  Gregory,  ib.  by  the 
gyptians  355 

Taung  men,  at  what  age  thry 
aMumed  the  Toga  viriUt,  449  ; 
peculiarity  In  their  manner 
of  wearing  it  Air  the  Ant 
year.  450 ;  when  they  began 
to  shave,  46*,  467 ;  const  craz- 
tdthe  first  growth  of  the  beard, 
and  also  their  hair,  to  some. 
deitr  •*» 
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